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HIS EXCELLENCY DR. EMILIO PORTES GIL 
Provisional President of Mexico for the period of November 30, 1928-February 4, 1930 
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MEXICO’S PROVISIONAL 
PRESIDENT IS INAUGU- 
































UE to the fatal shot of the assassin which last September 
brought to a tragic end the life of that eminent citizen 
and statesman, General Alvaro Obregén, President Elect 
of the United States of Mexico for the constitutional period 

of 1928-1932, the immediate designation of a provisional president 
became necessary. The Mexican Congress thereupon, sitting as an 
Electoral College for the purpose, elected by unanimous vote, in 
strict conformity with articles 84 and 85 of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion, Dr. Emilio Portes Gil to serve as provisional president until, 
in virtue of the special election to be held in November, 1929, a new 
Chief Executive shall have been designated for the period 1930- 
1934. Dr. Portes Gil was duly inaugurated November 30, and will 
hold office until February 4, 1930. 

It may be stated that the attitude of the Mexican nation throughout 
this period of grave emergency can not be too highly commended. 
The Chief Magistrate, the members of his cabinet, both chambers 
of Congress, the Army, the press of all parties and creeds and, above 
all the rank and file of the people, displayed an admirable restraint 
only surpassed by the common desire to put the welfare of the country 
above party creed and factional strife. This truly patriotic spirit 
is certainly not the least of the many happy auguries which mark 
the new era of unified, vigorous, and prosperous national life into 
which the Mexican people have now definitely entered. 
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The declarations made by Dr. Portes Gil when officially notified 
of his designation by the Electoral College, scme of which follow, 
speak eloquently of the spirit in which he assumes his elevated lose 

The designation, ‘hich, has fajlen upon my | nu mhle¢ person: 20, assume, under the 
present circumstances, my country’s highest office fills ihié with ‘tlie deepest sense 
of responsibility. 

My actuation as Provisional President will be inspired by the highest principles 
of equity and social justice. My work will be concentrated in continuing the 
policy which in each department of public administration has been developed by 
President Calles and to carry out the social program outlined by the deceased 
President Elect, General Alvaro Obregén. 

I believe that the mandate of the provisional presideney which I shall receive 
the first day of December has a most exalted historical mission, namely, that 
the electoral function which is to be developed during that period shall be brought 
to completion in the most perfect conformity with democratic principles and, to 
that end, I shall make every effort that all elements within the official govern- 
ment shall abstain, in absolute, from taking the slightest part in that campaign, 
so that the results of the election shall be the truthful expression of liberty. 

I have great faith in the virtues of the Mexican people, and I am fully convinced 
that after the severe tests to which it has been submitted, it will definitely achieve 
its exalted destiny. 

Dr. Portes Gil, the most youthful of American presidents—he has 
only recently completed 37 years of age—was born in Ciudad Vic- 
toria, State of Tamaulipas, October 30, 1891, his parents being Don 
Domingo Portes and Dofia Adelaida Gil. He completed both his 
elementary and secondary instruction—including normal-school train- 
ing and the first year of jurisprudence—in this same city, passing 
later to the Capital, where his law course was completed in 1915. 

In 1914, while still a student, he joined the revolutionary movement 
then breaking out in Vera Cruz. Somewhat later, he occupied the 
position of Assistant Chief and then Chief of Military Justice in 
Mexico City. About the middle of 1915 the young jurisconsult went 
to the State of Sonora where he was named Judge of First Instance 
and Magistrate of the Supreme Court. Early in 1916, being then 
War Secretary of General Obregén, he was appointed consulting 
counsel to that ministry and, at the same time, member of the Com- 
mittee for the Revision of Military Law. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected deputy to the National Congress. Toward the close 
of 1918 he acted as Secretary of State in the State of Tamaulipas 
and, in 1919, as an adherent of the candidacy of General Obregén he 
was several times imprisoned, and once deported to the northern 
State of Chihuahua. Again free in 1920, he was appointed Governor 
of his native State. 

From 1922 to 1924 he served as a member of the National Congress, 
being appointed Governor of Tamaulipas at the close of 1924, a 
position retained until his appointment three and a half years later 
as Secretary of State in the Calles administration—the position 
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occupied at the time of his designation as provisional president of 
the Republic. 

As governor of Tamaulipas, his administration was notable in its 
frank and decided backing of the laboring classes and the develop- 
ment of ample plans for their social progress. Public education 
had his close attention, to the point of more than doubling the num- 
ber of public schools. His efforts in social welfare were particularly 
fruitful and included the founding of cultural centers for workmen 
and “‘home”’ schools for women, the absolute prohibition of gambling, 
the close restriction of the sale of alcoholic beverages, and the creation 
of agricultural schools for instruction and experimentation. Through 
his active initiative a number of important irrigation works and high- 
ways were constructed, notable among the latter being the roads from 
Tampico to Matamoros and from Tampico to Miraflores. 


The Bulletin of the Pan American Union takes this opportunity 
of presenting its most cordial greetings to the new President of 
Mexico and the expression of its sincere good wishes that his adminis- 
tration may be a successful one. 








ts 


BUST OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 


This bronze bust, the gift of Mrs. Carnegie, was unveiled in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union December 15, 1928. It is the work of John Massey Rhind who, like 
his patron and friend Andrew Carnegie, was born in Scotland. 
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BRONZE bust of Andrew Carnegie, the gift of ‘Mrs. Car- 


negie, was unveiled December 15 in the Pan American 

Union in the presence of the delegates of the American 

Republics to the International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration, the diplomatic representatives 
of the Republics of Latin America, members of the Cabinet, and 
other high government officials. The presentation address was 
made by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The bust was unveiled by the 
9-year old granddaughter of Mr. Carnegie, Louise W. Miller, and 
was accepted on behalf of the governing board of the Union by 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State and chairman of the board. 

Mrs. Carnegie, who was unable to attend the ceremonies, expressed 
in a written communication to the governing board of the Pan 
American Union her deep appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
the memory of Mr. Carnegie. She was represented by her son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Roswell Miller. Mr. Elihu Root, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Carnegie Corporation, former 
Secretary of State and former chairman of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, was also present. 

The presentation ceremonies were held in the Hall of the Americas, 
in which the sessions of the Conference on Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion now in session in Washington are being held, and which has been 
the scene of many other famous international gatherings, including 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, the Conference on 
Central American Affairs of 1922, and the Tacna-Arica Conference 
between Chile and Peru. The bust is located in a niche on the south 
side.of the Hall, where it will be visible to the hundreds—sometimes 
thousands—of visitors who daily visit the Pan American Union. 

It will be remembered that the Pan American Union, one of the 
most beautiful public edifices in Washington, was constructed through 
the munificence of Mr. Carnegie who in 1907 donated the sum of 
$750,000, which was later increased to $850,000. The Governments 
of the American Republics contributed $250,000, and the building 
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was erected on a plot of ground assigned for that purpose by the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. Root was Secretary of State and Chairman of the governing 
board at the time, and Mr. John Barrett Director General of the 
Union. Mr. Root was largely responsible for arousing the interest 
of Mr. Carnegie in the construction of a permanent home for the organ- 
ization representing the international union of the American Republics. 
In 1906 Mr. Root wrote to Mr. Carnegie recalling his “advocacy of 
peace and good will among the nations of the earth,” and inquiring 
whether he would be willing to provide for the erection of a suitable 
building for the work of the Union. Mr. Carnegie, who had been a 
delegate to the First Pan American Conference of 1889, which created 
the Pan American Union, accepted the invitation to provide a home 
for the Union, ‘“‘where the accredited representatives of the Republics 
are to meet to bind together their respective nations in the bonds of 
unbroken peace.” 

The unveiling ceremonies were initiated by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, who spoke briefly as 
follows: 


We are assembled this morning to do honor to a great benefactor of humanity 
and a very special benefactor of the Pan American Union, Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
Mr. Carnegie saw more clearly than most of his contemporaries the high mission 
that America is called upon to fulfill in the preservation of peace. He visualized 
the assembling of the nations of America in this building for the purpose of settling 
any differences that might arise between them, and I only wish that he might 
have witnessed the meeting yesterday morning in this great Hall of the Americas 
of the plenipotentiaries of the American Republics for the purpose of bringing 
about an amicable settlement of a dispute which had suddenly arisen between 
two sister nations. I am certain that he would have felt that this was the ful- 
fillment of his prophetic vision of more than a quarter of a century ago. 

We are privileged this morning to witness the unveiling of the bust of Mr. Car- 
negie, presented by his widow, Mrs. Louise W. Carnegie. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Carnegie is not sufficiently well to make the trip to Washington, but the 
unveiling will take place in the presence of her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roswell Miller, and her granddaughter, Miss Louise W. Miller. The 
presentation will be made on behalf of Mrs. Carnegie by the life-long friend and 
close adviser of Mr. Carnegie, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, whom I have the honor to present to this audience. 


Doctor Pritchett, than whom none perhaps is so well qualified to 
speak of Mr. Carnegie’s lifelong attitude toward international peace, 
and in particular inter-American peace, addressed the distinguished 
audience as follows: 


Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the International Bureau of American Republics: 
The Union of American Republics, as represented through this Bureau, is one 
of the oldest agencies devoted to the cause of international understanding. It 
began almost exactly 40 years ago in the conference at Washington in 1889. The 
movement there inaugurated was continued by the conference at the City of 
Mexico in 1902 and again by the conference of Rio de Janeiro in 1906. At this 
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last conference a permanent international bureau of American Republics was 
established, designed to carry on the work of the International Union between 
the times of the conferences. 

With this action of the Union at the meeting of 1906 it became clear that a 
permanent building would be needed, adequate to the magnitude and the dignity 
of the work that was contemplated. With this in view the conference at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906 adopted a resolution expressing the hope that a way might be 
found through which the International Bureau of American Republics should be 
housed in such way ‘‘as to permit it to properly fulfill the important functions 
assigned to it by this conference.” 

To carry out this design was not altogether a simple matter. It was one of 
those opportunities—somewhat rare in international experience—where private 
action could, in a fitting and helpful way, supplement international effort. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Elihu Root, at that time Secretary of State of 
the United States and, exofficio, chairman of the governing board of the Bureau 
of American Republics, with the approval of the representatives of the various 
countries, and with that tact and courtesy so characteristic of all his public 
service, laid the matter before Mr. Carnegie in a letter written in December, 
1906. To this suggestion President Roosevelt lent his hearty approval. 

Mr. Carnegie’s reply was dated January 1, 1907, almost exactly 22 years ago 
He had himself been a member of the First Pan American Conference held in 
Washington, and his interest in the newly established Bureau of American 
Republics was keen. His response to Mr. Root’s letter was prompt and cor- 
dial. In indicating his willingness to contribute the amount of money necessary 
he made clear that to his vision there lay in this association of the Republics of 
the Americas a service not only to these countries themselves but to the peace 
and to the progress of the whole world. 

‘““T consider myself highly honored,’’ he wrote, ‘‘in being considered worthy to 
provide the forthcoming Union home, where the accredited representatives of all 
the Republics are to meet and, I trust, to bind together their respective nations 
in the bonds of unbroken peace.”’ Mr. Carnegie saw in the establishment of a 
permanent Bureau of American Republics in a dignified and suitable home an 
agency not only for common cooperation between these countries but a new 
agency that should affect the spirit in which international questions should be 
approached. 

At the laying of the corner stone of this building, Secretary Root voiced this 
conception in a phrase that deserves to be remembered wherever the repre- 
sentatives of two nations meet to discuss their international differences, whether 
great or small. ‘There are,’’ he said, ‘‘no international controversies so serious 
that they can not be settled peaceably if both parties really desire peaceful settle- 
ment, while there are few causes of dispute so trifling that they can not be made 
the occasion of war if either party really desires war. The matters in dispute 
between nations are nothing; the spirit which deals with them is everything.” 

Not many years after the erection of this building the peoples of Europe were 
involved in the stress and anguish of the greatest war the world has ever known. 
To Mr. Carnegie it came as one of the greatest disappointments of his life. But 
during these years of struggle, of pain, of sorrow, he held to the sincere faith 
that the countries of the New World, the Republics of the Americas, would never 
be called on to face such a disaster. They had, he pointed out, not only common 
ideals of freedom but they had no desire for aggrandizement at the expense of 
each other, and, happily for them, there were no ancient grudges to keep alive 
international suspicion and international bitterness—for there is no provocative 
of war so fruitful as an ancient grudge. Mr. Carnegie liked to feel, as his own 
days lengthened into the shadows, that these new democracies of the world had, 
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PRESENTATION OF BUST OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 


In this interesting group appear, left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Rosewell Miller, son-in-law and daughter 
of Mrs. Carnegie; Louise W. Miller, granddaughter of Mrs. Carnegie, who unveiled the bust; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the United States; Mr. Elihu Root, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation, formerly Secretary of State and Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union; Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State and Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union; Dr. Henry L. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; and Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, formerly Secretary 
of State and Chairman of the Governing Board 


in this organization, a promise of a new order. In the darkness of the Great 
War he was cheered by the belief in an unbroken peace in the Americas, and 
this building became to him a symbol of that spirit that makes for peace. He 
held this Union in affectionate remembrance to the last of his life, and it pleased 
him to remember that he had provided a building which should stand as a symbol 
of international tolerance and understanding. 

In recollection of these memories, Mrs. Carnegie has thought it might be 
fitting to your organization to receive in this Hall of the Americas a reminder 
of the friend who gave this building and who, to the end of his life, believed in 
the perpetual friendship of the American Republics. In her name, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I have the honor to offer to the Bureau of American Republics this bust 
of one who was its sincere friend and who, to the end of his life, believed in the 
greatness of its mission. 


At the close of Doctor Rowe’s remarks, little Miss Louise Miller 
pulled the ribbons which unveiled the bust, in bronze, of her 
distinguished grandfather. In his character of Director General of 
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the Pan American Union Doctor Rowe then expressed his appre- 
ciation of the significant gift so fittingly and feelingly offered by 
Doctor Pritchett on behalf of Mrs. Carnegie. The text of Doctor 
Rowe’s observations follows in full: 


In the presence of the members of the governing board of the Pan American 
Union, I desire to express the deep appreciation and thanks of the Union to the 
ex-President of the United States and now Chief Justice of the United States, the 
Hon. William H. Taft, whom we have the honor of having with us this morning, 
during whose administration this building was dedicated and to whom the Pan 
American Union owes so much. 

Permit me also to express our gratitude to the two ex-Secretaries of State, the 
Hon. Elihu Root and the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, as well as to the present 
Secretary of State, the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, all of whom are with us this morn- 
ing, for their constant and unfailing helpfulness in promoting the cause of Pan 
American cooperation. To the Hon. Elihu Root the Pan American Union owes 
a special debt of gratitude. His visit to South America in 1906 marked a real 
epoch in the relations between the United States and that section of the conti- 
nent. To him we also owe the allotment of this splendid site by the Government 
of the United States to the Pan American Union. 

To the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, the Pan American movement owes 
unfailing and enthusiastic support during the entire period of his incumbency 
as Secretary of State of the United States. 

A similar debt of gratitude we also owe to the present Secretary of State and 
chairman of the governing board, the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg. 

It is a matter of very real congratulation that on the occasion of these signifi- 
cant ceremonies an ex-President of the United States, two ex-Secretaries of State 
and the actual incumbent of this office, all of whom have been so closely asso- 
ciated with the development of the movement of Pan Americanism, should be 
with us. 

The acceptance of the bust of Mr. Carnegie on behalf of the Pan American 
Union will be made by the chairman of the governing board, the Hon. Frank B. 
Kellogg, whom I have the honor of presenting to you. 


The unveiling ceremonies were then brought to a conclusion by 
the formal acceptance by Secretary Kellogg, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the governing board of the Pan American Union, which was 
expressed in the following words: 


On behalf of the governing board of the Pan American Union I accept with a 
deep sense of pleasure and gratification the bust of Mr. Carnegie. Permit me 
at the same time to express to Mrs. Carnegie the sincere thanks and appreciation 
of the governing board for this generous and significant gift. 

I also wish to take this occasion to express the satisfaction of the members 
of the governing board of the Pan American Union at the presence of Mr. Root, 
to whom the Pan American Union owes so much. It was during his inceumbency 
as Secretary of State that Mr. Carnegie made his munificent gift to the Pan 
American Union and it was due to his efforts that the Government of the United 
States allotted to the Pan American Union the site upon which this building 
stands. . 

The ceremonies of this morning serve to recall and indeed to emphasize the debt 
of gratitude which the Pan American Union owes to Mr. Carnegie for his gift 
of this splendid building. More than 20 years ago, he saw with clear vision the 
great opportunity afforded to the New World to make a great contribution to 
the cause of world peace. 
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The thought that the Republics of the American Continents should by their 
example give to the world a lesson of international cooperation and good will 
was constantly uppermost in his mind. For the service which he rendered to 
this great cause, his name will be forever enshrined in the hearts of lovers of 
peace and this building will ever stand as a monument to his unswerving faith 
in constructive Pan Americanism. 

A considerable number of guests who attended the ceremony, par- 
ticularly those from out of town, took advantage of the occasion to 
renew their acquaintance with the building and spacious grounds, 
the latter still green and lovely, with here and there a lingering 
flower and an unusual abundance of bright berries, almost the only 
suggestion of winter. Among these were little Miss Louise, grand- 
daughter of the donor, who took such a moving and significant part 
in the ceremonies, and who, with her parents, was personally accom- 
panied by the Director General. 


MODEL TELEGRAPHIC 
CODE OF THE PAN AMER. 
ICAN SANITARY BUREAU 











HE Pan American Sanitary Bureau announces the completion 
and distribution of its new Telegraphic Code for use in the 
reporting by cable of cases of quarantinable diseases such 
as plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and typhus fever, 

and the very satisfactory cooperation of directors of health of the 
American Republics in the carrying out of this important provision 
of the Pan American Sanitary Code. 

One of the first requisites in the prevention of the spread of such 
diseases in international commerce is a knowledge of where the disease 
exists and what is being done locally to combat it and to prevent its 
spread. 

When the existence of quarantinable disease is promptly reported, 
especially if the report is accompanied by a statement of the measures 
being taken for its control, this fact at once establishes confidence in 
the minds of the health authorities of other countries and enables 
them to avoid the drastic quarantines so often imposed unnecessarily 
when such information is not available and when unofficial reports are 
greatly exaggerated, as is often the case. The Sanitary Bureau upon 
receiving these reports promptly transmits the information to the 
health authorities of all the American Republics, by cable if deemed 
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of sufficient importance, by mail if otherwise, and also through other 
international agencies to all civilized countries of the world. 

In turn the Pan American Sanitary Bureau receives from other 
international agencies reports of outbreaks of quarantinable diseases 
from all over the Eastern Hemisphere and promptly transmits these 
latter reports to the health authorities of the American Republics. 

It will thus be seen that through this network of individual and 
composite reports these international health agencies keep the author- 
ities of all nations all over the world constantly informed of the march 
of these dangerous diseases and of the measures being taken for their 
control. 

As an example of the facility with which the telegraphic code may 
be used and the economy of its operation, the following cablegram is 
elven: 

OFSANPAN, Washington, D. C. 


BABEDUBECO CHARATA DUSOKACEGI 
DOBECE 


The entire code message is here given in only five words, one of 
which is the address of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and another 
the name and office of the sender. The three code words which actu- 
ally contain the information are translated as follows: 


One case of human bubonic plague has been reported at 5 : 
Report is based on clinical diagnosis only. This isa new focus. All the necessary 
measures to prevent the spread of plague are being taken. A detailed account of 
these measures will be forwarded to you at once by mail. The place is distant 
from the seashore and has no connection by rail. 

Director of Health of the 








The new telegraphic code is very simple in construction and is so 
devised that mistakes in sending are almost impossible of occurrence 
without their being immediately detected by the receiver of the mes- 
sage. 

















I 
SETTLEMENT SCHEMES IN BRAZIL! 


EVERAL colonization schemes providing for the settlement of 
immigrants of various nationalities have recently been set on 
foot in Brazil. 


JAPANESE COLONIZATION 


During a tour in the north of Brazil at the beginning of 1928, 
Dr. Rioji Noda, secretary of the Japanese Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
examined the prospects of settling Japanese in the States of Para 
and the Amazon. He declared, in particular, that the Japanese 
Embassy at Rio, in agreement with the Government of the Amazon 
State, was devoting attention to the necessary preparatory measures 
for the settlement of the first contingents of Japanese immigrants in 
the State.” 

Furthermore, the heads of some large Japanese firms and under- 
takings met in March and June last under the auspices of the Jap- 
anese Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron Tanaka, 
with a view to forming a settlement consortium which would culti- 
vate a vast area of land in the Amazon Basin that the Brazilian 
authorities had declared themselves ready to cede to Japanese 
settlers. In August, 1926, a large Japanese textile undertaking, the 
Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., had sent a mission of inquiry to the spot. 
This mission had found that the land was fertile and suitable for 
growing cotton. The Japanese Government, for its part, earnestly 
desired the success of this settlement scheme, but did not think that 
it could offer any help or guaranties because the whole scheme was 
to be left to private enterprise. At the meeting held in June last, 
the representatives of the firms concerned decided to form a con- 
sortium of which the capital was fixed at 10,000,000 yen, divided 
into 200,000 shares of 50 yen each. The Kanegafuchi Spinning Co. 





1 Taken from the Monthly Record of Migration, November, 1928. 
2 Gazeta de Noticias, Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 2, 1928. 
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stated that it would underwrite 50,000 shares, of which its directors 
would take 14,000 and that a certain number would be allotted among 
the members of its board of management. It was also agreed that 
other large Japanese undertakings should be invited to cooperate 
and to underwrite shares.® 

It was reported in the October, 1928, issue of the Monthly Record of 
Migration that the Japanese Federation of Emigration Societies 
had recently purchased about 73,500 acres of land in Brazil for 
Japanese emigrants. It is now stated that the federation has bought 
a further area of land aggregating 394,000 acres in the State of Sao 
Paulo.* 


POLISH COLONIZATION 


It is reported that, as a result of a recent visit of a Polish mission to 
the Amazon State, a preliminary agreement was concluded on May 
3, 1928, between the delegation and the Government of the State. 
The agreement grants a settlement company at Warsaw an option for 
two years with a view to the cession of three settlement zones situated 
in the basins of the rivers Mabira, Purus, and Negro, respectively. 
The Polish company binds itself to populate these zones with settlers 
and to cultivate the land. The final agreement, which will be signed 
at a later date, will be for a duration of 50 years, and will be similar 
to the agreement concluded last year with the Japanese settlement 
undertakings. It provides on the one hand for the grant of about 
1,000,000 hectares of land, and on the other (a) for the introduction 
of at least 10,000 families of settlers, of which 3,000 must be installed 
during the first year following the signature of the agreement, and 
(b) for the founding of a company with a capital of 10 contos of reis 
for every 10,000 hectares of land ceded. In the zones in question the 
Polish company will develop agriculture and cattle raising, erect 
model farms, make roads, and organize river shipping services.° 


AUSTRIAN COLONIZATION 


The Brazilian press mentioned some time ago that the Austrian 
Chancellor, Mgr. Seipel, had announced that his Government was 
considering the advisability of instituting a service dealing with 
emigration to Brazil. In this connection reference may be made to 
the visit of the Austrian Minister at Rio de Janeiro in June last to 





3 Bulletin d’informations économiques et financiéres japonaises, Paris, June, 1928; Jornal do Comercio, Rio 
de Janeiro, June 20, 1928. 
4 Chugai, Sept. 13, 1928. 


5 O Paiz, Rio de Janeiro, Apr. 28, 1928; Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Washington, September, 
1928. 


6 Jornal do Comercio and O Jornal, Rio de Janeiro, Nov. 26, 1927. 
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the State of Minas Geraes, where he concluded agreements with the 
local authorities with a view to the settlement of three colonies of 
Austrian agricultural immigrants in the neighborhood of the small 
town of Theophilo Ottoni, on the railway connecting the interior with 
the seaport of Caravellas on the coast of the State of Bahia. It is 
stated that the lands chosen are particularly suitable for growing 
coffee and cocoa.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Reference should also be made to other information in the Brazilian 
press relating to immigration and settlement in Brazil. During a 





HOME OF A EUROPEAN COLONIST IN SOUTHERN BRAZIL 


recent voyage in southern Brazil, Lord Bledisloe, of the British Min- 
istry of Agriculture, declared that on his return to England he would 
draw special attention to the opportunities that Brazil offers for agri- 
cultural settlement and to the advantages of directing a stream of 
British emigration to that country. Similarly, the recently appointed 
Rumanian Minister at Rio de Janeiro announced in May last that 
one of the main purposes that he would strive to achieve was the 
development of Rumanian immigration into Brazil. Again, the 
Hungarian Minister of the Interior stated in the Chamber of Deputies 
on November 25, 1927, that his Government was closely watching 
Hungarian emigration to Brazil. 





7 O Jornal, Rio de Janeiro, June 16, 1928; The South American Journal, London, Aug. 4, 1928. 
8 O Paiz, June, 1928; Jornal do Comercio, Rio de Janeiro, Nov. 26, 1927. 
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Coming to the attempts made in various quarters in Brazil itself 
to develop agricultural settlement, it may be mentioned that according 
to the message submitted in May last to the National Congress by 
the President of the Republic on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the second session of the Thirteenth Legislature, the Federal Govern- 
ment, by Decree No. 17952 of October 18, 1927, created a settle- 
ment center at Monte Allegre in the State of Para. 

Again, in a message addressed to the Legislative Congress of the 
State of Pernambuco at the opening of the first session of its thirteenth 
Legislature, Dr. Estacio de Albuquerque Coimbra, President of the 
State, announced that his Government had organized, at a cost of 
100 contos, a small but fully equipped agricultural colony at Barreiros, 
near ariver and arailway. The message added that the 20 Rumanian 
families who were to be installed there had left the district and that 
fresh settlers would be installed. It recognizes, however, that it 
would be useless to encourage immigration, as the wage level in Per- 
nambuco is lower, both in agriculture and in industry, than in the 
southern States, and in addition Pernambuco has no State domain.? 

In the State of Minas Geraes, according to the message submitted 
by the President, Antonio Carlos, at the inaugural sitting of the 
second ordinary session of the Tenth Legislature of the Legislative 
Congress, there are 31 settlement centers, of which 21 have been freed 
from control up to the present, and in 1927 the State expended nearly 
550 contos on settlement.” 

Finally, it appears from a message that the President of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Mr. Borges de Medeiros, submitted to the State 
Assembly of Representatives toward the end of last year that there 
are 172 official or private settlement centers in the State. Their 
population amounts to 950,000, or about two-fifths of the entire popu- 
lation of the State, and in all they cover an area of 40,245 square 
kilometers. Ethnically, the population of the centers consists of 
390,000 Germans or descendants of Germans, 300,000 Italians, 130,000 
Brazilians or Portuguese, and 50,000 Poles or Russians, the remainder 
being composed of persons of various nationalities. Although only 60 
in number, the settlement centers organized by the Federal authorities, 
the State government, and the municipal authorities have a popula- 
tion of 620,000 and an area of 27,045 square kilometers.!! 

It is to the agricultural colonies of Rio Grande do Sul and to those 
of the State of Santa Catharina that the German immigrants still 
prefer to go. 





9 O Paiz, Rio de Janeiro, June 22, 1928. 
10 Ibid., July 18, 1928 (cf. also below.) 
11 QO Paiz, Rio de Janeiro, November, 1927. 
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IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT POLICY IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO, 
1927-1928 


It was reported in a previous number of the Record ” that the gov- 
ernment of the State of Sao Paulo had ceased, as from the beginning 
of October, 1927, to bear the cost of the passage of immigrants re- 
cruited in Europe. The presidential message of Dr. Julio Prestes de 
Albuquerque, dated July 14, 1928, to the State Legislative Congress 
furnishes an explanation of this step, as well as valuable information 
on immigration and settlement policy during the last few months. 





DEVON CATTLE ON A SAO PAULO RANCH 


On taking office, the government of Dr. J. P. de Albuquerque 
found that the authorizations granted up to July 14, 1927, for the 
introduction of immigrants at the expense of the State entailed 
expenditure amounting in all to 25,000 contos, while the budgetary 
credits for immigration purposes did not exceed 2,000 contos. To 
restore equilibrium in the budget the Government decided to cancel 
the agreements for the introduction of immigrants and to discontinue 
refunding the passage money of the assisted immigrants. Economic 
and social considerations also urged this step; the Government, which 
grants large subsidies to coffee growers, feared that a crisis would 
arise owing to the overproduction of coffee, and as the prospective 
harvest promised to be the largest ever grown in the State, the neces- 











12 January, 1928, pp. 14-15. 
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sity of limiting the importation of labor to the strict minimum 
became apparent. 

In addition, it had been found in 1925 and 1926 that fluctuations 
occurred from time to time in the agricultural labor market, which 
sometimes made it difficult to place the newly arrived immigrants in 
employment. Finally, among the immigrants introduced in large 
numbers at the expense of the State there was a large proportion who 
were undesirable, either because they had been influenced by sub- 
versive opinions or because, being mentally depressed or in ill-health, 
they were not suitable for the work which was expected of them. 

The message expresses the opinion that the State of Sao Paulo 
should abandon the system of subsidizing immigration and put the 
problem of labor and settlement on a fresh basis. Experience shows, 
moreover, that as soon as subsidized immigration decreases, spon- 
taneous immigration of a better quality tends to increase. ‘The mes- 
sage declares that the principal measures to be considered for the pur- 
pose of attracting immigration, while at the same time remedying the 
present situation, are: 

(1) The introduction of new crops (cotton, wheat, and other cereals) employ- 
ing labor at different seasons, and the development of cattle raising. 

(2) The development of agricultural credit and the encouragement of set- 
tlement. 

(8) The use of fertilizers and agricultural machinery in certain restricted areas 


where, owing to the exhaustion of the soil, the yield of the lands is insufficient 
and the laborers refuse to stay. 


The message stresses the improved conditions that many planta- 
tion owners (fazendeiros) are now offering to the workmen and to the 
small settlers whom they employ. These improvements are not 
imposed by law, but granted under the pressure of economic circum- 
stances, having regard to the volume of harvest and the inadequacy 
and, above all, the instability of the labor supply. The improve- 
ments mainly affect housing, comfort (drinking water, electric light- 
ing), the maintenance of means of communication, the condition of 
the land placed at the disposal of settlers, and liberty for the settlers 
to sell their produce to the highest bidder. In addition, the contracts 
of employment are more precise and wages and other remuneration 
are paid more frequently and with less delay. Speaking generally, 
a tendency has been observed among the owners to install the re- 
quisite agricultural labor supply on their property and to settle it 
there permanently. Hence the number of petitions submitted to the 
arbitration of the Agricultural Aid Society and the number of legal — 
actions between settlers and owners have substantially decreased 
during the last few months. 

The Saéo Paulo authorities also took steps in 1927 to increase the 
number of teachers in public elementary schools, of which a great 
many had been compelled to close owing to shortage of staff. 
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The message adds, however, that settlement in the State has come 
to a standstill. The only settlement center still being developed is 
one organized by a Japanese undertaking in the Iguape district, and 
this has as yet received only 14,979 of the 50,000 hectares that the 
State authorities undertook to cede to it. All the settlement centers 
created by the State itself are already freed from control and the 
message therefore suggests that the Settlement Act (No. 1045—-C) 
should be amended to adapt it to present conditions, and to stimulate 
immigration by giving immigrants facilities for installing themselves 
on the land at their own expense.” 

Mention may also be made of the fact that, in execution of the 
agreement of February 19, 1927, between the State of Sado Paulo and 
Poland a commissioner of the Sio Paulo Government went to 
Warsaw to supervise the departure of a contingent of 1,200 Polish 
agricultural emigrants who were to go to Sao Paulo at the beginning 
of 1928, in conformity with the agreement.” 

It is also announced that a large Japanese firm, for the sum of 3,000 
contos, recently acquired two big fazendas in the Campinas district, 
on which it will undertake the cultivation of silkworms, an industry 
for which specially trained Italian workers were introduced into 
Brazil several years ago, and the extension of which is greatly en- 
couraged by the Federal and State Governments." 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION 


The Brazilian press reported at the beginning of 1928 that there 
was a strong current of migration from the States in the interior of 
Brazil, especially in Goyaz, Minas Geraes, Bahia, and the entire 
basin of the river Sao Francisco, to other States of the Union. This 
current is not a new one, but it is thought to have greatly increased in 
volume recently and to be changing from a temporary movement 
to a more or less definite exodus. It is also observed that instead 
of penetrating further into the hinterland as formerly, when the 
cultivation of rubber yielded good profits, the emigrants from the 
inland States flock more and more to the south and particularly to 
the State of SAo Paulo. At the beginning of 1928 whole families 
traveled in large numbers very long distances toward the Sao Fran- 
cisco, and then turned upstream to Pirapora, where a wagon was 
reserved daily to effect their transport to the south. 

The recrudescence of this migration may be explained by the 
prolonged drought which has visited the northern and northeastern 





13 Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, July 15, 1928. 

14 For an account of this agreement, cf. Monthly Record of Migration, February, 1928, pp. 37-40. 
15 O Jornal, Rio de Janeiro, Nov. 24, 1927. 

18 Société d’études et d’informations économiques; Bulletin quotidien, Paris, Apr. 18, 1928. 
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States of Brazil in 1928 and has done harm to the crops and the cattle. 
It may also be attributed, above all, to the slight economic develop- 
ment of the inland districts, the insecurity to which various political 
agitations had given rise, and to the low standard of living of the 
inhabitants, who can not find regular or remunerative employment 
on the spot. The Sao Paulo press has in addition reported the exist- 
ence at Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro of veritable recruiting agencies, 
which undertake to supply the coffee plantations of the State of Sao 
Paulo with labor. Their agents travel around in the north attracting 





SMALL TRUCK FARM IN THE STATE OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


the poor and credulous agricultural population of the inland regions 
by transport tickets and all sorts of promises. This docile and easily 
satisfied labor supply compensates owners for the deficiency of immi- 
grant European labor. It is estimated that the cost of bringing a 
European agricultural immigrant to Sao Paulo amounts to about 
1 conto at the present time, whereas the cost of bringing a worker 
from the interior of Brazil does not exceed 170 milreis on an average. 

The effects of this exodus are making themselves felt in inland 
States, where a number of agricultural districts are becoming de- 
populated. Several Sio Paulo newspapers raised their voices against 
the inconveniences and the sufferings caused by the haphazard 
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influx of thousands of workers from the interior at times when the 
agricultural labor market of SAo Paulo was able to absorb but few. 
Under the pressure of interests in the inland States, interests which 
this current of emigration had prejudiced, the authorities of the States 
concerned decided at the beginning of 1928 to prohibit it; but freedom 
of movement being guaranteed by the Brazilian Constitution, nothing 
was done beyond levying taxes on the agricultural recruiting agents, 
a measure which merely checked the movement for a certain time. 
Hence numbers of suggestions were put forward from various sides 
for applying positive remedies to this situation. These remedies 
dealt with the respect of individual liberties, the repression of the 
violence of political leaders, the administration of justice, the main- 
tenance of public order, sanitary assistance, the spread of education, 
the improvement of means of transport, etc. The opinion which, 
more than all others, has gained prominence is that the protection 
and favors accorded to the national labor supply should not be less 
than those accorded to alien immigrants, who often benefit from 
privileges in the matter of settlement, as well as from international 
treaties and consular protection.” 

In the course of a meeting held in May last at Bello Horizonte by 
the Agricultural, Commercial, and Industrial Congress of Minas 
Geraes, a series of resolutions was unanimously adopted demanding 
various measures for the development and the improvement of agri- 
culture. The resolutions also demanded that the work of settle- 
ment should be intrusted to private enterprise, that agricultural 
settlements should be formed for Brazilians as well as for aliens, that 
Brazilians should enjoy all the advantages hitherto reserved for immi- 
erants, and that an agricultural aid society should be instituted, as 
well as a directorate of lands and settlements, the special task of the 
latter being to insure the employment and the stability of the agri- 
cultural labor supply. In a memorandum presented a little later to 
this same Congress, Colonel Socrates Alvin, vice president of the 
Agricultural Society of Minas Geraes, estimated at approximately 
40,000 per annum the number of agriculturists who have left Minas 
Geraes during the last few years to go to the neighboring States of 
Goyaz, Matto Grosso, Sao Paulo, Parana, and Espirito Santo. About 
a quarter of these emigrants are colonists possessing means, the 
remainder consisting of laborers seeking better pay; and it may be 
estimated that, in all, these emigrants take 20,000 contos out of the 
State with them every year. 

According to Colonel Alvin the foreigners who immigrate into the 
State are rarely agriculturists and include many persons who are 





17 0 Jornal, Feb. 4, 1928; A Noite, Apr. 5 and 7, 1928; Jornal do Brasil, Apr. 8 and June 10, 1928; Correio 
da Manha, June 12, 1928. Rio de Janeiro. 
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undesirable from occupational, social, and political points of view. 
Moreover, of the 10,000,000 hectares of the State domain of Minas 
Geraes, only 316,539 were allotted by the competent authorities from 
1916 to 1926. It is therefore urgent, in the opinion of Colonel Alvin, 
to intensify agricultural settlement, which is possible only by recourse 
to private concession-holding undertakings. It is also necessary to 
erant Brazilians the same favors in the matter of settlement as are 
granted to immigrants of all races, who by reason of their aptitude 
for agriculture and the means at their disposal also have a good 
chance of success."® 





TYPICAL VIEW IN THE PARAGUAYAN CHACO 


Il 


MIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT POLICY IN PARA- 
GUAY IN 1927 


The report for the year 1927 submitted to the Minister of Finance 
of Paraguay by Mr. Genaro Romero, the president of the Department 
of Lands and Colonies, contains information and suggestions relating 
to migration into this country. 

In this report the president of the Department of Lands and Colo- 
nies expresses the opinion that as Paraguay is at present unable to 
absorb more than a small number of immigrants, it should abstain 
from stimulating immigration by propaganda or artificial means. The 
country should seek to attract by preference a restricted immigration 





18 O Paiz, Rio de Janeiro, June 29, 1928. 
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of productive and stable elements or of persons possessing resources, 
and particularly of farmers capable of cultivating the land or working 
in undertakings engaged in cattle rearing. In this connection the 
report calls attention to the fact that for several years a sum had 
been inserted in the budget for paying the transport of immigrants 
from the ports of Rio, La Plata, or Parana to Paraguay. This meas- 
ure had the effect of appreciably increasing the number of immigrants 
but without any considerable profit to the country, as adequate pre- 
cautions were not taken to insure that the immigrants so transported 
would settle in the country and carry on a useful occupation therein. 

It is further desirable to encourage land settlement by offering 
tangible advantages and furnishing useful information to cultivators 
already resident in the country and also to foreign immigrants. It is 
also desirable to avoid granting concessions of large areas of land to 
land settlement companies not furnishing all necessary securities. 
The report points out in this connection that the majority of land 
settlement undertakings have failed because they have founded 
colonies too far removed from the means of communication or from 
centers of consumption, and also because they have entrusted the 
recruiting of their settlers to agents anxious to obtain a premium for 
every person recruited but not to carry out any serious selection. 

The report further insists that there exists in Paraguay a current of 
emigration to the contiguous countries, the amount of which it is 
difficult to estimate in the absence of statistical returns. This move- 
ment appears to be prejudicial to Paraguay, especially as it consists 
exclusively of adult cultivators. The author of the report points out 
particularly that Paraguayan agriculturists are often uneducated, 
miserably lodged and very poor, and that they are in strong demand 
by various undertakings in neighboring countries as they possess great 
powers of endurance and they require little, frequently accepting very 
low wages. Moreover, the situation created as a result of various poli- 
tical agitations has caused a fairly large number of healthy men to emi- 
erate. From time to time, agents in two of the country districts of 
Paraguay have succeeded in engaging young people and adults as 
laborers by making them exaggerated promises. The Department of 
Lands and Colonies has therefore frequently considered measures 
which might be adopted, in view of the gradual return of quieter 
conditions in the country, for facilitating and encouraging the repa- 
triation of such emigrants and of Paraguayans who have taken refuge 
in foreign countries for political or other reasons or have benefited by 
an amnesty. 

Instructions in the sense of the suggestions summarized above were 
sent in 1927 to Paraguayan consular agents abroad. The attention 
of these agents was drawn to the necessity of a serious selection of 
immigrants and to the danger of allowing exaggerated or false in- 
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formation as to the possibilities of employment or settlement in 
Paraguay to circulate among possible immigrants." 

With regard to the admission of Russian refugees in Paraguay, it 
may be noted that, as a result of a circular sent by the Department 
of Lands and Colonies to Paraguayan consular agents abroad to- 
ward the end of 1927, these agents were authorized to accept and 
visa Nansen passports presented by those refugees who desired to 
settle in Paraguay. They are also authorized to accept and visa the 
certificates of good conduct and occupational qualifications delivered 
to those refugees by the High Commissioner for Refugees. 





19 Memoria correspondiente al ano 1927, presentada al Ministerio de Hacienda por Genaro Romero, Presi- 
dente del Departmento de Tierras y Colonias. Asuncion, 1928. 
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AZTEC GARDEN, PAN AMERICAN UNION 


By Agnes Kenprick GRAY 


This yellow morning in the Aztec Garden 
I heard the first bird sing— 

Three sudden passionate notes, the first 
Clear cry of spring! 


This opal evening in the Aztec Garden, 
By the path’s green edge, 

I found the first small crocus hiding 
Under the budding hedge. 


Over the carved Sad Indian’s face 
Comes no spring-change at all, 

But with a sweeter bell-like sound 
The fountain waters fall. 


Strange that even ancient stone, 
Made in the image of a man, 

Should not feel the garden’s stir 
This day that spring began! 
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O Brazilians, the Palace of Cattete, the official headquarters 
of President Washington Luis, is the best known and most 
talked of edifice in Rio de Janeiro or, indeed, in all Brazil. 
Precisely as in the United States it is the ambition and hope 

of the majority of its citizens to see the White House some happy day, 
so the Brazilian, however remote in that vast Republic his dwelling 
may be, dreams of Cattete Palace, the tangible symbol of her beauty 
and power. 

The outstanding feature of Cattete Palace is undoubtedly the gar- 
dens which, an entrancing dream of loveliness, surround this historic 
building in which much of the dignity of official life in Rio de Janeiro 
centers and culminates. 

Until recently these gardens have been strictly guarded against 
the intrusion of the clicking camera and, even now, it is only when 
armed with an official permit, signed and sealed, that the amateur 
photographer can hope to penetrate its well-guarded gates. The 
photographs which accompany this brief sketch were obtained by 
an American journalist, Mr. EK. K. Titus, of New York, who was 
eranted the much-coveted permission and to whose courtesy the 
BULLETIN has been enabled to reproduce them here. 

Cattete Palace has an interesting history. It owes its existence to a 
Portuguese whose birthplace in an obscure corner of Lusitania is known 
only through a naturalization document, recorded in the hand of a 
public amanuensis. Rejoicing in the picturesque patronymic of 
Ovelha do Mattao, he early Brazilianized it into the more aristocratic 
Antonio Clemente Pinto. By dint of unceasing struggle he rose, 
step by step, in the social scale until he became the Baron of Novo 
Friburgo, a dignitary of the Rosa, a grandee of the empire, and a 
recognized leader among the wealthy aristocracy of the nation. 

It was then that he conceived the idea of building a palace which 
would be recognized as one of the great houses of Rio de Janeiro, the 
capital, an idea which was happily realized before his death in 1869. 
The palace remained in the family as his greatest surviving work until 
the proclamation of the Republic in 1889, when it fell into the hands 
of a syndicate. 

As might be expected, this fundamental change in the political 
régime of Brazil was marked by a period of intense and feverish 
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speculation in the stock and exchange markets. Promotive and spec- 
ulative syndicates flourished. People became millionaires almost 
overnight and, in many cases, were stripped of their riches within an 
even shorter period, nothing remaining but debts, mortgages, and 
pawn pledges. 

It was during the administration of President Prudente de Maraes 
that through a temporary depreciation of the paper of the Bank of 
Brazil the ‘‘palace”’ passed into the control of the nation as the presi- 
dential residence, which was then transferred from Itamaraty. 
And so the Palace of Nova Friburgo became the Cattete Palace, the 
center of the periphery of all political ambitions, a sort of Mecca, 
inhabited by a 4-year Mahomet. 





Photograph by Gregory Hart Eickhoff 
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Chief, Division of Education of the Pan American Union 


HE extensive facilities for various types of higher education 
that are found in Argentina are evidenced by the fact that 
there are 5 universities and 18 other institutions of more than 
secondary grade, with a total enrollment of about 19,500, the 
population of the country being 10,312,000. In 1926 there was 
approximately one university student to every 630 inhabitants. 

With few exceptions, institutions of higher education are strictly 
professional in character, since general cultural education is pro- 
vided by the ‘‘colegios,” which offer a 5-year course comprising 
about the same subjects as the American high school, together with 
others, like philosophy and logic, found in the American college 
curriculum. Since the total elementary and secondary course covers 
11 years, and the student on graduating is about 17 years of age, he 
is usually as mature as the average American student on entering 
the university. Those matriculating in the higher normal schools 
are somewhat younger, as they are generally graduates of the 
4-year lower normal schools. 

Although some of the Argentine universities were originally clerical 
or State institutions, they are now all subject to the control of the 
national government, but enjoy practical autonomy. The University 
of Buenos Aires is the largest and most influential. Founded in 
1821, in the early days of the Republic, it has been largely instru- 
mental in forming the national character and enjoys great prestige 
throughout the country. It comprises faculties of law and social 
sciences; medical sciences; exact, physical, and natural sciences (en- 
gineering); philosophy and letters; economic sciences; and agronomy 
and veterinary science; also commercial and secondary schools. The 
university budget for 1927 was about $3,712,600 (in terms of United 
States currency), nearly 40 per cent of which went to the medical 
faculty with its schools of medicine, pharmacy, dentistry and the 
annexed clinical hospital, medical and surgical clinics, and institute 
of experimental medicine. Other faculties also have scientific insti- 
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tutes, such as the Ethnographic Museum, Laboratory of Experi- 
mental Psychology, and Institutes of Historical and Geographical 
Investigation, Philology and Argentine Literature connected with the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. The University of Buenos Aires 
is the center for the interchange of professors between Argentina and 
foreign universities, six “institutes”? having been organized to fur- 
ther intellectual relations with Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States, respectively. These institutes, which are 
supported mainly by foreign residents in Argentina, bring distin- 
guished professors from their countries to lecture in various Argentine 
universities and also arrange for Argentine professors to lecture abroad. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AIRES 


The principal faculty of the University of Buenos Aires, the largest and most important institution of 
higher education in the Republic 


At the near-by city of La Plata, capital of the Province of Buenos 
Aires, is the National University of La Plata, which was organized 
as a provincial university in 1897 and nationalized in 1905. It 
comprises faculties of juridical and social sciences; agriculture, with 
an annexed practical school; veterinary medicine; physical and 
mathematical sciences; liberal arts and education and an experi- 
mental elementary school; chemistry and pharmacy; medical science; 
institute of natural sciences; and secondary schools for boys and girls. 
Its reorganization in 1905 had certain definite aims: To thoroughly 
modernize the curriculum; to introduce practical and experimental 
methods of instruction; and to coordinate the work of various facul- 
ties, which in other Argentine universities are entirely independent 
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of each other. In these respects and in the larger powers enjoyed 
by the president, it is the most like American universities of any in 
Argentina. The University of La Plata was the initiator of the 
national university congresses which since 1923 have been held 
annually to discuss common problems. 

The university of Cordoba, which had its beginnings in the Jesuit 
College founded in 1613, now has faculties of law and social sciences; 
medical sciences; exact, physical, and natural sciences; and a secondary 
school (the ‘‘Colegio de Montserrat”’), also university extension 
classes in foreign languages. The lbrary, which contains many 
colonial treasures, is very handsomely housed, and the buildings all 
have the peculiar charm of the period in which they were erected. 
The main structure, which adjoins the venerable Church of the 
Jesuits on one side and the ‘‘colegio”’ on the other, incloses a wide 
patio surrounded by a cloister, in the center of which is a statue of 








MUSEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LA PLATA 


One of the several imposing buildings in the university group 


Bishop Trejo y Sanabria, the founder. The ‘‘colegio”’ has recently 
been restored and enlarged in excellent taste, without disturbing its 
delightful colonial atmosphere. 

The University of Tucumén, which started in 1914 as a provincial 
university but was taken over by the National Government in 1921, 
is one of the most interesting in the type of service it is rendering. 
Situated in one of the more remote Provinces, it has only two facul- 
ties—that of engineering, which pays especial attention to the 
regional sugar industry, and that of pharmacy and hygiene—but 
on the other hand it maintains a number of vocational schools minis- 
tering to the needs of the Province, and carries on considerable 
extension work, including instruction by correspondence. 

The newest of the universities, that of the ‘‘Littoral,’’ organized in 
1920 and having as a foundation several existing institutions, in- 
cluding the old provincial University of Santa Fe, is an innovation 
not only in Argentina but among universities generally, serving as 
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it does the three river Provinces by means of schools located in four 
different cities. The headquarters are at Santa Fe, together with 
the faculties of law and of industrial and agricultural chemistry. 
The latter, which has recently been equipped with excellent labora- 
tories, is the only institution in the country that trains chemists 
directly for industry. At Corrientes, center of a cattle region, is the 
faculty of agriculture and stock-raising, and at Parana, that of 
education. Rosario, a thriving commercial city second in impor- 
tance only to Buenos Aires, has faculties of medicine; mathematical, 

Santee . physical-chemical, and nat- 
aca ural sciences; and economic, 
commercial, and_ political 
sciences. Normal, commer- 
cial, and industrial schools 
out of which several of the 
faculties were developed are 
still attached to them as 
preparatory or subcollegiate 
schools. The university has 
far-reaching plans for com- 
munity service through re- 
search and university exten- 
sion. 

In all the universities the 
form of organization is 
practically the same. 
Within the limitations im- 
posed by regulations that 
have been adopted by the 
national Congress, each uni- 
versity council determines 
its administrative policy, 
approves the by-laws, bud- 
get, and curriculum. The 





ANGLE IN COURT OF MAIN BUILDING OF THE ans 
UNIVERSITY OF CORDOBA council is composed of dele- 


The statue of the founder, Bishop Trejo y Sanabria, occu- gates from the faculties, 


pies the center of the patio 5 Z 
with the rector as chairman. 


Each faculty has a dean and a similar council, which is responsible 
for educational policies and has some administrative and disci- 
plinary duties. Since the “university reform”? movement initi- 
ated by students in 1918, the rectors, deans, and councils have 
been elected by a body representing both professors and_ stu- 
dents, with the latter controlling about one-third of the votes. 
Rectors and deans usually serve for a term of four years, while 
professors, who are also elected in the same manner, serve 
indefinitely. 
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Not merely in the universities, but in all institutions above primary 
grade, instructors are supposed to teach only one or possibly two 
subjects in which they are especially prepared, and as a result are 
first of all professional men and only secondarily teachers. While 
this system brings to such technical subjects as medical, legal, and 
engineering branches men who are in actual contact with professional 
problems, it deprives the institution of a body of professors who 
devote their entire time to its interests and to the welfare of students. 
Another common result of the system is that such subjects as history, 
literature, natural sciences, and mathematics are taught by lawyers, 
physicians, and engineers instead of by teachers trained in the higher 
normal schools, because the latter are often unable, especially in the 
smaller cities, to obtain enough teaching hours in their special subjects 
to furnish them a living. One of the university reforms of 1918 was 
the introduction of the system of allowing outside persons to give 
lectures parallel to those of the regular professor, and the abolition of 
compulsory attendance, so that a student is free to desert an un- 
interesting regular professor for a more acceptable one, or he may be 
a “‘free”’ student and not attend any classes, his progress being judged 
solely by the laboratory or other “practical” work and by the annual 
examinations. The ‘free’? student pays the same fees as those 
regularly enrolled. 

For admission to most university courses, preparation equivalent 
to that of the ‘‘colegio,”’ or secondary school, is required, with entrance 
examinations for those coming from normal or vocational schools. 
The University of Buenos Aires, however, examines all students not 
graduates of its own ‘‘colegio,’’ which has a course one year longer 
than that of other ‘‘colegios.’”’ For admission to a few courses, 
indicated below, somewhat less preparation is required. 

The following outline shows the various courses offered at Argentine 
universities, their duration and the diplomas to which they lead.! 














Course Number of years Diploma 
| 
INFO CITC Sse Soe at 6 (includes interne practice)___| Physician. 
IM OnbiSthy rere ate Fe Ait Ria) SMe ie es PRLS EP Dentist. 
1D) Osa eet aos ds SD Lafi y one ie Re nede es ae | Doctor of dental surgery. 
NEMMMAC Le ee DEAS dep l Gea nora lee eens Rita were | Pharmacist. 

HD) ORMEesinomeet ame tone Me a re opine Gmc Siohin ot enh saber = ta ee | Doctor in pharmacy and biochemistry. 
ANS pe ee es a ee UR) Nee sT SRA Ca tee aolyets ee Necew Wien eet | Attorney (‘‘procurador’’). 
NIB) OURS at oO Fa ee wy 6E@varelatas:4) pace Lawyer (‘‘abogado”’’). 

BLS) ERIN a ee sak en Sal Some additional subjects and | Doctor of jurisprudence. 
thesis (La Plata, 6 years). 
Notarial science_________________ DARING bin DE Rain SAC oh eee eS at | Notary. 
Diplomacy Bea GS Mila Gree ees AUN MR Es lS QNGROSATION Sie) see ee ee | Diplomatist. 
DOVES ee pe ie none  ag wes ta 5 (Rosario only 2)_____-_-__--- | Doctor of political science. 


1 Taken from Guia de Estudios Superiores en la Republica Argentina, Ila. Edicion, 1928. Ministerio 
de Justicia e Instruccién Publica, Instituto de Psicotécnica y de Orientacién Profesional, Buenos Aires. 
2 1 year less preparation required. 
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Course Number of years Diploma 
Civil engineering. _______________ (Gee ee ee ths cee Sale BB si a ABS Civil engineer. 
Hydraulic engineering__________ FSP eo eee ia eee re Hydraulic engineer. 
Industrial engineering.__________ AS GO nae ee Rete ahah See Industrial engineer. 
Mechanical engineering_-_______ ob eck OP pepe ee ee Se Mechanical engineer. 
Lectin callkera pine erin ise oma a ee eae er ene ee cy Electrical engineer. 
Chemical engineering___________ NE sea an RI RAE coe ee ae 10 Chemical engineer. 
PAT CITE CLC eae = ee ene (A eet Oete Ane Be 2) 8 een eee Architect. 
Sunveyin gies sles ee ee W322 Ss ei ee Rae ee en Surveyor. 
ILI OLS CLOT CO ie eee AEN ie lee IIIS Sil ne Rees a Be NE ee Re Doctor of physical-mathematical sci- 
ences. 
i) Ope te te Re ee Ne eee eee eee 2 Bee} Se eee ee: Licentiate in physical-mathematical sci- 
ences. 
iD) ORC nse Eee eS Ae SS EN Te NA Cre et Doctor of natural science. 
IL) Oars e e  e Fy OE SE Pe Beeches AB JO coe I | Doctor of chemistry. 
ID Yoga ee ie Bias ty ieee nn BN pe Se UM eb | Chemical expert. 
HYCOMOMICISCIEN COZ = == eee ae ee ets Ae EL ee hee | Doctor of economic science. 
1D) SR = ee ee a ge ee SoAlt iy Re dl el ait OS eae ot | Public accountant. 
BIE) Qa oy ON ee eee ae Foe ee See pees Soe eee eT eal | Administrator of estates. 
iD) OR. oe oes ee 3 (Rosario only 2)_.--_------__| Consul. 
1) (ees ee ee I (ROSavioy. 2:2) aaa ee a ee Diploma of business administration 
G1) OSA ON nage es Be eco se Disa eee ey ee ES Actuary. 
ALD) Qe ae wd ele as in SB SS [eee ee 8 eee eee Public expert in penmanship. 
TD Over ao ee ye Te YSERA san st aes at SAS a Peel | Public translator. 
Veterinary medicine._-._______-_ CAE Je reer rN peat ee OUEST | Doctor of veterinary science. 
ATIC GULG se tee ane swipe AWB 12 ot Eee acti Lee en On Sees | Agricultural engineer. 
Philosophy and letters, educa- | 5, and thesis___--.____________ | Doctor of philosophy and letters, phi- 
tion. losophy and science of education, his- 
tory, or letters. 
AB) Oe Pe ee Xe ea Oe ae ae Fs a Se re LS Ue Bee Secondary school teacher (‘‘profesor’’) 
of philosophy, history, French, physi- 
| cal education, ete. 
1D Xo Te oa esr eee) eA Speen es Laem, St De a ee Archivist. 
1B) Ores Sea RSA Ohh A Ble ee Nees Librarian. 
15) es 8 Ne ee ene BE ese ie ae cen ee) Pte Set ns) | Museum expert. 








2 1 year less preparation required. 


University fees generally vary between sums equivalent to $60 
and $80, United States currency, per year, but at Buenos Aires they 
run as high as $92 and at Tucum4n as low as $10. The diploma 
fee varies from $12 to $100. 

Great importance is attached to the possession of a professional 
diploma, since it is at the same time the license required for the 
practice of the profession, whether medicine, law, engineering, or 
teaching, and in other vocations such as agriculture, the degree is 
necessary for technical experts in the government service and hence 
has a definite value. As has been well explained by Sefior Ernesto 
Nelson, inspector of secondary, normal, and special education, in 
the chapter on the Argentine Republic in the Educational Yearbook, 
1925,° the granting by the State of a diploma which permanently 
protects the holder against competition in the open market, tends to 
create a privileged professional class, overcrowding the universities 





3 Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1925. 
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with those seeking professional licenses and belittling other lines of 
activity. At the same time the State monopoly of the diploma- 
granting privilege discourages all private initiative in higher educa- 
tion, thus preventing wholesome competition. Argentine official 
universities have, therefore, special responsibilities and problems 
with which to deal. There is only one private university, the Catholic 
University in Buenos Aires, and it has of course no official standing. 

University authorities exercise no oversight over students outside 
of the classroom and no rooming facilities are provided, except the 
small dormitory for medical students at Rosario, which was built by 
private subscription. A plan has been submitted to Congress for a 
dormitory in Buenos Aires to take care of girls coming to the capital 
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CENTRAL BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TUCUMAN 


While Tucuman is one of the newer universities of Argentina, it offers unusual educational service in the 
Province of Tucuman 


for study. In view of this situation, it is natural that college life as 
known in the United States does not exist, even organized athletics 
being left to outside clubs. The student association is, however, a 
very real force which interests itself largely in university and national 
politics. Strikes to enforce the student point of view are not uncom- 
mon and have materially influenced the form of university organi- 
zation and brought about some genuine reforms, especially in the 
curriculum. As a class the students ally themselves closely with 
organized labor and carry on some extension work. 

To train teachers for the secondary and normal schools, the Argen- 
tine Government maintains 8 higher normal schools—1 for men, 
5 for women, and 2 coeducational; a more advanced institute for 
secondary school teachers; a normal school for modern language 
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teachers; an institute of physical education; and special teacher- 
training courses at the two schools for deaf-mutes. All of these 
except six normal schools are at the national capital. 

Many of the normal schools were founded by the American teachers 
whom Sarmiento brought from the United States 50 years ago, and 
whose memory is still held in grateful remembrance. The curricula 
in all the higher normals are the same, with slight variations. Grad- 
uates of the 4-year lower normal schools are given three more years 
of training, majoring in either science or literature. English is 
required in both majors, as well as the history of education and school 
legislation, while throughout the course three hours a week of prac- 
tice teaching is done in the lower normal school. 





NORMAL SCHOOL FOR MEN, BUENOS AIRES 


The coeducational Institute for Secondary School Teachers, which 
has slightly higher entrance requirements, gives more strictly spe- 
cialized courses in the following majors: Mathematics, Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, history, geography, physics, chemistry, natural 
sciences, French, English, and Italian. In all of these the science 
and history of education and practice teaching are required, the latter 
being done in the annexed secondary school. The work is spread 
over four years, but with fewer hours per week and mostly in the 
late afternoon to accommodate the teachers who make up the bulk 
of the student body. 

The Normal School for Modern Language Teachers, for girls, 
although organized on the same plan as the other normals, follows 
an entirely different scheme of instruction. Two majors are offered— 
French and English—and with the exception of a few hours of Span- 
ish and Argentine literature and history, psychology and history of 
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education, all subjects relate to the language major and are taught 
in that language. This is possible owing to the fact that most of 
the students come up through the annexed practice school and lower 
normal, in which from 8 years of age pupils have studied either 
French or English. Through an intensive study of English gram- 
mar, phonetics, history of the English language, the geography and 
history of England (and to some extent of the United States), English 
literature, and very careful training in methods of teaching the lan- 
guage, with a large amount of practice teaching, students acquire 
an exceptional command of written and spoken English, which would 
seem impossible without residence in an English-speaking country. 





NORMAL SCHOOL NO. 2 FOR GIRLS, ROSARIO 


One of the normal schools maintained by the National Government in the Provinces 


The phonetic alphabet is used from the very beginning of the work 
in the practice school. 

The National Institute of Physical Education, which has classes 
on alternate days for men and women, and entirely in the late after- 
noon, is primarily for the training of teachers in this branch. A 
scientific physical development rather than prowess in sports and 
athletics is the aim of the school, which gives a fundamental course 
of three years and a specialized course of one year. Anatomy, 
physiology, choral singing, gymnastics, and teaching methods, 
together with considerable practice teaching, make up the bulk of 
the fundamental course, while the fourth year comprises athletics 
and sports for men, and aesthetic gymnastics and sports for women. 
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The diploma given by all the higher normals is that of ‘‘ Profesor’’ 
(Secondary School Teacher) of history, mathematics, natural sciences, 
etc., as the case may be. 

Other institutions of more than secondary grade are the following, 
all in or near Buenos Aires: National Academy of Fine Arts, offering 
courses in painting or sculpture (about four years), and a supple- 
mentary course in architecture (two years), for students having the 
required preparation in these branches, and conferring diplomas of 
“Painter” and ‘Sculptor’; Graduate School of Fine Arts at La 
Plata, which has 3-year advanced courses in painting, sculpture, 
engraving, and music; National Conservatory of Music and Decla- 
mation, with 4-year courses for teachers of vocal and instrumental 
music, three or four year courses in lyric theatrical art (individual 
or choral singing, dancing), and 3-year courses in declamation or 
theatrical art (low entrance requirements), leading to the correspond- 
ing certificate or to the diploma of ‘‘Profesor”’; the Military College 
at San Martin, which has a 4-year course based on less than full 
secondary school preparation; and the Naval-Military School at 
Rio Santiago, which prepares marines, navy electricians, and navy 
machinists in 5-year courses based on considerably less than secondary 
schooling. 

In 1926 (the latest year for which comparative statistics are 
available) the five universities had an enrollment of 15,761, distributed 
as follows: * Buenos Aires, 9,090; Littoral, 2,675; Cérdoba, 2,298; 
La Plata, 1,627; Tucuman, 71. Although the University of Buenos 
Aires has almost 60 per cent of the student population, there appears 
to be a trend toward the provincial universities. The distribution 
by professions was as follows: 











Total 
Profession ood ee 
hevaitbranches@s222 22 5 a ae Se ey 3, 355 21.3 
INT@ GCI ety es et es EE eek fle Bibs woe eee s Ede ee ents ere 6, 678 42. 4 
IDEMTIStR Vis ope oe eee ens CRE a eet ea pee ene, Peg ee eee 1, 085 6. 9 
Ramm acy ran culolOc hema Sui yee | 859 5. 4 
Obstetrics: fii, 32a. sabre pe ee Se eee eect. et aE es | 234 Te, 
1dineanaeermay Te Ee he a rol Me pct oR rg 1, 031 6. 5 
Architecture: san ete US ijn je Ae iit dee eee ae | 253 1. 6 
UTE 2S CLETN COE 2 pase oes a ioe eg aS era es Sap neairaape coe SREY | 31 2 
UT Ve yt eee: SE re Fe Nee ie Seek 2 eee ae eee rete OES 77 5h 
Chemistry Hest wes Se S.C eh itp hee eee ae eer en i | 202 ils 
Philosophyzandilettersmeducations == =e ee 580 3. 7 
HCONOMUCESCIEMCES= Seek SP Nate IG SNC 1 ea eege eae a ag moa | 859 5. 4 
Agriculture and veterinary science_____-_--------------- 517 3.3 











4 Guia de Estudios Superiores en la Reptiblica Argentina, Ila. Edicién, 1928. Ministerio de Justicia 
e Instruccién Publica, Instituto de Psicotécnica y de Orientacién Profesional, Buenos Aires. 
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The Bureau of Professional Guidance points out* the great dis- 
advantage to the country of having so large a proportion of medical 
and law students and so small a number in agricultural branches, in 
a country whose major industries are agriculture and stockraising, 
as well as the overcrowding of the two favorite professions that 
inevitably results. 

The women students are found mainly in the faculties of philosophy 
and letters (which are really teachers’ colleges), where they largely 
outnumber the men, and in the medical branches. 

Statistics for the other institutions of higher education (as far as 
available), also for the year 1926, are given below: 





Normal School for Men, Buenos Aires_______________________________ 80 
Normal School for Women, Buenos Aires____________________________- 170 
Normal School for Modern Language Teachers (women), Buenos Aires__ 78 
Normal (School for Women, Ila Plata: 2-7-2 2) 33 
Nom ales choolsforsWomenwsantarbies sa. -2 oes oe Se ee ee 53 
Normal School, Coeducational, Concepcién del Uruguay_______________ 511 
Normal School, Coeducational, Corrientes____________________________ 38 
Normal Schoolifor Women, Cordobas- 226 -) 222] a eee 23 
Normal School for Women, Tucum4n____-________________________ = _- 14 
Institute for Secondary School Teachers, Buenos Aires____-__-__________ 775 
Institute of Physical Education, Buenos Aires__.______________________ 357 
Training course for teachers of male deaf-mutes, Buenos Aires__________ 610 
Training course for teachers of female deaf-mutes, Buenos Aires_________ 612 
National Academy of Fine Arts, Buenos Aires______.___--___________- 580 
Graduate; schoolvof Kine Antsy ual Platas <= sss. nee ee ee 

National Conservatory of Music and Declamation, Buenos Aires_______- 360 
INV TUT earns © IV oe renee sea Se ES ne tate = elt Soe ie ees ee ep ame ce 7 500 
Nenale vy iilitaryais ClO Oleic state tom by Se Re ere Ep eee eee S i ie ee ee 7 300 


From the foregoing survey it is evident that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is thoroughly alive to the need of training future leaders for all 
phases of the national life, and that the privileges of higher education 
are being extended to ambitious youth in every section of the Republic. 





4Guia de Estudios Superiores en la Republica Argentina, IIa. Edicién, 1928. Ministerio de Justicia 
e Instruccién Puiblica, Instituto de Psicotécnica y de Orientacién Profesional, Buenos Aires. 

5 It is possible to maintain courses for so small a number of students because they are given, not in sepa- 
rate institutions, but at the lower normal schools. [Author’s note.] 

6 Statistics for 1927 

7 Approximate. 
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By Dr. J. Francisco V. Sitva 


Corresponding Member in Argentina of the Real Academia de Historia of Spain 


(Much has been written of the hundred years of undisturbed peace between Canada 
and the United States, and rightly so. At the same time the fact that two other mem- 
bers of the American family of nations: Argentina and Brazil, have in the past year 
celebrated the centenary of peace between them does not seem to be so well known. 
It is rather extraordinary that in a year in which peace talk, peace initiatives and 
peace treaties have filled such a prominent part in the public press, little or no men- 
tion, outside of the Latin American press, has been made of one of the most notable 
achievements in the entire annals of peace.—Editor’s note.) 


HE Treaty of August 27, 1828, which put an end to the 

war then existing between the Brazilian Empire and the 

United Provinces of the River Plate, marks the initiation 

of a period of peace between two great American peoples, 

and the recent celebration of the first centenary of this peace leads 

us to consider that instrument in its real value in the history and 

statecraft of this hemisphere and, more particularly, in the history 

and politics of its component peoples, who need a clear affirmation of 
their nationalizing determinants. 

When it fell to Dorrego—whose distinguished figure in imperishable 
bronze, the inspired work of the Argentine Irurtia, has just been added 
to the galaxy of immortals in the city of Buenos Aires—to preside over 
the preliminary peace convention which followed the defeat of the 
Imperial troops at Ituzaing6é by the republican forces under General 
Alvear February 20, 1827, he plucked from the national escenario a 
lesson quite derogatory to the constitution of 1826, the unitarianism 
of which, rejected by the provincial creoles, brought about the im- 
mediate presidential renunciation of Rivadavia—that reformer of 
the civil spirit and governmental action—and then, through the 
diplomatic mediation of England, accepted the segregation of the 
Banda Oriental,’ an integral part of the vice-royalty whose seat was 
Buenos Aires, thus establishing a new and enduring foundation for 








1 Now Uruguay. 
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the national life of Argentina, from the viewpoint of both domestic 
and foreign policy. 

The peace treaty of August 27, 1828, was in no sense representative, 
in the diplomatic history of Argentina and Brazil, of its signatory 
powers. Nor could the rest of the American countries perceive that 
a treaty of apparently but relative value, closely restricted to the 
business in hand, and achieving due constitutional ratification, pos- 
sessed a significance far beyond the securing of a better modus 
vivendi between two contiguous nations and the preaching, at times 
feverishly fervid, of pacifism. 

The treaty of 1828 represents not only peace between Argentina 
and Brazil which, irrespective of their geographical greatness and 
moral influence are still but two national units, but, also, the convivencia 
in the epoch subsequent to 1810 of the two languages of our Latin 
America: the Spanish and the Portuguese, transported to American 
soil by ‘‘conquistadores”’ of almost superhuman achievement who, 
encouraged by an inner faith in Christ pressed forward to enlarge the 
imperial dominion,—to the unhappy fortune of the aborigines. 

The inner function of history has always been to link the series 
of happenings in the life of a people with the succession of ideas and 
trends which determine human evolution, to observe and distinguish 
its economic factors, to assign to these their respective réles without 
ignoring the existence of spiritual factors and the unknown scope of 
their influence. 

Thus, although Argentina and Brazil are but integral parts of the 
same geographical unit, America, itself, the historical unit to which 
they irrevocably belong, gravitates around them, our America, which 
won its place in occidental life four centuries ago by virtue of the 
individual discoveries of Castile and Portugal, discoveries nourished 
by the leaven of democracy and religious unity. The mother coun- 
tries of the conquistadores and navigators who in the plenitude of the 
sixteenth century brought into being and equipped with the complex 
machinery of civilized life so many countries, also transported to the 
soil of the New World both their collective genius and their political 
problems, there to be shaped and assimilated without losing their 
original vigor and strength. 

And so a historic parallel is established in what might be called the 
motherland projection: first, the renewal of ‘‘peninsular”’ rivalry 
on the banks of the River Plate by the two great neighbors, a rivalry 
which breaks forth anew in the war ended by the treaty of 1828; 
and, second, the later linguistic peace, also a renewal, which followed 
the signing of the treaty mentioned. 

And when we consider the Argentino-Brazilian clash ended by the 
treaty of 1828 as the decisive war between two opposing political 
systems each bent on extending itself, that is, the monarchical in 
Brazil, and the republican in Argentina, in connection with the rest 
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of the American Republics, we see that entirely apart from its decisive 
character at a time when the panorama of European diplomacy 
might have interfered with the free development of the new democ- 
racies, the treaty in question must be regarded as an epochal event 
particularly when it is remembered that the monarchical system 
continued to subsist in Brazil, and that during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century its guaranty of peace exercised a marked influence 
in the cultural evolution of both nations—to one of which it served 
as a bridge to the establishment of the Republic. 

To say that the peace of 1828 between Argentina and Brazil was 
of transcendental significance is no mere nationalistic exaggeration, 
since it was the result of the clash between the territorial Portuguese 
block, an unbroken unit since the achievement of its independence, 
and the largest national fragment—Argentina—resulting from the 
division of Spain’s viceroyalties in the New World. With the 
exception of Uruguay, they share between them the unbroken 
Atlantic coast from the Amazon to the Magellan Straits, so that 
their naval and commercial policy has much-to gain from a mutual 
understanding, not only in their own benefit but to the well-being of 
all the American peoples. 

The special feature of the Brazilian land front*er which, semi- 
circular in trend, forms part of the boundary of almost every South 
American country, plainly demonstrates, thanks to the sagacity of 
Brazilian diplomatic policy during the nineteenth century—a policy 
inherited from the mother country—the possibilities in a cordial 
policy between our America and Brazil. One has but to recall the 
extension of their respective territories and populations, the totals 
of their production and commerce, their military and naval contin- 
gents, the development of their ecclesiastical hierarchies, the grade 
of their respective cultures, and their reciprocal influence in inter- 
national life. 

In spite of the fact that subsequent to the Argentino-Brazilian 
peace treaty of 1828 the peace of America has been violently dis- 
turbed not only by those civil wars which seem to be inherent 
in the case of democracies struggling to obtain ground to support 
the share of responsibility in the government so suddenly thrust 
upon them, but by wars of diverse character such as that with 
Paraguay, the ‘‘War of the Pacific,” the Mexican and the Cuban 
Wars, it is nevertheless true that beginning with 1828 the pax linguis- 
tica, the peace between the Spanish and the Portuguese, has not 
been disturbed; and this fact, with all that it implies in respect to 
racial progress and culture, possesses a singular value and one of 
happy augury. 

And if we extend the historical-geographic sense, whcreby our 
America is considered a whole both by origin and destiny, in order to 
evaluate its European sources—the mother countries with their 
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illustrious contributions to occidental civilization—it will be seen that 
within the concepts of our new policy of Ibero-American solidarity, 
already free from rhetorical tinsel, the Argentine-Brazilian treaty of 
1828 established, experimentally, for the hundred years which followed 
what might be called a racial peace. 

Thus considered, the peace treaty of 1828 in its racial extension, 
primarily in the New World and then overseas, possesses in the 
religious sense a still further amplitude, since the races 1t covers are 
Catholic; in other words it is an interesting fact and one which should 
not be ignored that the treaty in question covers a lasting peace 
throughout a territory of many millions of square kilometers and 
between an even greater number of millions of inhabitants all one 
within universal Catholicism. * * * 

These hundred years of peace between Argentina and Brazil have 
inevitably fostered in these two countries a mutual desire to know 
each other better, both economically and culturally, a desire which 
because of geographical contacts has deeply and favorably influenced— 
in a pacific sense—the character of their relations not only with each 
other but with all the American countries, among which Argentina’s 
predominating fraternal interest is indisputably acknowledged. 

It was in alluston to this great work of racial confraternity, now 
being cemented anew by President Irigoyen, that the ambassador to 
Brazil, Doctor de Toledo, at the close of Doctor Irigoyen’s first 
administration in 1922 addressed him as follows: ‘‘At the conclusion 
of your administration Your Excellency may well say that from the 
struggles you have undertaken and from the ideas for which you have 
fought there has been inculcated in the soul of the Argentine people, 
for the use of your successors, a great store of democracy, together with 
a deeply rooted love for the peace and unity of the American nations. ”’ 
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By Earu Hamitton SmitH 
Late Major, United States Army 


HE Cuban Government under the initiative of President 
Machado himself, has begun a vigorous campaign in the 
United States to stimulate increased interest in genuine 
Habana cigars with the object of enabling smokers who 
prefer this brand to get what they really want over the counter. 

In order to help the discriminating consumer of Cuba’s far famed 
and historical crop the Cuban Government has for some little time 
been affixing an official green seal to the bottom and side of every 
box containing genuine Habana cigars, and one purpose of the cam- 
paign is to broadcast this fact, particularly in these United States, 
the slogan being: ‘‘ Always look for the green seal.” 

Another objective is the prompt exposure and prosecution of 
persons who have been faking Cuban cigars and labels by more or 
less ingenious methods, some of which will be mentioned later on in 
this article. In due time the Cuban authorities will extend this 
campaign to include Europe and virtually all countries where Habana 
cigars are purchased and appreciated by discriminating smokers. 

Dr. Eugenio Molinet, Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor of Cuba, is president of the Cuban Tobacco Commission which, 
assisted by a number of tobacco experts, including Mr. Manuel 
Fernandez Valle, secretary of the commission, has this work in hand 
with offices in the Department of Agriculture. 

The campaign was broached at the 1927 meeting of the Growers 
and Tobacco Dealers of Cuba, and resulted in the Cortina Act which, 
introduced by Senator Manuel Cortina and passed by the Cuban 
Congress, was legally defined by presidential decree of January 7, 
1928. Shortly after this date two technical representatives were 
appointed by the Government, and among other experts on this 
commission are included two representatives each of the Growers 
and Tobacco Dealers Association, the Cigar and Cigarette Makers 
Association, and the Cigar Makers Union. 

The work of the commission is on behalf of the entire Cuban 
tobacco leaf industry and contemplates not only promotion, adver- 
tising and publicity activities, but also scientific research and experi- 
mentation. Considerable benefit will in due time be developed from 
this important phase of the plan, 
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The Cuban Government in November, 1928, appointed Mr. Jchn 
Vavasour Noel as director of advertising and promotion section of 
the Machado tobacco agenda and it has been his duty to place the 
Commission’s illustrated advertisements in high-class United States 
magazines and other periodicals and in general to stimulate editorial 
and news interest in the merits of genuine Habana made cigars. 
Already a number of special articles and featured items have appeared 
in the United States news and periodic press. It may be added that 
Mr. Noel has had a distinguished career of over 30 years in work 
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CULTIVATING TOBACCO UNDER CHEESECLOTH 


The growing of tobacco under shelter produces leaves milder in flavor and lighter in color 


connected with Pan American affairs, beginning as a special corre- 
spondent in several of the Republics from 1894 to 1899. He was 
Chief of the Foreign Press Bureau of the Pan American Exposition 
in Buffalo in 1901; has been a publicity advisor to the Governments 
of Mexico, Peru, and Cuba; was Assistant Secretary General of the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress, Washington, D. C., 1915; 
Secretary, Pan American Commercial Congress, Washington; D. C., 
1919; Secretary-Treasurer and an organizer of the Pan American 
Division, International Advertising Association; and he is now and 
for several years past has been Southern Manager of ‘‘The Spur,” 
a semi-monthly magazine of travel, fashion, and sport. 














A CUBAN TOBACCO DRYING HOUSE 


A typical house where the leaves are dried immediately after cutting 
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SEWING TOBACCO LEAVES FOR DRYING 


The leaves are joined in pairs and hung over poles for drying 
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To assist him in this campaign Mr. Noel selected Karl Decker, the 
well-known war correspondent, with headquarters in Habana, and 
the writer of this article in New York and Washington. 

Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador of Cuba to the United States, and 
a representative of his Government in the League of Nations; who, 
leaving Italy in the turbulent ‘‘Nineties”’ joined the revolutionary 
army in the war for Cuban independence and later became a Cuban 
citizen, is also assisting in the campaign. As recently as November 
26, 1928, Ambassador Ferrara issued an official press statement from 
the Embassy in Washington which reads in part as follows: 


The Government of the Republic of Cuba has officially announced its desire to 
protect the genuineness of the Cuban cigar trade-mark against counterfeit, in the 
interest of the Cuban producers, the consumers of the United States, and the 
world. 

Through the intervention of the Embassy and the Consulates of Cuba, the 
Government of General Machado desires to take steps to prosecute those de- 
ceiving the American public by contending that the cigars they sell are made in 
Habana or manufactured with Cuban tobacco, when the reverse is true. 

Many forms of deceit are used. As a means of defrauding the consumer labels 
printed in Cuba, bearing the words ‘‘ Made in Havana” are purchased and pasted 
on the inside cover of the boxes containing the spurious wares. Others deliber- 
ately fake goods, names, labels and all the trimmings, or imitate well-known 
Havana brands, use Spanish names, but give no Habana address. 

To overcome these unfair practices at the expense of the American consumers 
and to advance the legitimate merits of a product which has enjoyed the patronage 
of exacting cigar smokers all over the world for several generations, the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, through a special tobacco commission, has decided to take action 
in order to put a stop to this present state of affairs. 

The Government of Cuba places a green seal on every box of cigars actually 
manufactured in Cuba. This seal of the Republic is the customer’s guarantee 
that he is getting the genuine article. Hence, to identify the Havana cigar, 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE GREEN SEAL AND MAKE SURE THAT THE 
ORIGINAL GENUINE CIGARS HAVE NOT BEEN SUBSTITUTED 


Fifty thousand personal cards will be sent from the Secretary of Agriculture 
of Cuba to American consumers, calling attention to the green seal. But this 
is only a part of the official program to further stimulate appreciation of the 
Cuban tobacco leaf. 

There is something about the soil and climate of my country that brings 
nature’s own aid to the acknowledged skill of the Cuban cigar makers, admittedly 
the best in the world. They have the soul of the artist and the practiced hand 
of the skilled engineer, putting the rare finishing touches to the soothing herb 
grown by the justly famous Cuban planters of the provinces of Havana, Pinar 
del Rio, and Santa Clara. 

The program of my Government does not conflict in the slightest degree with 
the business of those firms in the United States that manufacture cigars from 
genuine Cuban tobacco. The fraudulent dealer is just as much a menace to 
them as to those resident in Cuba. The purpose is to safeguard the interest of 
the consumer as well as legitimate commerce. 

The Cuban tobacco crop is always of good quality and it is not right that an 
inferior quality be given to the consumer when he seeks a superior article. 
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SELECTING LEAVES 


The dried leaves of Cuban tobacco are assorted into several classes of wrappers 
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SELECTION OF CIGARS 


Expert workers assort the cigars according to grade, color, size, ete., before packing in boxes 
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This statement attracted widespread interest, enlisting con- 
siderable editorial support, including an editorial in the Post of 
Washington, D. C., which reads in part as follows: 

It seems strange that the Cuban Government should be compelled to take 
steps within this country to protect the products of Cuba against misbranding and 
counterfeiting. What is the United States Government doing? The law pro- 
vides penalties for commercial frauds. For the protection of American citizens 
this law should be enforced, without requiring the help of another government. 


The magazine Tobacco in its editorial columns of November 29 
reiterates the statement of the Cuban Tobacco Commission that 
‘“No other tobacco grown, regardless of how expertly cured and 
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INTERIOR OF A CUBAN CIGAR FACTORY 


While the cigar makers are at work, a man seated on a high platform reads to them the news of the day as 
well as the latest or favorite books 


blended, can equal Havana leaf for fragrance. It is also truthfully 
said: Nature has chosen to endow these sunny Cuban fields with 
the earth’s most favorable tobacco growing conditions.” 

The United States Tobacco Journal in its issue of December 1 said: 

Increased consumption of its tobacco and its manufactured product in what 
Cuba has set out to realize. To attain its end it is now doing what any forward- 
looking business man would do to create a larger market for his goods. It is 
advertising. 

The businesslike way in which the Government of General Machado 
has begun to promote a leading industry of that country has, moreover, 
caused much favorable comment in trade circles. May it not be a 
sign pointing to a helpful modus operandi which other governments 
might well adopt in their respective relations with business? 


MONUMENT 
BOLIVAR IN QUITO 


NATIONAL competition has recently been opened by the 
Government of Ecuador in the matter of securing an 
acceptable plan, architecturally and sculpturally, for the 
monument to Bolivar, the great Liberator, to be erected 

in Quito. The minister of Ecuador to France, together with two 
members of the Sociedad Bolivariana, of Quito, now residing in Paris, 
form the committee charged with the realization of the competition 
in question. A jury of experts composed of recognized artists and 
art critics, four in number, will pass upon all work submitted. All 
plans, sketches, models, etc., of competing artists must be received 
in the Legation of Ecuador, 9 Avenue Wagram, Paris, by March 31, 
1929, at the latest. 

For the execution of the monument the Government of Ecuador 
has assigned the sum of 2,000,000 franes—about $80,000—a sum 
which includes payment to the artist or architect for his rights in 
the work receiving the approval of the awarding jury, the successful 
artist being bound to take charge of the work in Quito. Honorable 
distinctions will be awarded the plans receiving second and third 
awards, respectively. It may be added that the award of the jury 
will be subject to definite ratification by the Sociedad Bolivariana, 
of Quito, with which the successful competitor will sign a formal 
contract for the execution of the work. 

Further details as to this competition, which, it is understood, is an 
open one, may be obtained from the Legation of Ecuador, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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1 Courtesy of His Excellency Senor Don Gonzalo Zaldumbide, Minister of Ecuador to the United 
States. 
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HE designation by the Government of El Salvador of 
Sefiora Maria de Guillén-Rivas, the wife of the actual 
Assistant Secretary of Public Health and Welfare in that 
Republic as the representative of that country in the Pan 

American Commission of Women, was duly announced in the No- 
vember issue of the Bulletin. Not until now, however, has it been 
possible to assemble the data necessary to the following brief bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Maria de Guillén-Rivas, the wife of Dr. Joaquin Guillén-Rivas, is 
one of the most eminent exponents of the intellectual and moral 





SENORA MARIA DE GUILLEN-RIVAS 


Who represents Salvador on the Pan American Commission of Women 
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prestige attained by the women of El Salvador. Born in 1889 of 
Colombian parents, Don Rafael Alvarez Lalinde and Dona Julia 
Angel de Alvarez Lalinde, the latter of very grateful memory, Dofia 
Maria was educated in Colegio de la Asuncién in the city of Santa 
Ana, where she has until recently resided. 

Married in 1914, she is now the mother of five children to whom 
she has devoted herself closely in the intimate life of the home, but 
not to the exclusion of other things. From childhood an ardent 
admirer of goodness and beauty, in both the moral and artistic sense, 
Sefiora de Guillén-Rivas has always found time to collaborate in the 
social, religious, and intellectual activities of the community in which 
she lives and, moreover, to continue the cult of letters, which she has 
practiced for many years. 

Her literary work, though abundant, is but little known much of 
it being still unpublished. Apart from numerous contributions to 
the press on themes of current and social interest, her most important 
work, which was awarded second prize in a national literary competi- 
tion for ‘regional novels,” was La Hija de Casa (The Daughter of the 
House). She has also written several plays and another novel on a 
Central American theme. 

As will be seen, Sefora de Guillén-Rivas brings to the Pan Ameri- 
can Commission of Women gifts of a high order, in addition to the 
most ardent enthusiasm for the betterment of the condition of women 
and the safeguarding of childhood, not only in El Salvador but 
throughout the Americas. 
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S THIS edition goes to press “‘the moving finger of Time” has 

just written 1929 across a waiting world, as the latter slipped, 

for better or worse, into the curve of a new cycle of days and nights. 

Nineteen twenty-eight, with all its hopes and fears, its tragedies 

and comedies of accomplishment and frustration, well played or ill, 

has gone to join the infinity of yesterdays which make the history of 
humanity. 

Looked at with an unprejudiced not to say optimistic eye, 1929, 
even thus early, is big with promise of better things for the world in 
general. With the heartening lessening of unemployment every- 
where, with the slow but steady increase of prosperity in even the 
most war-scarred and heavily taxed countries, with balanced budgets 
in the majority of American Republics and the resulting economic 
betterment and progress of their peoples, with the increasingly better 
understanding between labor and capital—particularly in these 
United States—and, above all, with peace, good will, and disarmament 
one of the main preoccupations of almost every government and 
people, who will be rash enough to say that 1929 will not become one 
of the milestones—perhaps the greatest of all—in the world’s progress 
toward civilized living, socially and politically? 

That America is taking a vigorous initiative in what might be 
called a world movement toward conciliation and peace is abundantly 
attested by the Kellogg multilateral pact—which before the next 
issue of the Bulletin will undoubtedly have the approval of the 
Senate—and by President-elect Hoover’s “good will” trip to the 
Latin-American countries, now drawing to its successful close. It 
was surely a fortunate and happy accident that the League of Nations 
and the Pan American Conference of Arbitration and Conciliation 
should both be in session when the long-standing boundary question 
between Bolivia and Paraguay recently came to an acute crisis. 
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INAUGURAI SESSION OF THE PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION, DECEMBER 10, 1928 


Secretary Kellogg, as chairman, is shown addressing the conference 


And it was an even more happy and significant circumstance that 
the Pan American Conference of Arbitration and Conciliation, itself 
an outgrowth of the Pan American Union, should become—as it did— 
the chosen mediator, thus proving beyond any peradventure that the 
American hemisphere has its own solidarity and its own cooperative 
and conciliatory agencies for the purpose. And certainly not the 
least of the favorable auguries of 1929 is that an incipient war be- 
tween two neighboring countries, both members in good standing of 
the American family of nations, is well on the road to peaceable ad- 
justment through the friendly efforts and good offices of the Pan 
American Arbitration Conference—in other words, through the 
efforts of the rest of the family. 


The Governing Board. 

That the month which has just closed has been an extraordinarily 
busy one for the members of the Governing Board of the Union goes 
without saying, if only because of the fact that a majority of them 
are serving as delegates to the Pan American Conference on Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation which, inaugurated December 10 by President 
Coolidge is still in session, although as this edition goes to press it is 
learned that their work is practically finished, save for the final 
plenary session in which signatures and seals will be affixed to the 
instrument attesting their achievement, and the formal closure of the 
Conference by the Secretary of State. 
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But without the conierentcd = Decémbér? sorta baile Thaw been a 
busy month, as may :hé*:seen soo; #kmong the .matters discussed 
at their regular meéting: vatound ‘the: “nionuimentel “mikdgany table 
in the board room was a motion by His Excellency the Minister of 
Ecuador, Dr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide expressing the collective pleasure 
of the members over the visit of Mr. Herbert Hoover, President-elect 
of the United States to Central and South America, and their earnest 
wish that this visit would strengthen existing friendly relations, a 
resolution which he prefaced in part by the following observations: 

The simple mention of the visit Mr. Hoover is making to our America brings 
to mind the fact that the Pan American Union has found an unexpected mes- 
senger of good will, whose visit to our countries has aroused such sympathy and 
cordiality that it is difficult to conceive how the Pan American Union could have 
achieved such results by any other means whatever. The personal contact of 
Mr. Hoover with our statesmen and executives, the cordial declarations he is 
making viva voce, the offer of friendship in his own person, as it were, has pro- 
duced an effect which can not fail to touch the deepest feelings of our peoples. 
That a statesman of the category of Mr. Hoover, who represents a power such as 
the United States, the foremost power of the world we may say, should have been 
willing to personally carry this pledge of friendship to our peoples, is a matter 
of the greatest importance and significance. * * * 

The varied character and scope of the work constantly under way 
in the Governing Board may be seen in the following brief mention of 
a few of the many reports rendered at the meeting mentioned: 

The report by His Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes 
Ferrara, of the committee charged with formulating the bases for a 
convention to cover inter-American protection of trade-marks, to be 
reached by the Pan American Trade-Mark Conference to assemble in 
the Union February 11, which report in the form of a 24-page pam- 
phlet has been forwarded to the respective American governments. 

The report of the Permanent Committee of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion in which was included a preliminary draft of program for the 
coming Inter-American Agricultural Conference. In a resolution by 
His Excellency the Minister of Venezuela, Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, 
expressing the deep interest of the board in the work of this commis- 
sion and also in that of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation of 
the Union, the minister stressed the desirability that those countries 
which had not yet appointed their national agricultural committees 
should do so as soon as possible. 

The report by His Excellency the Minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo 
J. Alfaro, of the Permanent Committee on Bibliographical Coopera- 
tion, as to which the Chargé d’Affaires of Honduras, Sefior Don 
Carlos Izaguirre, offered a resolution in which, speaking for the 
board, he expressed their united approval of the report and their 
earnest desire that the governments, members of the union, who had 
not yet named their national cooperating committee in this great 
work should lose no time in doing so. 
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The report by ree Bosley the ee of Cuba, Dr. Orestes 
Ferrara, of the Permanent Committee « -On: the: Gulumbus Lighthouse 
Monument; elicitest: ‘the mosi hearty, approval Sind was accompanied 
by the most animated comment in which the Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, and His Excellency aie 
Minister from the Dominican Republic, Sefior Don Angel Morales, 
took part. From this report it is learned that the number of compet- 
ing architects in this vast project has reached 1,700, representing prac- 
tically all parts of the civilized world; that the first stage of the com- 
petition will have its seat in Madrid where the first exposition of archi- 
tects’ drawings will be inaugurated by His Majesty King Alfonso in 
a building offered for the purpose by the Spanish Government. 
The final stage of the competition will probably have its seat in an 
American capital, not yet determined, where the final awards will 
be made. In order that the impartiality of the awarding jury may 
be beyond question, it will be chosen by the competitors themselves: 
1 member from South America, 1 from North America, and 1 from 
Europe. It is now stated that the monument will cost from a 
million to a million and a half dollars, of which the President of the 
United States has recommended to Congress that the quota of the 
United States be $871,655, on the basis of a cost of $1,500,000, and 
that the President of Cuba has recommended that the Cuban Congress 
appropriate $100,000, although on the same basis the quota of that 
generous Republic would be but $25,000. The Government of the 
Dominican Republic, the prime mover of the project, has already 
voted the munificent sum of $300,000, and it is not doubted that 
quotas from the other nations will be on a commensurate scale for 
this great project which has taken captive the imagination of men. 

Individual members of the board have, between times, entertained 
the delegates to the Arbitration and Conciliation Conference by a 
series of receptions, teas, luncheons, dinners, and banquets. Among 
the outstanding of these were the official reception in the Pan American 
Union by Secretary and Mrs. Kellogg December 10; the luncheon by 
the Minister of Colombia, Dr. Enrique Olaya, December 24, at the 
Willard Hotel; the dinner by the Minister from Venezuela and Ma- 
dame Grisanti at the Legation; the series of dinners at the Embassy, 
and elsewhere, by the Ambassador of Brazil, Dr. Sylvino Gurgel do 
Amaral, and the banquet at the Mayflower by the Ambassador of 
Peru, Dr. Hernan Velarde. Then there was the very unusual dinner 
at the Women’s University Club by the American Association of 
University Women, December 12, to the Minister of Panama, Dr. 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, in his capacity of delegate to the conference, at 
which he reviewed in an admirable address—one which all club 
women in general and lovers of peace in particular should possess— 
the achievements of Pan America as a whole in the field of inter- 
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THE CHILEAN MINISTER TO THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA HONORED 
AT LUNCHEON 

A luncheon was given Tuesday, November 27, 1928, by the Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. L. 8S. Rowe, in honor of the newly appointed Minister of Chile to the Republics of Central America, 
Senor Don Federico Agacio. First row from left to right: Senor Dr. Carlos Izaguirre, Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Honduras; H. E. Dr. Manuel Castro Quesada, Minister of Costa Rica; Sefior Agacio;.H. E. Dr. 
Carlos G. Davila, Ambassador of Chile; H. E. Dr. Adrian Recinos, Minister of Guatemala; and 
Senior Dr. Carlos Leiva, Chargé d’Affaires of El] Salvador. Second row from left to right: Mr. Walter 
C. Thurston, of the Department of State; Mr. Green H. Hackworth, Solicitor of the Department of 
State; Doctor Rowe; Mr. Nelson T. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. J. Reuben Clark, 
Undersecretary of State; Mr. Warren D. Robbins, Minister of the United States to El Salvador; Mr. 
Arthur Bliss Lane, Chief of the Mexican Division of the Department of State; and Mr. Cord Meyer, 
of the Department of State. 


American arbitration and conciliation; and the most interesting joint 
reception by the United States Chamber of Commerce to the Arbitra- 
tion Conference delegates and the delegates to the First International 
Aviation Conference. It may be added that this brief mention in- 
cludes merely the outstanding events in Washington’s lavish hospi- 
tality toward these workers for continental peace. 


The Director General’s Office. 


The accustomed routine in this office was subordinated during 
practically the entire month to the task of facilitating in every con- 
ceivable way the work of the International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration and the comfort and conven- 
ience of the delegates. The mere question of adequate space—for 
several years at a high premium in the internal economy of the 
Union—was a problem difficult of solution, in which the ready sac- 
rifice on the part of the director of the major portion of his own 
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quarters—-including the sharing at times of his own inner sanctum— 
was a decisive factor. And it was at his suggestion that the librarian 
set apart a section for the delegates’ use equipped for rapid investi- 
gation and verification of data, ete., and arranged for extraordinary 
library service not otherwise obtainable. Indeed it may be said that 
the director general’s association with the work of this conference 
from his personal greetings to the delegates at the train side, upon 
their arrival in Washington, and throughout the work of the sessions 
has been intimately close and exceptionally and unfailingly helpful. 


The Counselor’s Office. 

The counselor is informed that between 25 and 30 of the leading 
Latin-American composers have indicated their intention of entering 
the chamber music competition ! for best composition for five wind 
instruments or for piano and four or five wind instruments to be held 
this year under the auspices of the music division of the Library of 
Congress. This is most heartening news to all who desire closer re- 
ciprocity and a mutually adequate knowledge of the music of the 
Americas. 

The exact date of the next Pan American radio concert will be 
announced shortly. Meanwhile it may be stated that it is expected 
to take place early in April, since the United States Army Band is to 
leave for Spain the latter part of that month by way of Cherbourg, 
Paris, San Sebastian, and Seville, in which latter city it is scheduled 
to give a series of 10 concerts of New World music in connection with 
the official participation of the United States in the Ibero-American 
Exposition. The good wishes of every United States Army Band 
‘‘fan’’—and they are legion—go with them, in the confident assurance 
that they will capture new laurels to add to the many bestowed upon 
them by their own people. 

The counselor is rejoicing in a quiet way over the recent donation 
of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn which, by way of the governing board, has 
come to his aid in carrying on, during the next three years, the 
propaganda in favor of a wider knowledge of Latin-American music 
in the United States, a propaganda initiated by the Pan American 
Union, to the success of which the counselor has devoted his best 
efforts during the past few years, although greatly hindered and handi- 
capped by lack of a special fund for the purpose. 


Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 

The Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office, which is charged with the duty 
of obtaining, from officials of chambers of commerce of each Latin 
American Republic, the accepted trade terms or definitions in general 
commercial usage, reports that considerable progress was made 
during the year just closed. So far, chambers of commerce of 14 





1 See Boletin de la Union Panamericana, November, 1928, p. 1143. 
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of these nations have submitted the material requested, with only 
Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras, Haiti, Paraguay, and Uruguay still 
to do so. 

Oils, Fats, and Waxes is the title of a new edition of the Commodities 
of Commerce Series, just issued by this office. The pamphlet con- 
tains 30 pages in which the author, Mr. Otto Wilson, discusses his 
studies of oils, fats, and waxes in Latin-American countries. 


The Statistical Division. 

The Statistical Division has completed recently reports on the 
foreign trade of Costa Rica and Paraguay for 1927, and is now actively 
engaged in the preparation of statistical compilations of the following 
reports, received during the past month: 

Anuario Estadistico de El Salvador correspondiente al afio de 1927. 

Estadistica Mercantil vy Maritima de Venezuela—semestre de julio a diciembre 
de 1927. 

Estadistica del Comercio Especial del Pert en el ano de 1927. 

The Division of Education. 

The Division of Education has received and passed on to the 
American Junior Red Cross a very interesting portfolio from the 
primary school at Tumbaco, Ecuador. This folder was placed in 
Miss Brainerd’s hands on the occasion of her visit to the school, 
when she was made honorary director of the schoo! chapter as an 
expression of their friendship toward the children of the United 
States. Ecuador is already carrying on considerable Junior Red 
_ Cross correspondence with the United States and with Europe. 

The last publication in the English Education Series, No. 8, on 
Secondary School Courses in Latin America, has just been received 
from the press. This pamphlet, which has been in preparation for 
some time, gives complete and up-to-date information on this subject. 

The Division has recently commenced the compilation of material 
to be used in drafting a project looking toward the establishment of 
an Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, for which 
provision was made in a resolution of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States. The projected institute is intended to 
serve as a regional body similar in character to that of the League 
of Nations Institute at Paris, with which it is expected it will 
cooperate. 

As an indication of how closely new educational movements, here, 
are followed in the Latin-American countries, it may be stated that a 
call was recently received from an Argentine educator desirous of 
visiting New York schools of the ‘“‘activity’’ type, in order to carry 
back information to schools of that kind that are now being developed 
in Buenos Aires. It is hardly necessary to add that the division is 
more than pleased to serve as liaison in such cases. 

24429—29—Bull. 1——_5 
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The Library. 


The library, including the staff, has served as an unofficial but 
extremely important adjunct to the complex machinery of the Arbit- 
ration and Conciliation Conference. And, as implied elsewhere in 
these notes, the path thereto was indeed a well-trodden one. 

Among new books received were the following outstanding works: 


Foreign Legionaries in the Liberation of Spanish South America. By Alfred 
Hasbrouck. New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 470 pp. 

My Native Land. Panorama, reminiscences, writers, and folklore. By 
Augustin Edwards. London, Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1928. 430 pp., illus., map. 
(History, description, culture of Chile.) 

New World Problems in Political Geography. By Isaiah Bowman. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, World Book Company, 1928. 803 pp., maps. (4th edition of this 
valuable reference work.) 

Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution (1836). By the chief Mexican partici- 
pants: General Antonio Lépez de Santa Ana; D. Ramén Martinez Caro; General 
Vicente Filisola; General José Urrea; General José Maria Torne]. Translated 
with notes by Carlos E. Castaneda. Dallas, Texas, P. L. Turner Company. 
391 pp. 

Lowland Indians of Amazonia. A survey of the location and religious condi- 
tion of the Indians of Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, 
and Bolivia. By K.G.Grubb. London, World Dominion Press, 1927. 159 pp., 
maps. 

New Aspects of International Law. A series of lectures delivered at Columbia 
University in July, 1926. By Nicolas Politis. Washington, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1928. 86 pp. (Changes in international law, 
status of the individual, penal law, compulsory justice, and codification.) 

Technical and Industrial Spanish. Edited with a vocabulary. By Antonio 
Alonso and P. R. Hershey. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1928. 327 pp., 
illus. 

American Policies Abroad: Mexico. By J. Fred Rippy, José Vasconcelos, and 
Guy Stevens. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1928. 253 pp. (The 
United States and Mexico, 1910-1927; a Mexican’s point of view; and an Ameri- 
can’s point of view.) 

Vistas de Mexico. A Spanish Reader. By Katharine T. Forrester and 
Kathleen D. Loly. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 121 pp., illus. 

Nicaragua: An Economic and Financial Survey. Prepared at the request of 
Nicaragua under the auspices of the Department of State. By W. W. Cum- 
berland. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1928. 178 pp. 

Vida y Literatura de Rufino Blanco-Fombona. Por F. Carmona Nenclares. 
Madrid, Editorial Mundo Latino, 1928. 188 pp. 

Temas constitucionales. (calamo currente.) Por J. Guillermo Guerra. Ar- 
ticulos pubiicados en ‘“‘La Nacion,”’ 1925-1928. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1928. 208 pp. (The question of the Isle of Pines; constitutional 
reform, 1925; the constitution of 1828.) 

Obras completas de José Jacinto Milanés. Edicién nacional del centenario. 
Tomo 1, Poesias. Habana, Imprenta de El Siglo XX, 1920. 410 pp. 

Las lenguas indigenas de Centro América. Con especial referencia a los idiomas 
aborigenes de Costa Rica. Estudio critico por Rudolf Schuller. San José, 
Imp. Nacional, 1928. 132 pp. 

Discursos parlamentarios del Dr. Daniel Salamanca. 1900-1907. Tomo 1. 
La Paz, Imprentas Unidas, 1928. 451 pp. 
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Nuevos datos para la biografia de Juan de Garay. Por Enrique de Gandia. 
Buenos Aires, Juan Roldan y Cia. (1928). 83 pp. 

Legislacién sobre Indios del Rio de La Plata en el siglo XVI. Por Juan Carlos 
Garcia Santill4n. Madrid, Imprenta del Asilo de Huérfanos, 1928. 464 pp. 

La conquista del reino de Maya por el tltimo conquistador espafiol Pio Cid. 
Obras completas de Angel Ganivet. Tomo 2. Madrid, Victoriano Sudrez, 
1928. 383 pp. 

Manual del arancel de aduanas de la Republica Argentina al 1° de enero de 1928. 
Segunda edicién. Buenos Aires, Juan Perrotti, 1928. 434 pp. 

Las relaciones entre México y el Vaticano. Compilacién de documentos con 
un estudio preliminar y notas por Joaquin Ramirez Cabanas. México, Publica- 
ciones de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1928. 239 pp. (Number 27 
of the series, ‘‘ Archivo histérico diplomdtico Mexicano.) 

La participacién de Mexico en la sexta conferencia international Americana. In- 
forme general de la delegacién de México. México, Imprenta de la Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, 1928. 271 pp. 

Directorio general dela Republica del Ecuador. Por Julio A. Vizeaino V. Tomo 
1. Quito, Escuela de Artes y Oficios, 1928. 413 pp., maps, illus. 

La independencia y otros episodios. Por Ricardo Ferndndez Guardia. San 
José de Costa Rica, Trejos Hnos., 1928. 410 pp. 

Estudio paidolégico del niito Peruano. Por Luis Enrique Galvan. Prélogo 
del Dr. Antonio Sagarna. Lima, Imprenta Garcilaso, 1927. 276 pp. 

Técnica y practica bancaria. Por Gaston H. Lestard. Exposicién cientifica 
y econémica de las operaciones de la Banca Argentina; leyes civiles y mercantiles 
que rigen su aplicacién; jurisprudencia dictada por los tribunales del pais. 
Segunda edicién. Buenos Aires, A. Garcia Santos, 1928. 395 pp. 

Historia de la Gobernacién del Tucumdn. Siglo XVI. Por Manuel Lizondo 
Borda. Buenos Aires, Imprenta Coni, 1928. 292 pp. 

Trabajos técnicos del Primer Congreso Nacional de Musica, y resenia de los con- 
cursos musicales organizados por la Comisié6n Permanente bajo el patrocinio de 
la universidad nacional y de El Universal. México, Talleres Graficos de la 
Nacién, 1928. 326 pp. 

Las plantas mds titiles que existen en la Reprublica mexicana. Por Maximino 
Martinez. Mexico, Tall. de H. Barrales Sucr., 1928. 381 pp. 

El Café. Por Felix Choussy ... Tomo 1. San Salvador, Imp. La Salva- 
dorena, 1928. 114 pp., plates. 

Labor parlamentaria. 1912-1916. 1920-1924. 1924-1928. Por Juan F. 
Cafferata, diputado por Cordoba al H. Congreso Nacional. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta de H. Camara de Diputados, 1928. 643 pp. 

Nuestra Patria. Lectura para hombres. Por el Dr. Matias Duque. Habana, 
Imprenta Nueva, 1928. 518 pp., plates. 





CHILE-PERU 


CHILEAN AND PERUVIAN AMBASSADORS PRESENT THEIR CREDEN- 
TIALS.—On October 3, 1928, Sr. don Emiliano Figueroa Larrain, 
ambassador from Chile to Peru, presented his letters of credence to 
President Leguia in Lima, thus marking the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations, suspended for many years. The addresses of both 
President Leguia and the new ambassador were full of expressions of 
an earnest desire to reestablish the ancient fraternity of Chile and 
Peru based upon their common origin and early history. 

With similar ceremonies Dr. César A. Eleuera, Peruvian ambassa- 
dor to Chile, presented his credentials to President Ibanez of Chile 
on October 5, 1928, being received with cordiality equal to that 
accorded the Chilean ambassador two days previous in Lima. Great 
popular interest was shown in the resumption of diplomatic relations 
which is due, as President Ibafez remarked in his acceptance of the 
Peruvian ambassador’s credentials, to the suggestion of the Hon. 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States. The 
President of Chile also said that every facility would be accorded the 
new ambassador for the fulfillment of his mission, and that he hoped 
that Divine Providence would illumine the relations between Chile 
and Peru and foster their mutual desire for peace and concord. 


COLOMBIA-NICARAGUA 


TREATY ON TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS.—On September 18, 1928, the 
Colombian Ministry of Foreign Relations presented a bill to the sen- 
ate for the approval of the treaty with Nicaragua on territorial ques- 
tions, signed in Managua by representatives of Colombia and Nicaragua 
on March 24,1928. According to the terms of the treaty, Colombia 
recognizes the sovereignty of Nicaragua over the Mosquito Coast 
between Cape Gracias a Dios and the San Juan River, and also over 
Great Corn Island and Little Corn Island. Nicaragua, in return, 
recognizes the sovereignty of Colombia over San Andrés, Providencia, 
Santa Catalina, and all other islands of the San Andrés Archipelago. 
(Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, September 19, 1928.) 


COLOMBIA-PANAMA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—The extradition treaty signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Colombia and Panama in Panama 
64 
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City on December 24, 1927, was approved by the National Assembly 
of Panama on September 27, 1928, signed by the President on the 
same date, and published in the Gaceta Oficial of October 6, 1928. 


COSTA RICA-PANAMA 


RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.—Through the friendly 
mediation of the Government of Chile, notes were exchanged between 
Panama and Costa Rica soon after the inauguration of President 
Florencio Harmodio Arosemena of Panama on October 1, 1928, 
with the purpose of effecting the resumption of diplomatic relations, 
suspended since the boundary dispute in 1921. Dr. Horacio F. 
Alfaro, Panaman Minister of Foreign Affairs under President Ro- 
dolfo Chiari, is to fill the post of minister to Costa Rica, and Senor 
Fabio Baudrit that of Minister of Costa Rica in Panama. On 
October 11, 1928, the National Assembly of Panama passed a resolu- 
tion to return the arms and flags taken from the Costa Rican forces 
in the engagement on the Coto River in 1921. 


GUATEMALA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TREATY FOR AVOIDANCE OR PREVENTION OF CONFLICTS.—The 
treaty for the avoidance or prevention of conflicts between the 
American Republics signed at the Fifth International Conference of 
American States at Santiago, Chile, on May 3, 1923, was approved 
by the President of Guatemala on August 15, 1928, after having been 
duly ratified by the legislature on May 7, 1924. (EI Guatemalteco, 
September 13, 1928.) 

Pan American Postat Convention.—The principal convention, 
its regulations and the conventions on postal money orders and parcel 
post, respectively, signed at the Second Pan American Postal 
Congress in Mexico City on November 9, 1926, were approved by 
the Congress of Guatemala on May 28, 1928, and signed by President 
Chacén on June 15, 1928. (HI Guatemalteco, September 20, 1928.) 


PARAGUAY 


GIFT OF LEGATION sITES.—By virtue of a law of September 6, 1928’ 
signed on September 7, 1928, the President was authorized to acquire 
three sites in Asuncién suitable for the legations of Brazil, Chile, and 
Uruguay and present them to the respective Governments. 


UNITED STATES-PARAGUAY, ETC. 


ADHERENCE OF PARAGUAY TO RENUNCIATION OF WAR PACT.—The 
Department of State of the United States received a telegram dated 
November 12, 1928, from the Hon. George L. Kreeck, minister of 
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that country at Asuncion, stating that upon the above date Paraguay 
had adhered to the general pact for the renunciation of war and had 
given a public announcement of its unqualified adhesion during the 
celebration held on the date mentioned to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of President Hayes’s arbitral award which settled the 
boundary dispute between Argentina and Paraguay. The minister 
added that the entire nation celebrated this anniversary; that the 
American flag was seen everywhere in Asuncién and that there was a 
ereat demonstration before the American Legation to pay homage 
to the United States and express personally the good will and friend- 
ship of Paraguay to the representative of the United States in 
Asuncion. 
URUGUAY 


DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICIAL PAPER.—In order that more may be 
known of the activities of the Government of Uruguay in foreign 
countries, a resolution was passed by the Minister of Industry on 
September 7, 1928, providing for the distribution of three copies 
of each issue of the Diario Oficial to all accredited legations in 
Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 


CREATION OF NEW DIPLOMATIC post.—According to El Universal, 
Caracas, of September 30, 1928, President Gomez recently issued a 
decree duly approved by his cabinet providing for the creation of the 
diplomatic post of resident minister in Ecuador. 





BRAZIL 


BRAZILIAN BUREAU OF STANDARDS.—A bill has been introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies by Senhor Bucayuva Cunha in which 
he recommended the establishing of a bureau of standards with three 
principal sections: Administration, scientific research, and simpli- 
fication and standardization. Sefior Cunha emphasized the necessity 
of such an institution in Brazil, adding that the Brazilian delegates 
to the Second Pan American Conference on Standardization returned 
to Brazil very favorably impressed with the United States Bureau of 
Standards, and firmly convinced that a similar institution would be 
very beneficial to Brazil. 
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CHILE 


PROTECTION OF MINORS.—According to the weekly cable news from 
the consulate general of Chile in New York, a new law for the pro- 
tection of minors was promulgated in the latter part of October. 
This law provides for the establishment of a bureau of child delin- 
quency, children’s homes, and courts and reformatories for minors. 

AGRICULTURAL LOANS.—On September 24, 1928, a law was pro- 
mulgated to provide for the promotion of agriculture through loans on 
rural property to be used for farm improvement, or the purchase of 
farm animals, machinery, or other equipment. This law provides 
that stock in the Agrarian Credit Bank may be purchased by the 
National Savings Bank, on which stock the Government guarantees 
7 per cent interest up to 20,000,000 pesos. In certain respects the 
agrarian bank is subsidiary to the mortgage bank. The Agrarian 
Credit Bank may make loans up to 65 per cent of the value of rural 
property for a term not to exceed five years. 


COSTA RICA 


CREATION OF BUREAU OF SANITARY ENGINEERING.—By virtue of 
an executive decree of August 22, 1928, a special bureau of sanitary 
engineering was established in the Department of Public Health 
charged with the study, approval, and inspection of sanitary works 
in the country, the investigation and prevention of malaria, and the 
inspection of industries engaged in the preparation of foods and the 
production and distribution of milk. 


CUBA 


CHILDREN’S couRT.—A committee of the Daughters of Isabella, 
with the cooperation of an American woman, Mrs. Jeanette Ryder, 
undertook to prepare a bill for presentation to Congress in November 
providing for a children’s court in Habana to handle the cases of 
offending minors. The bill states that children’s courts are necessary 
in Cuba on account of insufficient protection for minors, the kinds of 
punishment imposed for crimes by such offenders, and the lack of 
educative and regenerative programs in reformatories. The bill also 
gives an outline of juvenile court procedure in other countries. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Municipat TAXATION.—The National Congress recently passed a 
law, signed by President Vazquez on November 1, 1928, by virtue 
of which important changes will be effected in the sources of munic- 
ipal excise taxes. These will tend to benefit taxpayers and to decrease 
the cost of living, abrogating all previous taxes on beef, pork, and 
goat’s meat destined for public consumption. In order to balance 
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the municipal budgets, the aforementioned tax will be replaced by 
one on cigars and cigarettes, varying between three-quarters of a cent 
and 1 cent for the former, according to factory prices, while for the 
latter it will vary between 85 cents and $1.70 per thousand cigarettes. 


ECUADOR 


IMPORTANT NEW LAWS.—The following new laws were enacted as 
given below: 

Taxation of inheritances, legacies and donations —Dated August 28, 
1928; published in the Registro Oficial of August 31, 1928. This law, 
which may be called an outcome of the Kemmerer Financial Mission, 
not only radically amends and modernizes the old laws on this sub- 
ject but also modifies the principle of taxation, since it considers the 
taxes which it establishes as coming under the category of direct 
taxes instead of indirect taxes, as they had hitherto been classified. 

Monopoly of alcohols —Dated September 19, 1928; published in 
the Registro Oficial of September 22, 1928. This law declares a 
government monopoly of alcohols, and the competency of the State 
to fix prices, collect taxes, and determine fines and penalties in cases 
of contraband. 

Trade- Marks —Dated September 21, 1928; published in the 
Registro Oficial of September 26. This law lays down the procedure, 
requisites, and conditions for the registration of trade-marks, as well 
as the term of duration of the special privilege. 


PANAMA 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS.—In September, 1928, the National 
Assembly passed several constitutional amendments. The former 
articles and the amended form are as follows: 


Article 4 formerly read: ‘‘The territory of the Republic is divided into the 
Provinces of Bocas del Toro, Coclé, Colén, Chiriqui, Los Santos, Panama, and 
Veraguas. The Provinces are divided into municipalities. The National Assem- 
bly may increase or decrease the number of the former and the latter or change 
their boundaries.’ This was amended to read: ‘The territory of the Republic 
is divided into Provinces and these into municipalities to the number and with 
the boundaries which the present laws establish; but the National Assembly 
may increase or decrease the number of the former and the latter or change their 
boundaries. The National Assembly may establish districts, governed by special 
laws, with territory taken from one or more Provinces.” 

Article 37 formerly read: ‘‘Games of chance and hazard will not be permitted 
in the territory of the Republic. The law shall enumerate them.’ This was 
amended to read: ‘‘There shall be no other games of chance and hazard than 
those which the laws permit.” 

Article 68 formerly read: ‘‘The National Assembly is forbidden: 1, to decree 
gratifications, indemnities, pensions, or other expenditures not for the purpose 
of satisfying credits or rights recognized in accordance with preexistent law, 
except as provided in article 65; 2, to decree acts of proscription or persecution 
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against individuals or corporations; 3, to pass votes of commendation or censure 
on official acts; and 4, to direct excitations to public functionaries.” This was 
amended to read: ‘‘The National Assembly is forbidden: First, to recognize as 
a charge on the Public Treasury indemnities which have not previously been 
declared obligations by the judiciary power; or to vote appropriations to pay 
death or retirement pensions, gratifications, or expenditures not provided for 
by decree in accordance with general preexistent laws, except as provided in 
article 65; second, to decree acts of proscription or persecution against individuals 
or corporations; third, to pass votes of commendation or censure on official 
acts; and fourth, to direct excitations to public functionaries.” 

A legislative decree of September 25, 1928, amends the constitution by stating 
that the function of popular suffrage is an inherent right of the citizen and a duty 
which the citizen will discharge in accordance with the provisions of the consti- 
tution and the respective law. Furthermore, proportional representation shall 
be the rule in all popular elections in order to give each party the number of 
representatives proportional to the number of its adherents, in accordance with 
the system which the law provides for the application of this principle. 

A legislative decree of September 25, 1928, amends articles 82, 83, and 91 of 
the constitution, which formerly read: 

“Art. 82. The citizen elected President of the Republic may not be reelected 
for the period immediately following, if he has served as President within the 
18 months immediately preceding the new election. 

‘““Art. 83. The citizen called to serve as President who has acted as such 
within the last six months preceding the day for electing the new President 
may not be elected to this office, nor may any relative of his to the fourth civil 
degree of consanguinity or second degree of affinity be elected. 

‘““Arv. 91. The Supreme Court of Justice shall be composed of five judges 
appointed for a period of four years. There shall be five substitutes for the 
same period who shall fill temporary vacancies in order. In case of a permanent 
vacancy in any judgeship a new appointment shall be made. The judge who 
accepts another Government office shall vacate his post.”’ 

The foregoing articles in their amended form read as follows: 

“ArT. 82. The citizen elected President of the Republic may not be reelected 
for the period immediately following. Neither may the citizen called to the 
Presidency for absolute lack of a President be elected for the following term if 
he has exercised that office for any length of time whatever. 

‘“Art. 83. The citizen who is called to exercise the Presidency of the Republic 
in the accidental or temporary absence of the President of the Republic, and who 
holds that office within six months prior to the date of the election of the new 
President, likewise may not be elected to this office for the next term. 

‘Par. 1. The prohibitions established in this article and the foregoing shall 
include the relatives of the ineligible citizen within the fourth degree of consan- 
guinity, and the second degree of affinity. 

‘“Par. 2. Neither the President nor the citizen called to exercise the Presidency 
nor their relatives within the fourth degree of consanguinity and second degree 
of affinity may be elected Designate [Vice President] in the first two years of the 
following presidential term. 

“Art. 91. The Supreme Court of Justice shall be composed of five judges 
appointed every two years for a term of 10 years. There shall be five substitutes 
for the same terms, who shall fill, in order, accidental vacancies in the judgeships. 
In case of a permanent vacancy a new appointment shall be made for the re- 
mainder of the term. No judge may be appointed to any other office during his 
term, nor may he make contracts with official entities himself, nor through the 
medium of another person, nor engage in commerce. 
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‘“PaARAGRAPH (transitory). The judges appointed in 1928 in accordance with 
the foregoing provision shall continue in office as follows: The first, two years; 


the second, four; the third, six; the fourth, eight; and the fifth, ten. 
SALVADOR 


TAX ON REAL-ESTATE TRANSFERS.—A law enacted by the assembly 
and signed by the President on July 24, 1928, makes provision for a 
tax on real-estate transfers, some of the principal articles being as 
follows: 


Art. 1. The tax on the transfer of real estate shall be 2 per cent on the actual 
value of said property, and shall be paid in case of sale, exchange, donation 
(between living parties), judicial sale or delivery, or adjudication in payment. 
The adjudication of real estate in the dissolution of partnerships will also be 
taxable if the grantee is not the same person who contributed said property to 
the partnership. 

Art. 2. Revocable donations, the cession of hereditary rights in the abstract, 
and adjudications by bequest to organizations or institutions are exempt from 
such tax. 





ARGENTINA 


Seconp Forestry Coneress.—The Second Argentine Forestry 
Congress was held in Buenos Aires from October 2 to October 6, 1928, 
for the discussion of problems of forestry extension and protection, 
including the elimination of tree diseases. It also considered the 
industrial uses of wood, legislation pertaining to forestry, tree nurs- 
eries, Statistics, the treatment of forestry problems in foreign countries, 
and other related matters. Eighty delegates attended the conference, 
which was held under the presidency of Dr. Felipe Senillosa. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—The National Bureau of Rural Economy 
and Statistics gave out the following statistics on agricultural prod- 
ucts for the 2-year period 1925-1927: 


























Wine Sugar 
Year | Year 

| Grapes r Cane r 

| pressed Y eld ground Yield 
= | | | 

Tons Hectoliters | Per cent || Tons Tons | Per cent 
19D) eee | 8,846, 874 6, 504, 176 | Toa N | 925—26 see 5, 592, 458 393, 693 | 7.0 
O26 ate ee Slee eee | 7, 198,394 | 5, 284, 232 | 13540 ||9L 926-27 eee 5, 750, 254 474, 255 8.2 
LOD nee ee | 5,593,378 | 4, 084, 932 | 734091 927-25eeeee 5, 406, 391 414, 527 Te 
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| Dairy products | Wheat 
Year | j | | 
| Butter Cheese Casein | Ground Flour Yield 
| Kilograms Kilograms | Kilograms Tons Tons Per cent 
OD 5 pte see eee ate Tae ee | 83, 264, 260 15, 432, 087 18, 461,573 | 1,634,311 1, 155, 200 70.7 
NO PAB 2 Se ee al are ee 34, 495, 549 15,119,666 | 19,863,507 | 1,700,644 | 1,163,750 68. 4 
NOP ie = se ies os ee eee | 29, 176, 531 16, 175, 318 13, 380,415 | 1,844,680 | 1, 294, 291 70. 2 
Vegetable oils 
Year - | | 
Surnip otton- | s q * aoe | 
Peanut al anil | Flaxseed Spurge | Sunflower Olive | Corn 
| 
kilograms | kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms | kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 
1925s 9, 830, 733 | 3,526,690 | 2,321,823 3, 360, 219 106, 000 Sl 50005 Seen | 309, 888 
O26 S2==—2 11, 608,174 | 3,180,000 | 3,366,966 | 3,714, 250 462, 400 |_-----__-_- 14,599 | 372, 951 
192722 Soe 14, 555,004 | 4,565,711 | 3,960,678 | 3, 453, 735 453, 000 | 58, 000 22, 080 284, 357 
| | 

















BRAZIL 


IMPROVEMENT OF stock.—The State of Sao Paulo has imported 
some fine specimens of breeding stock, with a view to assisting farmers 
in the improvement of the condition of their flocks and herds. 

Porators.—This product is gaining rapidly in importance. 
Whereas potatoes have hitherto been imported in large quantities, 
local production will soon suffice for the needs of the country. The 
present imports represent approximately 12 per cent of the total 
production in Brazil. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS.—Special measures are being taken to pre- 
vent the further destruction of forests in Brazil and the cultivation 
of trees is being fostered. ‘‘Arbor Day” has been instituted in all 
public schools, so as to encourage the preservation of trees. 

The President of the State of Sdo Paulo has signed a decree regard- 
ing the protection of forests. It requires trees to be replanted within 
five years In areas exceeding 100 hectares, ant hills to be destroyed, 
and other pests fought. During the year 1927 the nurseries of this 
State distributed 685,109 small trees, 21,640 of which were fruit 
trees and 663,469 forest trees. The nurseries are at present being 
expanded with a view to distributing 2,000,000 trees a year from 
1929 on. 

Wueat.—The State of Rio Grande do Sul, where soil and climate 
are considered ideal for the production of wheat, had in 1927 an 
output of 120,000 metric tons, valued at 61,000 contos, and imported 
31,000 tons of grain and 14,000 tons of flour, valued at 33,000 contos. 
Thus, Rio Grande do Sul produced 67.15 per cent of its flour require- 
ments and imported 32.85 per cent. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SERICULTURE.—According to a contract with the 
government of the State of Sao Paulo, the National Silk Industries 
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(Ine.), with premises at Campinas, have been carrying on an active 
propaganda for the development of sericulture in the State. The 
distribution of silkworm eggs to farmers, which in 1926 was 800 kilo- 
grams, increased in 1927 to 157,700 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 
pounds). The number of substations, which in 1924 were 4, in 1927 
increased to 92. The distribution of mulberry trees has increased in 
the same proportion, having surpassed the figure of 2,000,000 in the 
first quarter of the current year. 


CHILE 


AGRICULTURE.—The activities of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
according to the November issue of Chile, a review published in New 
York, include the following: 

A compulsory disinfection is to be given orchards the fruit from which is to 
be sold abroad. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has opened a government-operated plant in which 
grape growers will be taught how to make grape sirups for consumption at soda 
fountains. 

American seed of the cantaloupe, honey ball, and honey dew varieties of melon, 
sent to Chile by the consul general in New York, is being distributed to farmers 
for improving local production, as is also seed of the most famous American 
tobaccos. Crops of these are expected to enter the local market next year. 

Valdivia farmers have started cultivation of hemp plantations by availing 
themselves of the offer of free seed made by the Government. 

A cable from the consul general in New York to Chilean papers 
states that Chilean dried fruit won gold medals and honorable mention 
in a recent exposition in Long Beach, Calif., without any special effort 
on the part of Chilean producers. The Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions has been sending to consulates in foreign countries sample 
shipments of fruits for expositions abroad. Pears, peaches, tomatoes, 
prunes, peas, almonds, preserved fruits, and marmalades were shown. 


COLOMBIA 


CoFFEE GROWERS’ CONGRESS.—A congress of coffee growers will 
be held in Bogota in February, 1929. Delegations from all the Depart- 
ments, appointed by provincial committees, will attend the congress, 
where samples of coffee will be on exhibition. The federation will 
submit to the congress a number of projects which are the result of 
many years’ experience in coffee raising. The departmental delega- 
tions will also present important papers on the subject. 


CUBA 


PARASITES TO KILL BLACK FRUIT FLY.—Dr. Eugenio Molinet, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, Sefior Sanchez Estrada, 
Chief of Plant Sanitation of Cuba, and entomologists of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture have planned that two American 
entomologists shall go to the Orient to procure and ship specimens 
of parasites for killng the black fruit fly, while one will remain in 
Cuba and another go to Panama to attend to their breeding. This 
action is undertaken by the United States and Cuba in cooperation, 
the expenses to be borne jointly. 


GUATEMALA 


DISEASE OF PINE TREES.—The Department of Agriculture has 
recently taken active measures to prevent the spread of a disease 
which has attacked the pine forests in Totonicapan and Chimalte- 
nango. 

PINEAPPLE CANNERY.—See page 77. 


HAITI 


HAITIAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED Statres.—Four students from 
agricultural schools have received scholarships from the Haitian 
Government to take special courses in the United States. One will 
go to the University of Wisconsin to study dairying, another to 
the University of California to study fruit culture, and the other 
two to the University of Columbia for industrial and artistic train- 
ing. On concluding their courses they will return to Haiti to teach. 


MEXICO 


CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK RAISING.—Consequent 
on a general meeting recently called by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of San Luis Potosi, and attended by farmers and cattle 
breeders, it was agreed to form a chamber of agriculture and livestock 
raising, with branches throughout the State. Temporary officials 
were designated to begin without delay their program of cooperation 
and united action. One of the chamber’s most important immediate 
activities will be in connection with the credit required by members 
in order to develop their productive capacity, and to this end the 
chamber will approach the public authorities with a view to securing 
the adoption of measures tending to guarantee property and stabilize 
it on a solid and lasting basis. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL BUREAU.—A new office attached to the 
Department of Agriculture was recently created, through the National 
Agrarian Commission, which will be named Bureau of Agrarian 
Organization and Common-land Credit. In this bureau will be com- 
bined the functions previously performed by the Bureaus of Agrarian 
Organization, the Agricultural and Common-land Banks, and the 
Agricultural Credit Bank of the Federal District. The prime object 
for which this new bureau is organized is to foster agricultural 
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production in the common lands of the Republic, as also to avoid 
conflicts of jurisdiction which frequently arose in the bureaus men- 
tioned, thus unifying efforts and facilitating action. 


NICARAGUA 


CoFrFrEE crop, 1927-28.—The coffee received for export from the 
port of Corinto between December 1, 1927, and July 31, 1928, was 
shipped as follows from stations on the Pacific Railway: 



































Stations Bags Kilograms | Stations Bags | Kilograms 
Cranadaaa= == 4, 936 346, 278 | Managua -_-_-__- 86, 153 | 5, 999, 2838 
Mais ayaa 306 Mah (Oe) \lh Ibo ae 47,496 | 2, 958, 328 
Niquinohomo___| 1, 671 117, 042 || Posoltega_____- 580 | 41, 055 
Masatepe------ aesecalal 224, 737 || Chichigalpa____ 233 | 16, 238 
San Marcos - ---| 42,530 | 2,975, 142 || Chinandega___-_ 149 | 10, 054 
Jimotepen= ss (22 AQ Searle aio Sion | 
Diniampaee as | 53, 275 | 3, 731, 685 | 263, 065 | 18, 019, 226 

PARAGUAY 


CoTroNsrED.—Owing to the urgent need of the planters for cotton- 
seed late in the planting season, the Agricultural Bank of Paraguay 
was authorized by the Government on September 14, 1928, to loan the 
cotton producers a sufficient quantity of seed, to be returned in kind 
or paid for in cash after the crop is sold. Soon afterwards it was 
reported that 150,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of 
seed had been distributed and that planting was well under way. 


PERU 


Cork INDUSTRY.—By an executive resolution dated July 13 last, 
the Government granted to Sefor Manrio de Martis the sole right for 
the manufacture of corks for bottles in the Republic, with the excep- 
tion of the Departments of Loreto, San Martin, and Madre de Dios. 
The concessionary undertakes to plant 500 cork trees in regions 
suitable for such cultivation within the period of two years. The 
new industry may not be transferred until the proposed factory 
has been in operation for at least two years. 

TEA PLANTING.—With the purpose of encouraging the cultivation 
of tea in the Valley of Concepcién, Department of Cuzco, where this 
crop is already produced on a small scale, a small group of Ceylon 
experts has been engaged who, with the seeds and supplies brought 
with them, will teach farmers the process of tea cultivation and 
preparation for trade purposes. 
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SuGcar.—The press quotes the following statistics on the sugar 
industry in 1927: 


Sugar occupies the second place in agricultural products, cotton being first. 
The area planted to sugar-cane was 57,093 hectares, or about half that planted to 
cotton. The value of the sugar produced in 1927 was estimated at about 
5,000,000 Peruvian pounds, barely half the value of the cotton and cotton by- 
products produced during the same period. This low price is due to the fact 
that there is a world overproduction of sugar. However, as a change from 
sugar planting to cotton growing would involve the loss of capital invested in 
sugar mills, many planters do not make an entire change. The area planted to 
cotton in 1927 was 3,845 hectares more than in 1926, while in 1926 the area 
represented an increase of more than 50 per cent over the area of 1912, which was 
37,129 hectares. 

The white and brown sugar produced in 1927 amounted to 374,852 tons, only 
1,111 tons less than the highest tonnage yet produced (375,973 tons in 1926), 
and more than double the production of 1912, which was 187,641 tons. As the 
area of planting has not been augmented, it is evident that the yield per hectare 
has increased; that is, in 1927 the yield was 11 tons 560 kilograms per hectare, 
as against 9 tons 271 kilograms per hectare in 1912. 


SALVADOR 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO AND COFFEE.—With the purpose of 
promoting the cultivation of tobacco in Salvador, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has, through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, requested 
the consuls in Cuba and Sumatra to send tobacco seeds from those 
countries in order to test them in Salvadorean soil. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has resolved to order printed at 
Government expense an important pamphlet on the cultivation and 
fertilization of coffee, which pamphlet will undoubtedly be of the 
ereatest usefulness to coffee planters. 


URUGUAY 


REVIEW OF THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—A copy of the first 
issue (that for August, 1928) of a review published by the School of 
Agriculture of the National University, has been received by the 
Buuitetin. This publication promises to be a serious work and one 
which will prove of great value in the diffusion of scientific knowledge, 
the contents of the first issue including discussions of the results of a 
geological investigation of Uruguay from 1918 to 1928, the cultivation 
of tobacco in Uruguay, the Margarodes vitium Giard pest, experi- 
mental cultivation and chemical composition of the Helianthus 
tuberosus (Jerusalem artichoke) in Uruguay, percentage of fat in 
milk and cream, theoretical vegetable genetics, meteorological 
observations from 1924 to 1927, and starch and alcohol. 
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FisHertes.—The Ministry of Agriculture issued a report in 
September on the state of the fishing industry in Argentina. Accord- 
ing to the figures, this industry has not been developed to nearly its 
capacity. Part of this is attributed to the lack of a steady market 
and part to ignorance of the habits of the most desired species of fish. 
Fisheries in the Parana, Uruguay, and La Plata Rivers and inland 
lakes produced 5,305,515 kilograms in 1927, which is less by 613,174 
kilograms than Tne amount caught in 1926. However, the catch of 
fish along the shores of Buenos Aires Province and off the coast of 
Patagonia has increased, amounting in 1927 to 24,453,402 kilograms, 
which is 2,340,467 kilograms more than the total for these waters in 
1926. (Kilogram equals 2.2 pounds.) 


BRAZIL 


Ligut AND PowER.—The Companhia Central Electrica de Icem, 
Sado Paulo, has opened a new hydroelectric plant at the Caxoeira 
Marimbondo, said to be one of the finest waterfalls in South America. 
It is estimated that these falls can produce 300,000 horsepower. 


CHILE 


FoREIGN TRADE FIGURES.—The foreign trade movement for the 
last year (1927) has just been published. Import figures amount to 
1,072,991,063 pesos and exports to 1,689,667,566 pesos. Imports 
from the United States amounted to 103,878,855 pesos, whereas the 
figures for exports to that country amounted to 264,437,393 pesos. 
The outlook for the current year promises even larger business be- 
tween the two republics. (Chile, New York, November, 1928.) 


COSTA RICA 


EXPORTATION OF BANANAS AND CACAO BEANS.—According to data 
submitted by the consul general of the United States in San José, a 
total of 5,683,664 stems of bananas and 5,520,459 pounds of cacao 
beans were exported through the ports of Ibi Sixaola, and Punta 
Arenas from January 1, to September 20, 1928. Of the bananas 
exported the largest number, or 4,053,539 stems, were shipped to the 
United States, while 1,628,024 stems were shipped to the United 
Kingdom and 2,101 stems to France. A total of 2,132,480 pounds of 
cacao beans was shipped to the United States and 3,387,979 pounds 
to other countries. 
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CUBA 


GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL AGENTS.—The Department of State 
recently decided to send commercial agents with diplomatic status to 
the nations and islands of the Caribbean. One will go to Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Porto Rico, and the other Antilles, 
ending his tour in the Republic of Venezuela, while another will go 
to the continental countries from Mexico southward, traveling as far 
as Colombia. These agents will have samples of Cuban products with 
prices, shipping costs, and other information. 


GUATEMALA 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY.—An experiment in the production and can- 
ning of pineapples has been started on a small scale in Guatemala by a 
private concern. It is stated that 300 cases of the canned product 
have already been shipped to Europe, and that if the venture is found 
to be successful, production will be gradually increased. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CEMENT PLANT.—A new kiln with a daily pro- 
duction capacity of 300 barrels of 180 kilograms each (kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds) has been installed in the cement plant near Guate- 
mala City, bringing the tota! output possible to 500 barrels a day. 
Although this is the only cement plant in Guatemala, it is thought 
that the production will more than care for the needs of the Republic. 

GUATEMALAN NEWS FitMs.——A local company has been organized 
for the production for exhibition abroad of news reels stressing the 
progress of the country. 

URUGUAY ° 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL BXPosiITion.—After a long period of prep- 
aration, the National Industrial Exposition in Montevideo was 
formally declared opened on October 11, 1928, in the presence of the 
President of the Republic, counselors of state, ministers, members of 
the judiciary and legislature, the diplomatic corps, other high func- 
tionaries, and representative of the press. More than 400 national 
industrial plants were represented by attractive exhibits which made 
clear to the thousands who saw them the number and importance of 
Uruguayan industries and manufactures. It is believed that the 
interest shown in the exposition by the consumer as well as the 
producer points to the opening of a new era in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED PACKING PLANT.—As a result of the passage 
and promulgation of a law of August 24, 1928, a Government-owned 
refrigerating and packing plant is to be established in Montevideo 
with a capital of 5,000,000 pesos. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMISsIoNS.—A committee of two from the 
National Products Mercantile Chamber was appointed by a decree 
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of September 14, 1928, to study and formulate measures that will 
increase the production and sale of wool. On the same date another 
committee, to be known as the National Industrial and Commercial 
Committee, was appointed. The latter is composed of the Director 
of the National Labor Bureau, the Director General of Statistics, 
and the Chief of the Statistical Section of the Bureau of Agriculture. 


VENEZUELA 


Exports THROUGH PuERTO CABELLO AND La Guatra.—According 
to data submitted by the consul of the United States in Puerto 
Cabello, 4,138,127 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of national 
products were exported through that port during the third quarter of 
1928. It is pointed out that the decrease in volume of exports as 
compared to those of the same period of 1927, which reached 6,024,778 
kilograms, was due to the decrease in the amount of coffee exported 
and the fact that no cattle were exported. On the other hand, 
there was a large export of brown sugar and hides. Available sta- 
tistics from unofficial sources, quoted by the United States consul 
in Caracas, show the exports of coffee and cacao through the port 
of La Guaira during the same period to have been 483,821 and 
676,335 kilograms, respectively. 

REFRIGERATING PLANT IN Maracay.—Information has been 
received that the new beef refrigerating plant in Maracay has been 
placed in operation, and arrangements have been made for the 
shipment of refrigerated beef to other cities of the Republic for 
sale. 
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ARGENTINE TourING CLus.—At a recent meeting of the Argentine 
Touring Club reports were made on a number of matters. Among 
some of the facts brought out were the following: 


The recent membership drive brought in over 3,000 new members. As a 
result of the successful excursion to Uruguay and Paraguay in August, 1928, 
which was organized in cooperation with the touring clubs of those countries, 
the Argentine Touring Club is planning another excursion to Chile, Peru, and 
Bolivia when the Second South American Travel Congress takes place in the 
city of Lima in March, 1929. 

An automobile trip is also being arranged between Buenos Aires and Val- 
paraiso, Chile, between January 31 and February 27, 1929. Dr. Julio C. Borda, 
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president of the Argentine National Touring Club, and also a member of the 
National Chamber of Deputies, will present a bill to that body for the construc- 
tion of a paved road from Buenos Aires to Rosario and Cérdoba. 

Buenos Arres-ASUNCION AIR MAIL.—On September 12, 1928, a 
trial flight was made by Pilot Juan Mermoz in a plane of the Aero- 
posta Argentina from the General Pacheco Airdrome, Buenos Aires, 
to Asuncién, Paraguay, whence he later flew to Rio de Janeiro. 
The trip was made as a preparation for the new air-mail service to 
be opened between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 


BOLIVIA 


CoNSTRUCTION OF YUNGAS HIGHWAY BEGUN.—Work on the con- 
struction of a highway to the North and South Yungas Valleys is 
reported to have been begun at Hichuloma on September 26, 1928. 

TELEPHONE STATISTICS.—The number of telephones and approxi- 
mate kilometers of line (kilometer equals 0.62 mile) in the principal 
Bolivian cities is reported to be as follows: 
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CABLEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION.—A _ cablegraphic conversation 
between representatives of business houses in La Paz and Santiago, 
Chile, respectively, took place on October 19, 1928. Not only was 
this the first time such an experiment had been made by either city 
but a record time of three minutes was established as the interval 
between replies. 

BRAZIL 


SoutH AMERICAN ALTITUDE RECORD.—Maj. Lysias Rodrigues, 
flying alone in his Breguet 19 plane, recently broke the altitude record 
for South America by flying to a height of 7,100 meters, thus surpass- 
ing his own record of 6,700 meters in 1921. 

Raitroaps.—The Government of Sao Paulo has opened a credit of 
50,000 contos for the extension of the Sorocaba Line as far as Santos. 

AUTOMOBILE TOURING.—The Automobile Club of Brazil has re- 
quested the senate to pass a law whereby motorists holding certain 
credentials might be allowed to enter the country without paying 
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duty on their cars. It is expected that this measure will give a great 
impetus to the touring of foreigners in Brazil. 


CHILE 


NationaL Tourine Soctnty.—The National Touring Society was 
established in Santiago on September 14, 1928, in the Ministry of 
Promotion of Chile, with the object of promoting tourist travel to and 
in Chile. Among those present were representatives of the State rail- 
roads, the Transandine Railway, the South American Steamship Co., 
the Military Railroad from Puento Alto to Vole4n, and the Auto- 
mobile Clubs of Santiago and Valparaiso. Chile is said to be a 
favorite seaside resort of Argentines, and in the south possesses un- 
surpassed lake and mountain scenery. The grandeur of the Andes is 
well known. 

CUBA 


SANTIAGO DE Cusa Arr Port.—In November work was begun on 
the construction of the Pan American Airways Air Port at Santiago 
de Cuba, which will be one of the Cuban stops on the new line from 
Miami, Fla., to Haiti and Porto Rico. 

Rapio LecturEs.—The Departments of Communication, Public 
Health and Charity, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, and In- 
struction and Fine Arts will cooperate in the radio broadcasting of 
news, and commercial, industrial, and agricultural lectures to be 
undertaken by stations to be installed in Habana, Santa Clara, and 
Santiago de Cuba. Receiving sets with amplifiers are to be installed 
in various cities for the benefit of the public. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE.—With a view to facilitating one of the 
aspects of highway maintenance, the National Congress recently 
passed a law declaring the nationalization of all intersections of 
national highways in the towns through which they pass, and de- 
creeing that the maintenance of pavements and gutters at said 
crossroads shall come under the exclusive control of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, both as to the practical end of the work and 
the funds expended. 

ECUADOR 


EXTENSION OF TRAMWAY SERVICE.—According to an executive 
decree of September 4, 1928, the Municipal Council of Quito was 
authorized to grant to the National Tramway Co. the exclusive 
right to establish and exploit tramway-lines uniting the capital with 
any other towns or places in the Canton of Quito. This special priv- 
lege will last 30 years. 
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GUATEMALA 


COMMERCIAL AIR SERVICE.—The three airplanes purchased from a 
California manufacturing plant by the Government of Guatemala 
with funds collected by popular subscription last year have been 
received and their parts assembled, the first trial flight having been 
made on October 11, 1928. These planes will form the nucleus for 
a commercial flotilla to fly on routes between the various cities of 
the Republic. Arrangements have already been made for the estab- 
lishment of air fields in Flores, Coban, Salam4, Huehuetenango, San 
Marcos, and Jutiapa. 

Mexico-GuATEMALA AIR-MAIL AGREEMENT.—According to infor- 
mation received through the press, an arrangement has been made 
by the Director General of the Postal Service with the Mexican 
Postal Service whereby on the payment of special fees Guatemalan 
correspondence may be sent over the Mexico-Tuxp4n-Tampico, the 
Mexico-Laredo, and the Vera Cruz-Mérida air-mail routes. Service 
was begun over the Mexico-Tuxpan-Tampico route on September 25, 
1928. 

HONDURAS 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE.—On October 9, 1928, a weekly steamship 
service was inaugurated between Puerto Barrios and Tela. 

New HicgHway.—The highway projected between the cities of 
Ocotepeque and Santa Rosa de Cop4n is expected to materialize at 
an early date. 

MEXICO 


INCREASED COMMUNICATIONS.—In the State of Tabasco, one of the 
Republic’s richest in tropical products, remarkable progress has 
been made in the way of road construction, according to a statement 
recently made to the Mexico City press by the General Inspector of 
Highways in that State. Two important new highways start from 
Villahermosa, capital of said Federal State. One of them traverses 
various municipalities in the region of Chontalpa, the wealthiest and 
up to now the least accessible region. The other road unites great 
plantations and sugar refineries with the Grijalva River, the principal 
waterway of the State, which is the outlet to the Gulf of Mexico for 
the products of that region. These two highways form a part of 
the extensive road system that is rapidly growing throughout the 
State. 

PROGRESS IN AVIATION.—Air communications have been on a 
steady increase in the Republic during the past months. The 
recently opened Tejeria-Mérida route uniting the State of Vera 
Cruz with those of Tabasco and Yucatan will greatly lessen the delay 
in the arrival of mail from other parts of the country to those southern 
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States of the Republic. On the inauguration of the aforesaid route 
the Department of Civil Aviation published the following interesting 
data: There are at present the following air-mail and passenger 
routes: Mexico-Nuevo Laredo, Mexico-Tuxp4n-Tampico, and Teje- 
ria-Mérida. On these routes 4,258 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 
mile) are flown daily, without including local flights, which are 
reckoned to be over 900 kilometers a day. Annual statistics reveal 
these eloquent figures: Kilometers flown in 1923, 18,000; in 1924, 
20,000; in 1925, 140,000; in 1926, 190,000; and in 1927, 230,000. 
It is calculated that by the end of 1928 about 1,000,000 kilometers 
will have been covered by flights, with an efficiency of 97 to 99 per 
cent and without any accident entailing serious loss of life. 


NICARAGUA 


Nrw TELEGRAPH LINE.—A new telegraph line will shortly be con- 
structed between Nicaragua and Costa Rica, with a view to insuring 
uninterrupted communications in the event of any disturbances 
affecting the line already in existence. The new line will be con- 
structed by Nicaragua from Sapo& to Pefia Blanca, and from there 
Costa Rica undertakes to carry it as far as La Cruz. 

HicHway systemM.—At the end of August last several engineers 
representing a highway construction company arrived in Nicaragua 
from New York to study the question of building a highway system 
throughout the Republic. 

PARAGUAY 


Mopet roap.—Good Roads Day was observed in a special manner 
in Asuncién on September 5, 1928, by the Paraguayan Touring Club, 
when a stretch of macadamized pavement 180 meters (meter equals 
3.28 feet) in length constructed by the club at a cost of 90,000 pesos 
paper was opened to traffic. As an experiment, basaltic rock found 
in abundant quantities throughout the Republic was used as the 
principal construction material, and it is hoped that its successful 
use in this case will prove its practicability for further highway 
construction. 

PERU 


Goop Roaps Day.—Good Roads Day was celebrated in Lima on 
October 5, 1928, beginning with a parade to ‘‘ Patria Nueva Avenue,”’ 
opened to the public that day, the parade being led by President 
Leguia in his automobile, followed by cabinet officers, members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, representatives of Congress, public officials, 
and others, making in all some 3,000 automobiles. The way was 
kept open along the avenue to Bella Vista by school children. Upon 
the opening of the “‘ Patria Nueva” section of the new coastal avenue, 
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which is between Bellavista and San Miguel, the President made an 
address, saying: 

* * * The future and the prosperity of Peru are in its roads. This the 
Incas understood when they built gigantic roads over the Andes which have 
been the astonishment of subsequent generations. Though long unused and 
covered with vegetation, to-day we wish after centuries to uncover them to 


carry over the same route the railway which is to unite Buenos Aires with New 
Worle: ees, 


The press gives the following interesting facts about roads in Peru: 


During 1927 the total expenditure for roads was approximately 1,000,000 
Peruvian pounds. There are at present 20,000 kilometers of highway in Peru, 
of which 4,000 were constructed during 1927. Of the roads from the coast to 
the interior, two—the Trujillo-Huamachuco-Cajabamba road and the Chilete- 
Cajamarca road—cross the Andes, and shortly the Canta-Cerro de Pasco, the 
Yauyos-Huancayo, and the Puquio-Abancay roads will also surmount this great 
range. There is also a road toward the Huancabamba River, the lowest pass 
over the Andes giving entrance to the Amazon Basin. 

RAILROAD conTRACT.—The Peruvian press on October 12, 1928, 
published a dispatch from London which stated that the board of 
directors of the Peruvian Corporation, which has the guano monopoly, 
had arrived at an agreement with the Peruvian Government by which 
they will maintain the railroads of Peru under a permanent contract. 
This contract must be ratified by the Peruvian Congress. In return 
for the concession the Peruvian Corporation will cede to the Govern- 
ment the residue of guano and make the eight and one-half annual 
payments, amounting to £80,000 each, which under the old terms 
the corporation would have paid the Government. The corporation 
will also pay £247,000 for agreed adjustment of taxes. 


URUGUAY 


Urvucuayan FrprratTion ror Highway Epucation.—A com- 
munication was received by the BuLLetTiIn during October stating 
that the following have been named members of the executive com- 
mission of the Uruguayan Federation for Highway Education: Sr. 
don Victor Benavidez, president; Sr. don Victor B. Sudriers, vice 
president; Sr. don Augustin Maggi, secretary; Sr. don Carlos Praderi, 
assistant secretary; and Mr. Edward Butts, treasurer; other members 
being Sr. don Juan M. Ramasso, Sr. don Franco P. V4zquez, Sr. 
don Hipélito Gallinal, Sr. don C. Alonso Montafio, Sr. Juan A. 
Alvarez Cortés, Sr. don Donato Gaminara, and Sr. don José Luis 
Santayana. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES.—Before its adjournment on October 
15, 1928, Congress authorized the expenditure of 17,000,000 pesos 
over a period of six years in the construction of port works and high- 
ways, and approved another bill providing for the construction of the 
La Plata-Palmira, Treinta y Tres-Rio Branco, Florida-Sarandi del 
Yi, and Florida-Montevideo lines on the State railways. 
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BRAZIL 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION.—On August 11, 1928, the South America 
Development Co. was established in Tokio for the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the State of Amazonas and for the colonization 
of Japanese emigrants in that territory. Among the 60,000 Japanese 
living in the State of Sao Paulo there are many who oppose the plan 
of colonization in Amazonas, alleging that it would be unfavorable to 
all concerned if the limited subsidy from the Government of Tokio 
were deviated into two fields of activity, one in the south and one in 
the north. The Japanese newspaper Osaka Mainichi points to the 
following three factors in favor of Japanese colonization in Brazil: 
(1) The promotion of friendly relations with Brazil, one of the few 
countries which open their doors to Japanese immigration; (2) the 
advisability of the Japanese exploring the rich possibilities of Ama- 
zonas; (3) the desirability of showing the efficiency of the Japanese in 
colonization in the Amazon Valley, to the mutual profit of both 
countries. 

The Brazilian consul at Kobe has asked the Commercial Association 
of Para for samples of exportable products, so that the feasibility of 
establishing a Japanese steamship line to Para may be considered. 


CHILE 


Cotonization.—According to the weekly cable letter issued 
October 25, 1928, by the Chilean consul general in New York, 9,668 
parcels of land have been auctioned off to date in the southern 
Provinces—5,750 of them to Chilean settlers, 2,541 to immigrants 
under contract, and 292 to voluntary foreign settlers. 


COLOMBIA 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION.—In the latter part of September the 
Ministry of Industries took under consideration a contract between 
the chief of the Immigration and Colonization Office and a com- 
mercial envoy of Japan on the immigration of Japanese families into 
Colombia for the colonization of the plains of San Martin. According 
to the terms of the contract, the Government obligates itself to turn 
over to the immigrants 100,000 hectares of land for the cultivation 
of rice. 
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PARAGUAY 


Co.LonizatTion.—A contract for the surveying and subdivision of 
extensive lands held by the Government in the Department of Villa 
de San Pedro has been concluded and their colonization will soon be 
begun. This enterprise will form the basis of one of the most 1m- 
portant colonization schemes of the Republic, both because of the 
large area in question and the fertility of the land. 






“LABOR Ax PUBLIC 


ARGENTINA 


STRIKES IN BuENos Atres.—The organ of the Bureau of Labor of 
Argentina gives the following information on strikes in Buenos Aires 
during the first six months of 1928: 

During the first six months of 1928 there were 71 strikes in the Federal Capital, 
which affected 50,001 workers. Of these, 36,668 were men, 7,820 women, and 
5,513 minors. During the corresponding period of the previous year 20 strikes 
were declared which involved 18,231 workers, showing an increase for 1928 of 
51 strikes and of 31,770 strikers. Of the 71 strikes mentioned, 23 concerned 
wages; 5,. working hours; 31, organization; 8, conditions of labor; and 4, other 
causes. The greatest number of strikes in 1928 occurred in the textile industry. 

New GENERAL POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE BUILDING.—On 
September 28, 1928, the new seven-story general post and telegraph 
office building was opened in Buenos Aires by the Ministry of Public 
Works. It was erected at a cost of 17,025,154 pesos for administra- 
tion of the postal and telegraph services. 


BOLIVIA 


NEW BUILDING FOR MINISTRY.—According to information received 
through the consul of the United States in La Paz, the new building 
under construction for the Ministry of Finance has been completed 
and occupied by that department, the offices of the Permanent Fiscal 
Commission, and the Comptroller General. Its cost is said to have 
been 653,000 bolivianos. 

CiTy IMPROVEMENT.—In accordance with a resolution passed by 
the civic council providing for the improvement of Miraflores, a 
suburb of La Paz, a number of its residents assembled on October 20, 
1928, and planted 500 trees along the streets and in the parks. 
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Fourtu Coneress or Lasor.—In the town of Santiago de los 
Caballeros, in the middle of October last, was held the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Dominican Confederation of Labor, attended by numer- 
ous delegates of the various unions of the Republic. In addition to 
the designation of the new executive council, the discussions and 
papers presented to the congress resulted in the passage of various 
important resolutions, some of which are the following: 

It is declared that complete solidarity must exist among all workers who are 
members of the confederation, under penalty of two months’ suspension or 
expulsion in case of repetition of the offense; it is reeommended that judicial, 
communal, and executive councils be created; workers are reminded of their 
obligation to attend night schools; it is recommended that national unions be 
created for each trade; and, finally, it is resolved to ask the Dominican Govern- 
ment to create a bureau of labor and to pass the necessary labor legislation. 

EMBELLISHMENT OF SANTO Dominco.—On November 1, 1928, 
President Vazquez created, by executive decree, a commission for 
the development and embellishment of the city of Santo Domingo, 
which commission will, in conjunction with the Executive, decide 
upon the investment of sums voted for that purpose, organizing 
competitions for the planning and execution of the respective works. 
The commission is composed of distinguished Dominicans. 


HONDURAS 


Nrw PLACE OF AMUSEMENT.—Thanks to the activities of the Board 
of Public Works in the city of La Ceiba, a fine pier will soon be 
constructed there, serving both as a promenade and a place of 
amusement. 

WATER AND LIGHT AT ComayaGua.—On October 12, 1928, a tele- 
gram was received at Comayagua from the President of the Republic 
stating that a contract had been approved on that same day for the 
supplying of that town with water and light. The treasury of the 
Board of Public Works holds 50,000 pesos to be used for this purpose. 

PoTABLE WATER AT Coitrnas.—On September 20, 1928, the town of 
Colinas began to utilize its new supply of potable water. All instal- 
lations pertaining thereto are ample in size and of the latest design. 


NICARAGUA 


Ciry HALL.—On August 9 of last year the city council of Managua, 
headed by the mayor, took possession of the fine new city hall. 
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PARAGUAY 


New GovERNMENT BUILDINGS OPENED.—Information has been 
received that the new building for the Navy Department has been 
completed. It was occupied by the department about the middle of 
September. A new office has also been erected for the radiotelegraph 
station in Asuncion. 

SALVADOR 


ProGress AT Bertin.—The town of Berlin, which is said to have 
the best stone-paved streets in the Republic as well as fine and well- 
kept parks, is also being endowed with other public works of educa- 
tional and beneficent purpose. One of these is the Meardi School, 
which is nearing completion. This building, which contains six 
well-lighted and commodious rooms, is a gift of Sr. Mauricio Meardi. 
Another public institution is a hospital for the needy sick. Funds 
for this hospital were raised by private contributions of money, land, 
and buildings. 

VENEZUELA 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES FOR LABORERS.—A large subdivision in 
Caracas known as San Agustin del Sur is now being built up with 
houses for laborers by a firm under contract with the recently estab- 
lished Labor Bank. These houses, of which nearly a hundred are 
expected to be completed within the next two or three months, will 
be sold to laborers at reasonable sums on long-term payments and 
at a low rate of interest. They are of two types, having either three 
or four rooms, but both have all modern conveniences and yards. 
The streets of the subdivision will be paved with concrete. 

NEW AVIATION FIELD.—It was reported on September 8, 1928, that 
the Governor of Apure had approved a plan for the construction of a 
new aviation field in San Fernando with an area of 160,000 square 
meters (square meter equals 10.26 square feet). 

‘BULLETIN OF DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works.’’—The first copies 
of the Bulletin of the Department of Public Works, which will be the 
official publication of that division of the Government, made their 
appearance on September 27, 1928. 
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ARGENTINA 


Bupget For 1929.—Recapitulated according to main headings of 
expenditure, the budget for 1929 was passed by Congress as follows: 





Expenditures Paper pesos 

OM OMS Se ee Fee ea as an ae ee ee i ef 6, 3838, 511 
Ministry eof almibeni ores ease. ee Reprod pe ieee eo eae pe ee 110, 573, 240 
Nita stray, <0 fe E Orel Sam Atta iis a ee eee ere anee ee eet eg 2 ee 6, 651, 034 
Mami S GryeOn sHuMan Cente 52 ees ene screen Oe SP RG nee re es eS 27, 602, 138 
Ministryaof Justice and Publicuinstruchioneas=== a= eee ee 147, 797, 756 
Ninistry-Of Wale == eo 22 Se eae eee ee ee ee SAS es 67, 587, 321 
Mamistryeolr Vlarin es slate ete teen aetna Merk gee eee TPE tc He begs 46, 816, 045 
NMimistryaofeAori cull Guess ae ogee ee sere ees eee Se ee 22, 198, 236 
Ministry of: Bublic WiOrkst 2s. ess 2) slimes eS a ee 23, 640, 165 
STASLOMS yaTT CLEA © ye; IN CCS ese pee pe ee ee ee 28, 220, 992 
SERNCO Gr Woe joulolie Coho 5 = ee ee ee 216, 661, 016 

AL © Gensler ie Asie a oS Sg GSP a pes Ne RO er eS Si 704, 131, 454 


Public works to the amount of 158,000,000 pesos will be covered 
by bonds of the internal debt, and the sum of 28,644,225 pesos, 
allowed for subsidies and charity, will be met chiefly by the proceeds 
of the national lottery. 

BOLIVIA 


GOVERNMENT LOAN.—A total authorized issue of $23,000,000 in 
7 per cent external secured sinking fund bonds, dated September 1, 
1928, and maturing March 1, 1969, were put on sale in the United 
States and Europe during September, 1928. According to a state- 
ment furnished by the Minister of Finance, about $15,000,000 of 
the proceeds of this issue will be used to retire existing indebtedness 
through the redemption of secured external obligations under the 
Quillacollo-Arani Railroad loan, the loan for the sanitation of La 
Paz and Cochabamba, and the Potosi-Sucre Railroad loan, while the 
balance will be utilized for the further reduction of floating indebt- 
edness, investment in railroads, construction of highways, and other 
purposes. 

BRAZIL 


Sao PauLo Ltoan.—A bond issue of £1,250,000, part of a total of 
£5,000,000, was placed in London last September by the Bank of 
Sao Paulo at 94144. The bonds bear 6 per cent interest and fall due 
in 1948. Previous issues to the amount of £2,500,000 had already 
been made. 
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COLOMBIA 


Loans IN 1928.—The press announces the following official figures 
on loans made to the nation, various Departments, and certain banks 
in the first half of 1928: 


Mirimeioanlin7 or demesne: 2 2 be 5- ee ee ee ae $500, 000 
DEPArMMSMG Cf AVNTIOCWR Ss 3-5 ees aoe e Seu eae Soe 3, 750, 000 
TRejowlolike err Colormml ene yes 42) 255 Ges Lae os ores ee a 2 a ae ee ee 35, 000, 000 
Dearie Or OwonChiewnnenteg)= 3 ee ee ee 12, 000, 000 
NeonicultucaleMiortbcalge sb anikes se ee eee eee ee ee ee 5, 000, 000 
TEXO ERO IM oneuiarsytey loa oll kegs 2 ce oe ee ee ee 8, 000, 000 
Departmventrok Amilo quis. ee ee ee Ek ee ee 4, 350, 000 
Mivinicioaliny or IMi@cleiibin 22-2322 ee Be 9, 000, 000 
Bamkaort@ oo mally tere eyes oe Es a Se SEAS ah ee tS 1, 000, 000 
TAMA Eun Cosy ge Ty 2 Co We eg eee eee 635, 000 

PUR 2h ems earch eee a pean a, fore ees em ay Re a) 79, 235, 000 


The total of the loans contracted in the above-mentioned period 
is larger than that of loans contracted during 1926 or 1927, which 
amounted to $34,000,000 in the former year and $67,464,000 in the 
latter. The total debt for the nation, representing both public and 
private borrowings, is $217,531,997. 


COSTA RICA 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF INSURANCE WRITTEN.—In a report of the 
National Insurance Bank of Costa Rica dated September 30, 1928, 
published in La Gaceta of October 5, 1928, it is stated that the amount 
of insurance written in Costa Rica had reached the sum of 67,828,818 
colones, divided among the various classes as follows: Life insurance, 
8,373,000 colones; fire insurance, 55,783,994 colones; and employers’ 
liability, 3,671,824 colones. These figures reveal a_ substantial 
increase over the amount reported written less than a year previous, 
or on December 31, 1927, when the total amount written was 
60,531,103 colones. The same statement shows that the bank had 
a capital of 4,000,000 colones and a surplus and reserve amounting 
to 2,208,552 colones, respectively, on September 30, 1928. 

CURRENCY CIRCULATION OF Costa Rica.—The general currency 
circulation of Costa Rica as of September 30, 1928, was reported by 
the Department of the Treasury and Commerce to be as follows: 


Colones 
Notes of the International Bank of Costa Rica___________________ 15, 650, 000 
Sills Or tins Cane, Cle Compens@imio= 2 oe 6, 209, 488 
He COIMeE GC aSIW CT a ate tah coe eA Soe as EOE 6 pC nee al rth aes 1, 450, 000 
(Seay aKa I es AN SO ee TS NG eR ed Be cag ecg ly RUNS 575, 000 
MIR (Galle ac ae ee Ee elem Ae a oer le See Cie Soil oo eevee 23, 884, 488 


ECUADOR 


BANKING INSTITUTION.—The amendments which, by virtue of a 
decree dated September 8, 1928, are made to the law on pensions, 
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savings and cooperative societies, mentioned by the BULLETIN in its 
August, 1928, issue, give to the pension fund created by said law the 
character of a banking institution. 

Besides being assigned an authorized capital of 12,000,000 sucres, it 
is empowered to execute the following transactions: To make loans 
to the public, in the manner prescribed by the statutes; to discount 
and negotiate bills of exchange, drafts, promissory notes, and other 
documents; to receive deposits, payable at sight or at term, of the 
Government, municipalities, and public institutions; to make collec- 
tions, payments, and transfers; to effect the purchase and sale of 
drafts, silver and gold currency, and bank notes of foreign banks; to 
erant long-term letters of credit; and to buy and sell mortgage bonds. 

The pension fund will be under the direct control of the Minister 
of Finance and the Superintendent of Banks, and the State will con- 
tribute an annual amount of 500,000 sucres until the capital author- 
ized has been totally covered, also undertaking to meet any deficits 
in the fund for the payment of retirement pensions. 


MEXICO 


Banxers’ Association.—The Mexican Bankers’ Association was 
organized last November in Mexico City, a step of great importance 
for the banking system as well as for the economics and finance of the 
country in general. At the opening meeting there were present the 
Minister of Finance and representatives of the 28 banking institutions 
of the Republic and of their 47 branches. In the words of a dis- 
tinguished Mexican banker on this occasion, the principal aims of 
the association are to foster and promote closer relations among all 
member banks and corporations, and to safeguard and advance the 
interests of Mexican commerce by every means authorized by the law. 


PARAGUAY 


BuDGET FOR YEAR 1928-29.—The general budget of Paraguay for 
the year 1928-29 was adopted by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent on August 31, 1928. Authorized expenditures were as follows: 





Gold pesos Paper pesos 











Ie pislabune ec cea ts ey espe Se res Jn Re ee | 5, 274, 800. 04 
Departments: | 

PanG Or ore see cee io Ae noe ee ee 152, 860.04 | 39, 917, 875. 08 

oneiaa INGlHOMe_ — —22 2 = Se | 226,980.00 | 1, 550, 400. 00 

SIR EUS UTR ype ees eg pet anges Pee ig 52,101.96 | 21, 839, 837. 40 

Civil Justice and Public Instruction_____ a 114, 759. 96 ; 47, 464, 090. 92 

WariandsNaviysss 2 ee at Seas eee | 69, 600. 00 | 64, 925, 335. 92 

IP ULIGRWiorks= S052 oe eee ye eee | 17, 400. 00 3, 562, 100. 00 

Publicrdeb tes cis lett auc ieeraemeeetes 537, 096.71 | 19, 055, 526. 18 

Motalse tte: Teme em aenen | 1, 170, 798. 67 | 203, 589, 965. 54 
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Receipts were estimated as follows: 














Gold pesos | Paper pesos 
Customhouse receipts__-_----_--_.--___-_-- 1, 143, 045. 00 | 116, 624, 000. 00 
Hirmbersimallixt axes Semest= Saar ee taal Stee ea eee ee 5, 600.00 | 64, 782, 650. 00 
Telephone and telegraph charges_-_-_-------- 450.00 6, 561, 000. 00 
W/ATIOMSeRCSOULCES = aaa kes ese eee 151, 335.00  —-9, 949, 500. 00 
JER oras Ning Ay MHS Se 1, 100. 00 | 102, 000. 00 
ANG) tea PR ee tae See MIE ee ee AO her ee | 1, 301, 539. 00 | 198, 019, 150. 00 








ARGENTINA 


INSTITUTE OF ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CuLTURE.—The Institute of 
Argentine-American Culture is sending a party of about 20 Argentine 
teachers and members of other professions to the United States for 
which purpose, through the good offices of the Pan American Union as 
intermediary, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace con- 
tributed $6,000, while the Institute of International Education has 
planned and will conduct the tour. The party is to arrive in the 
United States January 15, 1929, returning to Buenos Aires on a ship 
sailing March 9. The cities to be visited will probably be New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
where the schools, libraries, museums, and other educational institu- 
tions will be inspected. It is possible that some members of the 
eroup will be prepared to deliver lectures during the tour. 

The board of governors of the institute recently resolved to give a 
new series of lectures in Buenos Aires as follows: 

Ernesto. Nelson, The Function of the University in the Life of the United 
States; Dr. Juan Gonzdlez Calder6én, The Influence of American Political Insti- 
tutions upon the Constitutional Organization of Argentina; Dr. Ratl Cibils 
Aguirre, Child Welfare in the United States; Dr. Cupertino del Campo, Argen- 
tine-American Relations in the Field of Art; Sr. Alejandro Bunge, Democracy of 
Modern Capital in the United States; and Angel Bohigas, The American Press. 

First Natronat Boox Exposrtron.—On September 21, 1928, the 
First National Book Exposition was opened in Buenos Aires, the 
ceremony being attended by the President of Argentina, the Minis- 
ters of the Interior and Public Instruction and other distinguished 
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persons. Dr. Rodolfo Ortiz, Minister of Public Instruction, said in 
his address: ‘‘It is patriotic and conducive to healthful social progress 
to cultivate the love of books * * * which elevate thought, 
point the way of duty, and widen man’s horizons * * * . The 
duty of the State and the school is to foster the love of books and to 
stimulate the production of good books; otherwise the purpose of 
teaching people to read is defeated.” 

The exposition was divided into sections on school textbooks, works 
of national authors (including Leopoldo Lugones, Enrique Larreta, 
Horacio Quiroga, Ricardo Rojas, Fernandez Moreno, Ricardo Giiral- 
des, Arturo Capdevila, B. del Campo, Manuel Galvez, and Roberto 
Payr6é), bindings, illustrations, and old books and publications in 
chronological order from 1775 to 1820. 

ARGENTINE WOMAN RETURNS FROM STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
Sefiorita Emilia Deseo, who last year enjoyed a fellowship in the 
United States given by the American Association of University 
Women, is again in Argentina, where she is in great demand as a 
speaker. In collaboration with Prof. S. P. Maddock, of the Colegio 
Americano e Instituto Comercial Ward, Buenos Aires, she has 
been translating one of Kilpatrick’s books on pedagogy and is also 
doing some experimental work in intelligence tests. 

EienteentH Nationat Art Exurpit.—On September 22, 1928, 
the Eighteenth National Art Exhibit was opened in Buenos Aires, 
the first view being attended by President and Sefiora de Alvear. 
The works exhibited included paintings, sculptures, and engravings 
to the number of 332. Three paintings won prizes of 5,000 pesos, 
8,000 pesos, and 2,000 pesos, respectively, while one prize of 5,000 
pesos, one of 3,000 pesos, and three of 2,000 pesos were awarded to 
sculptures. As usual, the exhibition attracted much interest, Argen- 
tines having a keen interest not only in national but also in foreign 
art. 

NEW SOCIAL INSTITUTE.—On August 18 the new social institute of 
the University of the Littoral was opened at Rosario. 


BOLIVIA 


ScHOOL NoTEs FRoM La Paz.—Among the educational institutions 
in the city of La Paz are the following: 2 kindergartens, 10 Govern- 
ment primary schools, 10 municipal primary schools, 5 State suburban 
schools, 4 secondary schools, National Institute of Commerce, Com- 
mercial Night School, Evening High School, Industrial School, Trade 
and Industrial School, Normal School for Primary and Kindergarten 
Teachers, Higher Normal School, School of Political and Economic 
Sciences, Medical School, Dental School, and School of Pharmacy. 
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BRAZIL 


ScHoou stTatistics.—According to the annual message of the 
Governor of Pernambuco presented in June, that State has 529 
State primary schools with an enrollment of 22,900 and 771 municipal 
schools. 

STATISTICS FOR Bretto Horizontr.—The following statistics for 
schools in the city of Bello Horizonte were published in October: 














Enrollment 
Boys Girls 
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AcaprEmMy oF LrettErs.—Oswaldo Orico, a journalist, was awarded 
a prize by the Brazilian Academy of Letters for his book called ‘‘ The 
Best Means of Disseminating Primary Instruction in Brazil.” 

The Academy has approved of various measures for the propaga- 
tion of Brazilian literature in Brazil and in other countries. It has 
also decided to institute a fund for the publishing of works of poor 
authors. 

Sr. Alberto de Oliveira, one of Brazil’s most illustrious poets, has 
presented the academy with his valuable collection of books, many 
of which are rare first editions. 

Epucation Weex.—The State of Parana has had an ‘education 
week,’ in the course of which books were sold at low prices, many lec- 
tures given, and numerous visits made to museums and art galleries. 


CHILE 


GABRIELA MISTRAL ON MOTION PICTURE BOARD.—On October, 10, 
1928, word was received in Chile from Paris that Gabriela Mistral, 
famous Chilean poet, had been appointed a member of the Council 
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of the International Motion Picture Educative Institute, which is to 
meet twice a year in Rome under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. It will be remembered that Sefiorita Mistral was appointed 
an official of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
under the League of Nations several years ago. 

DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE.—On September 28, 1928, Dr. 
Ricardo Donoso was appointed by the Government to fill the post 
of dean of the school of medicine of the University of Chile left vacant 
by the recent death of the late dean. 

PuBLic INSTRUCTION.—According to figures published by the Gen- 
eral Bureau of Statistics, there were in July, 1928, 3,123 primary 
Government schools, or 170 fewer than in the same month of the 
previous year. In spite of this decrease in schools, however, the 
registration of 459,777 was 4 per cent greater than in 1927, while the 
attendance was 8.6 per cent greater. 

INTELLIGENCE TEST.—The primary department of the Ministry 
of Education has recently published a book on Intelligence Tests 
by the Binet-Simon Method, written by Sr. Luis A. Tirapegui, 
professor of psychology in the University of Chile. The primary 
department is planning to give at an early date intelligence tests 
in the first grade of the schools so that children may be classified and 
taught according to their capacity. Teachers are being prepared 
for this work through a special course of study. 


COLOMBIA 


University or Antioqura.—According to information published 
in July, the enrollment in the various departments of the University 
of Antioquia at Medellin is as follows: 746 in the secondary depart- 
ment, 190 in the commercial school, 134 in the medical school, 14 in 
the school for nurses, and 53 in the law school. 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY oF Cauca.—In September, Dr. 
Guillermo Valencia, a distinguished Colombian poet and statesman, 
was appointed president of the University of Cauca, in the city of 
Popayan. 

COSTA RICA 


LATEST TEXTS ON AGRICULTURE FOR SCHOOL.—It is reported by 
the press that the National School of Agriculture recently imported 
a number of the latest agricultural texts available from the United 
States. Owing to the high cost of the books, the authorities of the 
school are making arrangements whereby the students may use 
them without having to purchase them. 


CUBA 


DENTAL SERVICE IN scHooLsS.—In November, 1928, 18 additional 
dentists were appointed to the dental service of the Department of 
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Public Health and Charity to attend to the dental work needed by 
school children throughout the Republic. 

MoTION PICTURES IN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL.—The Elementary Com- 
mercial School in Habana, has recently acquired a motion-picture 
machine for the illustration of lectures given on the roof. Once a 
week a lecture on an important subject given outside of classes is 
open to the public. 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS FOR EXHIBITION IN SEVILLE.—On 
November 13, 1928, a national exposition of fine arts was opened in 
Habana, to which 33 Cuban artists contributed 66 works of art. 
From these a jury was to select those works to be sent to the Inter- 
national Fine Arts Building at the [bero-American Exposition to be 
opened in Seville in March, 1929. 

CUBAN LITERATURE CoURSE.—On October 18, 1928, a free course 
in Cuban literature, open to the public, was commenced in the 
National University in Habana by Doctor Salazar, with a lecture 
on Cuban Lyric Poetry. Doctor Salazar has offered a prize to the 
best students in this course, to stimulate interest in national literature. 


ECUADOR 


MEASURES TO PREVENT VAGRANCY OF MINORS.—The Quito press 
has recently published a police regulation notifying the public that 
all minors found loitering about the streets, or engaged in any con- 
struction or factory work, who do not prove through certificates of 
attendance that they are enrolled in some school, either day or even- 
ing, will be conducted by an officer to the nearest school. Fines will 
be imposed upon those responsible, whether intentionally or through 
negligence, for the nonattendance at school of said minors. 

Guayaquit Universiry.—The University of Guayaquil has re- 
cently received from abroad machinery and material for the printing 
press of that institution, as also apparatus and supplies for its labo- 
ratory of organic and inorganic chemistry. On receipt of both con- 
signments, an order was given to proceed to the equipment of the 
premises already set aside for the installation of these two important 
sections. 

HAITI 


NorMAL ScHOOL FoR Girts.—In order to raise the standards in 
the Normal School for Girls a decree has been issued limiting the 
number of first-year students to 20, who must be between 15 and 20 
years of age, pass a special examination, and present a diploma for 
completed preliminary studies and a health certificate from the 
National Hygiene Service. 

HAITIAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES.—See page 73. 

FIRST WOMAN LAW-SCHOOL STUDENT.—See page 105. 
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HONDURAS 


ScHOOL sAvines.—The town of Yoro, in the Department of that 
name, recently installed with much enthusiasm a savings plan for 
schools. Every pupil in the girls’ school, without exception, has a 
savings account. 

TEXT BOOK ON PpEDAGOGY.—A book on Elements of General Pedagogy 
by Prof. Miguel Morazan was recently published in the city of Teguci- 
galpa. It has been favorably reviewed in both Salvador and Gua- 
temala, as well as in Honduras. 


MEXICO 


ConaGress oF PuysicaAL Epucation.—Many important and useful 
resolutions were adopted by the First Congress of Physical Education 
assembled last October in the city of Mexico, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Public Education. After stating the object, the 
ideals, and the value of physical education, the congress outlined 
definite programs for these activities in the country. Conspicuous 
among such programs are those relating to secondary and vocational 
schools and to the working classes. These schools will have calis- 
thenic exercises, gymnastics with apparatus, dance movements, and 
athletic games and sports, physical education being obligatory in 
all the schools. Twice a year there will be a physical examination of 
the pupils, besides which periodical interscholastic tournaments will 
be organized. 

With the workers, physical education will serve to counteract the 
harmful influences of environment and the nervous wear and tear 
produced by their occupations. Recreative games, open-air exercises, 
excursions into the country, etc., will be instituted for them. To 
complement its work the congress agreed to promote an intensive 
hygiene campaign, for which it will enlist the assistance of heads of 
workshops and factories and of the authorities. 

LEecTURES ON ECONOMIC suUBJECTS——The Department of Agri- 
culture, through its Bureau of Libraries and Economic Archives, 
recently organized a series of lectures on economic topics, delivered 
by distinguished specialists, in which they analyzed several of the 
important problems of this nature affecting the country and the 
measures taken for their solution. The subjects of these addresses 
were the following: Construction of Highways, Irrigation, The Solu- 
tion of Various National Problems, The Bank of Mexico, Agricultural 
Credit in Mexico, Agricultural Common-land Banks, Central Agri- 
cultural Schools, and Rural Education in Mexico. 


NICARAGUA 


Nicaraguan AcapDEMY AND NationaL Liprary.—By executive 
decree, dated August 8, 1928, the National Library is placed under the 
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exclusive direction and control of the Nicaraguan Academy of Letters 
(a correspondent of the Royal Spanish Academy), the organization 
of which was reported in the last issue of the Butuerin. The 
academy will appoint the librarian and other employees, also issuing 
the rules and regulations deemed necessary for the operation of the 
library. 

ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND AT GRANADA.—The Granada School for the 
Blind has been temporarily installed in a private house, pending the 
formalities necessary for its transference to the educational institu- 
tion of the Salesian Fathers. The Argentine Republic will from 
time to time loan schoolbooks for the blind, sending also various 
other articles for the instruction and diversion of students. 


PANAMA 


PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.—A group of parents in 
Panama City recently united to form an association for the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, as announced in a letter to the Director 
General of the Pan American Union by Sr. Luis Alejandro Victor, 
first vice president and acting president of the organization. The 
association’s president is Don Ernesto Arosemena and its adviser Don 
Florencio Harmodio Arosemena, President of the Republic. 


PARAGUAY 


LipRARY BOOKS FROM Urucuay.—An important contribution of 
a number of books for the popular library of Asuncién was recently 
received by the municipal government of that city from Montevideo 
and Paysandu, Uruguay. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—The building for the classrooms 
and laboratories of the Department of Physiology, which will form one 
of the three sections of the new building projected for the use of the — 
medical school, was formally opened on October 8, 1928. It has been 
named after Prof. Henry Roger, dean of the Medical School of Paris, 
who until recently had been acting as temporary director of this 
branch of studies in the university. Its cost is reputed to have been 
approximately 1,065,000 pesos paper currency. 

FEDERATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS.—Representatives 
of the student associations in the several secondary and normal 
schools in Asuncién and various other cities, with those from two 
commercial schools, met in Asuncién on October 7, 1928, and organ- 
ized the Federation of Students of Paraguay. 


PERU 


PERUVIAN PAINTER HONORED IN Buenos ArtrESs.—On October 13, 
1928, Dr. Checa Eguiguren, Peruvian ambassador in Buenos Aires, 
gave a banquet in honor of the Peruvian painter, José Sabogal, the 
guests including the president and members of the National Com- 
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mission of Fine Arts, other artists and sculptors, and also journalists. 
The Peruvian ambassador in his address to his guests thanked the 
painters and journalists for the welcome they had given his artist 
compatriot, adding that he was very appreciative of the honor done 
Senor Sabogal when the National Museum of Argentina purchased 
one of his canvasses. The Argentine painter Bernardo Quiroz 
repled that Argentine artists accepted José Sabogal as a brother and 
that they appreciated this first opening of an embassy in Buenos 
Aires in honor of an artist. The Argentine architect Noel responded 
that Peru was most cordial to artists and that Argentine artists felt 
at home in that country. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS.—Statistics for Peruvian schools in 1928 are as 
follows: 
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SALVADOR 


ScHooLt notEes.—On September 9, 1928, in the jurisdiction of 
Tonacatepeque, a new building for the rural school was opened. The 
teachers in that city are collecting funds for a progressive school. 

In connection with the movement which is continuing to develop 
in favor of progressive education, the country has begun the indus- 
trialization of instruction. Steps are being taken to start an apiary 
in one of the larger schools in the vicinity of the capital. This apiary 
will be the central point for the distribution of smaller apiaries to all 
the rural schools of the country. 

In compliance with orders issued by the Council of Primary Edu- 
cation, the public schools of Santa Ana have started a course in toy 
making, fashioning articles of wood and cardboard. 

INSPECTION OF EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS.—In accordance 
with the laws in effect, the Government recently took over the inspec- 
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tion of educational establishments in the country, both public and 
private. The principal object of the plan of inspection adopted is to 
secure the due unification of systems of primary instruction and the 
achievement of the aims of instruction throughout the Republic. 


VENEZUELA 


MEDICAL COURSES IN UNIvEeRsITY oF ANDES.—On September 16, 
1928, in accordance with a recent executive decree, courses in medicine 
were opened in the University of the Andes in Mérida, which now, 
after the arrival and installation of modern laboratory equipment, 
will be able to offer complete courses in both medicine and dentistry. 
At the present time plans are being perfected for the construction of 
new university buildings. 
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ARGENTINE RED Cross HELPS Porto Rico.—The board of directors 
of the Argentine Red Cross issued a call for funds for aid to be sent 
to the sufferers from the recent hurricane in Porto Rico. 


BRAZIL 


ANTIALCOHOL WEEK.—Under the auspices of the Brazilian League 
of Mental Hygiene, an ‘‘antialeohol week’? was opened on October 
15, its purpose being to curb alcoholic tendencies in the people by 
the dissemination of knowledge of the effects of alcoholic beverages. 
As a further impetus to the movement, a competition was opened for 
the best posters, the authors of which received prizes of 1 conto each. 

The Union of Commercial Employees has joined in the lecture 
campaign against alcoholism. 

Firta Congress or Hycrenn.—Preparations are already being 
made for the Fifth Congress of Hygiene, which will take place at 
Recife in July, 1929. Prof. Clementino Fraga is chairman of the 
executive commission of the congress, and J)r. Jodo de Barros Barreto 
general secretary. The principal themes for discussion will be 
sewage and factory waters; types of sanitary organization applicable 
to Brazil; stillbirth and infant mortality; laboratory technique and 
public health; malaria in Brazil; and dysentery in Brazil. 

At the same time the Third Latin-American Odontological Congress 
will be held in Rio. 
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CHILE 


JuNntor Rep Cross.—The central committee of the Chilean Red 
Cross has appointed Dr. Pedro L. Ferrer director of the Junior Red 
Cross in Government and private schools. In the early part of 
October Dr. J. Eduardo Osternol, president of the central committee 
of the Chilean Red Cross, interviewed the Minister of Education and 
other officials in order to arrange the work of the Junior Red Cross in 
accordance with the decrees of the Government issued in 1923 and 
1924 establishing and regulating such work. 


COLOMBIA 


VISITING NURSES.—The director of education of the Department 
of Cundinamarca recently established a visiting-nurse service for the 
public schools, to cooperate with the departmental school physicians 
in the prevention of disease. 


COSTA RICA 


NURSE FOR ANTITUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN.—A graduate nurse ar- 
rived in Costa Rica from the United States on October 14, 1928, to 
assist in the campaign against tuberculosis, as provided for in a decree 
of September 27, 1927, mentioned in a former issue of the BULLETIN. 
Her special work will be the instruction of a group of Costa Rican 
nurses to continue the work begun by her. 

NEW VIOLET-RAY LAMPS.—So encouraging were the results obtained 
in the treatment of children suffering from rickets by the use of the 
violet-ray lamp in one of the dispensaries of San José that several 
more lamps have been acquired by the Minister of Public Hygiene 
and a special nurse detailed for this work. All treatments are given 
free of charge. 

CUBA 


NURSES FOR PATIENTS WITH MENTAL DISEASES.—A course in the 
nursing of the insane is given this year, as for some years past, in the 
Hospital for the Insane at Mazorra. The Secretary of Public Health, 
in an address made upon this occasion, stated that a building would 
soon be erected to house the school of nursing of this hospital, and that 
the National Board of Health was considering the matter of a special 
title to be given to nurses graduating there so that their diplomas 
would show them qualified to undertake the private nursing of patients 
with mental diseases, or to serve in other hospitals for the insane or 
those suffering from nervous diseases. 

NEW MUNICIPAL DAY NURSERY.—On October 14, 1928, the Mayor 
of Habana opened in Cerro ward a new day nursery with all the 
conveniences to care for 30 children whose mothers must work during 
the day. Two other municipal nurseries are to be opened in Habana 
in November and December. 
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ECUADOR 


NEW HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN.—In the presence of a Government 
representative and under the auspices of the Society for the Protection 
of Children of Guayaquil, there took place in that city on October 10, 
1928, the inauguration of the new Leon Becerra Children’s Hospital. 


GUATEMALA 


AwarbD OF ROCKEFELLER FELLOWsHIP.—Eduardo Gonzalez has 
accepted an award of a fellowship offered by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the study of certain tropical diseases in schools of the United 
States and Europe. 


MEXICO 


NEW MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.—Last November there was estab- 
lished in Mexico a confederation of medical societies, composed of 
many medical associations from different parts of the country. 


NICARAGUA 


ScHOOL oF NURSING.—As reported in a previous number of the 
Buuuetin, on August 6 last the new course for school nurses was 
definitely opened in the General Health Bureau, Managua, with a 
considerable enrollment. On graduation the nurses will be sent to 
different districts of the Republic, where they will inspect schools, 
to see whether the necessary requisites of hygiene are observed; 
secure the cleanliness of pupils and attend them in cases of contagious 
illness, at the same time instructing the parents as to proper hygienic 
measures to be observed; and give weekly lectures. Needy children 
will be attended free by the respective health officer. 


PARAGUAY 


AppiT1ion To Pruar Hosprrau.—The expenditure of a sum of 
144,000 pesos paper currency has been authorized by the President 
of Paraguay for the construction of an addition to the Pilar Hospital. 


PERU 


Dentat cuinic.—The Provincial Council of Lima requested pro- 
posals in October for the construction of the dental clinic which is to 
be part of the Institute of Hygiene. The cost of construction must 
not exceed 1,592 Peruvian pounds and the time limit on construction 
is four months. 

Mepicat Socinty or Prru.—On October 2, 1928, President 
Leguia spoke at the formal installation of the Peruvian Medical 
Society organized to undertake certain sanitary work, and to provide 
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a recognized body which vouches for the standing of its members 
in the medical profession. The syndicate has two projects now under 
consideration—the Second National Medical Congress to be held in 
Arequipa, for which the society is drawing up a code of medical 
ethics, and the construction of the ‘‘Casa de los Médicos,”’ or Medical 
Building, which is to house all medical societies. 


SALVADOR 


ANTIVENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS.—An intensive and extensive cam- 
paign of antivenereal prophylaxis will shortly be started throughout 
the Republic, according to the plan of activities laid out by the Health 
Bureau. To facilitate the execution of this plan, the country will be 
divided into zones, and departmental hospitals will be used for the 
treatment of the diseased. Medical assistance will be gratuitous. 
More than 8,000 colones have already been spent on prophylactic 
equipment. A clinical service will be organized throughout the 
Republic for the treatment of syphilis. 

AsyLuM FoR CHILDREN.—On November 5, 1928, the inauguration 
of the Asylum for Children, constructed in San Salvador thanks to 
the munificence of Mr. Benjamin Bloom, took place in that city. 
The necessary fixtures and supplies were ordered from abroad, at 
the expense of Mr. Bloom, who is presenting the completed building 
to the Society of Public Beneficence. This asylum, which can lodge 
150 children, will have a corps of doctors, surgeons, and nurses, 
special quarters having been constructed for the nurses. 


URUGUAY 


PROPHYLAXIS OF DISEASE.—By virtue of a decree passed by Con- 
eress on September 7, 1928, the National Council of Hygiene has been 
authorized to expend the sum of 20,000 pesos in a campaign it will 
soon launch to protect the country against the possible importation 
of disease from foreign countries. 

Visit oF Pan AMBRICAN SANITARY BuREAU ExPERTS.—Dr. Alfredo 
Sordelli, director of the Bacteriological Institute of the National 
Bureau of Health in Argentina, who is at present on a leave of absence 
in company with Dr. J. B. Long, of the United States Public Health 
Service, also well-known as a public-health expert, arrived in Monte- 
video early in October to begin studies on the problem of the stand- 
ardization of serums and therapeutic products. These investigations, 
which will take them into practically all of the South American 
Republics, are being conducted under the auspices of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau. . 

New uHospitats.—Further extension of the service rendered by the 
Bureau of Public Welfare into the less densely populated sections of 
Uruguay was made possible by the inauguration of splendid new 
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hospitals in Canelones on September 30, Trinidad on October 6, and 
San Carlos and Pan de Azticar on October 14, 1928. Although small 
in comparison with city hospitals, they have been built along pleasing 
architectural lines and are fully equipped with the most modern 
apparatus. 

MEASURES AGAINST LEPROSY.—As an initial measure in the cam- 
paign in Uruguay against leprosy, a questionnaire was recently sent 
to all doctors throughout the country to obtain exact information 
as to the number of lepers in their locality. 


VENEZUELA 


ACTIVITIES OF VENEZUELAN Rep Cross DURING YEAR.—The Cruz 
Roja Venezolana, official organ of the Venezuelan Red Cross, mentions 
in its issue of September, 1928, among the activities of that organiza- 
tion during the year 1928 the following: Reopening of the general 
dispensary, the establishment of a pharmacy, opening of nursing 
courses, formation of sewing club to prepare layettes, collection of 
donations for relief work at Lagunillas, reorganization of Junior Red 
Cross in schools, and resumption of the publication of official review. 

During the first six months of 1928 a total of 849 persons were 
given treatment in the Venereal Dispensary in Caracas, the diverse 
work effected being as follows: Treatments, 5,809; injections of neo- 
salvarsan, 1,194; mercury, 446; bismuth, 271; Ducrey and other 
vaccinations, 697; Bordet-Wassermann reactions, 272; other labora- 
tory examinations, 35; other treatments, 4,253; and operations, 29. 

DENTAL CLINIC FOR CHILDREN AND WORKERS.—An_ interesting 
photograph of the dental clinic for school children and laborers 
recently established in the city of Maracay by the Governor of that 
State was published by El Universal, Caracas, on September 14, 1928. 





ARGENTINA 


Lisprary oF NatronaLt Councrt or Women.—On October 8, 1928, 
the Library of the National Council of Women of Buenos Aires cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The library of this active and 
important women’s organization was founded on October 8, 1903, in 
accordance with the idea of Sefiora Emilia Lacroze de Gorostiaga ‘‘to 
cultivate good reading and stimulate a taste for art.” In 1906, under 
the presidency of Sefiora Carolina Lena de Argerich, a further stimulus 
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was given to the modest little library fitted up by the members. Little 
by little the program of the library extended so that it included an 
educational trend; the library sponsored Book Day (later made 
official by the Government), it gave prizes to the best students in the 
girls’ schools, and distributed books to workers’ schools and to prisons. 
At present the library occupies a property purchased for 355,000 
pesos, on which it also provides quarters for the National Council of 
Women, for the Temperance League, and the White Cross. The 
library now conducts in its building 20 courses for an average of 503 
girl students, of whom 100 are enjoying scholarships. The Govern- 
ment has officially recognized the diplomas issued by the library as 
equal to similar ones given in schools. 


BRAZIL 


WoMAN ACADEMICIAN.—Senorita Maura de Senna Pereira, a teacher 
and journalist, who has also distinguished herself as a novelist, has 
been made a member of the Academy of the State of Santa Catharina. 
She is the first woman on whom this honor has been conferred. 

WomaAN MAyor.—D. Alzira Teixeira Soriano is the first woman to 
be elected mayor for the municipality of Lages, Rio Grande do Norte. 


COSTA RICA 


WoMEN’s LEAGUE.—As a result of the enthusiasm awakened by 
Dojfia Serafina de Rosado, a delegate of the Feminist Society of Cuba 
who recently visited Costa Rica in the interest of women’s organiza- 
tions, a women’s league was formally organized in San José on October 
15, 1928, for the purpose of improving the condition of all classes of 
women in the Republic. 

CUBA 


WoMAN LAWYER NOT PERMITTED TO BECOME JUDGE.—On October 
29, 1928, the Supreme Court of Habana ruled against the applica- 
tion of Sefiorita L. Lopez, a woman lawyer holding a doctor’s degree, 
for appointment to one of the 22 vacant judgeships in the Republic. 
Although Sefiorita Lopez was graduated from the University Law 
School, according to the ruling of the supreme court she is not 
eligible for the post of judge, as in order to preside over an election 
board (one of the duties of a judge) the candidate must first be a 
voter and in possession of his civil and political rights as a citizen. 
According to Cuban law, a woman is not a voter, nor eligible for elective 
positions, nor has she any political rights not given her as a daughter 
or wife, being obliged to follow the political condition of her father 
or husband, notably in regard to citizenship. 
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HAITI 


First WOMAN LAW-SCHOOL STUDENT.—The latest regulations in 
the National Law School permit the free entrance to this school of 
students of both sexes who fulfill the requirements. Mlle. Yvonne 
Mathon, who passed the last entrance examination, is the first of 
her sex to enter the National Law School and as such is given the 
encouragement and best wishes of the press, which, in commenting 
upon her matriculation, wishes her every success as a student and a 
future member of the Haitian bar. 


PANAMA 


FEMINISTS EXCHANGE GREETINGS.—In response to a message of 
greeting sent by Sefiora Esther Neira de Calvo, president of the 
Panaman National Council of Women, to the National Council of 
Women of Ecuador, on Columbus Day, October 12, 1928, the Ecua- 
dorean Council replied in kind, with cordial expressions of confra- 
ternity in race and in ideals. The Ecuadorean message bore the 
signature of the wife of the Ecuadorean President, Dofia Laura 
Carbo de Ayora, and also that of the wife of the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Dofia Rosa Huerta de Vitteri La Fronte. 


PERU 


FEMINIST’ SECTION IN PERUVIAN PAPER.—The editor of El 
Oriente, a newspaper of Iquitos, has written to Miss Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Pan American Commission of Women, compliment- 
ing her upon the addresses made by herself and Dr. Julia Martinez 
at the Sixth Pan American Conference at Habana, and also stating 
that he has established a section in his daily for the publishing of 
information on the feminist movement. 

FEMININE actTivity.—A pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Actividad Feminina,”’ 
written by Elvira Garcia y Garcia, member of the Geographic Society, 
the Historical Institute, and the Lima Atheneum, has been received 
at the Pan American Union. Among the interesting chapter headings 
are the following: 

The Modern Woman, Woman’s Work, The Woman Educator, Training in 
Science, Training of the Artistic Sense, The Peruvian Woman in the University, 
The School Should Prepare Woman for Life, Woman in Charitable Associations, 
Women Business Employees, Women Nurses, Education of Children’s Nurses, 
Women Lecturers and Librarians, Law on Equal Pay for Equal Work Proposed 


by Dr. J. Matias Manzanilla, The New Woman with a Profession, Kindergartens, 
Day Nurseries, and Child Welfare. 





COLOMBIA 


DeraTH OF EX-PRESIDENT OF THE RepuBLIc.—General Ramén 
Gonzdlez Valencia, one of the most distinguished of Colombian 
statesmen and President of the Republic in 1909, died on October 3, 
1928, in the city of Pamplona. During his Presidency he led the 
movement which brought about reforms in the constitutional amend- 
ments now in force. At various times he was also a cabinet minister, 
Vice President of the Republic, and ambassador to Venezuela. 


CUBA 


PrestpENT MacHAbdO REELECTED.—On November 1, 1928, Presi- 
dent Machado was reelected for a term of six years beginning May 20, 
1929, as the only candidate of the three political parties in Cuba. 
His manifesto to the country upon that occasion says that Martti, 
the Cuban hero, once remarked that no nation had completely 
fulfilled its duty until the whole country was a school. President 
Machado continued: ‘‘Cuba is now that * * *. Faith, indus- 
try, and desire for improvement are in the air. Our country is 
offering the admirable and beautiful spectacle of a country devoting 
its whole energy to culture, to production, and to progress * * *, 
In the election I see a seal The people of Cuba approve my 
program and wish me to continue to carry it out * * *,” 


NICARAGUA 


ELECTION OF NEW PrestDENT.—The results of the elections held 
in Nicaragua on November 4, 1928, show that the Liberal Party won 
by a large majority of votes, General José Maria Moncada being 
elected President. He entered upon his duties as President on 
January 1 of this year. 

PANAMA 


New Presipent.—On assuming the Presidency of Panama October 
1, 1928, Sefior don Florencio Harmodio Arosemena appointed the 
following Cabinet: Sr. Adriano Robles, Secretary of Government and 
Justice; Sr. J. D. Arosemena, Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Sr. T. 
Gabriel Duque, Secretary of the Treasury; Sr. Jephtha B. Duncan, 
Secretary of Public Instruction; and Sr. Luis F. Clement, Secretary 
of Agriculture and Public Works. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO NOVEMBER 15, 1928 








. Date, 
Subject 1928 Author 
ARGENTINA 
Importation of automobiles and accessories into Argentina | Sept. 25 | Dana C. Sycks, consul in 
during the year 1927. charge, Buenos Aires. 
Argentine foreign trade, first 6 months of 1928_______--_-_---_._ Sept. 27 Do. : 
Comparison of declared exports to the United States, first 3 | Oct. 8 Do. Y 
quarters of 1928, compared with same period of 1927. 
General agricultural report of Argentina_-_-_____-------------- Oct. 18 Do. 
BOLIVIA 
Cinchona production and marketing---_____-____-____-____--- Oct. 9 Phonias S. Horn, consul at La 
az. 
Review of commerce and industries for September, 1928, and |___do__-_ Do. 
roads and communications. 
BRAZIL 
CeararsibudvetiorlG28s au ee eee ee eee Sept. 11 Nevamis! P. Davis, consul at 
ahia. 
Im prowin ease oma ulorconee ase ee eens ee Sept. 10 CoE Cameron, consul at Sao 
aulo. 
The municipality of Joinville, State of Santa Catharina_______ Sept. 12} Fred D. Fisher, consul at 
Santos. 
August, 1928, review of commerce and industries of Brazil____- Sept. 13 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
Economic progress of State of Minas Geraes_-___________-______- Sept. 24 Do. 
The Governor’s annual message, Pernambuco, 1928__-_________ Sept. 26 | Nathaniel P. Davis. 
Roads in the State of Rio de Janeiro__________-_-_._______-____- Sept. 27 | Claude I. Dawson. 
Highway construction, State of Pernambuco__________-~_______ Sept. 29 | Nathaniel P. Davis. 
Control of the Pernambuco tramways and power company |_--do__-_- Do. 
passes to American hands. 
Review of commerce and industries of Bahia, quarter ended | Oct. 1 | Howard Donovan, consul at 
Sept. 30, 1928. Bahia. 
Domestic production and imports of potatoes in Brazil_________ Oct. 2) Claude I. Dawson. 
Commerce and industries of Santos district, quarter ended | Oct. 3] Fred D. Fisher. 
Sept. 30, 1928. 
Been adustrysiny Save al oes ae ease ee eee eee eee Oct. 12 | C. R. Cameron. 
BT bOrls of manganese ore from Rio de Janeiro during Septem- | Oct. 13 | Claude I. Dawson. 
er, 1928. 
September review of commerce and industries________________- Oct. 15 Do. 
Statement of financial conditions of Santos municipal admin- | Oct. 17 | Fred D. Fisher. 
istration, quarter ended June 30, 1928. 
Finances of city of Bahia, April to September, 1928____________ Oct. 19 | Howard Donovan. 
CATS SaOys tit Sho Ie Soo se Oct. 22 | C. R. Cameron. 
CHILE 
Auction of government nitrate lands___________________.______ Oct. 9 | Robert R. Bradford, consul at 
Iquique. 
New organization of the nitrate industry________________-_____ Oct. 11 Do. 
Sulphur mining in the Province of Tacna____________________- Oct. 13 | Edwin Schoenrich, vice consul 
a at Arica. 
Social welfare in the nitrate region____________________________ Oct. 15 | Robert R. Bradford. 
Commerce and industries of Antofagasta district, quarter ended|.__do____| Sidney H. Brown, vice consul, 
Sept. 30, 1928, : at Antofagasta. 
Declared exports to the United States from Valpraiso district, | Oct. 18 | Carl F. Deichman, consul gen- 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928. eral at Valparaiso. 
Renewed Chilean-Peruvian frontier trade___________-_-_-___- Oct. 20 | Edwin Schoenrich, vice consul 
at Arica. 
COLOMBIA 
General information on Cali and vicinity, and commerce and | Oct. 18 | William E. Chapman, consul 
industries for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928. at Cali. 
Review for the Cartagena district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928__| Oct. 21 | William P. Robinson, vice con- 
sul at Cartagena. 
COSTA RICA 
September review of commerce and industries____.______.____- Oct. 8 | Edward Caffery, consul at San 
Jose. 
Third quarterly review of Port Limon district___.____________ Oct. 14 | Thomas J. Maleady, vice con- 








sul at Port Limon. 
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Reports received to November 15, 1928—Continued 


Date, 








Subject 1928 Author 
CUBA 
September review of commerce and industries...______-________ Oct. 17 ed = eeu consul general at 
abana. 
Review of Nuevitas district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928 _____ Oct. 18 Powrente P. Briggs, consul at 
ueyvitas. 
Commerce and industries of district, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 25 | Edward W. Story, consul at 
1928. Santiago de Cuba. 
Expenditures under the special fund for public works_______- Oct. 29 | Harold B. Quarton, consul in 


charge, Habana. _ 
Review of the Antilla district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928____| Oct. 30 | R. Hiontort Henry, vice consul 
at Antilla. 


e ECUADOR 


September review of commerce and industries______________- Oct. 25 | W. Allen Rhode, vice consul 
at Guayaquil. 
Message of the provincial president to the assembly Oct. 9, | Oct. 12 | Legation. 
1928. 
GUATEMALA 


Report on the coffee crop at the end of September, 1928_______ Oct. 5 | G.K. Donald, consul at Guate- 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 16 micraens 
age HONDURAS | 
Commerce and industries for September, 1928_________________ Oct. 17 | Geo. P. Shaw, Consul at Tegu- 
Review of the Puerto Castilla district, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 18 | Wiese EL Scott, vice consul 
1928. at Puerto Castilla. 





NICARAGUA 





Review of the Corinto district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928___| Oct. 3 | Chashen T. Steger, consul at 
| orinto. 


Contract awarded for Managua Cathedral____....___.-_____-- | Oct. 16 Do. 
Review of commerce and industries of Bluefields district, quar- | Oct. 19 | Samuel J. Fletcher, consul at 


ter ended Sept. 30, 1928. | Bluefields. 
SALVADOR | 
September review of commerce and industries____-_______--__- Oct. 2. S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul at 
San Salvador. 
Salvadoran duties on palm-leaf hats reduced_________________- Oct. 9 Do. 
Salvadoran 1927-28 coffee crop largest in history___.__--____-- Oct. 23 Do. 
URUGUAY 
Modification of the Uruguayan customs tariff_........._____- Sept. 15 CC. Carrigan, consul general in 
; charge, Montevideo. 
Foreign commerce of Uruguay, yearly average 1886, 1890, 1927__| Sept. 21 | Do. 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended Sept. 30, | Sept. 30 = DO: 





1928. 
VENEZUELA 


Commerce and industries of the Caracas district, quarter | Oct. 15| H. M. Wolcott, consul at 


ended Sept. 30, 1928. Caracas. 
Review of the Puerto Cabello district, quarter ended Sept. 30, _.-.do-___ George M. Phelan, vice consul 


1928. at Puerto Cabello. 
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Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
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General José Maria Moncada: the New President of Nicaragua__________ 


The International Conference of American States on Conciliation and 
PAM IO IGT Gl Maes y cp ye ec ate Sp en eye eee ogee carne ees Se 


Rosario Constructs Great Museum of Fine Arts________________________ 
Vast Expansion of the Port of Buenos Aires___________________________ 
Uruguay and Panama Ratify Pan American Sanitary Code______________ 


Progress in the Synchronization of Action and Sound in ‘‘ Talking Movies ’’__ 
By Carlos C. Reissig. 
Road Building and Road Builders in Latin America_____________________ 
I. Modern Road Building in Cuba, Argentina, and Colombia. 
By Hamilton M. Wright. 
II. Peru’s Coming National Roads Conference. 
By Albert Regal, C. E., Lima, Peru. 


III. A Timely Suggestion from Chile. 


By Santiago Marin Vicufia Chilean Member of Pan American Railroad Commis- 
sion; Member National Highway Education Board of Chile. 


The Organization of Public Hygiene in Paraguay_______________________ 
By Joaquin de Luna. 


RanvAmerican Unione Notess= oo 202s. 6a ee nee ae ee eee 


International Treaties and Relations_________________________________ 
Argentina-Brazil — Brazil-Colombia— Brazil-Peru — Brazil-Uruguay—Chile-Pan A meri- 
can Republics — Colombia — Colombia-Costa Rica — Colombia-Panama — Cuba-Pan 
American Republics—Peru-Pan American Republics—United States-Panama, etc.— 
Uruguay—Uruguay—Pan American Republics—Venezuela. 
EYES US NS GO rn See Ys pes eh a a SE yee Meg ey ee eR ol at 
Bolivia—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Ecuador—Panama—Venezuela. 


PATI GUL tN Te oe eee ea ae ye A Sa es eee Is ae Se ered 

Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Guatemala—Haiti— 
Honduras—Mexico—Salvador—Peru— Uruguay— Venezuela. 

Industry and Commerce________________~_ ee letra pS au Ss CN Pee ee ek 
Chile—Colombia—Haiti—Mexico— Panama—Peru—Salvador. 





Communications and Transportation_________________________________ 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Gua- 
temala—Honduras— Mexico— Peru—Salvador— Uruguay— Venezuela. 


AD Or AN dee Ub lies WOT k See Sek oe eee ee eR eran ees es ee 


Brazil—Honduras—M exico—Peru—Venezuela. 


OM AON EbnGl WihsENRO A ee ee ee 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Mexico—Paraguay— Peru. 


E:Conomiucvan ds Banani cial] Attain, Se eee ape pe a pe 

Argentina—Chile—Colombia—Cuba — Ecuador — Guatemala — Haiti— Honduras — Mex- 
ico—Uruguay— Venezuela. 

EGC ato nican Gy hie eA TG Sse pan Oh rea ee POS ere aa eee orev ons 


Argentina—Bolivia — Brazil — Chile—Colombia— Costa Rica — Cuba— Ecuador — Guate- 
mala—Honduras—M exico— Panama— Paraguay— Peru—Salvador— Uruguay. 


Social Welfare and Public Health_______________________________=___- 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia— Costa Rica—Cuba— Dominican Repub- 
lic—Ecuador—Guatemala—Haiti—Honduras—Nicaragua— Panama— Paraguay— Peru— 
Salvador—Uruguay— Venezuela. 


DE San DN SS rn ee weet ets sata ame Cs ed x RU Naps eRe ee ip ee UG LIS sale eyo et 
Argentina—Brazil—Costa Rica—Colombia—Cuba—Salvador. 
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President of Nicaragua for the 4-year term beginning January 1, 1929 
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ENERAL JOSE MARIA MONCADA, the recently inaugu- 
rated President of the Nicaraguan Republic, was born about 
60 years ago. The family is of Honduranian extraction 
but has been settled in Nicaragua for several generations. 

The young Moncada received his early education at the Instituto 
del Oriente, located in Granada. All accounts agree that he was a 
particularly apt scholar and he appears to have taken a prominent 
part in student affairs. 

Following his graduation, Moncada retired to the parental estate 
and for some time devoted himself to the pursuit of agriculture. 
The love of letters and interest in public education, which forms one 
of his most distinctive traits, did not long permit the young farmer 
to remain in seclusion, however, and he soon returned to his beloved 
Institute, first as inspector general and later as director. 

He relinquished the latter post early in the closing decade of the 
century to take part in a revolutionary outbreak in the city of Gran- 
ada which, however, proved abortive. After this disastrous intro- 
duction to the field of national politics he sought another direction 
for his talents and in the early part of the year 1893 we find him 
established in Granada as the publisher of the daily El Centinela. 

It was not long, however, before the budding journalist incurred 
the wrath of the then dictator, General Zelaya, who suspended the 
publication. Once again Moncada retired to the family estate and 
resumed the life of a planter. 

Popular resentment against the Zelaya Government came to a 
head in 1897. Among those who took the field was Moncada, but 
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again his réle of revolutionary was short lived. Captured by 
Government forces early in 1898, he was confined in the military 
prison in Managua. Stone walls and iron bars did not suffice, how- 
ever, to contain his active spirit. Obtaining possession of a bayonet, 
he excavated with this a tunnel through the walls of the prison and 
adjacent houses, through which he made his way to freedom, seeking 
the protection of friends in the vicinity of Mombacho and Nandaime. 
The revolution having failed, he was forced to emigrate and in May, 
1898, fled to Tegucigalpa, capital of the neighboring State of Hon- 
duras, where he resumed the practice of journalism as proprietor of 
the newspaper Patria. A quarrel with a rival editor resulted in a duel 
in which Moncada was wounded and the imprisonment of both 
parties. While awaiting in prison the settlement of this difficulty 
Moncada wrote his first book, Zo Porvenir, having as its theme the 
overthrow of tyranny. 

Again freed, Moncada removed to El Salvador, where after 
some months he received the news of the death of his father. 
Returning to Nicaragua he was arrested by order of Zelaya imme- 
diately upon arriving at Corinto. It is said that this action was the 
result of a telegram Moncada had sent one of his brothers which 
contained expressions distasteful to the dictator. Instead of repudiat- 
ing them Moncada is said to have acknowledged their authorship 
and maintained their accuracy, which frankness so pleased the capri- 
cious Zelaya that the returning exile was soon released. 

During the ensuing decade Moncada devoted himself assiduously 
to the downfall of the Zelaya régime and took a more or less prominent 
part in the various movements to this end. Much of the time was 
spent in Guatemala, Honduras, and other neighboring States. 

Although in politics always an ardent Liberal, his hostility to 
Zelaya was such that he united with Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, his 
old schoolmate, now the leader of the Conservative party, in the 
revolution of 1909, in which Zelaya was finally driven from the 
country. As reward for his efforts, Moncada was appointed Minister 
of Gobernacién in the Government of President Estrada. During 
this period Moncada was the author of several political works, two of 
which have been published under the titles, respectively, of ‘‘ Imperial- 
ism and the Monroe Doctrine” and “Social and Political Influence 
of the United States in Central America,’ works which are distin- 
guished by that warm championship of American influence in Central 
American affairs which remains one of General Moncada’s principal 
characteristics. 

Upon the resignation of Estrada, in May, 1911, General Moncada 
followed his chief into private life, dividing the ensuing 15 years 
between agriculture and the practice of journalism at Leon. During 
this period he visited the United States on several occasions where he 
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appears to have strengthened his admiration of American institutions 
and policies. His outspoken opposition to the reactionary Conserva- 
tive policies, his progressive ideas of government, and his strong 
personal qualities soon gained for him a position of prominence in 
the councils of his party. He was elected senator for the Department 
of Masaya in 1924 and became a recognized leader in the coalition 
Government of Solérzano. As result of the coup d’état engineered by 
Gen. Emiliano Chamorro in October, 1925, the latter assumed con- 
trol of the Government and the Liberal vice president, Sacasa, left 
the country. Moncada and other Liberal leaders followed Sacasa 
into exile. 

The exiles soon began active steps to overthrow the Conservative 
group at the head of the Government. Solérzano having resigned, 
it was claimed that Sacasa was his constitutional successor, and a 
government was set up on the east coast, in which General Moncada 
held the portfolio of War and Navy. In this capacity he acted as 
commander in chief of the revolutionary forces. 

In the campaign which followed, Moncada displayed a hitherto 
unsuspected capacity for military leadership. His forces were 
uniformly victorious in the various operations on the Atlantic coast 
and it was not long before he was able to lead them across the difficult 
mountain barrier toward the richer and more populous western 
portion of the Republic in operations directed against the seat of 
government at Managua. The revolutionary column first came 
into serious contact with the Government forces at Muy Muy, near 
the capital of the department of Matagalpa, about 75 miles northeast 
of Managua. The fighting here was stubborn, and although the 
Government forces at first appeared to have checked the invaders 
the latter soon reappeared at Boaco, on their opponents’ flank, and 
considerably nearer to Managua. In spite of the greater numerical 
strength of the Conservative forces, the ensuing situation became 
practically a deadlock, due in large part to the superior military skill 
of their leader, General Moncada. At this time the good offices of 
the United States were interposed, and through the efforts of Colonel 
Stimson an agreement was reached whereby both sides discontinued 
hostilities, gave up their arms, and agreed to await the result of a 
free and fair presidential election to be held under the supervision of 
impartial Americans. 

At the national convention of the Liberty Party, held in Leén in 
February, 1928, General Moncada was unanimously chosen as the 
party’s nominee for President. At the election, held November 4, 
under American supervision, he received a large majority of the 
popular vote and was duly inaugurated as President of the Republic 
on January 1, 1929, to serve four years. 
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(DECEMBER 10, 1928—-JANUARY 5, 1929) 








URSUANT to the resolution adopted at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which met at Habana 
in January and February, 1928, the International Conference 
of American States on Conciliation and Arbitration assembled 

at Washington on December 10, 1928, in response to the invitation 
of the Government of the United States of America. The conference 
continued in session until January 5, 1929, on which date the pleni- 
potentiaries of the 20 Republics represented at the conference signed 
the following instruments: 

(1) A general convention of inter-American conciliation. 

(2) A general treaty of inter-American arbitration. 

(3) A protocol of progressive arbitration. 

The sessions of the conference were held in the Hall of the Americas 
of the Pan American Union. An address of welcome was delivered 
by President Coolidge at the inaugural session, at which time the 
chairman of the delegation of the United States, Hon. Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State, was elected chairman of the conference, 
and two committees appointed: one on conciliation and another on 
arbitration. 

At the same time the conference appointed a special committee 
to consider the controversy thatshad arisen between the Republics of 
Bolivia and Paraguay. As a result of the acceptance by the Govern- 
ments of the two countries of the good offices of the conference, a 
protocol was signed on January 3, 1929, by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Bolivia and Paraguay at Washington, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission on investigation and conciliation. This 
commission will be composed of two members from each of the States 
parties to the controversy, and one each from Mexico, Colombia, 
Uruguay, Cuba, and the United States. 

The official text of the several instruments signed at the conference, 
as well as the resolutions adopted by the conference with respect 
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to the controversy between Bolivia and Paraguay and the protocol 
signed by the representatives of these two countries, follows herewith: 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF INTER-AMERICAN CONCILIATION 


The Governments of Venezuela, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Pert, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, Panamd, Paraguay, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and the 
United States of America, represented at the Conference on Conciliation and 
Arbitration, assembled at Washington, pursuant to the resolution adopted on 
February 18, 1928, by the Sixth International Conference of American States 
held in the city of Habana: 

Desiring to demonstrate that the condemnation of war as an instrument of 
national policy in their mutual relations, set forth in the above-mentioned 
resolution, constitutes one of the fundamental bases of inter-American relations; 

Animated by the purpose of promoting, in every possible way, the develop- 
ment of international methods for the pacific settlement of differences between 
the States; 

Being convinced that the ‘‘Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between the 
American States,’”’ signed at Santiago de Chile, May 3, 1923, constitutes a notable 
achievement in inter-American relations, which it is necessary to maintain by 
giving additional prestige and strength to the action of the commissions estab- 
lished by Articles III and IV of the aforementioned treaty; 

Acknowledging the need of giving conventional form to these purposes have 
agreed to enter into the present Convention, for which purpose they have ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries as follows: 


[Here follow names of signatory nations and their plenipotentiaries. | 


Who, after having deposited their full powers, which were found to be in good 
and due form by the Conference, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The high contracting parties agree to submit to the procedure of conciliation 
established by this convention all controversies of any kind which have arisen 
or may arise between them for any reason and which it may not have been pos- 
sible to settle through diplomatic channels. 


ARTICLE 2 


The Commission of Inquiry to be established pursuant to the provisions of 
Article IV of the treaty signed in Santiago de Chile on May 8, 1923, shall likewise 
have the character of Commission of Conciliation. 


ARTICLE 3 


The permanent commissions which have been established by virtue of Article 
III of the Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923, shall be bound to exercise 
conciliatory functions, either on their own motion when it appears that there 
is a prospect of disturbance of peaceful relations, or at the request of a party to 
the dispute, until the Commission referred to in the preceding article is organized. 


ARTICLE 4 


The conciliatory functions of the Commission described in article 2 shall be 
exercised on the occasions hereinafter set forth: 

(1) The Commission shall be at liberty to begin its work with an effort to 
conciliate the differences submitted to its examination with a view to arriving 
at a settlement between the parties. 
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(2) Likewise the same Commission shall be at liberty to endeavor to conciliate 
the parties at any time which in the opinion of the Commission may be considered 
to be favorable in the course of the investigation and within the period of time 
fixed therefor in Article V of the Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923. 

(3) Finally, the Commission shall be bound to carry out its conciliatory func- 
tion within the period of six months which is referred to in Article VII of the 
Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923. 

The parties to the controversy may, however, extend this time, if they so 
agree and notify the Commission in due time. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present convention does not preclude the high contracting parties, or one 
or more of them, from tendering their good offices or their mediation, jointly or 
severally, on their own motion or at the request of one or more of the parties to the 
controversy; but the high contracting parties agree not to make use of those 
means of pacific settlement from the moment that the Commission described in 
article 2 is organized until the final act referred to in article 11 of this convention 
is signed. 

ARTICLE 6 


The function of the Commission, as an organ of conciliation, in all cases speci- 
fied in article 2 of this convention, is to procure the conciliation of the differences 
- subject to its examination by endeavoring to effect a settlement between the 
parties. 

When the Commission finds itself to be within the case foreseen in paragraph 
3 of article 4 of this convention, it shall undertake a conscientious and impartial 
examination of the questions which are the subject of the controversy, shall 
set forth in a report the results of its proceedings, and shall propose to the parties 
the bases of a settlement for the equitable solution of the controversy. 


ARTICLE 7 


Except when the parties agree otherwise, the decisions and recommendations 
of any Commission of Conciliation shall be made by a majority vote. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Commission described in Article 2 of this convention shall establish its 
rules of procedure. In the absence of agreement to the contrary, the procedure 
indicated in Article IV of the Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923, shall 
be followed. 

Each party shall bear its own expenses and a proportionate share of the gen- 
eral expenses of the Commission. 


ARTICLE 9 


The report and the recommendations of the Commission, in so far as it may 
be acting as an organ of conciliation, shall not have the character of a decision 
nor an arbitral award, and shall not be binding on the parties either as regards 
the exposition or interpretation of the facts or as regards questions of law. 


ARTICLE 10 


As soon as possible after the termination of its labors the Commission shall 
transmit to the parties a certified copy of the report and of the bases of settle- 
ment which it may propose. 
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The Commission in transmitting the report and the recommendations to the 
parties shall fix a period of time, which shall not exceed six months, within which 
the parties shall pass upon the bases of settlement above referred to. 


ARTICLE 11 


Once the period of time fixed by the Commission for the parties to make their 
decisions has expired, the Commission shall set forth in a final act the decision of 
the parties, and if the conciliation has been effected, the terms of the settlement. 


ARTICLE 12 


The obligations set forth in the second sentence of the first paragraph of Article 
I of the Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 8, 1923, shall extend to the time when 
the final act referred to in the preceding article is signed. 


ARTICLE 13 


Once the procedure of conciliation is under way it shall be interrupted only by 
a direct settlement between the parties or by their agreement to accept absolutely 
the decision ex aequo et bono of an American Chief of State or to submit the con- 
troversy to arbitration or to an international court. 


ARTICLE 14 


Whenever for any reason the Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923, 
does not apply, the Commission referred to in Article 2 of this convention shall 
be organized to the end that it may exercise the conciliatory functions stipulated 
in this convention; the Commission shall be organized in the same manner as 
that prescribed in Article IV of said treaty. 

In such cases, the Commission thus organized shall be governed in its operation 
by the provisions, relative to conciliation, of this convention. 


ARTICLE 15 


The provisions of the preceding article shall also apply with regard to the 
permanent commissions constituted by the aforementioned Treaty of Santiago 
de Chile, to the end that said commissions may exercise the conciliatory functions 
prescribed in Article 3 of this convention. 


ARTICLE 16 


The present convention shall be ratified by the high contracting parties in 
conformity with their respective constitutional procedures, provided that they 
have previously ratified the Treaty of Santiago, Chile, of May 3, 19238. 

The original convention and the instruments of ratification shall be deposited 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Chile which shall give notice 
of the ratifications through diplomatic channels to the other signatory Govern- 
ments and the convention shall enter into effect for the high contracting parties 
in the order that they deposit their ratifications. 

This convention shall remain in force indefinitely, but it may be denounced 
by means of notice given one year in advance at the expiration of which it shall 
cease to be in force as regards the party denouncing the same, but shall remain 
in force as regards the other signatories. Notice of the denunciation shall be 
addressed to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Chile which will 
transmit it for appropriate action to the other signatory Governments. 

Any American State not a signatory of this convention may adhere to the same 
by transmitting the official instrument setting forth such adherence, to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Chile which will notify the other 
high contracting parties thereof in the manner heretofore mentioned. 
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In witness whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
convention in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French and hereunto affix 
their respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington, on this 5th day of January, 1929. 


Venezuela: 
Cartos F. GrISANTI. 
Fr. Arroyo PareEso. [SEAL] 


Chile: 
Chile makes exception in this convention of questions which may arise 
from situations or acts prior thereto. 


A. PLANET. 

MaNvugEL Foster. [SEAL] 
Bolivia: 

E. Dizz pre MEDINA. [SEAL] 
Jruguay: 

Jost PrEpROo VARELA. [SEAL] 


Costa Rica: 
MaANnvuEL CASTRO QUESADA. 
Jost TipuE-MaAcHapo. [SEAL] 


Peru: 
HERNAN VELARDE. 
Victor M. Matrrva. [SEAL] 


Honduras: 
Roémuto E. Duron. 
M. Lérez Ponce. [SEAL] 


Guatemala: 
ApRIAN RECINOS. 
José Faia. [sea] 


Haiti: 
A. Bonamy. 
Raovuu Lizatre. [SEAL] 


Ecuador: 
GONZALO ZALDUMBIDE. : [SEAL] 


Colombia: 
ENRIQUE OLAYA HERRERA. 
C. EscaLuon. [SEAL] 


Brazil: 
S. GurGEL po AMARAL. 
A. ARAUJO-JORGE. [SEAL] 


Panama: 
R. J. ALFARO. 
Cartos L. Léprxz. [SEAL] é 


Paraguay: 
Euigio AYALA. [SEAL] 
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Nicaragua: 
MAximo H. Zrepepa. 
ApRIAN RECINOS. 


J. Lisanpro MepiIna. [SEAL] 
Mexico: 

FERNANDO GONZALEZ Roa. 

Benito FLorRgEs. [SEAL] 


El Salvador: 
CaYETANO OcHOA. 
Davip ROSALES, HIJO. [SEAL] 


Dominican Republic: 
A. MorRates. 


G. A. Diaz. [SEAL 
Cuba: 

OrESTES FERRARA. 

Gustavo GUTIERREZ. [SEAL] 


United States of America: 
Frank B. KELLoGG. 
CuarLes Evans HuGHEs. [SEAL] 


GENERAL TREATY OF INTER-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 


The Governments of Venezuela, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Pert, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, Panamd, Paraguay, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and the United 
States of America, represented at the Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration, 
assembled at Washington, pursuant to the resolution adopted on February 18, 
1928, by the Sixth International Conference of American States held in the city 
of Habana; 

In accordance with the solemn declarations made at said Conference to the 
effect that the American Republics condemn war as an instrument of national 
policy and adopt obligatory arbitration as the means for the settlement of their 
international differences of a juridical character; 

Being convinced that the Republics of the New World, governed by the prin- 
ciples, institutions, and practices of democracy and bound furthermore by mutual 
interests, which are increasing each day, have not only the necessity but also the 
duty of avoiding the disturbance of continental harmony whenever differences 
which are susceptible of judicial decision arise among them; 

Conscious of the great moral and material benefits which peace offers to 
humanity and that the sentiment and opinion of America demand, without 
delay, the organization of an arbitral system which shall strengthen the permanent 
reign of justice and law; 

And animated by the purpose of giving conventional form to these postulates 
and aspirations with the minimum exceptions which they have considered 
indispensable to safeguard the independence and sovereignty of the States and 
in the most ample manner possible under present international conditions, have 
resolved to effect the present treaty, and for that purpose have designated the 
plenipotentiaries hereinafter named: 


[Here follow names of signatory nations and their plenipotentiaries.] 


Who, after having deposited their full powers, found in good and due form 
by the Conference, have agreed upon the following: 
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ARTICLE 1 


The high contracting parties bind themselves to submit to arbitration all 
differences of an international character which have arisen or may arise between 
them by virtue of a claim of right made by one against the other under treaty 
or otherwise, which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy and which 
are juridical in their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law. 

There shall be considered as included among the questions of juridical 
character: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation; 

(d) The nature and extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. 

The provisions of this treaty shall not preclude any of the parties, before 
resorting to arbitration, from having recourse to procedures of investigation and 
conciliation established in conventions then in force between them. 


ARTICLE 2 


There are excepted from the stipulations of this treaty the following contro- 
versies: 
(a) Those which are within the domestic jurisdiction of any of the parties 
to the dispute and are not controlled by international law; and 
(b) Those which affect the interest or refer to the action of a State not a party 
to this treaty. 
ARTICLE 3 


The arbitrator or tribunal who shall decide the controversy shall be designated 
by agreement of the parties. 

In the absence of an agreement the following procedure shall be adopted: 

Each party shall nominate two arbitrators, of whom only one may be a national 
of said party or selected from the persons whom said party has designated as 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. The other 
member may be of any other American nationality. These arbitrators shall in 
turn select a fifth arbitrator who shall be the president of the court. 

Should the arbitrators be unable to reach an agreement among themselves 
for the selection of a fifth American arbitrator, or in lieu thereof, of another who 
is not, each party shall designate a non-American member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and the two persons so designated shall 
select the fifth arbitrator, who may be of any nationality other than that of a 
party to the dispute. 

ARTICLE 4 


The parties to the dispute shall formulate by common accord, in each case, a 
special agreement which shall clearly define the particular subject matter of the 
controversy, the seat of the court, the rules which will be observed in the pro- 
ceedings, and the other conditions to which the parties may agree. 

If an accord has not been reached with regard to the agreement within three 
months reckoned from the date of the installation of the court, the agreement 
shall be formulated by the court, 


ARTICLE 5 


In case of death, resignation or incapacity of one or more of the arbitrators the 
vacancy shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment, 
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ARTICLE 6 


When there are more than two States directly interested in the same contro- 
versy, and the interests of two or more of them are similar, the State or States 
who are on the same side of the question may increase the number of arbitrators 
on the court, provided that in all cases the parties on each side of the controversy 
shall appoint an equal number of arbitrators. There shall also be a presiding 
arbitrator selected in the same manner as that provided in the last paragraph of 
Article 3, the parties on each side of the controversy being regarded as a single 
party for the purpose of making the designation therein described. 


ARTICLE 7 


The award, duly pronounced and notified to the parties, settles the dispute 
definitively and without appeal. 

Differences which arise with regard to its interpretation or execution shall be 
submitted to the decision of the court which rendered the award. 


ARTICLE 8 


The reservations made by one of the high contracting parties shall have the 
effect that the other contracting parties are not bound with respect to the party 
making the reservations except to the same extent as that expressed therein. 


ARTICLE 9 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting parties in con- 
formity with their respective constitutional procedures. 

The original treaty and the instruments of ratification shall be deposited in the 
Department of State of the United States of America which shall give notice of 
the ratifications through diplomatic channels to the other signatory Governments 
and the treaty shall enter into effect for the high contracting parties in the order 
that they deposit their ratifications. 

This treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but it may be denounced by 
means of one year’s previous notice at the expiration of which it shall cease to be 
in force as regards the party denouncing the same, but shall remain in force as 
regards the other signatories. Notice of the denunciation shall be addressed to 
the Department of State of the United States of America which will transmit it 
for appropriate action to the other signatory Governments. 

Any American State not a signatory of this treaty may adhere to the same by 
transmitting the official instrument setting forth such adherence to the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States of America which will notify the other high 
contracting parties thereof in the manner heretofore mentioned. 

In witness whereof the above mentioned plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French and hereunto affix their 
respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington, on this 5th day of January, 1929. 


[Here follow, by delegations, the respective signatures and seals af the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Peru, Haiti, Brazil, Panama, Nicaragua, Cuba, and the United States 
without reservations. The text of the reservations of the remaining 13 countries 
follows: ] 

RESERVATIONS 


VENEZUELA 


The delegation of Venezuela signs the present treaty of arbitration with the 
following reservations: 

First. There shall be excepted from this treaty those matters which, according 
to the constitution or the laws of Venezuela, are under the jurisdiction of its courts; 
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and especially those matters relating to pecuniary claims of foreigners. In 
such matters arbitration shall not be resorted to except when legal remedies 
having been exhausted by the claimant it shall appear that there has been a 
denial of justice. 
Second. There shall also be excepted those matters controlled by international 
agreements now in force. 
CHILE 


Chile does not accept obligatory arbitration for questions which have their 
origin in situations or acts antedating the present treaty, nor does it accept 
obligatory arbitration for those questions which, being under the exclusive 
competency of the national jurisdiction, the interested parties claim the right to 
withdraw from the cognizance of the established judicial authorities, unless said 
authorities decline to pass judgment on any action or exception which any natural 
or juridical foreign person may present to them in the form established by the laws 
of the country. 

BOLIVIA 


The delegation of Bolivia, in accordance with the doctrine and policy invariably 
maintained by Bolivia in the field of international jurisprudence, gives full 
adherence to and signs the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration which 
the Republics of America are to sanction, formulating the following express 
reservations: 

First. There may be excepted from the provisions of the present agreement, 
questions arising from acts occurring or conventions concluded before the said 
treaty goes into effect, as well as those which, in conformity with international 
law, are under the exclusive jurisdiction of the State. 

Second. It is also understood that, for the submission to arbitration of a terri- 
torial controversy or dispute, the zone to which the said arbitration is to apply 
must be previously determined in the arbitral agreement. 


URUGUAY 


I vote in favor of the treaty of arbitration, with the reservation formulated by 
the delegation of Uruguay at the Fifth Pan American Conference, favoring broad 
arbitration; and with the understanding that arbitration will be resorted to only 
in case of denial of justice, when the national tribunals have jurisdiction, accord- 
ing to the legislation of their own country. 


COSTA RICA 


Reservations of Costa Rica: 

(a) The obligations contracted under this treaty do not annul, abrogate, or 
restrict the arbitration conventions which are now in force between Costa Rica 
and another or others of the high contracting parties and do not involve arbitra- 
tion, disavowal, or renewed discussion of questions which may have already been 
settled by arbitral awards. 

(b) The obligations contracted under this treaty do not involve the arbitration 
of judgments handed down by the courts of Costa Rica in civil cases which may 
be submitted to them and with regard to which the interested parties have 
recognized the jurisdiction of said courts. 


HONDURAS 


The delegation of Honduras, in signing the present treaty, formulates an express 
reservation making it a matter of record that the provisions thereof shall not be 
applicable to pending international questions or controversies or to those which 
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may arise in the future relative to acts prior to the date on which the said treaty 


goes into effect. 
GUATEMALA 


The delegation of Guatemala makes the following reservations: 

1. In order to submit to arbitration any questions relating to the boundaries of 
the nation, the approval of the legislative assembly must first be given, in each 
case, in conformity with the constitution of the Republic. 

2. The provisions of the present convention do not alter or modify the conven- 
tions and treaties previously entered into by the Republic of Guatemala. 


ECUADOR 


The delegation of Ecuador, pursuant to instructions of its Government, reserves 
from the jurisdiction of the obligatory arbitration agreed upon in the present 
treaty: 

1. Questions at present governed by conventions or treaties now in effect; 

2. Those which may arise from previous causes or may result from acts pre- 
ceding the signature of this treaty; 

3. Pecuniary claims of foreigners who may not have previously exhausted all 
legal remedies before the courts of justice of the country, it being understood that 
such is the interpretation and the extent of the application which the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador has always given to the Buenos Aires Convention of August 11, 
1910. 

COLOMBIA 


The delegation of Colombia signs the foregoing convention, with the following 
two declarations or reservations: 

First. The obligations which the Republic of Colombia may contract thereby 
refer to the differences which may arise from acts subsequent to the ratification 
of the convention; 

Second. Except in the case of a denial of justice, the arbitration provided for 
in this convention is not applicable to the questions which may have arisen or 
which may arise between a citizen, an association, or a corporation of one of the 
parties and the other contracting State when the judges or courts of the latter 
State are, in accordance with its legislation, competent to settle the controversy. 


PARAGUAY 


Reservation of the delegation of Paraguay: 

I sign this treaty with the reservation that Paraguay excludes from its appli- 
cation questions which directly or indirectly affect the integrity of the national 
territory and are not merely questions of frontiers or boundaries. 


MEXICO 

Mexican reservation: : 

Mexico makes the reservation that differences, which fall under the jurisdiction 
of the courts, shall not form a subject of the procedure provided for by the con- 
vention, except in case of denial of justice, and until after the judgment passed by 
the competent national authority has been placed in the class of res judicata. 


EL SALVADOR 


The delegation of El Salvador to the Conference on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion assembled in Washington accepts and signs the General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration concluded this day by said conference, with the following 
reservations or restrictions: 
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1. After the words of paragraph 1 of article 1 reading: ‘‘under treaty or other- 
wise,” the following words are to be added: “‘subsequent to the present conven- 
tion.”’ The article continues without any other modification. 

2. Paragraph (a) of article 2 is accepted by the delegation without the final 
words which read: ‘‘and are not controlled by international law,” which should 
be considered as eliminated. 

3. This treaty does not include controversies or differences with regard to 
points or questions which, according to the political constitution of Salvador, 
must not be submitted to arbitration, and 

4. Pecuniary claims against the nation shall be decided by its judges and 
courts, since they have jurisdiction thereof, and recourse shall be had to inter- 
national arbitration only in the cases provided in the constitution and laws of 
El Salvador, that is in cases of denial of justice or unusual delay in the adminis- 
tration thereof. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic, in signing the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbi- 
tration, does so with the understanding that controversies relating to questions 
which are under the jurisdiction of its courts shall not be referred to arbitral 
jurisdiction except in accordance with the principles of international law. 


PROTOCOL OF PROGRESSIVE ARBITRATION 


Whereas, a General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration has this day been 
signed at Washington by plenipotentiaries of the Governments of Venezuela, Chile, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Peri, Honduras, Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Brazil, Panama, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Mexico, El Salvador, the Do- 
minican Republic, Cuba, and the United States of America; 

Whereas, that treaty by its terms excepts certain controversies from the 
stipulations thereof; 

Whereas, by means of reservations attached to the treaty at the time of signing, 
ratifying, or adhering, certain other controversies have been or may be also ex- 
cepted from the stipulations of the treaty or reserved from the operation thereof; 

Whereas, it is deemed desirable to establish a procedure whereby such excep- 
tions or reservations may from time to time be abandoned in whole or in part by 
the parties to said treaty, thus progressively extending the field of arbitration; 

The Governments named above have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Any party to the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration signed at Wash- 
ington the 5th day of January, 1929, may at any time deposit with the Department 
of State of the United States of America an appropriate instrument evidencing 
that it has abandoned in whole or in part the exceptions from arbitration stip- 
ulated in the said treaty or the reservation or reservations attached by it thereto. 


ARTICLE 2 


A certified copy of each instrument deposited with the Department of State 
of the United States of America pursuant to the provisions of Article 1 of this 
protocol shall be transmitted by the said department through diplomatic channels 
to every other party to the above-mentioned General Treaty of Inter-American 
arbitration. 
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In witness whereof the above-mentioned plenipotentiaries have signed. this 
protocol in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French and hereunto affix their 
respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington on this 5th day of January, 1929. 


[Here follow the respective signatures and seals, by countries, as on pages 117 and 
118.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FINAL ACT 


The Governments of Venezuela, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Pert, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, Panamd, Paraguay. 
Nicaragua, Mexico, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and the United 
States of America, represented at the Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration, 
assembled at Washington, pursuant to the resolution adopted on February 18, 
1928, by the Sixth International Conference of American States held in the city 
of Habana, designated the plenipotentiaries hereinafter named: 


[Here follow names of signatory nations and their plenipotentiaries.] 


Who, after having deposited their full powers, found in good and due form by 
the Conference, have agreed upon the following: 


RESOLUTION ON THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 
RESOLUTION OF CONCILIATION OF BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 
(December 10, 1928) 


The Conference of American States on Conciliation and Arbitration, assembled 
at Washington for the purpose of organizing the procedure for the pacific solution 
of their international differences, 

Unanimously resolves: 

1. To express to the Governments of the sister Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay the keen aspiration and hope which it fosters that their present differ- 
ences shall be adjusted peacefully in a spirit of justice, concord, and fraternity; 

2. To convey in a cordial and respectful manner to the aforementioned Govy- 
ernments, in conformity with the tradition of this continent and with the practices 
which have become general in modern international law, that nations under 
circumstances such as the present have at their disposal adequate and effective 
organs and means to find solutions which harmonize the preservation of peace 
with the right of the States; 

3. To transmit this resolution by telegraph to the Governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay; 

4. To form a committee charged with the duty of advising the Conference upon 
the conciliatory action which, if necessary, it might render by cooperating with 
the instrumentalities now employed in the friendly solution of the problem. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE AND RESOLUTION OF THE CONFERENCE 
TENDERING ITS GOOD OFFICES TO BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 


(December 14, 1928) 


The committee charged with reporting to the Conference on the conciliatory 
action that may be appropriate with respect to the incident between the Re- 
publics of Bolivia and Paraguay, after being informed of the replies received from 
both nations to the cable message sent by the chairman of this Conference on 
Conciliation and Arbitration, considers that the Conference in plenary session 
is called upon to decide upon the course which should be followed. 
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Nevertheless, the committee deems it to be its duty to suggest to the Con- 
ference a concrete proposal to the end that the principles of conciliation and 
arbitration in support of which it was convened may find their most sincere 
and friendliest application in the present case. 

In accordance with American tradition, in general, as shown by the antecedents, 
expressions of hope and Pan American resolutions, and also in conformity with 
the measures adopted during recent years for the maintenance of peace, the Con- 
ference may take a prudent and effective course with the added assurance of 
general approval for its endeavor. 

The friendly proceedings of an assembly of sister Republics must find favorable 
echo and most sympathetic reception, especially in the spirit of the nations 
directly interested in the incident. Those proceedings show the degree of soli- 
darity and affection by which the other countries of the hemisphere feel bound 
to them. 

Animated by these sentiments, and without assuming any political attitude 
beyond the appropriate purposes of this Conference, the committee proposes to 
this assembly that the Conference proffer its good offices to the interested parties 
for the purpose of promoting suitable conciliatory measures with the aim of 
preserving the principle of conciliation and arbitration as a solid foundation of 
international life. 

The Conference therefore resolves: 

1. To proffer its good offices to the interested parties for the purpose of pro- 
moting suitable conciliatory measures with the aim of preserving the principle 
of conciliation and arbitration as a solid foundation of international life. 

2. To continue the special committee charged with considering and reporting 
to the Conference on the developments which may occur in the incident between 
the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay. 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION ON THE OCCASION OF THE SIGNING OF THE 
PROTOCOL 


(January 4, 1929) 


Whereas a protocol was signed yesterday, January 3, 1929, by the Republics 
of Bolivia and Paraguay, creating a Commission on Conciliation which shall take 
up, under the terms provided therein, the situation which has brought about the 
breach in the diplomatic relations between the two Republics; 

The Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration resolves: 

To state its full satisfaction because its good offices were accepted, by virtue of 
which the signature of the aforementioned protocol has been achieved. 

To send a warm salutation to the sister Republics of Paraguay and Bolivia, and 
sincere congratulations to the two Governments. 

To express the desire that the Commission on Conciliation, created by the pro- 
tocol signed yesterday by the representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay, commence 
its undertaking as soon as possible, and, 

To bring to an end the work of the special committee and of the Conference as 
to this part of its labor which has met with such signal success. 


PROTOCOL BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 


His Excellency Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, chairman of the International 
Conference of American States on Conciliation and Arbitration, His Excellency 
Sr. Eduardo Diez de Medina, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of Bolivia, and the Honorable Dr. Juan Vicente Ramirez, chargé d’affaires of 
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Paraguay, having met at the Pan American Union Building, the chairman 
stated that, being animated by a spirit of peace, of harmony, and of American 
brotherhood, the Conference has offered its good offices to the Governments 
of the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay, who, being animated by the same 
spirit, have accepted the same. 

The two representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay, in accord with their respec- 
tive Governments, deem it desirable that a Commission of Investigation and 
Conciliation establish the facts which have caused the recent conflicts which 
have unfortunately occurred. 

The representative of Bolivia states that the Commission of Investigation 
should ascertain how it happened that, notwithstanding the pacific relations 
existing between Bolivia and Paraguay and in spite of the agreement signed at 
Buenos Aires on July 12, 1928, whereby both countries obligated themselves to 
settle their territorial differences by peaceful means, Paraguay, in violation of 
those obligations, without previous declaration of hostilities, and in an unfounded 
and violent manner ordered that the Bolivian outpost ‘‘ Vanguardia”’ be attacked 
and razed by regular forces of the Paraguayan army on the 5th of the past month 
of December. 

The representative of Paraguay denies that his country has committed any 
aggression whatever and affirms that Paraguay has always maintained itself 
within juridical standards and the loyal fulfillment of pacts in force. He adds 
that it was Bolivia that committed acts of provocation and of aggression by 
penetrating with its armed forces into the territory possessed by Paraguay. 
not only in the case of the ‘‘ Vanguardia’’ outpost, in which said forces were the 
first to open fire upon the Paraguayan troops, but that, before that time, it 
made several incursions in said territory, establishing new outposts. That after 
the events which took place at the ‘‘ Vanguardia’’ outpost forces of the Bolivian 
Regular Army invaded the territory possessed by Paraguay, attacking outposts 
and bombarding Paraguayan positions. That the Commission should fully 
investigate all these facts and the legal antecedents in order to establish upon 
which country the responsibility falls and which of them is bound to make 
the proper reparations. 

Therefore, the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay agree upon the following 
stipulations: 

First. To organize a Commission of Investigation and Conciliation which shall 
be composed as follows: 

(a) Two delegates each from the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay, and 

(b) One delegate appointed by the Governments of each of the following five 
American Republics: United States of America, Mexico, Colombia, Uruguay, 
and Cuba. 

All of the said delegates, once they have entered upon the discharge of their 
duties, shall remain in office until the procedure contemplated in this protocol 
is carried out, except in the case of proven illness. In case of said illness or 
because of any other reason of force majeure, the incapacitated delegate shall 
be replaced, as soon as possible, by the Government of his nation. 

Second. The Commission of Investigation and Conciliation shall undertake 
to investigate, by hearing both sides, what has taken place, taking into con- 
sideration the allegations set forth by both parties, and determining in the end, 
which of the parties has brought about a change in the peaceful relations between 
the two countries. 

Third. The Commission shall fulfill its mission within the period of six 
months from the date of its organization. 
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Fourth. The procedure of the investigation shall be that agreed upon by the 
Commission itself. 

Fifth. Once the investigation has been carried out, the Commission shall 
submit proposals and shall endeavor to settle the incident amicably under 
conditions which will satisfy both parties. 

If this should not be possible, the Commission shall render its report setting 
forth the result of its investigation and the efforts made to settle the incident. 

Sixth. The Commission is empowered, in case it should not be able to effect 
conciliation, to establish both the truth of the matter investigated and the 
responsibilities which, in accordance with international law, may appear as a 
result of its investigation. 

Seventh. The Commission shall begin its labors in Washington. 

Highth. The Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay bind themselves to suspend 
all hostilities and to stop all concentration of troops at the points of contact of 
the military outposts of both countries, until the Commission renders its findings; 
the Commission of Investigation and Conciliation shall be empowered to advise 
the parties concerning measures designed to prevent a recurrence of hostilities. 

Ninth. It is understood that the procedure contained in this protocol does not 
include nor affect the territorial question, as contended by Bolivia, and of 
boundaries, as contended by Paraguay, which exists between both countries, nor 
does it include or affect the agreements in force between them. 

Tenth. The high contracting parties reiterate their firm purpose of having 
said controversy settled, in any event, by juridical means and in perfect peace 
and friendship between the two countries. 

The present protocol shall remain deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America. 

In witness whereof the above-mentioned representatives of Bolivia and Para- 
guay have signed this protocol. 

Done at the City of Washington this third day of January, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Epuarpbo Dirz pE MeEpIna. 
JUAN VICENTE RAMiREz. 
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THE MUNICIPAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, ROSARIO, ARGENTINA 


This design, submitted by the firm of De Lorenzi, Otaola & Rocca, was awarded first prize in the recent 
competition. Upper: Fagade of the museum. Lower: Ground plan of the first floor, which is de- 
signed especially for the galleries of sculpture and for temporary exhibits 
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HE Latin nations, including of course the Ibero-American, 
have for centuries had a very clearly defined and traditional 
conception of city planning, an art which with us is still in its 
infancy. They have, moreover, consistently put their con- 

ception into practice with the most admirable results. The ‘“‘civic 
center”? is to the Spanish American no new idea, for from time 
immemorial the church and the more important community build- 
ings in every town have been set about a central plaza, tree lined, 
flower planted, and with adequate provision for band music, where 
the life of the town was concentrated, other plazas being added as the 
city grew. As a consequence, monumental and architecturally 
handsome public buildings, of permanent character, have always 
been a matter of real community pride to the Latin American peoples. 
And it is this which explains why, when such edifices are to be erected, 
it is the custom to open a competition—national, state, or municipal— 
for plans, in order that the nation’s architectural genius may find 
lasting embodiment in stone or marble. 

Such a competition (national) was held a few months ago for the 
Municipal Fine Arts Museum now under way in Rosario, second city 
of Argentina. In all, 14 designs were submitted to a jury composed 
of the following experts: Dr. Juvenal Machado Doncel, chairman of 
the Rosario Fine Arts Commission; Sefior Jorge Victor Rivarola, 
representative of the Central Society of Architects; Sefior Jorge 
Bunge, architect and representative of the National Fine Arts Com- 
mission; Sefior Jorge A. Taverina, Director General of the Architec- 
ture of the Nation in Rosario; Sefior Mario Morgantini, civil engineer, 
and chief of the Rosario Bureau of Public Works; and Sefior Cres- 
cencio de la Rtia, architect and member of the Rosario Fine Arts 
Commission. This distinguished jury has recently announced its 
awards, both first and third places being won by the same firm: De 
Lorenzi, Otaola & Rocca. The first prize consisted of the privilege 
of directing the entire work of construction on a basis of 5 per cent 
commission, not to exceed 40,000 pesos, and the third, of 2,000 pesos. 
The second prize, of 3,000 pesos, went to Sefor Angel Guido, his 
design having many outstanding points of excellence. 
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In discussing the competing plans and, more particularly, that 
awarded first prize—which like all the others is a preliminary drawing 
subject to minor modifications as suggested by the authorities—the 
jury commented as follows: 

The problem of fagades in general is solved in a very happy manner, a solution 
which should greatly facilitate a definite achievement of the highest order of 
excellence. . . . The three-dimensional concept of the building is in perfect 
harmony with the ground plan. The center front is worthy of the highest praise. 
Circulation through the museum by visitors will be conveniently easy; the halls 
and bays for exhibits are exceedingly well proportioned. The space and location 
of the rooms for temporary exhibits is adequate. The maximum use is made of 
the site. . . . The floor surface is approximately 6,347 square meters 
(65,120 square feet) which, at the rate of 160 pesos per square meter specified in 
the conditions laid down for the competition, will bring the cost of the building 
to 1,005,920 pesos. 

The Bulletin, which is following with keen interest the projected 
plans for inter-American museum cooperation ! heralded by the recent 
trip to South America of Dr. Laurence Vail Coleman, president of 
the American Association of Museums, takes this opportunity of 
congratulating the city of Rosario on the magnificent structure which 
is destined not only to house its wealth of interesting collections, but 
to increasingly become an inspirational source in the artistic life of 
the citizens of Rosario and her visitors from near and far. 
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ETTING out from the Immigrants’ Hostel and following the 

wide new street which leads northwest, one leaves the North 

Basin behind and comes to the 10 city blocks added by the 

port of Buenos Aires to those previously won from the vast 
extension of the River Plate. This is the new port. 

The new port adjoins on the south what was formerly the north- 
eastern extreme of the harbor, that is, the spacious outer port by 
which ships enter the now old and historic North Basin. When it is 
realized that the north side of the outer harbor is 2,600 feet in length, 
some conception is gained of the extent of peaceful water inclosed in 
this artificial bay. Here a dredge is constantly at work ridding the 
anchorage of the mud which accumulates in its depths. Over there 





1See Bulletin of the Pan American Union, August, 1928. 
2 Translated by Elsie Brown of the Bulletin Staff from Riel y Fomento, December, 1928. Buenos Aires. 
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is seen a Steamer awaiting orders; another glides by, announcing her 
arrival by a hoarse blast from her whistle on the way to the North 
Basin, the entrance to which is concealed from here. 

Two hydroplanes, resembling great locusts, rest on the water. 
The farthest away is the one which makes regular trips to Monte- 
video; the nearer, close to the floating dock containing its hangar, is 
the air taxi. The latter takes up whoever wants to fly, at ‘“‘so much” 
according to the meter. There is always a passenger on hand to go 
up with the pilot and get a bird’s-eye view of the port and of the city, 





A SECTION OF THE NEW PORT OF BUENOS AIRES 


but hardly of anything else, for the meter never ceases registering 
the price, high in proportion to the duration of the passenger’s lofty 
“look see’’. 

In default of this view, let us pretend to look down on the basins 
of the new port, between which and the outer harbor are the verdant 
lawns and brilliant flowers of a delightful park, the common ren- 
dezvous for this new section. On the river side are the attractive 
little quarters for the customs officials, who grant entrance to incom- 
ing vessels. Farther north are four parallel basins, open to the east 
and protected by a facing breakwater at sufficient distance to leave a 
free channel of approach, where the dredge unceasingly labors. 
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A, B, C, and D these basins are called from south to north. Basin 
A extends 1,197 feet from the shore into the harbor, and is 459 feet 
wide. The space of 663 feet separating it from Basin B is occupied 
by warehouses. Basin B is 1,522 feet and 1,722 feet long on its 
southern and northern sides, respectively. This disparity is occa- 
sioned by the oblique shore line, which recedes not only past basin B 
but also past basins C and D, which are successively even longer 
than basin B. Still further to the north, beyond the basins, is the 
great Chade electric plant soon to be put into use. Behind it is to 
be erected another similar plant, the Italo-Argentine. 

The space between basins C and D is a green meadow nearly 1,000 
feet wide, while a still broader flat stretches between the basins and 
the city—a plain likewise of recent creation, that is, from filling in 
by the mud dredged from the river. This flat is also covered with 
verdure and dotted with golden flowers nodding in the gentle breeze. 

But to pass, as we are doing, from one point to another of the new 
port, we must see, in imagination, everything to be seen from the 
“air taxi.” 

Let us again join the throng of pedestrians along the avenue which 
first brought us in this direction. This road leads directly to the 
park; another street, which diverges from it, to the basins. The 
former has wide sidewalks with parking of grass and flowers and 
briliant boulevard lights. Every lamp standard branches at a com- 
paratively low height into two lights, which seen all together at night 
are like so many luminous pearls. 

If we turn into the street leading to the basins, we arrive first of 
all at a one-story building, 394 feet in length, opposite the head of 
basin A, above which float the golden sun and azure stripes of 
the national flag. Around this structure runs a veranda surrounded 
by a wide strip of turf bordered by a double row of banana trees, 
smaller than those along the avenue. Flights of steps at both ends 
of the building lead to the flat roof, where they terminate in orna- 
mental pergolas. The customs, port traffic, and coast guard offices, 
respectively subordinate to the Ministries of the Treasury, Public 
Works, and Marine, are housed in this attractive building, protected 
by the veranda as by an overhanging brow. 

From the roof may be seen a large part of the new port—on the 
south, the water of the outer port and its ships; on shore, in the 
far distance, the two radio towers of the Ministry of Marine, behind 
which appears another tower, not of lace-like iron but of solid masonry, 
belonging to the Fishermen’s Club. The remainder of this western 
shore is taken up by a row of dark red sheds belonging to the afore- 
mentioned ministry, an ombti tree standing sentinel at the end of the 
row. Occasional gay trumpet calls from this direction seem to en- 
hance the clearness of the afternoon sky, in which drift a few quiet 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF BUENOS AIRES 


clouds above spiral columns of smoke, numerous seagulls floating 
among them on hovering wings. 

Plans are now under way to construct on the northern side of the 
outer harbor, just south of the avenue and the park, another dock from 
2,300 feet to 2,600 feet long, with several stories above the ground 
floor. Such a dock would lghten, if not completely assume, the 
already burdensome task of disembarkation in the northern section 
of the port, a task which is now carried on nearer the landward side. 

Directly opposite the roof from which we are still surveying the 
scene is basin A, whose great retaining walls of stone admit water 
to a depth of 32.8 feet, permitting the anchorage of the largest 
trans-Atlantic liners. Our glance, following its open mirror-like 
surface, passes freely through the entrance, pausing to note the break- 
water wall of rough stone. The two quays on the north and south 
are crowded with boats taking on and discharging cargo, huge 
steamers like castles, their great sides like somber walls, their stacks 
like towers. . . . Above this castle town we see the towering 
tangle of cranes whose arms, like stairways truncated halfway in their 
ascent to heaven, clutch enormous burdens in their grasp and with 
the slow grinding and stertorous noise of machinery transport them 
to the yawning mouths of storehouses or from the latter to waiting 
cars and trucks or flatboats and lighters. Motor trucks are the last 
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THE PLAZA CONGRESO, BUENOS AIRES 


word on land; white, gray, and yellow, they come and go along the 
avenue or converging street or wait under the moving cranes. But 
in all these places the old-time carts are still in evidence, drawn by 
eiant shagey-legged Percherons. 

There iron casks, filled with tallow, are being taken on board for 
Antwerp; here bags of grain, bales of cotton, or other bundles of 
indeterminate nature are being loaded for France, Belgium, England, 
Norway, Finland—for there are ships of all these nationalities among 
the nine moored at this dock. 

No small share of the discharged cargo is sent to the sheds along the 
dock and to the loftier warehouses behind them, where open windows 
in the three upper stories indicate the good ventilation in the depths 
of the chambers. 

What are those cranes with quiet arms, we inquire, those which 
seem to emerge from the highest openings there at the left, in the 
warehouses between basins A and B? Those, we are assured, will 
300n set to work to empty these warehouses, used by the State Rail- 
ways for the storage of sugar and wine, as the paving going on in 
this and other near-by streets will prevent traffic for some time. It is 
here, where until recently there was a straggling line of little shops 
and restaurants of planks and zinc, that the cornerstone of the School 
of Engineering has been laid, 1,000 feet back from the dikes. 
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The hundreds of laborers who are constructing a street 100 feet 
wide are every day pushing their front farther north. Four abreast, 
each man grasping his pick, they bring their tools down like war maces 
on the old paving blocks. Over an improvised track run strings of 
little cars full of supplies. Scattered far into the distance, some 
packed in boxes like enormous cheeses, others half or wholly empty, 
are seen the great reels of electric cables already stretched or to 
be stretched in subterranean conduits. The lamps for street light- 
ing, one to each standard, are already in place along the finished 
and unfinished sections of the road. As one walks along the dike, 
on whose landward side there has been opened a great vault for 
the pipes of the city water system, a good idea is obtained of the 
bustling work of street construction. The workers are engaged at 
varied tasks. The steam roller has brought its great cylinder to 
rest at the forefront of the work where wheelbarrows are bringing 
up sand, gravel, and cement to a sort of funnel-shaped shovel which 
pours everything into the concrete mixer. Once done, the pavement 
does not even remotely suggest to the uninitiated the strenuous toil 
which it has entailed—the placing of various layers of concrete, 
of iron netting, of sand, and finally the surface paving blocks. Above 
the general and far-flung noise of work sounds the constantly repeated 
sharp whistle of the little port train as the puffing engine slowly 
and carefully pulls its long tail of small cars. 

During the course of this inspection we have merely skirted the 
heads of the dikes, without paying any especial attention to them; 
this we shall do now, on our return. Only basins A and B, we should 
have said before, are ready for regular use. 

In basin D le some boats of the Ministry of Public Works with 
steam up. Three other large ones are in disuse. One of them, from 
Calcutta, is to be disinfected; another, the Kwmeric, which has a yawn- 
ing gap in her side in consequence of a collision two years ago, was 
abandoned by her owners and put up to auction. Now she lies 
empty, without a soul, unless it be that of a watchman lost in the 
cavernous depths of her hold. 

The mud dredged up in this basin is transported by an engine and 
a train of small cars to the squares still to be filled in, on the northern 
side of the western flat. Much mud has also been carried to its 
destination by the 40-inch pipe laid from basin C, the mud being 
pumped up into the pipe by the apparatus seen on the basin edge. 
Other cranes almost lost in the distance—they may be coal elevators— 
rise, like springboards for the wind, behind the Chade works and on 
the horizon, to which stretches the field between basins D and C. 
The English ship Cavour out of New York, which occupies almost the 
entire head of the latter basin, is the first trans-Atlantic liner to dock 
here. It will discharge its cargo directly to the wharf. 
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Also to be seen in these waters are an official boat and the Lambaré, 
a steamer of the Argentine Mihanovich Co., engaged in coastwise 
trade. Half-erected cranes, their iron framework still red, tower in 
the distance. In basin C another dredge, an iron monster half sub- 
merged in the water, spews forth smoke and swallows mud which is 
carried off by the pipe already mentioned. 

The warehouses which are being completed between basins B and 
C—some are still covered with scaffolding as if they were incased in a 
large tight-fitting cage—have, like the others, four stories above 
AERIAL FERRY SPAN- 
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ground, but present a more cheerful appearance because of their brick 
facing. Sefior Canale, the engineer to whose exemplary activity is 
due the recent progress in the new port, is experimenting with walls 
painted to look like English brick, thinking thus to brighten the gray 
warehouses at basins A and B. 

On the south wharf of the latter basin a superb port symphony 
is being conducted, the lading and unlading of six ships. Of all 
the cranes towering behind chimneys and masts, three equidistant 
from each other stand out by reason of the loftiness of their arms and 
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the large size of their body—the great iron box where the craneman 
has his place. The presidential yacht, steam up, and all dressed 
in white, is waiting at the opposite wharf. Beyond it is seen the 
Presidente Quintana, an Argentine steamer which plies along the 
southern coast. 

At length we withdraw from the sun to the shelter of the veranda 
outside the port offices. An immaculately clad sailor of the Coast 
Guard is stationed near some red life preservers lettered in white, 
Prefectura—Rio de la Plata—Puerto Nuevo. 

A bus passes. This, like the life preservers, belongs to the port; 
one reads on its side Omnibus Gran Puerto Nuevo. It traverses all 
this section until 7 p.m. We might take it, thus arriving quickly at 
the Plaza de los Ingleses, but we prefer to cross the flat by one of 
the three paths worn in the grass by the workers coming and going 
to the port. 

Its motor vibrating noisily, the ‘‘air taxi”? passes over our heads, 
bound toward the city. Its body, seen from below, looks like an 
elegant slipper carrying the grotesque and rigid plumes of its wings. 
Now the variform edifices of Buenos Aires are outlined against the 
pearly sunset sky. The beautiful pinnacle of a new skyscraper, 
faintly white, stands out above the mass quite near us. 

We have not yet crossed the width of the flat when the flying taxi 
returns. Again it draws our eyes toward the port, absorbed though 
we were in contemplating the Paseo del Retiro, which will extend its 
gardens to join those along the River Plate bank. The plane, to make 
a landing near its hangar, describes a graceful curve. And then we 
recall the project for a gigantic bridge to span the port section 
between the ends of Viamonte and San Martin Streets, and, thus 
crossing the North Canal, to unite the present beautiful Coast Avenue 
with its continuation to San Isidro. 

What new grandeur will then be seen in this great expanse of docks, 
basins, and parks by the ‘“‘air-taxi’”’ passenger who, eager to satisfy his 
curiosity, again mounts up like the eagle! 
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HE Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Surgeon 
General Hugh 8. Cumming, announces the ratification by 
the Governments of Uruguay and Panama of the Pan 
American Sanitary Code. 

Countries which have previously ratified this important inter- 
national treaty are Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Salvador, and the United States of America. 

It will be recalled that the Pan American Sanitary Code was 
approved ad referendum by the Seventh Pan American Sanitary 
Conference which met in Habana, Cuba, in November, 1924. Briefly, 
the objects of this convention are as follows: 

The prevention of the international spread of communicable 
infections of human beings. 

The promotion of cooperative measures for the prevention of the 
introduction and spread of disease into and from the territories of the 
signatory Governments. 

The standardization of the collection of morbidity and mortality 
statistics by the signatory Governments. 

The stimulation of the mutual interchange of information which 
may be of value in improving the public health, and combating the 
diseases of man. 

The standardization of the measures employed at places of entry 
for the prevention of the introduction and spread of the communicable 
diseases of man, so that greater protection against them shall be 
achieved and unnecessary hindrance to international commerce and 
communication eliminated. 

Director Cumming expresses the hope that by 1932, the approxi- 
mate date of the meeting of the next Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference in Buenos Aires, Argentina, all other American Republics 
will have given their approval to this code. 
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By Cartos C. Retssia 


YHE rapid development of the recording and synchronization 
of sound motion pictures has brought those interested in this 
new art squarely up against an entirely unforeseen set of 
problems. It was not doubted that recording and syn- 

chronization could be more or less standardized, but when the time 
came for the installation of talking-picture apparatus in theaters and 
other auditoriums, the physical conditions for sound reproduction 
were found not only to vary widely but also to be distinctly unfavor- 
able in a large proportion of these buildings. 

The initial problem, naturally, is one of amplification of the sound 
vibrations produced by the talking-picture system. Now various 
types of sound unit developed for radio use attain this end with a 
ereater or less degree of success, although virtually never without 
adding undesirable mechanical sounds or frequencies. 

The next problem is the task of bringing this amplified sound to the 
audience without further distortion. This can be done fairly well 
if the auditorium is well designed from an acoustical standpoint, 
but few moving-picture theaters come within this classification. 

If the reproducing units are placed on the stage or above the screen 
in the average theater, the sound waves, in accordance with the known 
behavior of sounds in a closed auditorium, initially tend to travel 
around the walls, which are likely to be considerably cut up by boxes, 
alcoves, doorways, etc. The path is a long one and, even in the 
absence of ‘‘dead spots,”’ echoes, or other acoustical ills, is likely to 
consume, in traveling, more than the one-second limit which must be 
maintained, because otherwise synchronization will apparently be 
faulty, and the longer a sound travels, the more inevitable does 
distortion become. | 

Obviously what is needed is the reduction or elimination of mechan- 
ical frequencies (recognized by the ear as distortion) from the units 
used initially; then the shortening of the path traveled by the sound 
and, finally, the production of sound waves of a character that will 
not echo from blank walls and in the space under the balcony, if the 


theater is equipped with one. 
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It is a matter of immediate and universal interest that these neces- 
sary ends have apparently been attained by a new application of 
fundamental acoustical principles in a sound apparatus known as 
the Volf reproducer, from its inventor, Christian A. Volf, jr., 1482 
Broadway, New York. Mr. Volf is an American electrical engineer 
who has long specialized in acoustics, and has a number of widely 
used devices to his credit. His ‘‘reproducer” has already success-_ 
fully passed the tests of installation in a number of New York 
theaters. 


THE VOLF REPRO- 
DUCER 


A new sound unit for use in 
theaters equipped for the 
projection of ‘‘talking 
pictures,’’ which has al- 
ready passed successful 
tests of installation. The 
apparatus is designed for 
inclosure in a decorative 
lighting fixture suspended 
from the center of an audi- 
torium 








Photograph by Brown Brothers 


In attaining this objective, Mr. Volf has employed, in connection 
with several sounding units, a series of cylindrical pipes, acting as 
selective resonators. These pipes correspond by length and diameter 
to several octaves of the musical scale, and tend to exclude mechani- 
cal frequencies. After passing through the pipes the sound is directed 
against a large water surface in a bowl. 

The whole apparatus is designed to be suspended from the center 
of an auditorium, and therefore is housed in a decorative lighting 
fixture. From the fact of its central suspension, all hearers are ap- 
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proximately equidistant from the source of sound, which is, more- 
over, not directed around the walls but directly at them. 

From the usual sound unit the sound wave issues as sharp as a 
beam from an electric light and will inevitably echo from a wall. 
But in the Volf system these sharp waves are broken up and diffused 
in the water bowl, as indirect systems deal with light. In this dif- 
fused form they will carry greater distances without distortion. The 
echoing effect, which can be avoided in a theater with a stage by 
placing the sound units back of the screen thus producing the echo 
instantaneously, is obviated for all types of theaters by the Volf 
system. 
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DETAILS OF THE VOLF REPRODUCER 


Left: A vertical section of the sound unit and details of its construction. Right: A transverse section 
showing arrangement of the cylindrical pipes and a view of the base, beneath which is hung the 
water bowl serving to break up and diffuse the sharp sound waves 
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Courtesy of the Brazilian American 


THE PROJECTED GOOD-ROADS MONUMENT IN BRAZIL 


This monument, to be erected on a rocky eminence about 50 miles from Rio de Janeiro along the new 
Rio de Janeiro-S40 Paulo highway, commemorates the initiation of Brazil’s road-building program 
under the administration of President Washington Luis. The tower of reinforced concrete, 150 feet 
high, is, in addition to being illuminated on the exterior, to be surmounted with a powerful beacon 
light, a real service to both motorists and aviators. The first and second floors of the structure will 
house, respectively, a restaurant and an assembly hall. As an incentive to road building in other sec- 
tions of Brazil, a large relief map of the nation is planned for one of the interior walls, in which will 
be inserted a bronze tablet for each State as soon as it has opened a road connecting with the network 
of the Federal District 




















I—MODERN ROAD BUILDING IN CUBA, ARGENTINA, 
AND COLOMBIA ! 


By Hamitton M. Wricut 


HE present demand for modern roads, built to withstand the 
heavy strain of trucks and automobiles, has penetrated to all 
parts of the world and is strikingly illustrated by the road- 
building activities now in progress in Latin America. This is 

substantiated by a report from Warren Brothers, international con- 
tractors, whose operations in Latin America are shown to be greater 
than any others now undertaken by them, with the exception of their 
work in the United States and Canada. 

According to this report, they have in hand a large contract for 
work in Argentina, and are also supervising some street work which 
is being done by Bogot4, Colombia. In Cuba they have under 
construction 500 miles of the Cuban Central Highway, to extend 
from Pinar del Rio to Santiago de Cuba, a distance of 705 miles, a 
share amounting to well over two-thirds of the total $75,680,000 cost 
of the road. 

The Cuban Central Highway, to be completed within two years, 
will be a direct link between all the Provinces of Cuba. It will pass 
through the capitals of each of the six Provinces, namely, the cities of 
Habana and Matanzas. There will be no grade crossings on this 
road and outside of towns there will be no speed limits. Steel and 
concrete bridges are being built over watercourses and deep cuts are 
being made in the mountains through which the road passes, making 
a swift and safe route not exceeding 5 per cent on any grade, and 
approximating the level of a railroad right of way. 

The most modern construction, with the advantages of materials 
whose durability and usefulness has been proven not only by labora- 
tory test but by practical experience, is employed. The road will be 
paved throughout its full length and it will be 20.66 feet wide with 
5.64-foot shoulders. There will be 12 inches of crushed-stone founda- 





? Based on recent report of Warren Brothers Co., road engineers and builders. 
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Courtesy of Warren Brothers 


COMPLETED SECTIONS OF THE CUBAN CENTRAL HIGHWAY 


When completed, this highway—one of the finest in the New World—will be 705 miles in length, linking 
together all the Provinces of Cuba and opening to direct motor communication more than 185 sugar 
plantations. It is smooth and resistant, elastic as to weather conditions, has no grade crossings, a 
grade rarely in excess of 5 per cent, and no speed limits outside of towns 
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tion, a Portland-cement concrete base 6 inches in the center and 9 
inches at the sides and 2 inches of rock and asphalt cement surface, 
with the exception of granite-block paving in selected sections. 
The average cost per mile is $106,456. Construction in all of the six 
Provinces is now under way, pavements and sidewalks have already 
been constructed, and heavy drains installed in some of the towns 
reached by the highway. The contract mentioned is said to be the 
largest ever awarded for a single piece of road construction. In 
some sections the contractors are working crews and machines night 
and day. Road-building equipment brought in by the company 
is reported to amount to $2,250,000. 





Photograph by Hamilton M. Wright 


BUILDING THE CUBAN CENTRAL HIGHWAY THROUGH A TOWN 


Aqueducts and sewers will be constructed in numerous interior towns traversed by the highway 


This road program has been the dream of years on the part of 
President Gerardo Machado of Cuba and of Minister of Public 
Works Miguel de Cespedes. The six Provinces of Cuba have never 
been united by a single good thoroughfare. Extensive iron-ore 
fields, citrus fruit, coffee, sugar, and tobacco districts that have long 
suffered from the lack of arteries of communication will now be 
opened up to exploitation and development by means of numerous 
branch roads leading to and from the main highway. Large sections, 
now far behind in ideas and methods, will participate in the many 
advantages that close contact with the larger Cuban cities give. 
Moreover, children formerly unable to attend school with any 
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frequency because of poor transport facilities, will receive better 
education, for President Machado and his cabinet are planning an 
extension of school buildings upon the completion of the highways. 
In the past factionists often conducted guerrilla warfare for months 
without interruption, something quite impossible when squads of 
motor-cycle police can be dispatched to any section in a few hours, 
or when the rural militia in motor trucks can promptly reach the 
scene of any disturbance. Mr. M. A. Coroalles, chief engineer of the 
Department of Public Works of Cuba, in charge of the bureau of 
roads, under which department the program falls, is a graduate of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, of Troy, N. Y., and while in the 
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Courtesy of Warren Brothers 
OLD WOOD-BLOCK PAVING IN TUCUMAN, ARGENTINA 


Under a recently approved contract, the greater part of the streets in the down-town district and 
other well-built portions of Tucuman, as well as outlying roads, are to be resurfaced 


United States he visited the principal road laboratories and inspected 
the most modern highways of the United States. 


Tucuman, the most important city in Northern Argentina, and 
located not far from the base of the Andes, signed a paving contract 
with Warren Brothers amounting to close upon $2,000,000. The total 
cost of the job, according to estimates given in the report, will be 
approximately $4,400,000. Construction will begin immediately 
and is expected to be completed in 30 months. 

Juan Luis Nogues, intendente of Tucum4n, has ordered recon- 
struction of the whole urban area and roads leading thereto. City 
streets covering more than one-half of the whole downtown and 
well-built portions of the city to the extent of 340,000 square meters 
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Photograph by Hamilton M. Wright 
PAVING MATERIAL FOR STREETS OF BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


The streets of Bogota are now undergoing a repaving process under the supervision of Warren Brothers. 
Upper: Ox teams drawing heavy stones from the Andes quarries for use in street construction. 
Lower: Burros loaded with sand 


will be laid with a special bitulithic surface on an asphalt concrete 
base laid over an old lime concrete sub-base, from which the worn-out 
wood pavement will be removed. This is the equivalent of 23.2 miles 
of streets 30 feet wide. The outlying roads to the extent of approxi- 
mately 400,000 square meters, and bearing relatively light traffic 
when compared to the city streets, will be laid with asphalt macadam 
by the penetration method. 

Tucum4n Province, of which the city of TucumAn is the center, 
is known as the Garden of the Argentine and is the most densely 
populated northern section. The climate is semitropical, averaging 
about 67° Fahrenheit throughout the year. There is a heavy rainfall 
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from December to March, but the summers are dry, so that immense 
irrigation works have been constructed. Wheat, alfalfa, barley, 
maize, sugar cane, oranges and other citrus fruits, dairy, truck, and 
farm products, and hides are produced. Large alcohol distilleries 
are operated in connection with the sugar refineries; a local railroad 
line to La Madrid serves the sugar region. 

The system of financing these roads may be of interest to other 
Latin American cities. The city will pay cash for one-third of the 
roads as they are constructed, the funds coming from a recent munic- 
ipal loan made in the United States, while the adjacent property 





Photograph by Hamilton M. Wright 
A STONE-CRUSHING PLANT IN BOGOTA 
The automobile demands modern paving, so in connection with the reconstruction of the streets of 


Bogota plants similar to the one shown above have been established. Casks of bitulithic cement 
occupy the foreground é 


owners will pay the remaining two-thirds distributed over a 5-year 
period. Native labor will be used as much as possible, and when hand 
labor is cheaper than men and machines, the machines will not be 
used. In other words, the policy will be not to disturb local 
customs and methods when they are the more efficient. Certain types 
of machine work are not as economical in Latin America as they 
are in the United States. 

In Bogota, Colombia, the street construction now in progress is 
being done by the city authorities, Warren Brothers having sent down 
only the supervisors and the necessary machinery with which to 
prepare and lay an exceedingly strong and durable pavement. 
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II.—PERU’S COMING NATIONAL ROADS CONFERENCE 
By Avupert Reaat, C. E. 


Lima, Peru 


The various topographical zones of Peru, each with its own distinct 
characteristics and climatological conditions, together with her 
sparse and scattered population and the natural obstacles—such as 
extensive desert regions, lofty mountain ranges, and almost impene- 
trable forests—to travel and the interchange of commodities, have 
combined to make the progress of the country dependent to an 
unusual degree on the progress of her communications, the latter 
always a matter of special concern to the Government and people of 
Peru. 

During the time of the Incas, when the sovereigns of Cuzco ruled 
over the extensive territory called Tahuantiswyo, which in the Que- 
chua language means “‘The four united provinces,”’ and which in- 
cluded a large part of what is now Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and the 
northern part of Chile, that territory was traversed by longitudinal 
and transverse roads connecting its many centers of population. 

The accounts left by the early Spaniards of this admirable system 
of roads and its existing remains have made it possible to reconstruct 
the Inca system, thus enabling us to appreciate the excellence of 
their survey work and the ingenuity of the technique employed to 
overcome the obstacles encountered. The more important of these, 
namely, the wide or deep rivers, were crossed by suspension or rope 
bridges called maromas, by bridges of floating rafts, or by ferry- 
cables of a very rudimentary type, called huaros or oroyas, all made 
entirely of vegetable fiber. Indeed the Peruvians must be credited 
with the invention of the suspension bridges which were the marvel 
of the Spanish conquerors. It is recorded that the first time a horse 
crossed one of these bridges, and it must be remembered that there 
were no horses in Peru before the coming of the Spaniards, was in 
January 1533, in the trip made by Hernando Pizarro from Cajamarca 
to Pachacamac. 

The Inca roads were built solely for the use of pedestrians and 
droves of the native beasts of burden—llamas, alpacas, etc.—their 
main purpose being to facilitate the transmission of news and royal 
orders by fleet-footed runners (chasquis), who carried code messages 
in the form of ingeniously knotted strings, called quipus. These 
admirably constructed Inca roads were later used by the Spanish 
troops during their campaigns of conquest and, later still, during the 
various civil wars which followed the domination of the country. 
It was these same roads which made possible those epic journeys in 
which native troops traveled afoot from Quito to Cuzco, entirely 
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BRIDGES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, IN PERU 


The admirable Inca system of roads served as a basis for the roads of the present time. Upper: Stone 
bridge on one of the Inca highways, Lower: A modern stone and concrete bridge 
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unconscious of the extraordinary character of this achievement, 
between cities 1,700 kilometers apart—-over 1,000 miles as the crow 
flies. 

The Spaniards early undertook the work of remodeling the high- 
ways for horse transportation, with the result that the country during 
the colonial period was crossed by a net work of narrow trails or 
hoof paths. 

Then came independence and the slow but steady development of 
the nations, in which means of communication became once more the 
chief concern of the governments. As a consequence, Peru has the 





Photograph by W. V. Alford 
BRIDGE OVER THE URUBAMBA RIVER, PERU 


An interesting combination of Inca and Spanish construction 


honor of being the first South American country to grant a railway 
concession (May, 1826) for the building of a railway between Lima 
and Callao, although it was not until many years later that the 
first railroad trip in South America took place on that line, which was 
officially inaugurated April 5, 1851. 

During recent years Peru has experienced what might be termed a 
furore for motorization—motor vehicles have practically replaced all 
other vehicular conveyances, the highway system has developed by 
leaps and bounds, so to speak, automobiles and trucks requiring con- 
stantly better roads and an ever wider radius of action. And Peru 
has again achieved a “record,” this time in the building of the first 
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reinforced concrete highway in South America, well named ‘‘ Progress 
Avenue,” and which, 8 miles long, was opened to traffic September, 
1924. 

Every possible element in national progress has cooperated to the 
full extent of its power to bring about this highway metamorphosis; 
and now that the immediate need has been partially met, a national 
technical conference on highways has been convoked by the Govern- 
ment to assemble in October, 1929, with the object of reviewing the 
work already done, discussing new systems based upon the expe- 
rience acquired, and adopting new plans of greater extension and 
more scientific orientation. It may be added that it is expected 
that this assembly will add much to the nation-wide celebration of 
‘““Good Roads Day” projected this year. 

The nucleus of the conference will be the engineers and officials 
employed by the Government of Peru in its highway program, 
although other nonofficial elements will also participate. It may be 
added that the necessary preparations have been intrusted to the 
bureau of communications of the Ministry of Promotion, which 
has recently appointed the following commission: 

Chairman, Engineer Ernesto Diez Canseco, director of communications. 

Vice chairman, Engineer Enrique Torres Belén, president, Peruvian Federation 
of Highway Education. 

Engineer Augusto Umlauff, president, Society of Engineers. 

Engineer Eduardo Portaro, inspector general of highways. 

Engineer C. Romero Sotomayor, inspector general of bridges. 

The proceedings of Peru’s first national road conference, the results 
of which, it is hoped, will be available in convenient form early in 
1930, will be followed with sympathetic interest by all the National 
Highway Education Federations of America. 


Iil—A TIMELY SUGGESTION FROM CHILE 


By Santriaco Marin VicuNa 


Chilean Member of Pan American Railroad Commission; Member National High- 
way Education Board of Chile 


As has been announced, a world congress of highways will be 
held in Washington in October, 1930, for the purpose of standardiz- 
ing and promoting, if possible, the increasingly important regulation 
of vehicular traffic, which is being so zealously prosecuted in all the 
countries of the world, and which owes its first and greatest impetus 
to the United States, the Federal aid road act of 1916, and the creation 
in the same country of a Bureau of Public Roads, under the able 
direction of Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald. 

In view of the progress made in highway construction and improve- 
ment, the Fifth International Conference of American States held 





ROADS OF CHILE 


The highway system of the Republic is steadily being modernized and extended. Upper: Resurfacing 
a country road. Lower: A tree-lined road through the town of Macul 
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in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, resolved to convoke highway congresses 
at convenient intervals, the first taking place in Buenos Aires, in 
October, 1925, and the second to be held in Rio de Janeiro in June 
of the current year. 

The results obtained at the congress held in Argentina were 
excellent, and even more satisfactory results are expected from that 
to be heid the coming June, but it is fitting to remember now, in 
strict justice, that as regards construction expansion nothing has 
surpassed the work achieved by each and all of the affiliated members 
of the Pan American Highway Commission organized in Washing- 
ton in July, 1924. 





AVENIDA DE LAS DELICIAS, SANTIAGO 


This splendid and well-graded boulevard traverses the city for a distance of 3 miles 


When the preliminary preparations for the highway congress held 
in Buenos Aires were being considered in the Pan American Union, 
Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, the director of the latter, in accordance with the 
governing board of the Highway Education Board proposed a pre- 
liminary educational tour through the United States, to which the 
most distinguished road engineers of each of the Latin American 
countries would be invited in order that they might see and appreciate 
each detail of the extraordinary development of the road building 
policy of this great country. 

The economic worth and constructive effectiveness of this sugges- 
tion being at once appreciated, it was accepted with enthusiasm by 
the scientific and commercial institutions of the country, with the 
result that generous financial aid was given by practically all the 
ereat road-building machinery plants, as well as by the most impor- 
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tant automobile and truck firms of the Union, thus setting a practical 
example worthy of general imitation. 

Thus it was that in June, 1924, 37 delegates from 19 Latin American 
countries assembled in Washington as “illustrious guests” of the 
Pan American Union, receiving from President Coolidge, his Secretary 
of State, and the highest officials of 14 of the most progressive 
States of the Union overwhelming tokens of friendship, which were 
afterwards recorded in an album widely distributed throughout the 
continent. 

To keep this tour as well as the names of each pioneer delegate in 
perpetual remembrance, a bronze tablet fittingly inscribed was placed 





VINA DEL MAR, CHILE 


This view of Chile’s delightful seaside resort gives a glimpse of the broad highway which brings it, as 
well as other popular watering places, within easy reach of Valparaiso 


in the central hall of the Pan American Union Building, where it was 
solemnly unveiled in June, 1925, by the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State. Now, after the passage of several vears which 
have enabled us to appreciate more fully the importance of the 
work done, we believe that it is well in reviewing the success attained 
through official action in the matter of road building taken by all 
the Latin American Republies to remember that this action and sue- 
cess had their beginning in the active personal work of the delegates 
mentioned, through their constant propaganda in books, lectures, 
newspaper articles and daily conversation in the street, in the club 
and elsewhere. 
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It is believed, therefore, that on the eve of the Second Pan Ameti- 
can Congress of Highways to be held at Rio de Janeiro it is but 
fitting to recall the name of each delegate who helped found the Pan 
American Highway Commission and thus inaugurated an era of 


Pan American progress in road construction. 
The names of these pioneers are as follows: 


Argentina: 
Manuel R. Balifia. 
Luis Eugenio Brenta. 
Roberto Kurtz. 
Juan Agustin Valle. 
Bolivia: 
Santiago Aramayo. 
Juan Ramén Rivero. 
Brazil: 
A. F. de Lima Campos. 


Joaquim T. de Oliveira Penteado. 


Teodoro A. Ramos. 
Chile: 

Fermin Leén Martinez. 

Santiago Marin Vicuna. 

Héctor Vigil. 
Colombia: 

Pablo Enrique Caicedo. 

Julio Fajardo. 

Alberto L. Roneallo. 
’ Costa Rica: 

Ricardo Pacheco. 
Cuba: 

Adolfo Arellano. 

Armando Valdés. 
Dominican Republic: 

Manuel A. Cocco. 
Ecuador: 

Rodolfo Baquerizo. 

Ricardo F. Muller. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Lépez. 
Guatemala: 

Juan B. Padilla. 
Honduras: 

Manuel A. Zelaya. 
Mexico: 

José Certucha. 

Federico Garcia Cuellar. 

Jorge Nifez. 
Nicaragua: 

Adolfo Cardenas. 
Panama: 

Leopoldo Arosemena. 

Tomas Guardia. 
Paraguay: 

Alejandro Bibolini. 
Peru: 

Federico G. Fuchs. 

Carlos Oyague y Calderén. 
Uruguay: 

Donato Gaminara. 

Augustin Maggi. 
Venezuela: 

J. M. Ibarra Cerezo. 

Alfredo Jahn. 


It is considered that the next highway congress will be acting in strict 
justice and in accordance with the spirit of true Pan Americanism if 
it bestows upon the delegates mentioned, as well as upon those who 
represented the United States in that assembly, the title of honorary 
members, making special mention of those who have departed. 
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By Joaquin DE LuNA 


HE Government of Paraguay issued, October 15, 1883, a law 
creating a medical council composed of four physicians, two 
pharmacists, and a chemist, whose duty it was to take meas- 
ures to prevent the spread of infectious diseases and formu- 

late the fundamental regulations to insure public hygiene. Since that 
date the sanitary organization of Paraguay has passed through many 
different stages in all of which, however, private initiative has con- 
tributed in both an efficient and adequate manner to all the work, 
particularly that of a social welfare character, carried on by the 
public authorities. 

In the judgment of many the sanitary legislation of Paraguay is 
one of the most complete and best orientated of any in South America, 
so much so that its regulations compare favorably with the latest 
measures taken by the most advanced European countries. More- 
over, a tribute should be paid in passing to the great part played in 
the sanitary organization of Paraguay by that outstanding figure, 
Dr. Andrés Gubetich, now directing the Department of Hygiene, 
from whose illuminating report the data serving as basis for the 
present article have been taken. 

The original medical council was scarcely more than a mere sug- 
gestion of the present public hygiene organization of Paraguay. Its 
membership was renewed biannually and it was responsible to either 
the Minister of the Interior or the judges of first instance, dependent 
upon whether the complaints were administrative or litigious in 
character. The functions of the council were not limited to the 
prophylaxis of infectious diseases and the preservation of public health, 
but included inspection of the legal practice of medicine and phar- 
macy, the latter a vexatious and delicate task which can not be 
effectively performed in any country while legislation on the practice 
of medicine by nationals and foreigners is not of international char- 
acter. National legislation on this subject in the various countries is 
contradictory and in all more or less favors or facilitates intrusion 





1 Translated from Por la Salud, Paris, July, 1928. 57 
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and charlatanism. Briefly speaking, in the opinion of the writer, 
only an international organization like the League of Nations can 
legislate in cases where the international duties and rights of the 
physician, whose ministry is universal, are in question. 

In 1899 the medical council was transformed into a National 
Council of Hygiene composed of two physicians and two pharmacists, 
which thereupon assumed the highest sanitary jurisdiction of the 
Republic. With the object of facilitating the labors of this body, it 
was empowered by a law promulgated in 1900 to make any domiciliary 
visits it might deem necessary for the enforcement of health regula- 
tions for private dwellings. Finally, on November 17, 1902, the 
National Department of Hygiene was created with a physician as 
director and the director of the Institute of Bacteriology and the 
mayor as consultive members, the present organization of the De- 
partment being as follows: 





1. Council of hygiene. 4. Undersecretary’s office, Li- 
2. General directing office. brary and archives. 
3. Secretary general (Branch: Sec- | 5. Accounting office. 
tion of League of Nations | 6. Treasury. 
Committee of Hygiene). 7. Office of general administra- 
tion. 


These, of course, cover the administrative part of the work only, 
its technical divisions being as follows: 
1. Permanent medical service 7. Technical Hygienic Inspec- 
and domiciliary treatments. tion Service. 


2. Child welfare. | 8. National Hospital. 

3. Institute for Prophylaxis of | 9. Regional hospitals. 
Venereal Diseases. 10. Tuberculosis sanitarium. 

4. Antituberculosis Dispensary. 11. National Orphan Home. 

5. National Institute of Para- 12. National Insane Asylum. 
sitology. 13. Home for Aged and Infirm. 


6. National Vaccine Institute. 


Prior to this time, as has already been pointed out, contributions 
to the organization as well as to the maintenance of public welfare 
institutions were made by privately supported associations. At the 
beginning of 1915, however, all public welfare organizations, both 
private and municipal, passed into the hands of the National Govern- 
ment, and a national social welfare commission charged with the 
direction of such work and with seeing that the law was enforced was 
appointed. Finally, in 1917, the National Commission disappeared 
to be replaced by the National Department of Hygiene, in this way 
realizing a centralized organization of the public health service. The 
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various institutions now making up the public welfare organization of 
Paraguay are, briefly, as follows: 


1. Dispensary for babies. 6. Antisyphilitic Dispensary. 
2. Orphanage. 7. Antituberculosis Dispensary. 
3. National Insane Asylum. 8. Sanatorium. 

4. National Polyclinic. 9. Regional hospitals. 

5. Leprosarium. 10. Homes for the aged. 





All public welfare service to the poor is rendered absolutely free 
of charge. Jn cases where compensation for service is received, the 
former must be in strict accordance with a list of charges fixed by 
the Government. 

In the case of two infecto-contagious diseases, namely, leprosy and 
uncinariasis, which in Paraguay represent a very real menace to pub- 
lic health, a series of important measures was legislated October 30, 
1919, and November 10, 1920, of which the following is a brief sum- 
mary. The first regards leprosy: 

(a) All patients suffering from leprosy should be isolated during 
the period of treatment and until completely cured, it being under- 
stood that isolation may be effected either in the home of the patient, 
always provided that his family becomes subject to the vigilance and 
treatment prescribed by the sanitary authorities, or in institutions 
founded for those who lack financial means or who because of their 
isolation can not receive proper attention. 

(b) Similarly the Government will maintain a series of institutions 
for the treatment of leprosy, and a dermatological institute which 
will act in a consultative capacity, all these to be, administratively 
and technically, dependencies of the National Bureau of Hygiene. 

(c) Each actual or suspected case of leprosy must be reported 
within 24 hours after discovery, it being understood that the respon- 
sibility rests alike on physicians and employers, military chiefs and 
directors of private institutions. Once the suspected case has been 
reported, the Dermatological Institute shall make the prescribed 
examination and render a report. Persons suspected of leprosy may 
be divided into two categories: Persons showing suspicious symptoms 
of the disease, and persons suspected because they have been exposed 
by contact with those known to have leprosy. 

(d) All trades and occupations which directly or indirectly may 
lend themselves to the spread of the disease are to be officially pro- 
hibited to lepers. Among these may be included baking, dairying, 
butchering, keeping of hotels or lodging houses, cooking, shopkeeping, 
midwifery, nursing, the practice of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, etc. 

(e) As may be deduced from the previous provisions, every foreigner 
suffering from leprosy found within the country, shall be conducted 
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to a port of entry, there to be given free passage back to his own land 
by the steamship line which brought him to Paraguay. 

(f) Every owner of a hotel or lodging house who rents a room 
which had been occupied by a leper without due notification to the 
official disinfection service shall be fined from 500 to 2,000 pesos in 
addition to the expense of fumigation. 

(g) Those in charge of the civil register shall report to the Derma- 
tological Institute all cases of death suspected as resulting from 
leprosy. 

(h) Finally, elementary instruction in the characteristics of leprosy 
and methods of avoiding infection shall be imparted in schools 
throughout the Republic. 

With respect to uncinariasis, the Public Welfare Service of Paraguay 
entered into an agreement with the Rockefeller Institute in 1923, 
whereby the institute agreed to cooperate for five years with the 
Government of Paraguay in its campaign against this disease. The 
institute sent a technical director to Paraguay to organize the 
campaign and it has also assisted in the payment of the cost of this 
work. The Paraguayan Government on its part organized an office 
for the direction of the campaign, formally established in 1924, and 
made provision for the importation of the requisite instruments, 
apparatus, and medicines free of duty. It may be added that the 
results of this campaign have been notable from its inception. 

The direction of the National Department of Hygiene is vested in a 
council composed of a director and four aides, at least three of whom 
must be physicians, elected every four years. The functions of the 
council are as follows: 

(a) Scientific inspection of public hygiene. 

(b) The prophylaxis of communicable diseases. 

(c) Vaccination against smallpox. 

(dq) Organization of sanitation and disinfection services in domiciles 
and in sanitary stations. 

(e) Direction of bacteriological, serotherapological, and chemical 
laboratories. 

(f) Expedition of all necessary sanitary permits. 

(g) Inspection of the legal practice of medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, midwifery, etc., by both nationals and foreigners. 

(h) Preparation of sanitary and demographic statistics of the 
country. 

(1) Regulation of prophylaxis of communicable diseases. 

(7) Control of prostitution from a medical viewpoint. 

(tk) Formulation of sanitary laws to be submitted to the Executive. 

(1) The practice of such domiciliary visits as may be necessary to 
ascertain hygienic conditions in private dwellings. 
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(m) The obtaining of the whole-hearted cooperation of the authori- 
ties in charge. 

(rn) The employment of as many helpers as may be necessary. 

(0) The imposition of penalties provided by law. 

Rural medical service is given by physicians appointed by the 
National Department of Hygiene, who must be either graduates of 
national medical schools or possess diplomas accepted by these schools. 
Their appointment is subject to the approval of the President. 

Their duties, aside from general medical assistance, are as follows: 

(a) The enforcement of regulations requiring the isolation of per- 
sons suffering from contagious diseases, and the disinfection of dwell- 
ings, etc. 

(b) Gratuitous service to the poor. 

(c) Fulfillment of duties by fluvial medical officer. 

(d) The charge of vaccination against smallpox. 

(e) To act as directors of any sanitary commissions which the 
National Department of Hygiene may establish. 

(f) To present a monthly report of department activities, including 
status of sanitary conditions in the several districts. 

(g) The enforcement of sanitary regulations and those on the legal 
practice of medicine. 

Finally, only physicians possessing a degree from the Medical 
School of the National University or acceptable to the latter, in the 
case of degrees from foreign universities, may practice medicine in 
Paraguay, and the presentation of the diplomas mentioned for reg- 
istry in the National Department of Hygiene is in all cases a necessary 
requisite. This requirement applies also to pharmacists and those 
employed in the sale of pharmaceutical specialties. Every infraction | 
of the law covering the legal practice of medicine or pharmacy shall 
be punished, according to the nature of the offense, as follows: (1) By 
warning, (2) by fine of from 100 to 1,000 pesos, (3) by the closing of 
the respective establishment for a period not exceeding six months 
in the case of a pharmacy or drug store, and (4) by professional inca- 
pacitation for a period not exceeding three years. In case of a repe- 
tition of the offense the National Department of Hygiene will order 
the publication of the name of the delinquent in the local press in 
addition to the imposition of a fine. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 
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HE International Conference of American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration which, in response to the invitation of President 
Coolidge, assembled in the Pan American Union December 10, 1928, 
brought its deliberations to successful conclusion January 5, when, in 
the Hall of the Americas, its plenipotentiaries placed their signatures 
and affixed the seals of their respective governments to three notable 
instruments of inter-American solidarity and peace, namely, a general 
convention of inter-American conciliation, a general treaty of inter- 
American arbitration, and a protocol of progressive arbitration. 

In his address at the inaugural session of the conference President 
Coolidge showed how the Republics of the Western Hemisphere in 
the past were bound, both by tradition and agreement, to seek peaceful 
settlement of their international differences and disputes. He also 
cited a number of cases in which such disputes had been satisfactorily 
adjusted by arbitration. Now abstention from force is the funda- 
mental rule and criterion of the relationships of civilized communities 
and States, and the essential means of both to preserve peace is 
through the definite machinery of adjudication and conciliation, as 
provided in the instruments so happily elaborated by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the 20 Republics represented in the conference. Moreover, 
as Mr. Hughes has very justly observed, agreements of this sort tend 
to remove the fear of hostilities, in that they do not simply renounce 
war in general terms, but specifically provide the pacific means by 
which war may be not only renounced, but prevented. To quote 
Mr. Kellogg, the chairman of the conference: 


This conference will go down in history as having accomplished the greatest 
step forward in conciliation and arbitration. You have adopted two multilateral 
treaties, the most advanced and complete ever adopted by the nations of the 
world. This demonstrates that the nations of the Pan American Union are 
determined to establish tribunals and machinery for the prevention of war by the 


pacific settlement of all disputes between them. 
163 
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The most assiduous student of realities may well regard the achieve- 
ment of this conference as the harbinger of a definite change in the 
spirit of international relations in general, and as providing that 
common ground on which the American peoples—-more closely bound 
by geography, tradition, and common aspirations than any other 
group in the world—can move forward to a better understanding of 
each other’s needs and a more perfect realization of their common 
destiny. 


The Governing Board. 

By a curious inadvertence no mention has heretofore been made in 
these ‘‘ Notes” of one of the most important and vitally interesting 
subjects to occupy, in recent months, the attention of the Governing 
Board, namely, the appropriation of $200,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to be applied toward the construction of an office building 
for the use of the Pan American Union, the staff and activities of 
which have long outgrown the space at their disposal. 

In announcing the action taken by the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, chairman of the board, stated that the 
new building will be utilized to house the administrative staff of the 
Union, and that it will cost approximately a million dollars. 

The new structure will be located on the triangular plot of ground 
in the rear of the present building occupied by the Union and will be 
bounded on the north by C Street, on the east by Eighteenth Street, 
and on the south by Virginia Avenue. The Government of the 
United States in an act passed by Congress on May 16, 1928, allotted 
to the Pan American Union this plot of ground, on which now stands 
one of the temporary buildings erected during the War. Preliminary 
plans for the new building have been drawn and submitted by the 
architects, but no date has been fixed for beginning the work of con- 
struction. It may be added that the new building will release ample 
space in the main building for international conferences and, also, 
for much more comprehensive exhibits by the Governments, members 
of the Pan American Union, than possible heretofore. 

On learning of the appropriation the Governing Board adopted a 
resolution expressing the deep appreciation of the board for the 
generous gift of the Carnegie Corporation, a gift which will enable 
the Pan American Union to still further extend the work of Pan 
American solidarity and cooperation in which Mr. Carnegie was so 
ereatly interested. 

During the month of January the final details of the preparations 
for the Pan American Trade Mark Conference were completed. 
An account of the proceedings of this conference, provided for by 
resolution of the Sixth International Conference of American States 
and the preparations for which were entrusted to a special committee 
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of the Governing Board consisting of Their Excellencies Doctor 
Ferrara, the Ambassador of Cuba, Doctor Recinos, the Minister of 
Guatemala, and Doctor Zaldumbide, the Minister from Ecuador, 
will appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


The Counsellor’s Office. 


The Counsellor announces that the United Service Orchestra, 
which includes 90 pieces, will give its Sixth Concert (the forty-fourth 
of Latin American music) in the Hall of the Americas in the Pan 





Courtesy of National Woman’s Party 


DRA. ERNESTINA LOPEZ DE NELSON 


Representative of Argentina on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, and member of the distinguished group of Argentine edu- 
cators now on tour in the United States, an account of which will 
appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN 


American Union on the evening of April 2. One of the most interest- 
ing numbers of the program will be the symphonic poem La voz de 
las calles (The voice of the streets) by the noted Chilean composer 
Humberto Allende, which will be heard for the first time in orchestral 
form in the United States. Another attractive novelty will be an 
interesting four part suite by one of Uruguay’s younger composers 
Luis Clarzeau Mortet. It may be added that the program of this 
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concert will not only be broadcast as usual from station NAA, 
but also over the entire Columbian network of stations, as follows: 


WOR —New York. KFH —Wichita, Kans. 
WABC —Richmond Hill, N. Y. KFJF —Oklahoma City. 
W NAC —Boston. KMTR —Los Angeles. 
WCAO —Baltimore. KYA -—San Francisco. 
WBKW—Buffalo. KEX -—Portland, Oreg. 
WJAS —Pittsburgh. KLZ —Denver. 

WICC —Bridgeport. WISN —Milwaukee. 
WEAN —Providence. W MAQ—Chicago. 
WFAN —Philadelphia. WADC —Akron. 

WEBL —Syracuse. WKRC —Cincinnati. 
WLBW —Oil City, Pa. WOWO—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
W MAL—Washington, D. C. KMOX —St. Louis. 
WHK W—Cleveland. WTAR —Norfolk, Va. 
WSPD —Toledo. W DOD —Chattanooga. 
WGHP —Detroit. W REC —Memphis. 
WBBM —Chicago. KOIL —Council Bluffs. 
KMBC —Kansas City. KTSA —San Antonio. 
WIBW —Topeka. KTAT —Fort Worth. 

W W NC—Asheville. KGA  —Spokane. 
WLAC —Nashville. KDYL —Salt Lake City. 
WBRC —Birmingham. WCCO —Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


W DSU —New Orleans. 


It should be noted that Station WABC, mentioned above, has a 
short wave length which should enable it to be heard throughout the 
Latin American countries. 

The counsellor also reports the receipt early in January of mail, 
via the Pan American Airways, from that indefatigable Pan Ameri- 
canist, William E. Pulliam, receiver general of customs in the Domin- 
ican Republic. ‘‘Thus,” in the words of Mr. Pulliam, ‘the old-time 
Santo Domingo, the first permanent settlement in the Americas, and 
more than 400 years ago its metropolis—also now in the way of rapid 
communication—is brought much nearer to the actual metropolis of 
to-day, New York City.” 

The United States Army Band, 90 musicians strong, and which, as 
previously intimated, is to give a series of 60 concerts in the Ibero- 
American Exposition soon to open in Seville, will, it is learned, sail 
from New York May 4. A large number of selections in these con- 
certs of New World music consists of folk music which will have its 
first European rendition in Seville. The band repertoire will also 
include a number of arrangements and compositions by some of the 
most distinguished Portuguese composers, including full band scores, 
permission to use which was obtained through the good offices of 
Hon. Fred C. Deering, United States Minister to Portugal. A com- 
mittee of public-spirited citizens in Washington is planning for a 
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special function to be given to the Army band prior to its departure. 
This ‘‘ Despedida”’ will probably take place in the latter part of April, 
and it is the intention of those in charge to include in the program of 
the evening not only instrumental selections from Spain, Portugal, 
and the New World Republics, but to feature typical dances and 
vocal selections of the Iberian Peninsula and the New World. 


Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 


The Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office announces the publication in 
the near future of the sixth edition—revised and corrected to date— 
of Seeing South America, a 200-page profusely illustrated publication, 
the first edition of which appeared several years ago, and which, it 
may be added, has been one of the most popular of the series of trade 
publications prepared in the Trade Adviser’s office. It will be closely 
followed, Mr. Reid states, by its complement and chief competitor in 
popular favor, The Ports and Harbors of South America, also in its 
sixth edition. 

Among the interesting information gleaned during the month from 
the Trade Adviser’s numerous visitors is the following: That official 
plans are under way looking toward the strengthening of the tobacco- 
growing industry in the Dominican Republic; that railroad and steam- 
ship agencies operating between east and west coast ports and the 
Panama Canal Zone are interested in the reported assemblage in the 
latter of an important group of women some time during the coming 
summer; that New York City may in the near future investigate the 
traffic and transportation problems of the larger cities of South 
America; that the system of ‘‘chain stores’’—general stores, including 
grocery and other stocks—is making marked headway in the Domin- 
ican Republic, where the 18 operated by the corporation La Romana 
enjoy great popularity and prosperity, the 13-month simplified calen- 
dar, now so largely advocated by United States business interests, 
being the basis of their up-to-date accounting system; and that Mr. 
L. L. Esterbrook of the Internacional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
is about to confer in person with the respective Ministers of Agricul- 
ture in the Central American countries with respect to the forthcoming 
agricultural census, which will be taken in most countries of the world 
in 1930. 


The Library. 


The librarian, Mr. Charles E. Babcock, reports that during the 
month of January the library was enriched by the addition of 298 
new volumes and pamphlets which, while representing practically 
every country in the Pan American Union, were mainly donations 
from Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Argentina, Peru, and Panama 
in the order named. During the same period several new magazines 
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have also been added to the long list already available in the library 
and on the reading-room tables. The titles are as follows: 

Boletin de Caminos.—Organ of the Junta Departamental de Caminos, pub- 
lished in Medellin, Colombia, by the Direccién General de Caminos. The eley- 
enth number appeared November, 1928. 22 p. 

Boletin de Informacié6n Vial.—Published in Washington by the Pan American 
Confederation of Highway Education. The cover of Volume 1, No. 1, Novem- 
ber, 1928, carries the interesting statement that it is published in the interests 
of road expansion in all the Americas. The first copy is fully illustrated and 
contains 15 pages. 

Boletin del Auto Club de El Salvador.—Published under the direction of Andrés 
Rodriguez L., San Salvador. Afio 1, No.1. June 30, 1928. 19 pp. 

Cundinamarca: Boletin de la Contaduria.—Reptblica de Colombia. Informa- 
tion, statistics, finances. A monthly publication under the direction of Miguel 
Diaz Jiménez. Second epoch, Volume 1, No. 1. January, 1928. 35 pp. 

El Economista.—A semimonthly financial journal published under the direc- 
tion of Francisco Borja Bolado, Mexico City. Volume 1, No. 1. September 1, 
1928. 31 pp. 

Revista Cafetera de Colombia— Organ of the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Bogoté. Volume 1, No. 1, November, 1928. 36 pp., illustrated. 

Revista Santander.—Organ of the Secretaria de Fomento y Obras Publicas of 
the Department of Santander. Published in Bucaramanga, Columbia. Volume 
1, No. 1, January, 1928. 12 pp., illustrated. 

One of the most interesting visitors during the month was Mr. 
José Luna y Parra of the Department of Libraries in the Ministry of 
Public Education of Mexico. Mr. Luna y Parra comes to the United 
States for the purpose of investigating modern library methods and 
obtaining special data for the use of the department mentioned. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that Miss Esperanza Velazquez 
Bringas, formerly chief of the Department of Libraries in the men- 
tioned ministry, has recently been appointed Director of the National 
Library of Mexico. Those of her United States colleagues who were 
privileged last year to come into personal contact with this progressive 
young librarian, during the sessions of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at West Baden, Ind., will join with the BuLuerin in wishing 
her every success in the important new duties she has just assumed. 

The Government of Uruguay has recently appointed its technical 
commission on bibliography to cooperate with the Pan American 
Union in working out a program for the conference of the Inter- 
American Commission of Expert Bibliographers. The members are 
as follows: Arturo Searone, Director of the National Library, Presi- 
dent of the Commission; Rafael Algorta Camuso, Librarian of the 
School of Medicina; Eduardo Honon, Librarian of the School of Law; 
Lucas Herrera, Librarian of the School of Engineering; Antonio 
Magnasco, Librarian of the School of Architecture; Eduardo Mendoza, 
Librarian of the School of Agriculture; Luis Dayvieri, Librarian of 
the School of Commerce, all of the University of Uruguay; Otto 
Miguel Cione, Librarian of the Section of Secondary and Preparatory 
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Education; and Sebastian Morey, Librarian of the Pedagogical 
Museum. 

A total of 562 requests for information, each entailing considerable 
research work on the part of the library staff, was received during 
the month of January. This represents a very considerable advance 
on the monthly average of such requests during 1928, which was 
approximately 250. 

The annual index to the BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union for 
1928 is now available, and copies will be supplied by the lbrarian 
upon application. 

Requests from publishers to have their periodicals placed on the 
BuLuetiIn exchange list are frequently received by the librarian. 
Unfortunately the demand for exchanges—in all three editions—has 
so outrun budgetary limits that it has been necessary to keep them 
within a definite number of copies, now completely allocated. This 
will explain why the librarian is so often unable to accede to such 
requests. 

Outstanding among the new publications dealing with Latin Amer- 
ica recently accessioned the following may be briefly mentioned: 

Caminos, by Francisco Mardones, C. E., formerly professor in the University 
of Chile, etc.; Santiago, 1928. In his preface the author states that this work is 
designed to supply the lack of one in Spanish giving the fundamental principles 
of actual practice in highway construction, such principles being now definitely 
established for some time to come. The book is intended in large part for persons 
interested in public roads, and more especially for those connected in any capacity 
with highway services. Some technical chapters for engineers are, however, 
included. 

Short History of Agricultural Extension Work in the United States (1785-— 
1923), by Alfred Charles True. 


The Statistical Division. 

In addition to its full complement of routine work, the Statistical 
Division has during the month just closed prepared for publication 
the report covering the United States Trade with the Latin Ameri- 
can Countries in the Year 1928, the complete text and figures of which 
will be found in the next issue of the BuLLeTIn. Attention is directed 
by a footnote to a fact too often ignored in the reading and interpreta- 
tion of these statistics, namely, that in accordance with its established 
system, United States statistics credit commodities in considerable 
quantities, imported from and exported to Bolivia and Paraguay via 
ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia 
and Paraguay, but to the countries in which such ports of entry or 
departure are located. 

The Foreign Trade Reports of Costa Rica, Paraguay, and Colombia 
are now in press, and the division has in preparation for early publi- 
cation similar reports on Chile and Panama. 

29361—29— Bull. 2 5 
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ARGENTINE VISITORS AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


The program arranged for the entertainment of the Argentine educators visiting the United States under 
the auspices of the Argentine-American Cultural Institute included, during their stay in the National 
Capital, a call at the Executive Mansion where they were received by President Coolidge. In this group 
appear, from left to right: Dr. Carlos A. Abeledo, chemist of the National Bureau of Chemistry; Sr. 
Eduardo Ratil Prayones, president of a student organization; Dr. Ventura Morera, professor of biological 
analysis and biochemistry of the University of Buenos Aires; Mr. Laurence Duggan, the conductor of 
the party; Miss Elena M. Abeledo, primary school teacher; Dr. Juan Bordarampé, inspector of the city 
board of health, Buenos Aires; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; Sr. Julian 
Enciso, Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim of Argentina; President Coolidge; Mr. Ernesto Nelson, former super- 
visor of secondary, normal, and special education in Argentina, director of the excursion; Prof. Victor 
Mercante, former dean of the teachers’ college of the University of La Plata; Miss Helma G. Rojo, 
teacher of English at boys’ high school; Dr. Atilio Vadone, head physician of a clinic in medical school of 
University of Buenos Aires; Miss Alicia Nelson; Dr. Elvira V. Lopez, former head of girls’ high schoo] and 
normal school; Mrs. Estela V. Semino, teacher at girls’ high school and normal school; Mr. Ramon Garcia, 
student in engineering college of University of Buenos Aires; Miss Lidia Abeledo, primary school 
teacher; Prof. Erasmo Justo Munoz, professor of technology and motors 


The Division of Education. 

The Division of Education reports the very considerable interest 
evinced, recently, in Latin American countries by the various organ- 
izations of women in Washington, both national and local. This is 
undoubtedly one of the direct results of the recent visit of the division 
chief to South America—an interest which can hardly fail to be 
greatly reinforced by the visit of the group of Argentine educators 
which, under the auspices of the Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norte- 
americano (The Argentina-United States Cultural Institute) and the 
Institute of International Education of New York City, is making 
an extended visit to some of the principal educational centers of the 
United States, including a stay of eight days in Washington. It may 
be added that the division has arranged an unusually full and inter- 
esting program for these visitors while in Washington, both from the 
educational and social points of view, a detailed account of the full 
itinerary of which will appear in a later edition of the BULLETIN. 
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The division reports that it has collected detailed information on 
the education of the deaf and mentally deficient housed in institu- 
tions in the United States. This information, collected for the use 
of a South American educator, is now available for the use of all 
workers who are interested in this important aspect of modern edu- 
cation. Similar information is being collected on the methods for 
teaching the blind now in use in the United States. It may be added 
that the schools for the blind in this country have been most helpful 
in forwarding pertinent data and material on this subject, in response 
to a request from an institute for the blind in Chile. 


Division of Agricultural Cooperation. 


Mr. Adriani, Chief of Division, announces that the report of the 
Permanent Commission of the Governing Board on Agricultural 
Cooperation, submitted to the Board at its December meeting, by 
Dr. Enrique Olaya, Minister of Colombia and Chairman of the 
Commission, is now available in mimeographed form. The report, 
which, in addition to the signature of Dr. Olaya, carries those of 
Sr. Juan Vicente Ramirez, Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, and Sr. 
Manuel Zavala, Chargé d’Affaires of Nicaragua, is in effect a sug- 
gested program for the Inter-American Conference on Agriculture 
which is expected to assemble at a not too distant date, still to be 
set. The program itself is divided into three sections, the first of 
which is devoted to the fundamental problems of agricultural tech- 
nique, the second to the economic problems directly related to agri- 
culture, while the third is largely taken up with problems leading to 
and growing from plant and animal quarantine with the correspond- 
ing methods of sanitary control. 

In addition to the national cooperative agricultural commissions 
already appointed by the respective American Government and pre- 
viously mentioned in the Butuerin, Mr. Adriani reports the following 
new appointments: 

Argentina: Sefior Dr. José H. Surres, Jefe de la Seccién de Policia Sanitaria de 
la Direccién General de Ganaderia; Senor Ingeniero Agr6nomo JAOQUIN GRANEL, 
Jefe de la Seecién Policia de los Vegetales de la Direccién General de Agricultura 
y Defensa Agricola; Sefior Ingeniero Agrénomo Luis M. pret Carrit, Sub- 
Director General de Ensefianza Agricola. 

Chile: Seior Don RaMén Cruz Montt; Sefior Don Francisco Rosas HUNEEUS, 
Director del Departamento de Agricultura; Senor Don ErNesto Mauponapo, 
Director del Departamento de Tierras y Colonizacién; Senor Don RosBrErto 
Opazo, Jefe del Servicio de Divulgacién y Propaganda Agricola; Sefior Don 
Cartos Camacuo, Jefe del Servicio de Policia Sanitaria Vegetal; Senor Don 
AristipES Ramirez, Jefe del Servicio de Ganaderia y Policia Sanitaria Animal. 

Uruguay: Sefior Ingeniero RoBerto SunpBeRG, Director de Agronomia; 
Sefor Dr. RararL MuNoz X1mf@NzEz, Inspector Nacional de Policia Sanitaria 
Animal; Senor Ingeniero Pepro Mrninprez Lees, Decano de la Facultad de 
Agronomia. 
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Venezuela: Sehor Dr. ALFREDO JAHN; Sefior Don ANprREsS IBARRA; Sefor Don 
Roperto RAMIREZ. 

The remaining countries still to be heard from are: Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Haiti, Honduras, México, Nicaragua, and Pert. 


The Bulletin Division. 

The notes on nonpolitical topics of currentinterest in the countries 
of the Pan American Union which appear monthly in the section 
immediately following these “Notes,” reveal to the casual reade1 
almost none of the laborious effort which has been necessary to place 
them before him. Each mail steamer from the south brings to the 
Pan American Union its weighty installment of official papers—the 
“Congressional Records” of the respective Republics—of dailies, of 
weekly and monthly magazines in lighter vein or in the more pon- 
derous style of the learned society. These are scanned country by 
country, month by month, and a brief record, in three languages, of 
the most important events in at least 12 great fields of human effort 
and activity is set before the BuLLeTIN reader. Naturally, there is 
always an embarrassment of riches from which to select. The 
compiler is constantly torn between items of diverse nature and 
interest. Is the new modern hospital in A more important than 
the latest sanitary regulations in the port of B, or the projected 
agricultural cooperative movement in C? For, alas, the pages of the 
‘BULLETIN are limited in number, and budgetary conditions do not 
warrant the expansion necessary to include all that should, or as it 
often seems, must be said. 

Occasionally it happens that a mail does not come through promptly 
or that a file of newspapers is for some inexplicable reason incomplete, 
with the result that there is a temporary dearth of news in the case 
of a certain Republic—for BuLueTiIn news is absolutely authentic. 
And right here the editor wishes gratefully to acknowledge the 
helpful cooperation of several members of the governing board in 
regularly transmitting to the Union news items of outstanding interest 
with regard to their respective countries—a service also rendered by 
a few, too few, of the consuls general. 

Looking back over a period of years, each BuLietin compiler 
comes to feel spiritually at home in each of the countries whose press 
is thus scanned and analyzed, whether or not he has ever visited 
them in the flesh. Certain persons whose names, like familar faces, 
continually appear in connection with progress in agriculture, in 
economic movements, in public health and child welfare, seem like 
old friends, respected and cherished. Reading the papers, the 
compiler notes the genesis of new ideas and senses the rising tides of 
new movements. Among these are, notably, two which show no 
sign of pausing in their upward course: One, material, good roads; 
the other, both material and idealistic, ordered social welfare. 
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ARGENTINA-BRAZIL 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOUNDARY CONVENTION.—On October 23, 1928, 
after congressional approval, the President of Brazil ratified the sup- 
plementary convention between Argentina and Brazil on boundaries, 
which was signed in Buenos Aires on December 27, 1927. (Diario 
Official, Rio de Janeiro, October 28, 1928.) 


BRAZIL-COLOMBIA 


BounpARY TREATY.—On November 15, 1928, a treaty on inter- 
national boundaries was signed in Rio de Janeiro by Dr. Octavio 
Mangabeira, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, and Dr. Garcia 
Ortiz, Minister of Colombia in Brazil. This brings to a close a 
boundary dispute dating back to the treaties of 1750 and 1777 
between the Portuguese and Spanish crowns. The present treaty is 
an outgrowth of the procés verbal signed in Washington March 4, 
1925, by representatives of Brazil, Colombia, and Peru and the 
Sheretany of State of the United States, which nation had been 
requested by the interested countries to use its good offices to com- 
pose the difficulties which had arisen between them. (Jornal do 
Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, November 16, 1928.) 


BRAZIL-PERU 


WIRELESS COMMUNICATION.—A convention between Brazil and 
Peru on direct wireless communication, to be carried on between 
the stations of Cruzeiro do Sul, Brazil, and Iquitos, Peru, was signed 
in Lima on November 15, 1928. (Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
November 16, 1928.) 

BRAZIL-URUGUAY 


APPROVAL OF SANITARY CONVENTION.—The convention signed 
between Brazil and Uruguay providing for the establishment of 
regulations on venereal diseases in the frontier zone of each country 
was approved by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies of Uruguay 
on October 9, 1928. Since it had been ratified by the Congress and 
President of Brazil, the decree having been signed on August 7, 1928, 
the exchange of ratifications was effected in Montevideo on Novem- 
ber 15,1928. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, August 11,1928; Diario 
Oficial, Montevideo, November 6, 1928; La Marana, Montevideo, 


November 15, 1928.) 
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EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS.—Instruments of ratification of the 
convention of February 16, 1928, amending the treaty of July 22, 
1918, concerning the use of the 5,376,078 gold pesos payable by Uru- 
cuay to Brazil, were exchanged between the Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations of Uruguay and the Chargé d’ Affaires of Brazil in Montevideo 
on November 15, 1928. (La Manana, Montevideo, November 15, 
1928; Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, February 18, 1928.) 


CHILE-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN CONVENTIONS.—The conventions on the uniformity 
of nomenclature for the classification of merchandise and on the 
publicity of customs documents, both signed May 3, 1923, at the 
Fifth International Conference of American States held in Santiago, 
were approved by the President of Chile July 30, 1928, after ratifi- 
cation by Congress. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, September 8, 1928.) 


COLOMBIA 


PostTAL CONVENTIONS.—By a law of October 11, 1928, the Congress 
and President of Colombia ratified the Universal Postal Convention 
of Stockholm with the supplementary conventions signed on August 
28, 1924, at the VIII Universal Postal Congress which met in that 
city. Law No. 60 of the same date ratifies the Pan American Postal 
Convention, the regulations for its execution, and the additional 
agreements signed on November 9, 1926, in Mexico, together with 
the final protocols. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, October 16, 1928.) 


COLOMBIA-COSTA RICA 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES.—By Law No. 56, of October 8, 1928, 
the Colombian Congress and President approved the convention on 
the mutual recognition of professional degrees between Colombia 
and Costa Rica. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, October 13, 1928.) 


COLOMBIA-PANAMA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—Law No. 57 signed by the President of 
Colombia on October 9, 1928, approved the extradition treaty between 
Panama and Colombia signed in Panama on December 24, 1927. 
(Diario Oficial, Bogota, October 15, 1928.) 


CUBA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION ON PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW.—Since this con- 
vention, signed at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States held in Habana in February, 1928, has been ratified by Cuba 
and by Panama, said ratifications having been deposited in the 
Pan American Union on May 20, 1928, and October 26, 1928, respec- 
tively, the convention, according to Article 4, is effective in these 
Republics 30 days after the date of deposit of the latter ratification. 
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(Gaceta Oficial, Habana, edicién extraordinaria No. 16, Nov. 10, 
1928.) 


PERU-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TREATY FOR THE AVOIDANCE OR PREVENTION OF CONFLICTS BE- 
TWEEN AMERICAN STATES.—On October 23, 1928, after approval by 
Congress, with a reservation, the President of Peru ratified the treaty 
for the avoidance or prevention of conflicts between the American 
States, signed at the Fifth Pan American Conference in Santiago, 
Chile, on March 25, 1923. (La Prensa, Lima, Oct. 31, 1928.) The 
ratification was deposited in the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
on December 26, 1928. 


UNITED STATES-PANAMA, ETC. 


Prace pact.—On November 14, 1928, the National Assembly of 
Panama unanimously ratified the pact for the renunciation of war 
after the reading of a committee report, which said in part: “ .. . 
We are pleased to report that, in our opinion, this treaty responds 
to a universal desire for peace and that the Republic of Panama has 
done well in adhering to it. .. .” (Star and Herald, Panama, 
November 15, 1928.) 

URUGUAY 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMISSION.—In accordance with a resolution on 
international bibliography approved by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union in its session of May 2, 1928, the Government 
of Uruguay has approved a special honorary commission headed by 
Sr. Arturo Scarone, Director of the National Library, to cooperate 
with the Pan American Union in the organization of bibliographical 
work in the several American Republics. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON CIRCULATION OF AUTOMOBILES.— 
By virtue of a legislative decree of October 10, 1928, President 
Campisteguy was authorized to ratify the international conventions 
on the circulation of automobiles and international highway traffic, 
signed in Paris on April 24, 1926. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, 
Nov. 6, 1928.) 

UruaGuayan Lucation In Panama.—The Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations of Panama has established a legation in Panama, appointing 
as its first Minister Sefor Luis Saavedra, hitherto first secretary of 
the Uruguayan Legation in Paris. Prior to this action the Uruguayan 
Government had maintained only a consulate in Panama. 


URUGUAY-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


APPROVAL OF PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CODE.—On October 15, 
1928, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies of Uruguay approved 
the Pan American sanitary code and its supplementary protocol 
signed in Habana on November 14, 1924, and Lima, October 12, 1927. 
respectively. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, Nov. 6, 1928.) 
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VENEZUELA 


VENEZUELAN PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES.— 
According to information from various sources, Venezuela has offi- 
cially participated during the last six months in the Eighth Inter- 
national Dairy Congress, inaugurated in London on June 27, 1928; 
the Nineteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism, held in 
Antwerp from August 20 to 25, 1928; the Eighth Congress of Mathe- 
matics, opened in Bologna on September 3, 1928; the International 
Telegraphic Conference, which met in Brussels on September 10, 
1928; the International Agricultural Institute, inaugurated in Rome 
on October 10, 1928; the Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration 
opened in Washington on December 10, 1928; the International 
Conference of Civil Aeronautics, which took place in Washington on 
December 12, 13, and 14, 1928; the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, called to meet in Cairo on December 15, 1928, 
and the Pan American Medical Congress held in Habana from 
December 29, 1928, to January 3, 1929. 





BOLIVIA 


NEW BANKING AND MONETARY LEGISLATION.—The Executive 
recently promulgated a new general banking law, and also a new law 
relating to monetary reform, which provides for the reopening of the 
national mint in Potosi for the coining of gold. The law also estab- 
lished the rate of 1,830 pesos at which the Central Bank will buy each 
kilogram of pure gold. 

CHILE 





RECENT LEGISLATION.—Among important laws, decrees, and regu- 
ations recently issued are the following: 


Institute of Industrial Credit—A decree approved the incorporation of this 
“ustitute, to be established in Santiago under the supervision of the Superinten- 
dency of Banks for the purpose of facilitating credit to industrial organizations 
under certain conditions. 

Stock companies. ‘al Jaw on this subject was enacted by Congress. 

Irrigation.—A law determines the procedure for undertaking thi, work, estab- 
lishes zones for obligatory irrigation, and makes other pertinent provisions. 

Public assistance and social welfare-—A decree reorganizes the public assistance 
and social welfare services, placing them under the Central Charity Board. 

Labor union organization—An Executive decree lays down regulations for 
Law No. 4057 of September 29, 1924, on labor union organization. 
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REVISION OF SOCIAL WELFARE LAWs.—A commission has been 
appointed by the President to suggest amendments deemed advisable 
to the laws on private employees, compulsory workers’ insurance, 
labor contract, and labor union organization. 


COLOMBIA 


PRESERVATION OF ORDER.—On October 29, 1928, the President 
signed Law No. 69 passed by Congress the preceding day providing 
that it is a crime to gather together, assemble, or associate under any 
name whatever for any of the following purposes: To incite to or 
commit any crime defined and subject to punishment by Colombian 
law; to provoke or foment insubordination in the armed forces or to 
provoke or foment by subversive measures the abolition or non- 
recognition of property rights or of the family as an institution, as 
they are recognized and supported by the national constitution and 
laws; to promote, incite, or sustain strikes violating the laws on 
strikes; and to defend acts defined by the penal laws as crimes. The 
complete text of this law appears in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 2, 1928. 


COSTA RICA 


Drua acts.—By virtue of an executive decree of October 24, 1928, 
heroin and all preparations of which it forms a compound were 
declared subject to a decree of March 15, 1927, which prohibits the 
importation, exportation, sale, and transit in Costa Rica, except for 
specially authorized pharmacies and then only in restricted quanti- 
ties and under specified conditions, of opium, its alkaloids and 
derivatives, those of cocaine and other drugs producing like effects. 

The cultivation, distribution, purchase, and transportation for 
sale of marihuana in any of its forms was also prohibited by an act 
of October 24, 1928. The police and sanitary authorities are em- 
powered to confiscate the product and destroy the plants whenever 
found, duly prosecuting persons responsible in accordance with 
sanitary laws. 

ECUADOR 


JUDICIAL REFORMS.—Two laws amending the codes of civil and 
criminal procedure, respectively, were promulgated November 1, 
1928. The latter is of particular importance since it does away 
with the popular jury, substituting in its place a special jury com- 
posed, in addition to the judge in the respective case, of three full 
members and three substitutes, all of whom shall be members of 
the Ecuadorian bar, or in their defect, of plain citizens of recognized 
integrity appointed annually by the superior courts of the respective 
judicial districts. The criminal procedure in the court of first 
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instance is amended in conformity with this change. These decrees, 
both of which were signed October 5, 1928, were published in the 
Registro Oficial of the same date. 

Another decree, dated October 6, 1928, introduces various amend- 
ments into the organic law of the judiciary, among which some 
affect the functioning of the Supreme Court and the superior courts. 
This decree went into effect November 1, 1928. 

Srx IMPORTANT LABOR LAws.—The Registro Oficial of October 7, 
1928, published the following laws, dated October 6, 1928, which 
went into effect on January 1, 1928: 


Individual labor contracts——Provides for all cases not covered by collective 
contract protecting the rights and fixing the responsibilities and obligation of 
both employer and employee. 

Law on length of working day, and weekly rest—Fixes the maximum duration 
of working hours at 8 hours by day and 6 hours by night; establishes the 6-day 
working week, requiring one day of rest, and fixing the compensation for over- 
time work. 

Law on the employment of women and minors and protection to motherhood.— 
Prohibits the employment of minors under 14 years of age; establishes regula- 
tions requiring employed minors under 18 years of age to receive instruction; 
prohibits the employment of women and minors under 16 years of age in danger- 
ous and unhealthful occupations and in night work; and, finally, establishes 
for women a rest period of three weeks previous to and three succeeding childbirth 
during which they shall receive 50 per cent of their wages, requiring also that 
after mothers return to work they shall be given sufficient time at regular periods 
to nurse their children. 

Law on individual contracts.—Regulates the operation, rescission, extinguish- 
ment, and fulfillment of individual contracts. 

Law on responsibility for labor accidents.—Designates the cases in which the 
employer is responsible for labor accidents; classifies accidents and fixes the 
compensation to be paid. 

Law for the procedure in labor suits.—Designates the authorities and fixes the 
procedure in al] actions arising from labor causes. 


PANAMA 


CoNSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT.—Article 6 of the Constitution of the 
Republic of Panama on citizenship was amended on October 19, 1928, 
by legislative decree, as follows: 

Article 6 formerly read: 


Panamanians are: 

1. All those born in Panamanian territory, whatever the nationality of their 
parents. 

2. Children of a Panamanian father or mother born in other territory, if they 
become domiciled in the Republic and express the desire to be Panamanian. 

3. Aliens domiciled more than 10 years in Panamanian territory, who are 
engaged in the practice of some science, art, or industry, or possess some real 
estate or capital actively invested, and who declare before the Panamanian munic- 
ipality in which they reside, their desire to become naturalized Panamanians; like- 
wise those domiciled three years in Panama if they are married to Panamanian 
women. 
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4. Colombians who, having participated in securing the independence of the 
Republic of Panama, have declared their desire to be Panamanian, or who so 
declare their intention before the municipal council of the district in which they 
reside. 

This article now reads: 

Panamanian nationality is acquired by birth or by naturalization. 

Native Panamanians are the children of Panamanian parents born within or 
without the Republic, providing in the latter case that the parents are Pana- 
manians by birth. Those born of alien parents in the Republic of Panama will 
be considered Panamanians if within the year following their majority they 
express their intention before the Executive Power to choose Panamanian 
nationality, and prove that they have resided in the Republic during the six years 
previous to said expression of intention. 

Panamanian nationality may be given by naturalization: 

(a) To children born of alien parents in Panama who choose Panamanian 
nationality under the terms indicated in the above paragraph, without having 
the prescribed length of residence, always providing that they obtain a certificate 
of naturalization. 

(6) To aliens domiciled for more than 10 years in the Republic if they are 
unmarried—or domiciled more than 3 years in the Republic if they are married to 
Panamanian women—who are engaged in the practice of some science, art, or 
industry, or possess some real estate, or capital actively invested, providing they 
obtain a certificate of naturalization. 

The law shall determine the manner of proving the requirements which are 
exacted in this article. 


Passport FEES.—Law 21 of October 11, 1928, provides that here- 
after the fee of 5 balboas ($5) shall be required for the issue of a pass- 
port. Tourists to Panama and students are exempt from this fee. 
Three months after the passage of this law, consular and diplomatic 
officers of the Republic will charge 5 balboas for the visa of the pass- 
port of persons destined to Panama, and 1 balboa for those in transit. 
When a nation charges Panamanians more than the sum mentioned, 
reciprocity will be followed. 

FINANCIAL ADVISER.—Law 29 of October 31, 1928, authorizes the 
President to engage the services of a financial adviser or commission 
of experts to study the country, its resources, possibilities, economy, 
and taxable capacity. This adviser or commission shall present plans 
for the reorganization of the national finances and recommendations 
as to suitable banking legislation. 


VENEZUELA 


NATURALIZATION LAW.—A new naturalization law to supersede that 
promulgated on May 24, 1913, was passed by Congress on July 7, 
1928, and signed by the President on July 13, 1928. It provides 
among other measures that any foreigner who may have resided in 
Venezuela two years (with the exception of persons who have ren- 
dered the country or humanity valuable service, men marrying Vene- 
zuelan women, and immigrants under contract with the Government, 
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for all of whom the time limit is unnecessary) may apply for Vene- 
zuelan citizenship. Minors whose parents are naturalized shall be 
considered citizens until they reach their majority and continue to be 
such unless they express before the proper authorities their desire 
to retain citizenship in the former country of their parents. The wife 
of a man naturalized may be included in his act of naturalization. 
A Venezuelan naturalized in some other country automatically loses 
that citizenship after two years of consecutive residence in Venezuela 
again. Foreign minors who are children of a foreign woman who 
marries a Venezuelan acquire or lose their nationality with their 
mother as provided in the Constitution, but have the right to choose 
Venezuelan or their original nationality when they become of age. 





ARGENTINA 


Cirrus FRUIT CONGRESS.—In October, 1928, the first Tucuman 
citrus fruit congress was held for growers in that Province. The 
‘““Champion”’ prize, and also the grand prize and gilded plaque 
offered by the Ministry of Agriculture, were won by La Guillermina 
Fruit Farm, owned by Senator Alfredo Guzman. This fruit farm 
sent beautiful exhibits of all kinds of fruit produced in its extensive 
orchards, cultivated according to the most modern methods. 

GRAIN PLANTINGS.—The Bureau of Rural Economy and Statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture issued the following table of grain 
plantings in the latter part of October, 1928: 


Distributed by Provinces and Territories 

















| 

Provinces ' Wheat Linseed Oats Barley | Rye Birdseed 

Fectares Tlectares Flectares | Ilectares | Flectares  TTectares 
IBuenos¥vAULeSsos- eae eee ee see ee ..| 3, 384, 000 590, 100 1, 142,400 | 356, 400 173, 800 14, 350 
Samibaheve = ew ie ae ee ae ee | 933, OCO 1, 061, 500 57, 600 40, 200 27, 700 1, 280 
Gordo b ae =e eee ee eee = 2, 260, 000 472, 600 64,000 | 45, 300 74, 800 | 8, 200 
IN TRORRAOS Sees ee ie eee ae ee 461, 200 | 711, 800 104, 400 5, 730 500 | 820 
beta aled CAD We eI oes hee ane el see ee 82, 900 | 1, 650 2, 900 1, 450 34, 200 100 
Santiago del Estero_----_____--____- | 43, 200 30, 950 4, 000 | 2, 220 | 5, 000 150 
Comienteshs seen se eee ees 1, 000 5, 000 | 2,000 | 100 | O00) | 25s eee 
TGS SE OT een = ee een eee tees 1, 148, 400 74, 800 61, 000 70,000 | 150, 400 1, 140 
Other Provinces and Territorics_____} 44, 000 | 4, 400 21,700 | 13,100 | 1G, O00) |e - === 2-2 

| | 
ATOM aE ae = © otek Sante mee | 8,457,700 | 2,952,800 | 1,4€0,CCO | 534,500 | 483,400 | 26, 040 
| 








The total area planted to grains shows an increase of 922,440 hectares, or 7.1 per cent, over last year. 
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BRAZIL 


Rio pE JANEIRO STATE INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE.—The board of 
directors of the Institute of Agriculture and Rural Statistics of the 
State of Rio de Janeiro decided on November 7, 1928, to take samples 
of all shipments of coffee stored in the Institute’s warehouses, and 
to classify the same according to market standards. <A record of 
the classification and valuation will be submitted to the producer. 
The agent will also furnish certified copies of this record to interested 
parties upon the payment of 200 reis per bag, in addition to the 
payment of 300 reis per bag now required of the owner for the taking 
of samples. In this way the Institute hopes to be of service to the 
producer and to carry on effective propaganda for the improvement 
and standardization of coffee exports. 


CHILE 


SALES OF FERTILIZER AND SEED——The Agrarian Credit Bank 
fo) 

reported the following sales of fertilizers and seed through its agency 

during the first nine months of 1928: 


























Fertilizers Amount i Value | Seed | Amount Value 
kilograms | Pesos | | Kilograms Pesos 
Nitrate ss ess" GrsZon OORT IOC GOR Wiheate=s===" 1-2. 807 6000) 49a 7160 
Phosphate____| 3, 130,000 | 722, 460 | Barley see "1, 202, 100 596, 290 
luimae See eres 1, 619, 200 128, 380 || Potatoes___-_- 5, 391, 400 706, 650 
Guanon 22 118,500 | 30, 480 | 








SHEEP-BREEDING.—A well-known sheep-breeding firm with large 
estates in Magellan and Tierra del Fuego purchased the grand 
champion, wool champion, junior champion, and the winners of the 
first four prizes for Romney Marsh sheep in the 1928 British Royal 
Agricultural Show. This same firm has been making considerable 
shipments of sheep to breeders in Peru, sending north almost 1,000 
animals at a time in its own vessels. 

Srock-sHow.—The annual stock show of the National Society of 
Agriculture was held in Santiago last October. Many fine animals 
were exhibited. The sheep were especially notable; one owner expects 
to exhibit in England this year. Among the cattle, the Durhams 
made an admirable showing. Chilean horses, famous for their beauty 
and excellence, were entered in large numbers. 


COLOMBIA 


CoFFEE DEFENSE AND PROPAGANDA.— See page 185. 
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CUBA 


AGRICULTURE.—According to the recent message of the President, 
the following activities, among others, were carried on by the agri- 
cultural section of the Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor between April 2 and November 5, 1928: 


Lectures and practical demonstrations were given before groups of farmers in 
various parts of the country, thus bringing home to the agricultural population 
the fact that the Government stands ready to cooperate wth it in practical ways. 
The cultivation of rice, corn, fruit, and vegetables (especially Lima beans), plant 
diseases and pests, and the raising of hogs and other animals were among the sub- 
jects treated. Short courses were also given at the agricultural schools. Six 
rice-hulling machines and 50 tanks for the fumigation of grain were purchased 
for public use. It is hoped to induce the country to raise enough rice and corn 
for its own consumption, just as the national production of coffee is expected to 
eliminate that commodity from the list of imports. Fruit and vegetable exports 
and imports are inspected. The services of blooded sires are given free to stock- 
raisers. Two landholders have donated parcels of land in the Provinces of Oriente 
and Matanzas, respectively, for conversion into forest-tree nurseries, such as 
already exist in Pinar del Rio and Habana. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


SuGAR PRoDUcTION.—According to statistics recently published, 
the total production of sugar for 1927-28 amounted to 2,577,376 
bags, or about 350,000,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds). 
The crop was plentiful, but with the present low market price of sugar 
the planters’ profits were at best small. 


GUATEMALA 





EXPLOITATION OF CHICLE.—Information has been received that 
President Chacon recently approved regulations prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture opening the exploitation of chicle in the 
Department of Petén to the general public, upon application for 
permit. Guatemalan citizens, however, will be given the preference. 


HAITI 


Haitian Banana Co.—An executive decree signed October 17, 
1928, authorized the incorporation of the Haitian Banana Co., whose 
activities will be the planting, raising, and exporting of bananas and 
other tropical fruits on a large scale. This new corporation, with 
office in Port au Prince, plans to extend operations throughout 
Haiti. ; 

Farm scHoots.—According to the October, 1928, issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin published by the Financial Adviser-General Receiver 
a total of 60 farm schools opened for the school year beginning October 
1, 1928. Included in this number were 12 new schools established 
recently. There are 106 teachers and 7 supervisors in charge of the 
farm schools, whose work is proving highly beneficial and extremely 
popular. 
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HONDURAS 


CULTIVATION OF COFFEE.—The Government recently sent an 
agricultural expert to Yorito to instruct the farmers of the district 
in the best methods to be used in cultivating their crops, with special 
attention to coffee growing. The mayor is expected to cooperate 
with him in every detail, as agriculture is the exclusive occupation of 
the people of that section. 

MEXICO 


SEcOND NatTionaL Livestock Expositrion.—From November 20 
to 27, 1928, the Second National Livestock Exposition was held with 
great success, in Mexico City many fine animals of a variety of breeds 
being shown by numerous exhibitors. The exhibition attracted 
much attention, due to the prizes offered and the lectures and motion 
pictures on livestock raising and other agricultural subjects. 

FIGURES ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT.—See page 200. 


SALVADOR 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND STOCK BREEDING.—Among 
the various measures which the Government of Salvador is taking 
towards the promotion of agriculture and stockraising, is the importing 
of thoroughbred livestock which will be distributed to different farms 
for breeding purposes. It is also planned to bring foreign experts to 
the country to reorganize the agricultural experiment stations. 

CoFFEE CROP FOR 1927—28.—The coffee crop for the year 1927-28 
was the largest ever registered in the history of the country, the num- 
ber of bags exported being 771,357. The distribution among the dif- 
ferent countries trading with Salvador in this commodity wasas follows: 





Country of destination: Bags Country of destination—Con. Bags 
Germany ep sata en ore 245, 401 Great, Brita 2, 919 
Ineleatunin 22232 ea Ss 2, 655 Holland 2 s=eeeu oes 101, 835 
Gil ere ee sera eee ere 9, 789 Italy Gs7 ses Oooh ae eae 87, 962 
Cubarisee toe wee 17, O88 Hfzh Ofen ches iene nial ae ete er Seo 65 
ID ENON PAV GHEE Ss ee ena us re 24 INORW ay epee ae ee ee 71, 666 
Denney kee ee eee 257 Oy Sail Bama rin eee ee 878 
Spates So ee 20, 071 IRAN, z 200 
United States__=_______ 87, 319 SWE GLE Mee ne ae ee ee 85, 352 
stomiak pe soe ee aes 24 = 
dora eta Glee a se Sey Sina at 6, 472 Total2 S265 eee mae oe 771, 357 
IES IAG Cy eee Sees 22, 266 


Nationat Foop Commission.—See page 187. 


PERU 


COFFEE PRODUCTION IN EASTERN Prru.—dAccording to data 
published by the Loreto Chamber of Commerce, coffee exports 
through the upper Amazon River port of Iquitos have been per- 
ceptibly increasing during the past five years. It is expected that 
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they will exceed 100,000 kilograms (2,200,000 pounds) for 1928. 
At the present time the more important zones of production are 
located in the Provinces of San Martin and Mayobamba, but the 
prevalent high prices for this product are promoting the planting 
of coffee in all the highlands along the Maranon and Ucayali Rivers, 
two of the upper tributaries of the Amazon. 


URUGUAY 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES AGAINST SPREAD OF CATTLE MANGE.— 
The National Council of Administration passed a series of regulations 
on November 1, 1928, prohibiting the transit in any manner in 
Uruguay of cattle attacked by the mange. The regulations further 
provide that should any animal or animals in a shipment be found 
to be suffering from this scourge, the whole herd must be submitted 
to an antiseptic bath, those, however, which are intended for imme- 
diate slaughter being exempt, while all farms or establishments 
where infected cattle are found shall be quarantined until the animals 
are declared cured. 

GRAIN DRIER.—Two grain driers were recently installed by the 
official seed commission in Montevideo in an effort to eliminate the 
disadvantages of handling grains before they have become suffi- 
ciently dry. Although 15 or 15% degrees of moisture are consid- 
ered to be the maximum in such eases, it has been found that Uru- 
guayan grains usually have between 17 and 18 degrees of moisture 
at the time most propitious for exportation. Through the use of 
the drier, however, the percentage of moisture is easily reduced to 
the proper amount and the grain sold at a price considerable higher 
than before. For the first four months the service was rendered 
producers free of charge. 

URUGUAYAN FRUIT GROWERS’ UNION.—A cooperative association 
to be known as the Uruguayan Fruit Growers’ Union was organized 
by a number of Uruguayan fruit growers and fruit growers’ associa- 
tions in Montevideo on September 12, 1928, with a capital of 100,000 
pesos. The union will concern itself chiefly with the sale, industriali- 
zation, and exportation of the products of its members. 


VENEZUELA 


CONTEST FOR YOUTHFUL FARMERS.—On November 4, 1928, before 
a large audience, prizes were awarded the youthful contestants in 
the corn-growing competition held for the school children of Caracas 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Agriculture of Venezuela. 
Excellent samples of corn, all produced in school gardens, were 
exhibited and judged according to their uniformity of size, color, 
arrangement of grains, development, shape of grain and other impor- 
tant characteristics and the prizes distributed, every one who had 
participated receiving some recognition for his efforts. 










INDUSTRY AnD 
COMMERCE : 


CHILE 





PROTECTION TO GLASS INDUSTRY.—According to recent legislation, 
the Government is offering certain privileges to a manufacturer, either 
Chilean or foreign, who installs in Chile a plant for making sheet 
glass. The capacity of the plant must not be less than 3,500,000 
kilograms a year (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds). For the glass manu- 
factured, which in the fourth year must reach a minimum of 2,500,000 
kilograms, a certain subsidy will be paid for five years, the rate 
declining from year to year. A premium will also be allowed on 
glass exported. 

DISTILLATION OF COAL.—The committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment to investigate the possibilities of low-temperature distillation 
of Chilean coal decided at an important meeting held in October to 
send samples abroad to be tested by well-known firms, with whom 
correspondence had been exchanged. Accordingly, 700 tons were to 
be shipped to London, 300 tons to Antwerp, and 500 tons to Ham- 
burg, part of each shipment being made in iron drums to prevent 
oxidation. If the results are favorable, it is probable that distillation 
will be established on a large scale. 


COLOMBIA 


CoFFEE DEFENSE AND PROPAGANDA.—In accordance with Law No. 
76 of 1927, a contract was made October 15 last between the National 
Government and the Federation of Coffee Planters. By the terms 
of this contract the Federation of Coffee Planters agrees to establish 
an active propaganda among planters for scientific methods of 
coffee cultivation and harvesting and for the protection of the 
laborers and plantations against the diseases found in coffee regions; 
to establish general warehouses for the benefit of persons interested in 
growing or selling coffee; to send commissions of experts to the countries 
producing and consuming coffee to study methods of cultivation and 
preparation for sale; to encourage the establishment of roasters of 
Colombian coffee in Colombia and in the principal foreign markets; 
to keep statistics and furnish reports on quotations, stocks, sales, 
crop futures, and other information of aid in the coffee business. 
The government will pay for the services of the Federation a sum 
equal to the entire revenue of the 10-centavo tax imposed on each 
sack of coffee exported by this law. 
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HAITI 


FoREIGN TRADE.--The Monthly Bulletin of the Financial Adviser- 
General Receiver for September, 1928, gives the following figures on 
Haitian foreign trade during the fiscal years ended September 30, 1927 
and 1928: 

















October, 1927-Sep- | October, 1926—Sep- Difference in 
tember, 1928 tember, 1927 favor of 1927-28 
Gourdes Gourdes Gourdes 

TOP ayON Si waa Sl ed Le | 113, 336, 000 76, 495,000 | 36, 841, 000 
LTT DOLCE Ue eeae tame nies 5a Se ad 101, 241, 000 78, 757,000 | 22, 484, 000 
sl DG y zee a ee eel oe 214, 577, 000 155, 252, 000 | 59, 325, 000 

Gourdes 
Ra woralolle logilermee tin IOs. = Se ee 12, 095, 000 
Adversetpalancenn lO26—2 (cor oe ee ae ee ee ee eee 2, 262, 000 

MEXICO 


FIGURES ON PETROLEUM.—The Petroleum Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce, and Labor recently published the 
following figures on petroleum from January 1 to September 10, 
inclusive, 1928: 

Wells in operation 


























Initial daily produc- | Average daily produc- 
tion tion 
Zones Name: of |_— 
Cubic Barrels oun’ Barrels 

Cacalilaon(Panulco)a2 2252225555 16 1, 279 8, 045 | 80 | 503 
Amicon (Severs) = eee 38 | 5, 222 | 32, 846 13% | 862 
MG ile et eee ae nee ea | 18 782 | 4,919 43 | 270 
Sane Jeno Om see ane ae 1 16 | 101 | 16 | 101 
@incuenta a2 See = sees es ee | 1 8 50 8 50 
Chiconcillos === eee 1 24 151 24 151 
Tepetate-Zacamixtle___________ | 2 84 | 528 | 42 | 264 
Tierra Blanca-Alamo___________ | 4 309 1, 943 UU. | 484 
Jandin=lasomhe sss =a | Z| 222909" 18.298 ANG | eae ollky 
San WSlanO le =e =e eee 1 48 302 | 48 | 302 
Nie Catepeche 2 sama man a ceawerse | 1 1120 7, 045 1,120 | 7,045 
Moma as hs ho Le eee eel | 2 273 dled, Tse | 862 
“RG oye eee epee ee vee Benes oe 1 80 503 80 | 503 
doclniat 4 eaeesnee, ike tens eee 1 8 50 8 | 50 
AC CWANA DAR se Se ee el 1 3 19 3 19 
RISO aa ee ee ty cee ee ee | 15 653 4,107 44 277 
Moy eye a eee Bee ee Se TO) PTS | OO GW pk eo eon 

AW ETA GOS 22 Fe pe gS Sue NS eae a | eR pene gered |e ea 116 730 

















Concessions for the working of oil wells during this period totaled 467. 
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PANAMA 


MINING CONCESSION.—A 10-year mining concession in the central 
portion of the Provinces of Veraguas and Herrera has been recently 
granted. Deposits not of coal, oil, or salt, discovered by the con- 
cessionary in this region, may be claimed and possession thereof 
given. 

PERU 


FISHERY POLICE.—On October 9, 1928, an executive decree estab- 
lished a police to guard the fishing industry. The decree is not only 
to protect the fish supply of the country but also the guano deposits. 
To protect the guano industry, the decree prohibits fishing around 
the islands and along points on the shore where there are guano 
deposits, forbidding fishing boats to approach these points within 
2 miles, and it also requires the fulfillment of all regulations effective 
for the protection of the sea fowl which produce the guano. 


SALVADOR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ProMOTION oF INDUSTRY.— 
This association, called ‘‘Apradelain” from the initial letters of its 
Spanish name, was organized last August. With the help of its 
committees in the departmental capitals, the association plans to 
promote industrial, agricultural, and art exhibitions, as well as com- 
petitions for developing individual initiative along these lines; to 
advocate the opening of vocational schools and the effective protec- 
tion of national industries and arts; to foster the organization of 
companies and the construction of highways; and to secure the 
passage of laws for the protection of women, improving their working 
conditions and economic status. 

NATIONAL FOOD CoMMIsston.—A national food commission was 
organized last October by the Government to secure a supply of 
foodstuffs at moderate prices and to take steps to prevent and solve 
any serious economic situations which may threaten the country. 
In pursuit of this purpose the commission will exercise an oversight. 
of farming production and of foodstuff imports. It also expects 
to formulate and put into effect a plan for the extension and intensive 
development of agriculture. 





ARGENTINA 


PNEUMATIC TUBE FOR TELEGRAMS.—On October 10, 1928, the 
Director General of Mails and Telegraphs officially opened the first 
section of the system of pneumatic chutes from the main office to 
the 14 branches throughout Buenos Aires for the transmission of 
postal and telegraphic communications. The total distance to be 
covered by this system will be 72 kilometers. 


BOLIVIA 


RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS.—The work of converting the main line 
of the Chilean section of the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway Co. from 
narrow to wide gauge having been recently completed, the trains will 
run direct between both terminals (Antofagasta and La Paz) with- 
out change of trains at Uyuni, necessary before this improvement, 
thus reducing international passenger service from 42 to 30 hours. 
Freight service will, of course, be greatly benefited with a consider- 
able saving of time and expense, since transshipment at Uyuni is no 
longer necessary. 

Another important step forward was taken with the completion 
of the bridge across the Pileomayo River on the Potosi-Sucre railroad 
line, as announced recently by the Bureau of Public Works. 


BRAZIL 


Hicuways out or Rio pr JANEIRO.—Due to the efforts of Sr. 
Antonio Prado, Junior, Prefect of the Federal District, a number of 
roads are now under construction or have been completed to add to 
the comfort and prosperity of the citizens dwelling in and near Rio 
de Janeiro. The plan for this highway system was laid out with the 
idea of distributing products from country to town, and vice versa, 
and facilitating their delivery to railway stations. A round trip of 
300 kilometers can be taken from the city and back by a different 
route. 

PERNAMBUCO STATE ROADS.—The State of Pernambuco has taken 
a great interest in the construction of a system of highways. To 
further their construction and maintenance a law has been passed 
providing that the municipalities shall contribute 10 per cent of their 
revenue for highway maintenance; that the Bureau of Roads and 
Public Works shall publish highway maps annually; and that roads 
shall be marked for distance and direction. 
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COLOMBIA 


Roaps.—The budget committee appropriated 300,000 pesos to 
begin the construction of the Barranquilla-Puerto Colombia Highway 
in the Department of the Atlantic. Law No. 46 of September 26, 
1928, appropriates the sum of 900,000 pesos and 300,000 pesos, 
respectively, for the construction of the Sarare National Highway in 
North of Santander Department, and for the automobile road from 
the city of Chinacota via Toledo and Labateca to the Sarare Highway. 
The same law authorizes the foundation of a town on the Sarare 
Highway at a point called Santa Librada or in another site to be 
chosen by the commission of engineers, for which 200,000 pesos is 
added. Law No. 53 of October 5, 1928, authorizes the construction 
of several other roads in various sections of the country, each road 
to receive an annual appropriation of 60,000 pesos until completed. 
Of the Ibagué-Armenia Highway, which will be 60 miles long, 51 
miles have already been constructed at a cost of 4,240,000 pesos. 

AIR SERVICE WITH PEru.—On October 22, 1928, one of the airplanes 
of the German-Colombian Company of Aerial Transportation (Scadta) 
made its third international flight from Buenaventura, Colombia, to 
the port of Paita in Peru. This company proposes to establish a 
regular branch line between Colombia and Peru as soon as the requi- 
site scientific studies have been made. Air service by this company 
was recently established between Colombia and Ecuador, as men- 
tioned in a previous number of the BULLETIN. 


COSTA RICA 


PURCHASE OF RAILWAY CARS.—It was announced by the press on 
November 23, 1928, that a contract had recently been concluded by 
the Pacific Railway with a foreign concern for the purchase of 60 new 
freight cars. 

HiguHway.—Contracts have been let for the Alajuela-San Carlos, 
San Ramoén-Rio Grande, and Esparta-San Ramon Highways, and it 
is expected that once the preliminary studies have been completed, 
work will be begun immediately. 

A legislative decree for the macadamization of the San Mateo- 
Orotina Highway at an authorized cost of 50,000 colones was passed 
on October 26, 1928. 

BANANA RAILWAY.—Information has been received that a plan 
involving the expenditure of 300,000 colones in the construction of 
an elevated railway from one of the large banana plantations to a 
near-by point of embarkation has been duly accepted by the owners 
of the enterprise. The railway will be built upon the ground part of 
the way, then over the rocky shoals, and finally as an elevated out 
over Damas Bay to a point where the fruit may be loaded directly 
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onto steamers. This will greatly diminish the injury caused to the 
fruit by its exchange from one means of transportation to another. 


CUBA 


Hicuways.—In his message read before Congress on November 5, 
1928, President Machado gave the following report from the Bureau 
of Roads and Bridges: 

The Bureau of Roads and Bridges has under its charge the construction of the 
Central Highway, which is to be 1,116 kilometers (692 miles) long, and to cost 
approximately $76,000,000. So far the Government has opened to traffic the 
section of this highway from Habana to Guanajay. Work is continuing actively 
in the other provinces. Up to the time of the report, $22,025,807 had been spent 
on this highway, which will run the entire length of the island. 

According to press reports, the Government plans to open the 
completed highway to traffic on February 24, 1931. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EXTENSION OF RAILROAD.—The Central Romana Company, Inc., 
which is engaged in agriculture, recently received authorization to 
extend the railroad which it built some years ago for the transporta- 
tion of its products. The extension will be 7 kilometers long, or 
about 4 miles. 





AIR-MAIL STAMP ISSUED BY THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


RADIO RECEIVING STATION.—Recently a radio amplifier has been 
installed in Colén Park, Santo Domingo, to furnish programs for the 
benefit of the public. An underground cable connects the amplifier to 
a receiving set in a near-by building. 


GUATEMALA 


RADIO BROADCASTING STATIONS.—A contract for the construction 
of a radio broadcasting station in the National Telephone and 
Telegraph Building in Guatemala City was authorized by President 
Chacon on October 30,1928. The station, which will be operated on 
a minimum 1,000-watt current for the first six months, later to be 
increased to 5,000 watts, will be used for the broadcasting of concerts, 
speeches and commercial information. 
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In accordance with a policy of establishing radio stations at all 
important points in the Republic, a short wave commercial radio 
station was recently opened by the Government in Huehuetenango. 

ConstruCcTION OF HscuINnTLA-CHIQUIMULILLA H1igHway.—Work 
on the construction of the Escuintla-Chiquimulilla highway was 
begun on October 22, 1928. Passing as it does through Taxisco and 
the rich agricultural zone of Guanacazapa, this highway will un- 
doubtedly prove of great importance. Fifty per cent of the cost of 
the project is to be met by the landowners along the way. 





HONDURAS 


Santa Rosa pe CopAn Highway.—The director in charge of the 
work on the Tegucigalpa-Santa Rosa de Copaén highway recently 
announced that it was almost finished, the only remaining thing to 
be done being the completion of the iron bridges spanning the rivers 
which it crosses. With its conclusion the cities of the western part 
of the Republic will have easy communication with the capital, while 
commerce and all national enterprises in general will benefit. 

New postal cARD.—A new type of postal card will very soon be 
issued by the Post Office Department of Honduras. In commemora- 
tion of Don Tomas Estrada Palma, the Cuban who organized the 
Honduran mail service, it will carry his portrait in the upper part of 
the circular stamp and in the lower the Cuban and Honduran flags, 
the whole being surmounted by an appropriate inscription. 


MEXICO 


New air rouTES.—In the latter part of November the Department 
of Communications granted seven concessions for 15 commercial 
air routes, which together total over 12,500 kilometers. This is said 
to be one of the greatest steps in the advance of communications 
in the Republic within recent years. Some of these air routes have 
been carrying on regular service under provisional concessions. 


PERU 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WITH THE PERUVIAN CorporaATION.—-The 
contract between the Government and the Peruvian Corporation 
by which the latter makes certain cessions to the Government, and 
the Government on its part cedes and transfers to the Peruvian 
Corporation full property rights in the State Railroads, now held by 
it in usufruct, was approved by Congress on November 9, 1928, and 
by the President of the Republic on November 12, 1928. The rail- 
roads included in this agreement are the following: 

Paita-Piura, Pacasmayo-Ascope, Chimbote-Tablones, Callao-Huan- 
cayo (with its branch to Anc6én), Pisco-Ica, and Mollendo-Cuzco 
(with its branch to Puno). This contract was mentioned in the 
preceding number of the Bulletin. 
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REGULAR AIR SERVICE.—An aviation company established some 
months past chiefly with local capital has begun weekly service 
with two 5-passenger monoplanes between Lima and Arequipa and 
Lima and Talara. The distance from Lima to Arequipa is about 
480 miles, which is made in approximately six hours’ flying time, 
while the 570 miles from Lima to Talara are covered in six and a 
half to seven hours. 

RAILROAD FROM Pisco TO CasTROVIRREYNA.—In accordance 
with an executive resolution of October 26, 1928, a contract has been 
signed for the construction of the Pisco-Pampano section of the rail- 
road which will connect the port of Pisco with the mining region of 
Castrovirreyna. 

New HicgHway.—On Good Roads Day the Province of Santa 
celebrated the opening of the Casma-Huanchuy highway, which is 
31 miles long. 

TRAFFIC BUREAU.—On August 10, 1928, an executive order estab- 
lished the Traffic Bureau in the communications division of the 
Ministry of Promotion. 

SALVADOR 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATION WITH GUATEMALA.—On October 16, 
1928, the first locomotive on the Salvadorean section of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America arrived at the Guatemalan 
border. As very little work remains to be done on the Guatemalan 
section to bring it to the frontier of Salvador, it is hoped that before 
long, possibly during the first part of 1929, these two countries will 
be connected by rail. 

New spripcres.—Plans are being made for the construction of two 
bridges, one over the Torola River in the La Barce Pass and the other 
over the Las Cafias River on the road from Chalatenango to Suchitoto. 


URUGUAY 


Bunnos Arres-MONTEVIDEO AERIAL TRANSPORTATION.—By virtue 
of a legislative decree of October 15, 1928, the National Council of 
Administration has been authorized to subsidize the enterprise in 
charge of the aerial transportation service between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo to the amount of 25,000 pesos to guarantee the main- 
tenance of daily transport service of passengers and mail between the 
two capitals. This amount, together with the surcharges on aerial 
mail, is to be held by the Bureau of Mails as a subvention fund to 
be administered by it, the amount given never to exceed 150 pesos a 
day for the two-way service. 

CONCRETE HIGHWAY TO CoLoniaA.—On October 9, 1928, the Na- 
tional Legislature of Uruguay passed a measure authorizing the 
construction of a concrete highway, 6 meters in width, between 
Montevideo and Colonia with several bituminous-surfaced roads 
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leading to San José, Ecilda Paullier, and Juan Lacaze. According 
to the specifications of the law, work was to be begun within six 
months after the promulgation of the decree and completed before 
the end of three years; the cost will be financed through the sale of a 
7,500,000-peso bond issue serviced and amortized by specially created 
zone taxes and annual contributions from the cities of Montevideo, 
Colonia, and San José. 

APPROVAL OF RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION PLANS.—In its sessions of 
October 15, 1928, Congress authorized the National Council of 
Administration to improve the Eastern Railway and construct the 
La Lata-Palmira, Treinta y Tres-Rio Branco, and Florida-Sarandi 
del Yi lines, as also the stretch from Florida to the junction of the 
Montevideo line, and that from the Olmos junction to the port of 
Montevideo. Meanwhile a study will be begun for the lengthening 
of the Sarandi del Yi line to the Brazilian frontier and the construction 
of a narrow-gauge line between Estacién Terminal and La Lata. Bids 
for the construction of the La Lata-Palmira, Florida-Sarandi del Yi, 
and the Treinta y Tres-Rio Branco lines, studies for which have 
already been completed, were to be called for within six months after 
the promulgation of the said decree. The cost of the work will be 
met by the proceeds of a 23,000,000-peso bond issue, placed on the 
market in series of 5,000,000 pesos a year, although that of the second 
year may be increased to 7,000,000 pesos should the state of the 
work so require. 

VENEZUELA 
SCHOOL OF RADIOTELEGRAPHY.—According to the press of recent 


date, a school of radiotelegraphy has been opened in connection with 
the Central Radio Telegraphic Office in Maracay. 






LABOR np PUBLIC 


BRAZIL 





Lasor conaress.—A Labor Congress will meet in Rio de Janeiro 
in March, 1929, for the discussion of the Labor Code which the 
National Congress has under consideration. The Labor Party is 
sponsoring the Congress, inviting delegates from the labor unions of 
the capital and States. 

HONDURAS 


New park.—The municipality of Santa Ana will soon construct 
a park in the village of San Antonio to be known as “Parque Regalado.”’ 
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MEXICO 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ CONVENTION.—At the initiative and 
invitation of Licenciado Emilio Portes Gil, then Secretary of Govern- 
ment and present Provisional President of Mexico, there was held 
in Mexico City from November 15 to December 8, 1928, a Conven- 
tion of Employers and Workers in which the representatives of 
capital and labor discussed the Federal labor law bill which was to 
be presented to Congress. 

This convention, which was of great importance to the country, 
was distinguished by the frank and serious consideration with which 
the code of proposed labor laws was discussed, even when differences 
arose. Both capital and labor were disposed to arrive at a friendly 
understanding for the benefit of all concerned, so that when the 
convention was brought to a close, a mixed commission had been 
appointed with employer and employee members to incorporate in 
the bill the changes and additions recommended as a result of the 
sessions. 

Among the most notable points in the Labor Code in question are 
the provisions which entirely change the present organization of 
agencies to settle industrial conflicts, establishing the following series 
of bodies, increasing in power in the order named: Company councils, 
municipal boards of conciliation, central arbitration boards (one 
for each State), labor courts (six for the whole Republic), and finally, 
the Federal Labor Court, with rank equal to that of the Supreme 
Court of Justice. Among other questions covered by the proposed 
labor law are employment insurance, labor contracts, labor regula- 
tions, and labor unions. 


PERU 


PusLic works IN Peru.—During the past nine years, according to 
a statement of the Ambassador of the United States in Peru, extensive 
public works have been constructed, which are in brief as follows: 


Five hundred and two kilometers of railroad with 22 stations, 34 large bridges, 
and 93 tunnels have been constructed; 12,614 kilometers of highway have been com- 
pleted, in addition to which there are now under construction 9,063 kilometers, 
while 10,800 kilometers of future highways have been planned; 257 highway 
bridges have been placed in service, 70 being under construction; and 1,164,000 
square meters of city paving have been laid. In sanitation work, 1,000,000 meters 
of water pipe and 234,539 meters of drainage system have been installed in 14 
cities. Other general sanitation work has been carried on with the result that 
the general mortality rate has dropped from 30.43 per thousand in 1919 to less 
than 22 per thousand, while the infant mortality rate has dropped from 22.22 to 
13.46 per cent. 

Docks and water-front improvements as well as railroad-terminal facilities have 
been concluded in Callao at a cost of 2,219,229 Peruvian pounds. More than 58 
public buildings have been erected or repaired, other extensive civic improvements 
completed, and electric light furnished to 52 cities. Besides the city improve- 
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ments, the agricultural sections have been aided by the placing of 24,156 hectares 
under irrigation, to which will be added irrigation of 140,000 hectares more. 
(Kilometer equals 0.62 mile; hectare equals 2.47 acres.) 

Nationat InstitutE oF Hyceirne.—On October 12, 1928, the 
President decreed the construction in Lima of buildings necessary for 
the National Institute of Hygiene to be built on a lot of not less than 
10,000 square meters in extent. 


VENEZUELA 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES FOR LABORERS.—It was stated by the 
press during November that twenty 4-room houses of modern con- 
struction have been built for laborers in a convenient section of 
Barquisimeto, the enterprise being financed by the Labor Bank of 
that city. 









p) POPULATION AND 
EX. @a. MIGRATION 


ARGENTINA 


PopuLation.—A number of interesting graphs illustrating the 
growth of the population of Argentina, published from official data 
in La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 28, 1928, present facts as 
follows: 


The population of Buenos Aires increased from about 100,000 in 1853 to 
200,000 in 1869, when the first census was taken; it was 300,000 in 1880, 700,000 
when the second census was taken in 1895, 1,600,000 in the census of 1914, and 
2,100,000 on January 1, 1928. In the same period the population of the whole 
country increased from 1,100,000 to 10,600,000. During the period from 1869 
to 1914 the percentage of foreigners in the population increased from 12 per 
cent to 29.6 per cent dropping to 23.7 per cent in 1925. According to the 1914 
census, 5.7 per cent of the population was babies of 1 year or less; 11.7 per 
cent, children from 1 to 5 years; 12.5 per cent children from 5 to 10 years, 
and 10.5 per cent children from 10 to 15 years. In 1914, 10.5 per vent 
of the population was engaged in agriculture and livestock raising; 16.7 per 
cent in industries and manual arts; 5.8 per cent in commerce; 2.2 per cent in 
transportation; 4.4 per cent in service; 2.4 per cent in public administration; 
2.7 per cent in professions; 18.3 per cent in undesignated occupations; while 
37 per cent were without an occupation. Of this last classification 83 per cent 
is made up of women. 

BRAZIL 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION COMPANY.—The Kaigai Kogyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha, or Japanese Immigration Company, which was granted the 
right to operate in Brazil by decree No. 13,325 of December 11, 
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1918, was empowered by a decree of September 4, 1928, to continue 
operation with a reduction of capital from 9,000,000 yen to 5,000,000 
yen. The purposes of the stock company are colonization, banking 
operations for colonists and immigrants, commerce in the products 
of the colonies, land and maritime transportation, engineering, and 
general business, including newspaper publishing. The main office 
is in Tokyo with a branch in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


CHILE 


CHECK TO EMIGRATION.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs issued 
a circular last October giving instructions to the respective officials 
to refuse to visa passports of intending Chilean emigrants unless 
they have means to support themselves abroad or are under con- 
tract for employment assuring their return to Chile in case said 
employment ceases. 

MEXICO 


RETURN OF EMIGRANTS.—The hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
agricultural laborers who emigrated to the United States to work in 
various sections of that country are being urged by the Mexican 
National Commission of Irrigation to get in touch with that body 
regarding the six new irrigation projects which will be open for settle- 
. ment in 1929. A total of 300,000 hectares of land well situated as to 
climate and communications will be rendered fertile for the first time. 
It is the desire of the Mexican Government to repatriate as many as 
possible of these emigrants so that they may take advantage of the 
lands opened by the Government for the agricultural development 
of the country. 

PARAGUAY 


IMMIGRATION DURING OctoBER.—The Bureau of Colonies recently 
reported that a total of 38 immigrants had entered Paraguay during 
the month of October, 1928. In comparison with the monthly 
average obtained from the total for the year 1927, this is considered 
a good figure. 

PERU 


COLONIZATION CONCESSION.—Representatives of financial interests 
in New York and Pittsburgh recently returned to the United States 
with concessions from the Peruvian Government for the colonization 
and development of over 5,000,000 hectares of land in the eastern 
section of Peru. It is believed that this region is rich in petroleum, 
gold, silver, copper, platinum, and other minerals. Among the proj- 
ects referred to in the concession is the construction of the first trans- 
continental railroad across equatorial South America. Work will 
begin immediately on this railroad, which is expected to be about 
700 miles long. 
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ARGENTINA 


BANK ASSOCIATION FOR AGRICULTURE.—On November 5, 1928, a 
presidential decree was made public providing that the Bank of the 
Nation should open a credit of 50,000,000 pesos to a consortium of 
Buenos Aires bankers, who will make loans to a group of Spanish 
bankers for the purchase of Argentine agricultural products by 
Spanish buyers during 1929. The Bank of the Argentine Nation 
will charge 5 per cent interest for the credit granted to the national 
consortium which, in its turn, will charge the Spanish banking group 
5% per cent. This profit will be divided between the Bank of the 
Nation and the consortium. The credit, which is granted for six 
months, is renewable for a similar period. 


CHILE 


Insurancn.—According to Estadistica Chilena for September, 1928, 
there are 117 insurance companies doing business in Chile, of which 
75 are Chilean, 29 English, 6 German, 2 American, and 5 of other 
nationalities. Their paid-up capital is 783,298,000 pesos. 

The following figures are taken from the same source: 
































Insurance in force Dee. 31, 1927 Damages paid, 1927 
Type of insurance aoe ah agine 

Chilean compa- | Foreign compa- Chilean Foreign 

nies nies companies | companies 
| 

Thousands of Thousands of | Thousands | Thowsands 

pesos pesos of pesos of pesos 
ire maemo apa yh Tele yaaa nt, 5, 469, 887 | 2, 703, 747 | 11,043 | 9, 547 
Mariner fluvial etca same meee 43, 912 | 16, 451 | 223 428 
Vichiicles scents Die ade) 6, 572 16, 002 72 1, 023 
ATUL ALS tp ee ns Ao eae eae eerie LOMO FC t | Secec heer Ae oe capes 
ARE maine years heme sna eon ee TAD ear eae Sh DE lene Mes 
Dibten a cs Be reyes een ene 303. 810N | 588502. OnO, 4, 471 
Miscellaneous. ________________ 189, 296 5, 598 2, 345 5 

COLOMBIA 


Banxkine.—Due to the great economic development of the country 
in recent years, banking business has grown extraordinarily. Banks 
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have increased their capital, reserves, deposits, loans, and discounts, 
as the following figures for June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, show: 








June 30, 1927 June 30, 1928 

Paper discountable in the Bank of the Pesos | Pesos 

IRE PUD] Tea each ee yt e a cleo NS DENTS va lm S8e498" 493873 
Chnsin fiat Tonal 2 ee 58, 801, 524.08 | 70, 692, 290. 11 
Paper not discountable in the Bank of the | 

Ve Ub C eke eter eee a anes oy es 33, 912, 263. 66 41, 837, 548. 22 
Loans with gradual amortization.________ (e4Oe 72 ON 24 8Gull me GT 4 Sons20" 22 
Total GuinreM assOW--- 2222-2 | 161, 391, 068. 08 201, 591, 074. 11 
Movalassets|on bherbaniks a == sa ue ne meee | 168, 264, 991.01 | 211, 161, 577. 26 

















The total increase in gold deposits in the Bank of the Republic 
during the year was 21,098,000 pesos. This bank had in the country 
on June 30, 1928, 23,410,000 pesos, that is, 3,196,000 pesos more than 
on the same date of the previous year, and foreign gold deposits 
amounting to 39,008,000 pesos, or an increase of 17,902,000 pesos 
over the figures for June 30, 1927. The increase of bills in circulation 
during the same length of time was 9,928,000 pesos, the total circula- 
tion being 51,010,000 pesos on June 30, 1928, as against 41,082,000 
pesos on June 30, 1927. 

Deposits increased from 6,959,000 pesos to 10,125,000 pesos, an 
increase of 3,166,000 pesos. The total gold reserve to guarantee 
the bills and deposits increased from 88.28 per cent on June 30, 1927, 
to 103.92 per cent on June 30, 1928, or an increase of 15.64 per cent. 


CUBA 


NATIONAL DEBT.—In his message read before Congress on Novem- 
ber 5, 1928, President Machado reported the national debt as 
follows: 




















| Feb. 29, 1928 Sept. 30, 1928 Reduction 
Foreign: 

$35,000,000—5 per cent Speyer, | 

iNCI0/ tae ea ee as eats © $16, 602, 000 $15, 607, 000 $995, 000 
$16,500,000—414 per cent Speyer, 

LQ DOE Les Gti eiaimet Alda eters 13, 336, 000 | 13, 110, 000 226, 000 
$10,000,000—5 per cent Morgan, 

LO PARLE et Yay Bae eee | #6905) 4004| 06,905) 4000s ones ene 
$50,000,000—51%4 per cent Mor- 

EET T Lop Min ta US oe | 37, 535, 900 | 36,177,600 | —_1, 358, 300 
$9,000,000—5'% per cent Mor- 

fess alee G7 aa eke ake A carey ie 9, 000, 000 8, 100, 000 900, 000 

PAIN REEMA ip pers a Me anaes 83, 379, 300 | 79, 900, 000 3, 479, 300 
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| Feb. 29, 1928 Sept. 30, 1928 Reduction 
Internal: 
Internal debt, 5 per cent, 1905___| 8, 064, 200 870645200) Base aes 
Extension of internal debt, 5 per 
Cem sO 2 (aes este crags 200070008 Se25 0005000) Eee aaa 
AN y acon eae WN oe ei 1006452008 E1OMOG45 200. eee emnee 
| | 
Gaemdl total 15-2 eso. ee 93, 443, 500 | 89,964,200 | 3, 479, 300 
| —e = 
ECUADOR 


BupGeT For 1929.—The budget for the fiscal year 1929, in sum- 
mary as follows, was printed in the Registro Oficial of September 28, 


1928: 
Ordinary budget 














Receipts: Sucres 
Imicomestronaemaionalmp rojo etiam ee eee ee 1, 458, 000. 00 
Na: tlomale servi Ce Si eye spre eee Bee nel SEES R hh) a Be) a 2, 926, 000. 00 
DirectiandenGirectataxes sey eee ee el NSS ele ee 51, 759, 000. 00 
IMEI Cella ie © U1 SU ieee tellement Pree ete! ee En ee 3, 757, 000. 00 

SOHO R GEE sh Sh IN SP cg ah 7 ga en RI 59, 900, 000. 00 
Expenditures: 
IE eFeg SME GNIS) HOON ENE see ea st la a a NR St 300, 000. 00 
iutchiciallinp Owe rae aoe aes eer eelerupiel dd LO Reels ae 826, 660. 00 
Executive power: 
Presidency of the Republic_____________-_ pee ee a 250, 000. 00 
Mimisitryao fabhey interior cuca ss ae a ee aes 19, 099, 256. 37 
Mbit Oi TNoienean Jib ee 2, 540, 212. 00 
Ministry of Public Instruction, ete. ---2--- =.= === 7, 887, 097. 52 
Ministry of Social Welfare, Labor, Agriculture, ete____ 2, 992, 640. 00 
Mims Graygo tet em sce a's uiiyanen ne ern nea a se eee 4, 702, 919. 00 
Ministry of War, Marine, and Aviation_____________- 9, 436, 889. 75 
Wnforeseensexpenses= = — =a Ss Den Pe 4, 036, 086. 27 
WaTIOUSLOTS ami z atl Omelet re ee aout! Pe whine 732, 040. 00 
FAUT CRGl ely Geena pry ate Jes a ei bee ee 5, 898, 199. 09 
ABR ASUTVaLeSCEVCye2 aD CTACCING= Sra A ee eee oe eee ge 1, 198, 000. 00 
IEG (ret Meeemesiey eeereertners es mie ecg SS tae oe tty St 59, 900, 000. 00 
GUATEMALA 


MOoNEY-ORDER SERVICE BEGUN.—It was announced by the Director 
General of Customs on September 22, 1928, that the post office would 
inaugurate on October 1, 1928, a money-order service with the 
United States for amounts not to exceed 100 quetzales. This service 
meets a real need by facilitating the exchange of small amounts. 
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HAITI 


FINANCIAL sTaTistics.—The following figures show the total 
receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year 
1927-28, compared with the previous year, as stated in the September 
Bulletin of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver: 














October, 1927- October, 1926- 
September, 1928 September, 1927 
Gourdes Gourdes 
I EVA GST ang ie ek eg OEE na ela cee ee nt? 50, 504, 777. 81 38, 865, 522. 79 
ILO CNIGHIDURES she apt = oa AE come 43, 161, 313. 87 43, 644, 601. 08 
SUE POS Sse Se age ie te er TG BAB AGB. OAS i See. eee Seca 
Dehcit tec itera une Gal) BNP Dore wemee ee 4, 779, 078. 29 











HONDURAS 


ConsuLAr FEES.—According to data published in the Memoria del 
Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores, consular fees during the fiscal 
year just past amounted to 968,077.20 pesos. 


MEXICO 


FIGURES ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT.—The National Bank of Agri- 
cultural Credit, established by the Government, is a most important 
factor in the agricultural progress of the country. The directors of 
the bank feel that its success in three years demonstrates what can 
be done in financing small farmers who have no capital but are 
industrious and cooperate for their mutual benefit. The bank recently 
published the following figures, which show its progress from its 
establishment in May, 1926, to October 31, 1928: 








Pesos 
@apitaleofetherbankenwiemwestaiboli's kre cl eae eee een enn 20, 311, 400. 00 
(COLA Om Ors oils MOPS se = ee oe eo eee ee 21, 166, 500. 00 
Loans made from May, 1926, to Oct. 31, 1928: 
Tami lem emibse ens Seen 2a ys oe a eee mae a year aa piped eee 3, 663, 494. 67 
DECUS HOt Saat tA Peres erie ne eVect ee eee Ea eens open 5, 735, 384. 33 
Realtestaties + 3.0 Sa aa be Eta ie ene ee een ee NS 981, 718. 11 
LC H6) 6) = ate eee a ree en nee teh Speer ee ALCL hy pe pig da 7, 737, 008. 05 
NMarketimewetee2 32. ae ee 2 eee Rn ee ee 10, 991, 308. 89 
SMOGRUe EAM OATS RU ONS OCLC tl Cs eee een aa ne 2, 353, 597. 00 
CurrentsaccountspwiltlesoCleties= ea aaron neene 2, 177, 103. 00 
Ro Gallo pense ti ons eye as Se agi pte 33, 639, 614. 05 
Profits: 
1 SX ie eee ge Uta ee gee ee ce pen Sr MES Ee Lapa = yb re 481, 621. 73 
VOD Wilvs cove aes STS ese, SILA ee tle pee em 1, 106, 466. 11 


LOZS* (LG Otis BU) sae ss Saw i ph al ees ere eye ope 667, 914. 51 
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Bank or Mexico.—At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bank of Mexico a statement of the bank’s resources showed 
its growth from 1925 to 1927. It may be summarized as follows: 











Dec. 31, 1925 Dec. 31, 1927 





Pesos Pesos 
© er yo it eai Paar panen Leee ot a eey  e e tee epee e 57, 619, 630 62, 198, 614 
De pOSsitse te oes es Se ees ee ee 18, 117, 658 28, 489, 026 
TaN {XO OASIS pS Sia es Tae ae app ee 807, 732, 282 17, 110, 487, 836 











URUGUAY 


ADMINISTRATION OF GOLD RESERVE.—On October 9, 1928, a legis- 
lative decree was passed authorizing the Bank of the Republic to 
administer freely its deposits of gold exceeding 55,000,000 pesos, 
issue special bank notes of 10 pesos or more in denomination to a 
total equal to its gold deposits abroad, providing, however, that the 
amount issued shall not exceed 15,000,000 pesos, and acquire bonds 
of the national external public debt to the amount of 10,000,000 
pesos. 

VENEZUELA 


FOURTH MONTH OF OPERATION OF AGRICULTURAL BANK.—Interest- 
ing because it reveals the general and whole-hearted acceptance of 
the new agricultural bank in Maracay by the public is the statement 
made by the press that at the close of the fourth month of its operation 
238 loans, totaling 5,425,000 bolivars, had been advanced for agri- 
cultural purposes throughout the Republic, an amount. practically 
three times more than that loaned during the first two months. At 
the same time this sum, representing as it does only a portion of the 
44,000,000 bolivars requested in loans, demonstrates the care with 
which the funds of the bank are being administered. 
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Goya EXHIBITION.—On October 31, 1928, an exhibition of Goya 
paintings and tapestries was opened in Buenos Aires in homage to 
the great painter of Spain in the eighteenth century. Through the 
Duke of Alba and an Argentine committee formed to conduct the 
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celebration of the centenary of Goya’s death, arrangements were 
made for bringing to Argentina eight of the tapestries designed by 
Goya belonging to the Royal Factory of Santa Barbara, while dis- 
tinguished persons in Spain lent various paintings and etchings by 
Goya from their private collections. The King of Spain permitted 
these works of art to go to Argentina as a mark of cordiality to that 
country. The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts of 
Spain also lent a collection of 95 Goya engravings. 

PRIZE OFFERED BY ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CULTURAL  INSTI- 
TUTE.—The University of Buenos Aires has accepted a prize of 500 
pesos offered by the Argentine-American Cultural Institute to be given 
to the student who presents the best paper on mutual understanding 
between Argentina and the United States. 

PETROLEUM INSTITUTE.—A resolution has recently been passed 
providing for the establishment in 1930 of a Government-subsidized 
petroleum institute in the School of Exact, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences of the University of Buenos Aires, which will carry on 
research and offer technical preparation for experts in the petroleum 
industry. 

IMPORTANT LEGACY FOR EDUCATION.—The late Enrique Berduc be- 
queathed his fortune to the General Council of Education, the income 
to be used for buying clothes and books for the poor school children of 
the city of Parané. The bequest includes a 1,200-acre estate on 
which a school may be erected; its natural forest is to be preserved 
for a school park. 

BOLIVIA 


CoMPILATION OF NATIONAL FOLKLORE.—The Ministry of Public 
Instruction has invited all primary and secondary teachers through- 
out the country to enter a contest for the compilation of national 
folklore in any of its following aspects: (a) Legends and traditions; 
(b) traditional and present customs; (c) popular phraseology; (d) 
beliefs and superstitions; (e) songs and poetry; (f) life and arts; and 
(g) popular science and knowledge. The contest will close May 31, 
1929. A gold medal, a silver medal, and a diploma will be presented 
to the authors of the three best compositions, respectively. 

HonorARY DEGREE.—The Hon. David E. Kaufman, Minister of 
the United States in Bolivia, has been granted an honorary degree by 
the University of Cochabamba. 


BRAZIL 


SECOND NATIONAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—The second national 
education conference was held last November in Bello Horizonte 
under the auspices of the government of the State of Minas Geraes. 
Teachers from the various States came together to discuss education 
problems in the light of their personal experience. Resolutions were 
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passed advocating uniformity of primary and secondary education 
throughout the country, and the cooperation of Federal, State and 
municipal governments for the elimination of illiteracy. 

LecTuRES ON THE UNITED Statxes.—A series of three interesting 
lectures, organized by Ambassador Edwin Morgan and directed by 
Mr. Ronald de Carvalho of the Foreign Office, were recently given 
at the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Mr. Ronald de 
Carvalho spoke on ‘‘Poetry in America,’ Mr. Renato Almeida on 
‘‘American Music,’”’ and Mrs. Maria Eugenia Celso on ‘‘ Woman in 
the Civilization of America.”’ 


CHILE 


CHocano IN CuiLE.—The famous Peruvian poet José Santos 
Chocano spent some days in Santiago last November, where he was 
warmly received as the ambassador of Peruvian letters. He gave 
several recitals in which he was greatly applauded, a number of his 
poems being taken from still unpublished volumes. Sefor don 
Ernesto Lépez Mindreau, a Peruvian pianist who holds Berlin and 
Paris diplomas, shared honors with the poet. 

FIng arts SALON.—In the official 1928 salon held in Santiago last 
October, many paintings, drawings, sculptures, and examples of 
decorative art were exhibited. The paintings, in large part, showed 
a distinctly modernist tendency. 

INTELLECTUAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN UNITED STATES COLLEGE 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL oF CuHILE.—At a Latin American program held 
on November 30 at Goucher College in Baltimore in which Miss Aida 
Parada, a young Chilean teacher now studying in Columbia Uni- 
versity, took part, announcement was made of the plan of Goucher 
College to carry on intellectual interchange with the girls of No. 1 
Normal School of Santiago. The Spanish club of Goucher is sending 
a number of English books to Chile, and it is expected that corre- 
spondence between students of the two schools will be carried on. 


COLOMBIA 


ForREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS.—On November 9, 1928, a presidential 
decree was issued providing for foreign scholarships for honor stu- 
dents in law, political science, and economic and social science, and 
for certain persons already practicing their professions. The Govern- 
ment agrees to furnish 200 pesos monthly for two years for the ex- 
penses of each student as well as traveling expenses to the foreign 
country and return. 

DoMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOLS.—Law No. 47 of September 28, 1928, 
offers to each of the departments of the country which organize a 
vocational school for women an amount equal to the Departmental 
appropriation for this purpose. The schools, in addition to the 
regular work in domestic science, will give a course in nursing. 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOREIGN STUuDY.—The Department of Educa- 
tion of the State of Boyaca has provided fellowships for students 
to study in the following institutions: The Academy of Fine Arts of 
Rome, the Agricultural Institute of Genbleux (Belgium), the Acad- 
emy of San Fernando of Madrid, and the Architectural School of 
the University of Chile. 


COSTA RICA 


PUBLICATION OF NATIONAL MUSIC SERIES.—The preliminary work 
on the collection and editing of national music for publication has 
been completed. The collection will be published in three volumes; 
one devoted to works of living composers, one to those of Costa 
Ricans who have died, and one to those of foreign composers who, 
having lived some time in Costa Rica, have either contributed some- 
thing to Costa Rican art or produced part of their work in that 
country. 

ART EXHIBITION.—An interesting art exhibition was opened in San 
José on November 11, 1928, under the auspices of the Diario de Costa 
Rica. Those who visited it, among whom were included the Presi- 
dent, cabinet officers, members of the diplomatic corps, artists, and 
writers expressed pleasure at the excellent works exhibited. 


CUBA 


LIBRARY FOR WOMEN PRISONERS.—The Club Feminino of Cuba 
has undertaken to donate a circulating library to the Guanabacoa 
Prison for the use of the women inmates. 

PANAMANIAN LAW STUDENTS.—As a result of the closing of the law 
school in Panama, Panamanian law students will be sent to Cuba to 
study law in the University of Habana, thanks to negotiations between 
the universities of the two countries. 


ECUADOR 


MEXICAN AVIATION SCHOLARSHIP.—The Government of Mexico 
has offered a scholarship to an Ecuadorean aviator who wishes to 
study in the Aviation College of the Republic of Mexico. 


GUATEMALA 


ADMISSION OF BLIND INTO PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—An important decree 
was issued by the President on October 24, 1928, providing that blind 
children be admitted to the regular classes of the public schools and 
furnished with the proper books and other necessary articles. There 
are said to be 251 blind children in Guatemala at the present time 
who because of this physical defect have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of attending school. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN HOME AND scHooL.—The program of a 
parents’ society organized in Mazatenango aims to develop closer ties 
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between the home and school through visits to schools, material 
assistance, and the arrangement of lectures on educational subjects. 


HONDURAS 


GIFT FOR THE SCHOOLS OF HONDURAS.—Major E. A. Burke, an 
American citizen, whose recent passing filled Honduras with mourn- 
ing, so greatly had he won the affection of all by his kindness and 
generosity, left half of his fortune to the schools of Honduras, a 
country which he greatly loved. 


MEXICO 


NatTIionat ASSEMBLY OF SECONDARY ScHoo.is.—In the middle of 
November, 1928, the National Assembly of Secondary Schools met 
in Mexico City at the summons of the Department of Education. 
Among the most important subjects discussed were moral training 
for the adolescent; unification of system for testing students’ advance 
in studies; and relation of the secondary school to the rest of the 
national education system. 

SCHOOLS FOR ILLITERATES IN THE ARMy.—The Army regimental 
schools, which have already been described to readers of the Bulletin, 
are giving very satisfactory results, as shown in a recent report. 
Up to August, 1928, there were 125 regimental schools, 10 more 
having been established since then, while 30 others are still to be 
opened, to provide each section of the army with aschool. According 
to the figures from 78 schools, illiteracy has been wiped out in 68 
per cent of those in attendance, for of the 22,653 pupils in the army 
schools, 15,514 have been taught to read and write. 


PANAMA 


CHILEAN CONTRIBUTION TO BoLivAR MONUMENT.—The Ministry of 
Foreign Relations in Panama recently received word that Chile had 
sent her quota of $10,000 for the Bolivar monument to be erected in 
Panama with the contributions of all the nations of America to 
commemorate the centenary of the Bolivarian Congress held in 
Panama in 1826. 

PARAGUAY 


Visit oF ARGENTINE SAVANT.—Dr. Amado Alonso, Director of 
the Institute of Philology of the University of Buenos Aires, where 
he is also professor of philosophy and letters, arrived in Asunci6n 
early in November on a visit arranged by the Hispano-American 
League of Cultural Relations. Dr. Alonso is also known as a keen 
literary critic. 

UNIVERSITY EXCHANGE.—It was announced during October that 
a plan had been approved by Dr. Ricardo Rojas, president of the 
University of Buenos Aires, for the establishment of closer relations 
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between that University and the Argentine-Paraguayan Cultural In- 
stitute in Asuncién. Doctor Rojas has agreed to organize a series of 
lectures in charge of Argentine professors in Asunci6n and another by 
Paraguayans in Buenos Aires, the University of Buenos Aires not 
only providing a sum adequate to finance the interchange but making 
constant contributions of books for the Library of the Institute in 
Asuncion. 

INSTRUCTION IN WEAVING.—The general school board has been 
authorized by the Government to purchase 13 looms at a total cost 
of 44,450 pesos (paper) for the various rural schools in which instruc- 
tion in weaving has been deemed advisable. 


PERU 


Scuoot notEes.—The students of the new Pedagogic Institute of 
Lima have formed a students’ federation. The Workers’ Association 
of Trujillo has opened a free night school to which several teachers 
of the city are giving their services. The Municipal Council of 
Lima passed a motion offering annually a gold medal to the winner 
of the contest on Peruvian history held in the ‘‘ Republic of Peru”’ 
School of Buenos Aires. 

SALVADOR 


New Liprary.—Among the celebrations held on Columbus Day 
(El Dia de la Raza) in the town of Santa Tecla, was the inauguration 
of a new library, opened in connection with the Marcelino Garcia 
Flamenco school. 

URUGUAY 


House or art.—Provision has been made by a decree of 1928 for 
a House of Artin Montevideo to be temporarily established in a local 
theater, where symphony concerts, choruses, motion pictures, lectures, 
and expositions of art and industry will be held. Functions will be 
given at popular prices, with free admission twice a week, perform- 
ances for children every week and special benefit performances. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CONGRESSES.—The First National Congress 
of Surgery opened in Buenos Aires on November 11, 1928, carrying on 
sessions and clinics in different hospitals until the 15th. The President 
and the Minister of Public Instruction lent their prestige to this 
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congress, which brought the surgeons of the country together to 
exchange experiences and to acquire information on the latest 
advances in surgery in other countries. 

The Sixth National Congress of the Argentine Medical Association 
was held at the same time as the surgical congress, a number of 
interesting papers on a variety of subjects being delivered. 

CHILD-WELFARE EXPOSITION.—In children’s week, the last in 
October, the First Child Welfare Exposition was opened in the 
Mothers’ Club of Buenos Aires. Among other forms of propaganda 
for the education of the public in child welfare were several motion 
pictures on subjects such as breast feeding, the visiting nurse, etc. 
Lectures and radio broadcasting were used as a further means for 
interesting Argentine mothers in this free training in the care of 
babies. 

SANITATION MEASURES.—On November 7, 1928, the President is- 
sued a decree providing for measures to improve hygienic conditions 
in certain zones of the country and to authorize the National Depart- 
ment of Health to proceed with the isolation, hospitalization, and 
obligatory treatment of lepers. Also further measures will be taken 
to exterminate rats in the port and other places to prevent the spread 
of bubonic plague. Commissions will be sent by the Department of 
Health to the Provinces of Cordoba and Santiago del Estero to make 
bacteriological analyses and adopt the necessary sanitary measures. 


BOLIVIA 





La Paz Mepicau Socretry.—During the latter part of November, 
1928, the Medical Society of La Paz, which had been inactive for a 
long period, was reorganized at a meeting attended by the President 
of the Republic, several Cabinet members and numerous prominent 
persons in official and medical circles of the Bolivian capital. As 
expressed by a distinguished physician of La Paz, one of the speakers 
at the meeting, the Society will endeavor, among other purposes, to 
raise the standards of the medical profession; to cooperate with and 
advise the public authorities in the solution of all medical-social and 
sanitary problems; and to promote and encourage the advancement 
of national medicine by means of congresses, lectures, research, and 
investigation. 

SUPPRESSION OF BULL FIGHTS.—The Municipal Council of La 
Paz resolved recently to prohibit bull fights within its jurisdic- 
tion, since in the opinion of the Council members they are savage 
spectacles. 

BRAZIL 


NATIONAL CRUSADE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—In November the 
organization known as the National Crusade against Tuberculosis 
took up a collection of 61 contos on a tag day for the benefit of the 
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children’s sanatorium under construction in Nogueira, and for the 
distribution of food and clothing to tuberculous patients. A dona- 
tion of 50 contos was also made privately toward the completion of 
the Nogueira sanatorium. 

MaTERNAL MORTALITY.—In a recent lecture before the Society of 
~ Medicine and Surgery, Dr. Arnaldo Moraes commented upon the 
mortality of women in childbirth in Rio de Janeiro, which he stated 
was, in 1927, 258 women out of 34,672; that is to say, 7.4 per thousand, 
or one mother in every 134. Doctor Moraes attributes this death rate 
to various causes such as lack of enough trained obstetricians, the 
services of ignorant midwives, and the inadequacy of some places 
where mothers go to be cared for during childbirth. 


CHILE 


WoRKERS’ DWELLINGS.—The Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare has been authorized to ask the Mortgage Bank for a loan of 
6,500,000 pesos to carry into effect an extensive building program in 
Valparaiso, where it is proposed to erect 470 workers’ dwellings. 

CAMPS FOR PRETUBERCULOUS CHILDREN.—The Santiago Rotary 
Club recently took up a collection of 22,000 pesos for the Chilean 
Anti-Tuberculosis League. The money is to be used to swell the 
fund for sending groups of children to pass several weeks of the 
summer vacation at the seaside, where pure air and good food build 
up those threatened with tuberculosis. 


COLOMBIA 


CHILD WELFARE.—On September 18, 1928, the National Congress 
appropriated the sum of 10,000 pesos annually for three years for the 
construction and improvement of buildings for child health centers 
in each of the departmental capitals. 

The National Director of Public Health recently signed an agree- 
ment with the National Red Cross whereby the latter agrees to carry 
on increased child-welfare work through the operation of a free milk 
station, children’s clinics, and dispensaries in a building in Bogoté 
to be known as the Child Welfare Center. The Red Cross also agrees 
to direct and conduct a campaign against tuberculosis. The National 
Bureau of Public Health agrees to furnish the building and funds 
for this work. 

COSTA RICA 


SANITARY CAMPAIGN.—An order providing for the vaccination of 
all inhabitants of the southern frontier zone of the Republic was re- 
cently issued as part of its program by the Department of Public 
Health. At the same time active work is being carried on against 
malaria in the coastal regions. Very good results have been obtained 
in Orotina and Guanacaste; now Matina will become the center of 
action. 
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WaR AGAINST RATS.—During November a special effort was made 
to exterminate the rats in the customhouses at Puntarenas and 
Limon, such a measure being taken as a precaution against the 
entrance of bubonic plague. 


CUBA 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND CHARITY.—From the President’s message of 
last November, covering the period from the preceding April, are 
taken the following facts on the activities of the Department of 
Public Health and Charity: 


Special campaigns have been carried on against malaria and tuberculosis and 
for the improvement of the milk supply. The first, which included both preven- 
tive and prophylactic measures, was successful in maintaining a low morbidity 
and mortality rate in this disease; the second included, besides improvements to 
La Esperanza sanatorium, the opening of new dispensaries in Habana and others 
in some provincial capitals, the remainder of these capitals to be similarly pro- 
vided and all of the dispensaries to function under central management. The 
pure milk campaign is being carried on throughout the country, one result being 
that less condensed milk is being consumed. A decree provides that in every 
center of population where there is a pasteurization plant of sufficient capacity 
to supply pasteurized milk to the community, none may be sold which is not cer- 
tified raw milk or pasteurized. 

Cuba has been kept free from bubonic plague since 1915. It is also free from 
yellow fever and smallpox. 

The department is preparing bills for new laws on the sale of narcotics and the 
operation of pharmacies, and a sanitary code which will assure the purity of 
foods and drugs. Meantime standards have been raised in all these lines. 

In the field of child health the department has long carried on a very active and 
beneficial work in its clinies in Habana, Matanzas, and Pinar del Rio. The 
attendance of 31,479 children is reported for the first, 1,663 for the second, and 
3,490 for the third. In Habana there is also a special children’s clinic for diseases 
and treatment of the ears and upper respiratory tract. 

The School Health Service in Habana, recently created, is doing valuable 
work with 9 physicians, 8 dentists, 4 nurses, and 4 other employees. It labors 
in close cooperation with the Departments of Public Education and Public Works. 
From Habana it is expected to extend this work to other parts of the island. 

Due to improved sanitation and other health measures, the death rate has 
decreased from 17.82 per thousand in 1900 to 11.58 per thousand (estimated) 
for 1928 throughout the Republic. The death rate was 33.68 per thousand in 
1899 in Habana, and is estimated at 18.60 per thousand for 1928. The infant 
mortality, which was 182.85 per thousand in the period from 1901-1905, is 
estimated at 55.77 per thousand for 1928. These estimates are based on the 
deaths occurring during the first six months of 1928. 


COURSES IN SPECIAL NuRSING.—The Finlay Institute of Habana 
opened a course in special nursing late in November in which nurses 
may take advanced work to qualify as visiting or school nurses, 
hygiene inspectors, dietitians, or special nurses for children, or pa- 
tients suffering from a communicable disease. 

Junior Rep Cross.—A Junior Red Cross is being formed among 
the 90,000 school children in Cuba, which will be the fiftieth country 
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to have such an organization. The Cuban National Red Cross is 
cooperating in its establishment. 

SECOND DENTAL CONGRESS.—In the first part of May, 1929, the 
second dental congress will be held by the Dental Federation of Cuba 
in the city of Camagiiey. About 900 dentists who are members of 
the federation will attend the congress, where there will also be an 
exposition of dental equipment. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


WATER SUPPLY FOR POOoR.—The Department of Promotion and 
Communications recently resolved to install 12 public water taps to 
furnish free water for the inhabitants of the poorer section of the city 
of Santo Domingo. 

FREE MEDICAL ADVICE FOR CHILDREN.—In accordance with a recent 
announcement by the Department of Public Health and Charity, 
free medical advice for children is being given once a week in Santo 
Domingo. 

ECUADOR 


CoMPULSORY RETIREMENT FUND.—An act was passed on October 6, 
1928, extending the benefits of a compulsory retirement fund similar 
in requirements and terms to those enjoyed by the employees in 
Government service to the employees of all banks in the Republic. 
The pension fund, which will be made up of 10 per cent of the salary 
of each employee, of which 5 per cent will be paid by the employee 
and 5 by the employer, will be deposited in the Pension Bank and 
administered as indicated in the pension law, previously mentioned 
in the BULLETIN. 

PASTEURIZATION PLANT.—The General Health Service recently 
acquired from the Ecuadorean Red Cross a plant for the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, having ordered at the same time a machine to bottle 
milk and a certain number of bottles and caps. The latter will be 
sold to Quito milk distributors. The Health Service will have charge 
of the administration and operation of the pasteurization plant. 


GUATEMALA 


MEASURES AGAINST RABIES.——On October 18, 1928, regulations 
were issued for the prophylaxis of rabies, providing for the tagging 
and muzzling of dogs, the placing under observation of every dog 
which bites, the killing of any having or suspected of having rabies, 
and the treatment in the Anti-Rabies Institute in Guatemala City 
of persons attacked by such animals. 


HAITI 





NEW RURAL DISPENSARY.—The Financial Adviser-General Receiver 
in his monthly bulletin for October, 1928, reports the completion of a 
new rural dispensary at Cornillon. This dispensary had been under 
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construction for a long period of time due to the great obstacles that 
had to be overcome. It is located in one of the most inaccessible 
places at which the Public Works Service has been requested to con- 
struct a building. Cornillon is 11 miles east of Thomazeau and 
about 3,280 feet above sea level. All the imported building mate- 
rials for this project had to be shipped by railroad from Port-au- 
Prince to Thomazeau and transported from there to Cornillon. It 
required two days for a man to make a round trip from Thomazeau 
to Cornillon, and on account of the heavy grades on the trails, only 
one sheet of galvanized iron, a half bag of cement, or a piece of timber 
could be carried by one man. The Garde d’Haiti handled the trans- 
portation of this material from Thomazeau to Cornillon. 


HONDURAS 


ATHLETIC RIVALRY BETWEEN HoNnDURAS AND SALVADOR.—The 
Supreme Athletic Council of Honduras accepted an invitation from 
the Bureau of Physicial Culture Supervision in Salvador to play 
three football games and tennis matches on December 9, 12, and 16 
just past. The Salvadorean Sports Federation paid all the expenses 
of the Honduran teams from Honduran port of San Lorenzo to San 
Salvador. 

NICARAGUA 


FREE DENTAL CLINIC.—The Department of Public Health recently 
placed an order in the United States for apparatus and equipment 
for a dental clinic which will give free service to poor children. 
The clinic will probably be located in one of the department offices. 

SANITATION OF BLUEFIELDS.—In a previous edition of the Bulletin 
mention was made of the establishment of a regional health office at 
Bluefields. Sanitation work in the city is progressing rapidly and 
sewer pipes will be installed upon their arrival from the United 
States, where they have been purchased. All residents of Bluefields 
are ready to cooperate with the health office for the success of its 
campaign. 

PANAMA 


CoL6n HospPiTaL.—Legislation passed on October 27, 1928, provided 
that a hospital to contain 200 beds be built in Colén at a cost of 
200,000 balboas taken from the proceeds of the national lottery for 
charity. 

PARAGUAY 


VISIT OF SANITARY SPECIALIST.—Dr. John D. Long, specialist in 
public health, was a visitor in Paraguay during October on behalf 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Doctor Long is at present 
on a tour of the various Latin American countries in an effort to 
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enlist still greater cooperation with the bureau in international public 
health services. 

AWARD OF MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP.—The scholarship awarded 
annually to the student graduating with the highest honors from the 
School of Medicine in Asuncién has been given to Dr. Julio Morales, 
who will thus have an opportunity for two years’ further study in 
Europe. 

PERU 


AID FOR THE BLIND.—In response to a call for subscriptions from 
the Association for the Blind of Peru, the Lima branch of the Bank 
of Italy donated the sum of 25,000 Peruvian pounds to be used for 
the relief work being undertaken. 

New nospiTau.—A hospital for both men and women is soon to 
be constructed in the city of Moyotambo, plans having already 
been approved and funds appropriated. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR EX-cONVICTS.—In accordance with an execu- 
tive decree of October 13, 1928, ex-convicts fulfilling certain require- 
ments are permitted to continue living free of charge in the prisons 
for two weeks after having finished serving their terms. In addition, 
contractors are obliged to employ a certain percentage of ex-convicts 
as workmen, if they have records for good behavior and are suited 
to the work, in case it requires special training. 

’ MILK PASTEURIZATION PLANT.—In accordance with a law passed 
year before last, requiring that within two years after the promulga- 
tion of the law all milk sold in Lima be pasteurized, the dairymen are 
forming a company to operate a pasteurization plant to handle the 
milk of all producers. 

SALVADOR 


Hycrenic Homes.—The municipality of the city of San Salvador, 
having in mind the housing problem and being desirous of improving 
the situation-as regards sanitary living, has in hand a project for 
constructing a number of homes with all modern improvements 
which will rent at very low prices to persons of moderate means. 
The ground for the first of these houses has already been purchased. 

SANITARY CAMPAIGNS.—Motion-picture apparatus for showing 
health films is to be installed by the Government in the various 
towns and cities of the Republic to carry out a campaign for promoting 
better health. The machines will be so equipped as to be used even in 
localities where there is no electric hight. 

The school medical service of San Salvador has initiated a sanitary 
campaign in all educational institutions, from the kindergarten 
through to the highest grades. Special attention will be given to 
instruction for preventing tuberculosis, a thorough examination 
being made of those having this disease, and of those who might be 
subject to it through environment or inheritance. 
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URUGUAY 


HospirTaL FOR WOMEN.—The construction in Montevideo of a 
hospital for women suffering from syphilis to be known as the House 
of Health was authorized by a legislative decree of October 11, 1928. 
According to the plans of those sponsoring the work, the institution 
is to contribute to the moral as well as physical upbuilding of its 
patients, workrooms and classrooms being provided for useful in- 
struction and gardens laid out for recreation. 

LopGING HOUSE FOR IMMIGRANTS.—The President was authorized 
on October 15, 1928, to expend 240,000 pesos on the construction of 
a building to house immigrants upon their arrival in Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 


NEw DIRECTOR OF SANITATION.—By virtue of an executive decree 
of October 1, 1928, Dr. Henrique Toledo Trujillo was appointed 
Director of National Sanitation. 

Honor to Docror CarBoneLL.—Friends of Dr. Diego Carbonell, 
well-known Venezuelan teacher and writer on scientific subjects, 
were recently pleased to learn that he had been elected to a chair 
in the National Academy of Medicine of Venezuela, his formal 
induction taking place on November 8, 1928. 





ARGENTINA 


DEATH OF WOMAN PHILANTHROPIST.—On October 24, 1928, Senora 
Teodelina Alvear de Lezica died in Buenos Aires, where her loss is 
deeply felt in society and in the organizations for social service which 
she aided to so great an extent. Sefiora de Lezica was president of the 
ladies’ auxiliary committee of the Patronato de la Infancia, a children’s 
home, from the time of its foundation 33 years ago to the present. 
In addition to the work she did for this organization she was an active 
member of the Ladies’ Association for the Aid of the Workman, the 
important century-old Charity Society of Buenos Aires, and a 
number of other similar organizations. The Municipal Government 
of Buenos Aires sent a delegation to her funeral. 


BRAZIL 


BRAZILIAN FEDERATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF” WoMEN.—The 
Brazilian Federation for the Advancement of Women commemorated 
in the press the first anniversary on October 25, 1928, of the legal 
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victory which gave Brazilian women in the State of Rio Grande do 
Norte the right to vote. The League of Women Voters was then 
organized in that State, and as a result there are to-day five women 
mayors of cities in Rio Grande do Norte. Legal opinion there has 
decided that the law concedes the right to vote to citizens without 
distinction of sex, a question which is being argued in other States. 
Dona Bertha Lutz has been largely responsible for the spread of 
feminist ideas and the interest of prominent Brazilian women in the 
movement. 
COSTA RICA 


Costa Rican CONGRESS UPHOLDS POSITION OF WOMEN.—That the 
women of Costa Rica are well aware of the responsibility that rests 
on them with the dawn of the new world era in which women are to 
take a more important place and be ready to make sacrifices rather 
than give up that which they believe to be theirs by right, was 
recently demonstrated by the outcome of a movement in Costa Rica 
to increase the salary of men teachers. No sooner was the proposal 
made than the women teachers protested and with the aid of others, 
both men and women, interested in their welfare, were able to defeat 
the bill when it was brought to a vote in Congress, the slogan ‘‘ Equal 
pay for equal work”’ being used very effectively throughout the con- 
tested action. 

COLOMBIA 


PRISONERS’ AID.—A group of distinguished women _ recently 
established a society in Barranquilla for prisoners’ aid, of which the 
executive committee is as follows: President, Josefina Echeverria; 
vice president, Lucila Tovar; secretary, Aminta Weber; treasurer, 
Gabriela Senior C.; other members, Maura Bermudez, Graciela 
Dugand, Micaela Navas, Emma Revollo, Mercedes Recio, Berta 
M’Causland, Carolina Sojo, Rosita Zambrano, Margot Falquez, and 
Chabela de la Rosa. 


CUBA 


Feminist ALttiIANcE.—The National Feminist Alliance informed 
the Habana press that in a recent interview with the President of 
the Republic it was promised the support of the Chief Magistrate. 
Several distinguished legislators have agreed to defend a bill giving 
the vote to women when it comes before the National Congress. 


SALVADOR 


SoclETY oF THE Goop SHEPHERD.—The main object of this 
association, which is composed of prominent women in San Salvador, 
is the welfare of women, protecting them from vice or helping to 
restore unfortunate ones to better ways. 
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Subject Author 
ARGENTINA 
Review of commerce and industries for September, 1928_________ | Oct. 22 | Dana C. Sycks, consul at 
Buses Aires. 
Argentine foreign trade for first 9 months of 1928_________________ Oct. 29 
Proposed construction work in the Rosario consular district_____|__- dos=as Roberts Harnden, consul at 
Rosario. 
BOLIVIA 
Review of commerce and industries for October, 1928-___________ | Nov. 1 Thomss S. Horn, consul at 
a Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Review of Purnambuco district, quarter ended Sept. 30, KE | Oct. 9] Nathaniel P. Davis, consul 
| at Pernambuco. 
Imports at Santos during each of the first 3 quarters of 1928_____ l2Oct: 25 red D. Fisher, consul at 
Santos. 
Manihot industry in the Sao Paulo district___...._______________) Oct. 29 | C. R. Cameron, consul at 
Sao Paulo. 
Message of the Governor of the State of Para, Sept. 7, 1928-_____| Nov. 6 Gerald A. Drew, vice consul 
| at Para. 
Budget of the municipality of Santos, fiscal year ending Dec. 31, : 
1G DO errs pe tae eo spak aera erp ne pe te DIY) geet re Nance mites nee ISO Ni a | Nov. 7 | Fred D. Fisher. 
Loan for the municipality of Curityba, Parana__________________ Noy. 8 | C. R. Cameron. 
Review of Brazilian commerce and industries for October, 1928_.| Nov. 10 | Claude I. Dawson, consul 
| general at Rio de Janeiro. 
hens chtece ower ComofeB raz eee eee en oe Nov. 14 | C. R. Cameron. 
Contract for Aero-photographic map of Brazil_______.__________- Nov. 19 Do. 
CHILE | 
Internal bond issue for paving the streets of Magallanes, Natales, : : 
SUING WE OTRVG Till Tokers ote teams coer re net enert gee emesie eer Sk, Diy ene ate Oct. 4} John T. Garvin, vice consul 
at Magallanes. 
Review of commerce and industries of Magallanes, quarter | Oct. 13 Do. 
ended Sept. 30, 1928. 
Review of commerce and industries of Iquique, quarter ended | Nov. 6 | Robert R. Bradford, consul 
Sept. 30, 1928. at Iquique. _ fl 
Road information, Province of Tacna_---_---------------------- | Nov. 17 | Edwin Schoenrich, vice con- 
sul at Arica. 
COSTA RICA 
Review of commerce and industries for October, 1928___________- Nov. 6 Edward Caffery, consul at 
San José. 
Result of torrential storm in Port Limon district._..._-...______ Nov. 28 | Thomas J. Maleady, vice 
consul at Port Limon. 
CUBA 
Activities of commercial interests_____-__.____-_-_-_--__---_-_-- Nov. 12 Embassy, Habana. 
Review of commerce and industries for October, 1928____._._._____| Nov. 16 | J. L. Keena, consul general 
| at Habana. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC | 
Customs and internal revenues for the month of October, 1928__.| Nov. 15 | Legation, Santo Domingo. 
ECUADOR 
Review of commerce and industries for October, 1928_._-..------ Nov. 15 | W. Allen Rhode, vice consul 
at Guayaquil. 
HAITI 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Sept. 30, | Oct. 18 | Samuel W. Honaker, consul 
1928. at Port au Prince. 
Industrial development in Haiti______.._____.____-_-----.----.- Nov. 6 Do. 
HONDURAS 
Review of La Ceiba district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928_-__-_-- Nov. 38} Nelson R. Park, consul at 
La Ceiba. 
MEXICO 
Construction of Vera Cruz and Mexico City highway--__-___-_-- Nov. 26 | John Q. Wood, consul at 
Vera Cruz. 
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Reports received to December 15, 1628— Continued 











Subject Date, 1928 Author 
NICARAGUA 
Review of western Nicaragua for October, 1928_____--_-___-___-- Nov. 3] Christian T. Steger, consul 


Sanitation at Bluefields, establishment of a public health depart- |-Nov. 
ia PANAMA 
Report on the commerce and industries for October, 1928_______- Novy. 
PERU 


Review of Peruvian commerce and industries for October, 1928__| Nov. 





SALVADOR 
October review of commerce and industries, 1928_______________- | Oct. 

URUGUAY | 
Hydroelectric development on the Rio Negro___---_------------ | Oct. 


Decree of Uruguayan Government relative to the construction of | Noy. 
lodging houses for immigrants. } 


VENEZUELA 
Report on the activities of the oil industry in the Maracaibo | Oct. 
Basin. 
The market for coffee-cleaning machinery___---_-_--_---________- Novy. 


Venezuelan coffee production for 1928_----..-------------------- | Nov. 


at Corinto. 
24 | Samuel J. Fletcher, consul 
at Bluefields. 


8 | H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Panama City. 


8 | George A. Makinson, consul 
in charge, Callao-Lima. 


31 | S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul 
| at San Salvador. 
22 C. Carrigan, consul general 


| at Montevideo. 
3 | Do. 


| 


22 | Alexander K. Sloan, consul 
| at Maracaibo. 


12| H. W. Wolcott, consul at 
Caracas. 


16 | Do. 
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Summary of Archeological Work in the Americas in 1928_____________- 


I. Archeological Work in North America. 
By Carl E. Guthe, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
ich. 
II. Work under the Direction of the Bureau of Archeology in Mexico. 
III. Research in Middle American Archeology. 
By Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
IV. Work in South America. 


By J. Alden Mason, The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
American Red Cross Enters New Field of Rehabilitation_______________- 
By M. K. Reckord, Director, West Indies Hurricane Relief, American Red Cross. 


Summer Courses in Spanish and Portuguese_____________--_---------- 
Inauguration of President Guggiari of Paraguay (Photographs) ---~------ 


Two Noted Latin American Sculptors_______________----------------- 
I. Pablo Tosto, of Argentina. 
II. Clotilde Zanetta, of Chile. 


American Books and Libraries from Standpoint of Intellectual Cooperation_ 


United States Trade with Latin America in 1928_______________-------- 
By Matilda Phillips, Chief Statistician, Pan American Union. 


Internationale Treatieses. 2222282558 Se. Se ea ne ee ee g: 
Bolivia-Brazil — Bolivia-Peru—Colombia-Mexico—Costa Rica — Cuba-Mexico — Mexico- 
Panama—Panama-Pan American Republics—Peru-Pan American Republics. 
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Brazil—Chile—Dominican Republic—Ecuador — Guatemala—Panama— Salvador — Uru- 
guay—Venezuela. 


J NPR AVORUU ADD SYS 2B cae ee ye oe a a Du ee eS aS ea 
Argentina—Chile—Colombia—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Mexico—Paraguay—Peru— 
Uruguay. 
Industry, andy C omunercetes soso snare eee eee eee ee ee S 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Costa Rica—Cuba—Guatemala—Haiti— Mexico—Nicaragua— 
Paraguay—Peru— Uruguay— Venezuela. 
Communications and Transportation_____________---------------------- 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba— Dominican Repub- 
lie — Ecuador — Guatemala — Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama— Paraguay— 
Peru—Salvador— Uruguay—Venezuela. 
Population yard ii grea tl omnes et ee eae 
Argentina—Bolivia—Colombia—Peru. 
Labormand: PubliceWorks=-2 2) 2 ae se Se ee eee 
Argentina—Nicaragua—Panama—Salvador—Venezuela. 
Economic and Financial Affairs_____________________--------------------- 
Chile—Colombia—Dominican Republic—Ecuador—Nicaragua—Peru— Uruguay. 
EducationvandshinevArtsecees sm ooh eS Dae Oe Ee ee er 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Cuba—Ecuador—Haiti—Honduras—Mex- 
ico—Nicaragua—Panama—Paraguay—Peru— Salvador—Uruguay— Venezuela. 


Social Welfare and Public Health___________________----------------- 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Cuba—Dominican Republic— Ecuador— 
Haiti—Honduras—Mexico— Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Salvador — Uruguay — Vene- 

zuela. 


HFRS eSSTrn Tad ST ee eae ts ere are mae Bee heel ae So EAs LB ee ed OR Yad oe 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Cuba—Nicaragua—Salvador. 
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Venezuela. 
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I 
ARCHAHIOLOGICAL WORK IN NORTH AMERICA 


By Caru E. GutTHe 
Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


N reviewing the archeological work for a given year on this con- 
tinent, it is necessary to keep in mind the several cultural regions 
into which North America may be reasonably divided, and also 
the general areas in which the interest of the several organiza- 

tions seems to lie. One of the important problems confronting Amer- 
ican archeologists, as was pointed out in the 1926 report, is that of 
the peopling of the New World, evidence in regard to which may 
occur anywhere on the continent. Another general and diverse 
problem deals with the development of the peripheral cultures on the 
continent, which owe little or none of their development to agriculture. 
A third great problem deals, of course, with the rise and spread of 
those cultures associated with agriculture. Judging by the expeditions 
in the field, and the interest of the New World archeologists, the 
last is the most popular. 

Archeologists have given much thought during the past year to 
the perplexing problem of man’s antiquity in the New World. During 
the seasons of 1926 and 1927, the Colorado Museum of Natural His- 
tory conducted excavations at a site near Folsom, N. Mex. Last 
summer the American Museum of Natural History cooperated with 
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the former institution, and sent Mr. Barnum Brown, paleontologist, 
to assist in the excavations. At the end of the work the total number 
of finds had been raised to 16 arrow points found buried with the bones 
of from 30 to 50 specimens of an extinct species of bison. The points 
are of fine workmanship and differ distinctly from those found on the 
surface of the site. They were definitely associated with the bones 
of the bison under 4 to 9 feet of highly restratified earth. In connec- 
tion with this work, Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, assisted by Mr. C. K. Laves, of the University of 
Chicago, made a survey of the near-by Johnson Mesa, attempting 
to find further evidence of human occupation in the vicinity, but the 
result indicated that the region had not been permanently inhabited. 
In response to Mr. Barnum’s invitation, the Smithsonian Institution 
sent Mr. Neil Judd and Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, jr., to visit this site. In 
the course of the excavations several other archeologists also visited 
Folsom, among them Dr. A. Penck, of Germany. All of these visitors, 
as well as the workers, feel that the evidence proves the contemporary 
existence of the individuals who used the arrowheads and the bison 
among the bones of which the projectile points were found. The 
bison have been identified by the paleontologists, and now it rests 
with the physical geologists to determine the exact age of the deposits 
in which this interesting evidence was buried. 

The most complex of the peripheral cultures occur on the west 
coast of the continent. Archeologically speaking the southern 
eroup of these, located in California, is probably better known than 
any other group. Additional evidence was secured this year by a 
field party from the University of California, directed by Ronald 
Olson, which spent three months exploring the Santa Barbara region, 
studying the Chumash culture both regionally and chronologically. 
Charles Amsden, of the Southwest Museum, joined the party for the 
first half of the period, during which the work was confined to the 
mainland. The remainder of the season was spent on Santa Cruz 
Island. The San Diego Museum inaugurated an archeological sur- 
vey of the Mohave Sink region in the fall, in the course of which 
aboriginal turquoise mines were found, which gave evidence of 
having been worked by Pueblo peoples. 

The northern cultures of the west coast are being studied by 
Dr. Harlan I. Smith, of the National Museum of Canada, who this 
year continued his research work in British Columbia. In addition 
to ethnographical work he studied and recorded pictographs and 
petroglyphs located in the general vicinity of Victoria and Van- 
couver, and in the Thompson River district. 

The extreme northwestern part of North America is receiving con- 
siderable attention because of the apparent wealth of evidence, and 
because of its strategic position in the probable course of migration 
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by which the New World was peopled. This year Mr. Henry B. 
Collins, jr., of the Smithsonian Institution, returned to Alaska to 
continue the investigations begun several years ago by Doctor 
Hrdlicka. As the result of field work on the St. Lawrence and 
Punuk Islands, on the Seward Peninsula in northwestern Alaska, 
and at Golofnin Bay and Sledge Island in Norton Sound, pre-Russian 
Eskimo sites of considerable antiquity were found, some of which 
contained refuse piles as high as twenty feet. Old houses at the 
bottom of these middens below the storm tide mark indicated a 
sinking of the land. These remains show a more highly developed 
culture than that of the modern Eskimo, a culture whose origin 
seems to have been in northeastern Siberia, now occupied by the 
Siberian Eskimo, and presumably by their ancestors before them. 
Additional important information on the early population of Alaska 
was obtained by Mr. Edward M. Weyer, jr., of Yale University, 
archeologist for the Stoll-McCracken Alaskan expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History. On one of the small islands 
of the Aleutian chain he discovered a tomb constructed of carefully 
fitted logs, inclosing three well preserved bodies. 

In the northeastern part of the continent Dr. William Duncan 
Strong, of the Field Museum, did some archeological work while 
acting as anthropologist of the Rawson-Macmillan Subarctic Expe- 
dition under the auspices of the Field Museum of Natural History. 
He was in the field about 18 months, and during the two summer 
seasons of 1927 and 1928 made reconnaissance trips along the coast 
and into the interior of northeastern Labrador and around Frobisher 
Bay in Baffinland. As a result of careful investigation he concluded 
that the ‘‘Norse”’ site on Sculpin Island near Nain represented an 
Eskimo spring or autumn whaling camp, possibly of the Thule culture, 
and not a Norse village site. Along the shores of Frobisher Bay 
several Eskimo sites were found which would warrant more extended 
exploration. In the summer of 1928 one of two known camp sites 
in the interior of Labrador was visited on a lake at the head of Hunt’s 
River (Jack Lane’s Bay), and seemed to be of a stone-age Eskimo 
culture. Since the Indians knew of no stone-age sites in the Indian 
House Lake region, and as the known interior sites seemed to be 
Eskimoan, it can safely be stated that the Barren Ground and Davis 
Inlet Naskapi Indian Bands are late comers to a region long occupied 
by the Eskimo. 

The cultural remains revealed by Doctor Strong’s excavations in 
1928 on the Labrador coast indicate two main periods of Eskimo 
occupation of the region between Port Manvers and Hopedale. The 
first of these is a stone-age culture, probably Eskimoan, characterized 
by well-chipped points and blades, heavy ground stone pot fragments, 
adz blades, gouges, stone ulus, and a marked absence of bone and 
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ivory work. This old stone culture is apparently separated by a long 
unknown interval of time from the second culture, which reveals 
evidence of early Caucasian contact. The latter is characterized by 
large rectangular stone, sod and whalebone igloos, well-made stone 
grave and gift cairns, and equally well-made stone box traps with 
sliding stone slab doors associated with the graves. The articles 
from the igloos and gift caches show much greater use of bone and 
ivory, as well as advanced work in steatite. 

The valuable results of the expeditions into the comparatively new 
archeological regions of Alaska and Labrador, and the continued 
successes of those working on the western coast of North America, 
serve to emphasize the need for additional research in these regions. 

The most far-flung outposts of those cultures affected by agriculture 
are found in the eastern part of the continent between Chesapeake 
Bay and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Mr. W. J. Wintemberg, of the 
National Museum of Canada, spent the field season of 1928 in the 
northern part of this area. A reconnaissance of the northern shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence resulted in the finding of at least six groups 
of primitive sites. The only evidence of the former presence of 
Eskimo were walled stone graves on an island near St. Augustine, and 
a rubbed slate point for a man’s knife found near Harrington Harbor. 
In the vicinity of Bradore, near the Newfoundland-Canadian bound- 
ary, a few potsherds, apparently Algonkian in type, were found. This 
is the most northern recorded occurrence of aboriginal pottery in 
eastern North America. Traces of Beothuck and Iroquois Indians 
were also found. Mr. Wintemberg also visited the Richelieu River 
Valley east of Montreal, and New Brunswick. Just south of New 
Brunswick, Mr. W. K. Moorehead, of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
excavated a shell heap at Gouldsboro, Me., which yielded a large 
number of bone and stone implements and ornaments, but very little 
pottery. 

In New York State the Rochester Municipal Museum has continued 
its excavational policies, under the able direction of Dr. Arthur C. 
Parker. Another season was spent at the Lamoka Lake site, which 
proved to be very prolific in 1927, and over 10,000 specimens of bone, 
antler, and stone were recovered. This is a stratified site with nearly 
6 feet of deposits. The first inhabitants, who lived in this region 
between two and four thousand years ago, were a dolichocephalic 
people unacquainted with pottery. After these people had built 
up refuse layers of more than 4 feet, they were displaced by a brachy- 
cephalic people, who brought with them marine shells and olivella 
beads and a knowledge of pottery making. Doctor Parker also 
supervised excavations in the Chautauqua Lake region. Three of 
the chapters of the New York Archeological Association were active, 
among them the Long Island chapter, which continued investigating 
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camp sites in its district. In Pennsylvania, Miss Frances Dorrance 
perfected the organization of the Indian survey of Pennsylvania, 
and succeeded in greatly increasing the records of Indian sites in the 
State. The ethnological side of the survey was started under the 
direction of Dr. Frank G. Speck, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and an early Iroquoian fort near Kane was excavated with interesting 
results. 

The archeological aspects of the Indian cultures of the northern 
Mississippi Valley received considerable attention during the past 
year. In Ohio, which has been studied for many years by the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, Dr. E. F. Greenman, 
the curator of archeology, began the season in June with the excava- 
tion of the ‘‘Hagle mound” at Newark, Ohio. This is part of the 
most extensive and spectacular group of ‘‘geometric”’ inclosures in 
the State. Although only two specimens were found, the construc- 
tion clearly indicated that it had been built by the Hopewell people. 
Early in July the excavation of the remaining fourth of the Seip 
mound was started, and completed on September 10. The most 
interesting finds were a crudely made effigy platform pipe, burials 
arched over or surrounded by slabs of stone, and a delta made of 
material washed down from one of the ‘‘primary’”’ mounds buried 
within the great earthwork. The remainder of the season was spent 
in partially restoring this great mound, and another smaller mound 
on the outskirts of the city of Columbus. The latter will form the 
nucleus for a State park. 

Both the Indiana Historical Society and the Division of Geology of 
the Indiana Department of Conservation have had archeological 
parties in the field this year. The latter organization investigated a 
shell deposit near the White River in Orange County, and a small 
mound near Fairbanks. The former began a program for an arche- 
ological survey of the State in the White Water River Valley. Two 
counties were surveyed, one of which was relatively barren, the other 
replete with mounds. Eleven of these mounds were heaps of broken 
limestone located on hilltops overlooking the river valley. Just 
beneath the top layer evidence of human bones and teeth, and in 
one case of cremation, was found. The latter part of the season 
Was spent in excavating three mounds, which revealed details of 
construction and contents resembling an Ohio culture group. 

The University of Chicago continued the program of archeological 
field work in Illinois begun in 1926. Two parties were in the field 
for 80 days. One of these surveyed two counties very rich in Indian 
remains, securing the locations of sites, and photographs of local 
collections, information which will be used in the study of the dis- 
tribution of types. Another party opened the major portion of a 
large mound at Joliet, Ill., and recovered 100 skeletons and some 
cultural material which made possible the dating of the mound with 
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relation to the Fisher site mentioned below. Later in the season 
this party studied some small mounds near Quincy, III. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. K. Moorehead, Mr. Jay L. B. Taylor 
continued archeological field work in southern and central Illinois 
for the University of Illinois. He spent seven months in the field, 
investigating sites along the Illinois River, from Havana south to 
Kampsville. Traces of three cultures were recognized. In a mound 
near Naples three burned basins were uncovered, and on a high bluff 
near Kampsville some large stone graves were found. 

Mr. George Langford continued his studies of the Fisher site near 
Joliet, Ill. This stratified village site is one of the most important 
in this region, for it contains evidence of a very long period of occupa- 
tion by several different cultural groups, whose physical type and 
material culture differ appreciably. This spring Mr. Langford added 
another period to his series, by the discovery of a post-Huropean 
mound, containing iron utensils, but not one bit of pottery. Up to 
date the remains of 425 burials have been located at this site. 

Dr. W. B. Hinsdale, of the Museum of Anthropology at the 
University of Michigan, continued the compilation of an archeological 
atlas of Michigan. During the summer excavations were carried on 
in Montmorency, and Newaygo Counties. In the latter region 
evidence showing cultural relationships to the Hopewell people of 
Ohio was encountered. 

The most spectacular find of the year in the northern Mississippi 
Valley was made by the field party of the Milwaukee Public Museum 
directed by Mr. W. C. McKern, associate curator of anthropology. 
After spending the early part of the season investigating a camp site 
of the Grand River Culture and 18 small conical mounds of the 
Effigy Mound culture, he opened two large conical mounds of a 
separate group, practically on the banks of the Mississippi, in Trem- 
pealeau County, a few miles north of La Crosse, Wis. A pit burial, 
centrally placed in the floor of one mound, was found to contain 
extended skeletons associated with six copper celts, four ear orna- 
ments consisting of wooden beads covered with sheet silver, about 
40 pearl beads, a copper plaque, a large chalcedony artifact and a 
copper “‘breastplate.”” Two of the copper celts and the breast 
ornament had served to preserve associated fragments of cloth, 
representing both open and closely woven techniques. The burial 
pit was lined with bark and, over an area 25 feet in diameter, was 
covered with a structure of light poles and bark slabs. Above the 
burial were found a platform pipe of Ohio pipestone, a number of 
large chipped stone artifacts, four of which ranged in length from 
11 to 145% inches, and about 100 tubular beads rolled from sheet 
copper. The second mound produced, among other objects, the 
major portion of a pottery vessel of Hopewell type. All of these 
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specimens and traits are culturally akin to similar finds in mounds of 
the Hopewell culture of Ohio, and most of them are typical markers 
for that culture. All are foreign to other known mound building 
cultures in Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society was also active. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Charles E. Brown it continued the archeological 
survey of the State begun several years ago, with the result that a 
large number of new sites were recorded, private collections stud- 
ied, some excavation undertaken, and local interest in archeology 
encouraged. 

Dr. Charles R. Keyes, of the State Historical Society of Iowa, this 
summer discovered an extensive series of linear mounds, which 
because of their location in the valley of the Des Moines River, well 
west of the Mississippi, are of particular interest. For the past 
seven years Doctor Keyes has been in charge of the preliminary 
archeological survey of the State. On the completion of this past 
summer’s work, it is felt that this survey, which has produced a 
bibliography, established contacts with more than 500 collectors and 
other helpers, provided at least one personal visit of Doctor Keyes 
to each of the 99 counties, and brought together a considerable 
collection of illustrative material in the way of maps, photographs 
and artifacts, is now completed, and more intensive work can be 
undertaken. 

Dr. R. J. Terry, in the interests of the Archeological Survey of 
Missouri, continued his exploration of sites in the vicinity of St. Louis. 

Several institutions were active in studying the archeological prob- 
lems of the southeastern part of the continent. During the latter 
part of the summer the University of Kentucky conducted excavations 
in a large mound in the western part of the State under the direction 
of Prof. W.S. Webb and W. D. Funkhauser. This domiciliary mound 
revealed three distinct periods of occupation, each of which was 
readily recognized by the presence of a series of closely set molds of 
posts and by prolific layers of camp débris. Near the end of the 
work a rich stone grave cemetery was located about 200 feet from this 
mound, of a culture different from that represented by similar graves 
less than 3 miles distant. 

At Etowah, near Cartersville, Ga., Mr. W. K. Moorehead, of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, continued the excavations begun several 
years ago. Extensive work on the village site disclosed about 100 
burials and a number of engraved shells. Part of the season was 
spent at another village and mound belonging to the same culture, 
situated 35 miles north of the Etowah site. Miss Margaret Ashley 
continued her archeological survey of Georgia, concentrating on the 
southwestern part of the State. A site in Taylor County was exca- 
vated, and revealed, among other things, painted pottery and deco- 
rated shells. 
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During the year representatives of the Smithsonian Institution 
twice visited this part of the continent to investigate archeological 
finds. Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, jr., of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, visited Doctor Gidley’s work in Florida, where human imple- 
ments were found in association with the remains of extinct mam- 
malian life. He also made observations on shell heap material at 
various points along the Florida coast. The United States National 
Museum sent Mr. Neil M. Judd to Kentucky to inspect a find of 
basketry, vegetable remains, and some pottery found in a rock shelter 
in Russell County. This material appears to be of Cherokee origin. 
The Alabama Anthropological Society continued its study of the 
archeological assets of its State. Urn burials have been discovered 
as far north as 32° 28’. In Mississippi the State department of 
archives and history spent its third season of archeological field work 
in excavating four mounds located in Hinds and Madison Counties, 
from which 15 skeletons and about 100 articles were taken. 

This brief résumé of the archeological activities of 20 organizations 
in eastern North America brings out clearly the renewed interest in 
the problems of this region. The detailed evidence afforded by the 
work at the Seip Mound, at La Crosse, Wis., and at Etowah presents 
additional cultural relationships. The successful stratigraphic studies 
at the Fisher site in Illinois, the Lamoka Lake site in New York, and 
the mound in western Kentucky might well be considered indications 
of what may be expected as the knowledge of this region increases. 
The future of archeological research in this general area is promising, 
even intriguing, when considered in the light of possible discoveries 
and correlations. 

Although some of the cultures once existing in the Great Plains 
can not be called truly agricultural, there is little doubt but that they 
were in close communication with their more agriculturally minded 
neighbors on all sides of them. The organizations situated in this 
area also carried on archeological work. Officials of the two State 
Universities of North and South Dakota continued the surveys of 
their respective States whenever time permitted. The officials of 
the Rice County Historical Society in Kansas identified and recorded 
some very interesting village sites in their neighborhood. Three 
organizations carried on field work in the State of Texas. During 
the summer Prof. J. E. Pearce, of the University of Texas, conducted 
a reconnaissance trip through many parts of the central and western 
counties. His excavations were confined to a large refuse heap in 
which three different cultural levels were recognized. The West 
Texas Historical and Scientific Society continued the program laid 
down several years ago for the archeological investigation of the 
Big Bend territory of western Texas. It has paid special attention 
to the location of sites, the study and recording of pictographs, and 
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the excavation of dry rock shelters. During the first few months of 
the year the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
sent Mr. M. R. Harrington to western Texas in charge of the Mrs. 
Thea Heye expedition. Most of the season was spent in the recon- 
naissance and the excavation of sites in Brewster County, where at 
least two cultural periods were found. The older deposits contain 
no evidence of pottery, and the presence of spear-thrower darts and 
carved clubs suggest a relationship to the Basket Makers. The later 
deposits contain pottery, in large part undecorated, and evidence 
that the people represented were an agricultural group. This shows, 
apparently, that western Texas is culturally on the periphery of the 
Pueblo area. 

The Southwest (New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Utah) is 
the home of the most highly developed agricultural group in this 
continent—the Pueblo Indians. For many years this area has been 
studied intensively by archeologists, who have developed a detailed 
and accurate field technique. To-day it is the most active archzxo- 
logical area north of Mexico. In addition to the party at Folsom, 
there were 13 expeditions in this region in 1928. 

Two expeditions worked in southern New Mexico to the north 
and west of the scene of Mr. Harrington’s investigations in Texas. 
Mr. C. B. Cosgrove, of the Peabody Museum at Harvard University, 
returned to the scene of his 1927 work in the neighborhood of El Paso, 
Tex., and then made a reconnaissance of the Gila National Forest 
north of Silver City, N. Mex., in an attempt to trace the movements 
of the Basket Makers, evidences of whose culture had been found 
last year in the vicinity of El Paso. He found that the Basket Makers 
occupied a number of caves and rock shelters for a distance of 40 
miles up into the headwaters of the Gila River abeve Silver City, and 
also some of the canyons of the San Francisco River, 52 miles north- 
west of that region. 

The museum of New Mexico again sent Mr. Wesley Bradfield into 
the Mimbres Valley. He was fortunate in locating and excavating a 
primitive site which, judging from its pottery record, preceded and 
introduced the first attempts at design in this region, and in the end 
overlapped with the record from the Cameron Creek site, where Mr. 
Bradfield has worked during four previous seasons. Later he 
returned to the latter site to take charge of a joint expedition of the 
Museum of New Mexico and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
where additional information on the development of the Mimbres 
culture was obtained. The Minneapolis group was led by Dr. A. E. 
Jenks, of the University of Minnesota. 

In southern Arizona, the Arizona Museum, at Phoenix, continued 
its archeological survey of the Verde drainage, the Globe district, 
and the Central Gila region. A special study is being made of the 
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ceramic problems of the region to the west of Phoenix, along the Gila 
to the Colorado River. 

Most of the work. this year has been done in the western and 
northwestern part of the Pueblo area. The Museum of Northern 
Arizona, newly organized at Flagstaff, is continuing the archeological 
survey begun several years ago by its director, Dr. Harold S. Colton. 
This survey was extended to include the northern third of the State. 
This year the records of a large number of sites, particularly from the 
Hopi country, were added to the museum files, and the sherd library 
correspondingly increased. The museum excavated a dry cave north 
of the San Francisco Peaks which revealed evidence of Pueblo I 
culture. The Arizona State Museum, at Tucson, sent an expedition 
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in the charge of its director, Dr. Byron Cummings, to a ruin a few 
miles east of Flagstaff, where excavations revealed the fact that this 
pueblo probably belongs to the same culture as the Elden Pueblo 
some 2 miles west of it, which has been studied by Dr. J. W. Fewkes. 
Mr. S. J. Guernsey, assistant director of the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard University, spent six weeks examining sites in Segi Canyon 
in northeastern Arizona, paying special attention to Batatakin. 
Some of the most important results of the year in this area were 
secured by an expedition from the Museum of the University of Colo- 
rado, under the direction of Mr. Earl Morris, which investigated the 
Hopi ruin in northeastern Arizona described by Mindeleff as Miship- 
tonga, but now locally known as Kawaikuh. It is the largest of the 
Jeddito group of ruins, a group which appears to have been the center 
of Hopi culture before the rise of the historic villages. Excavations 
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were conducted in both the rooms and the refuse-burial piles. The 
graves proved to be quite prolific, and in spite of the bad condition 
of the bones yielded evidence of several varieties of textiles and 
basketry and remains of ear corn which had been placed with prac- 
tically every body. The outstanding accomplishment of this expedi- 
tion was the determination of the steps in the development of the 
Hopi ceramic technique, described briefly by Mr. Morris as follows: 

At the first settlement, the parent black-on-white had become considerably 
diluted with black-on-red and a red polychrome. This complex gave way to an 
orange yellow ware of great hardness and fine texture decorated in black pre- 
dominantly with geometric patterns derived from the earlier wares. From this 
orange yellow developed Kidder’s ‘“‘Jeddito yellow.’’ This is a thicker, heavier 
pottery decorated in black or brown pigment with broad-line patterns usually 
geometric, but sometimes realistic. From this in turn arose the complex domi- 
nated by the Sityatki polychrome, which was in full flower as early as 1350 and 
continued until after 1500. 

The region to the north and west of Cortez, Colo., was examined 
by a field party from the State Historical Society of Colorado, led 
by Mr. Paul S. Martin. In a valley bottom a ruin in a fairly good 
condition and as large as Hovenweep Castle was discovered. The 
most interesting result of the work was the determination that the 
round towers, which abound in this area, are always located to the 
southeast of the pueblo proper and are connected to an adjacent kiva 
by an underground passage. 

Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, jr., of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
revisited the Piedra River area, east of where Mr. Martin was work- 
ing, a region which he had discovered several years ago. Three 
months’ excavation during the early summer in the Pueblo I sites 
of this region resulted, in addition to a large number of specimens, 
in the accumulation of additional information regarding the relation- 
ships between the early Pueblo cultures and the preceding ones of 
the Basket Makers. Later Doctor Roberts took a reconnaissance 
trip through the La Jara, Frances, and Gobernador Canyons, visiting 
not only early sites which correspond to those studied along the 
Piedra River but also the ruins of the more recent pueblos built 
during the period immediately following the Horas and subsequent 
reconquest, 1680-1696. 

The University of Utah sent out an expedition under Dr. A. A 
Kerr to continue its survey of the ruins on Mustang Mesa, in southern. 
Utah. In the drainage of the Fremont River, also in southern Utah, 
the remains of a hitherto unrecorded culture were encountered by 
Mr. Noel Morss, working under the Claflin-Emerson Fund of the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard University. The materials found in 
the rubbish heaps show that this culture, which resembles the Post 
Basket-Maker or Pre-Pueblo cultures in the use of slab cists and 
granaries and in the general type of its artifacts, is characterized by 
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undecorated gray or black pottery and by the presence of mocca- 
sins instead of sandals. The most interesting finds were fragments 
of some 60 clay figurines of a more elaborate type than those previ- 
ously known from Post Basket-Maker sites, which show slight but 
definite similarities to the early Archaic figurines of Mexico. In the 
upper levels of the rubbish heaps contact with the early Pueblo 
Beaver-Paragonah culture was indicated. A unique wickerwork root 
of this period was unearthed. 

The results of this year’s work in the Pueblo area have thrown 
considerable light upon the problems dealing with the early develop- 
ment of this culture, and with the bearing which the more peripheral 
sections have upon the central region. The Peabody Museum 
expeditions into New Mexico and Utah and the work of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology have clarified several interesting problems. 

In closing, it should be emphasized that a report of this kind could 
not have been made without the cooperation of the many organiza- 
tions represented. The committee on State archeological surveys 
of the National Research Council seeks to act as a clearing-house 
center for North American archeology, and therefore each fall requests 
a report on the year’s work. This present statement is condensed 
from the reports sent in by more than 50 organizations. 


II 


WORK UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BUREAU OF 
ARCHAIOLOGY IN MEXICO 


The following is a brief synopsis of the principal archeological 
work carried on during 1928 under the direction of the Bureau of 
Archeology in the Ministry of Public Education of Mexico, and also 
of the reports and other publications relating to this work issued 
under the same auspices. Data are from official sources. 


1. PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS 


1. A Study of the Ruins of Tizatlan (discovered 1927 in the State of Tlaxcala), 
by Agustin Garcia and Eduardo Noguera. Historical data on Tlaxcala and a 
description of the ruins discovered in the village of San Esteban Tizatlan. 

2. The Arthropoda of the Florentine Codex, by Professor Moisés Herrera, a 
study of some of the arachnida, myriapods, and other insects appearing in 
the Florentine Codex, which agree with the description of like species given by 
Sahagtin in his work, General History of Objects Found in New Spain, Volume XI. 

3. Guide to the Ruins of Tepoztlan and Teopanzolco, in the State of Morelos, 
by Prof. Roque J. Ceballos. The initial work in a series of illustrated guide 
books for the use of those visiting the various archeological remains. 

4. Origin of the Name Mexico, by Enrique Juan Palacios, published in the 
monthly bulletin of the Department of Public Education. Based on codices and 
legends, it attempts to show that the name of the capital was Tenochtitlan, 
and that the word Mezico designates a larger territory; that the terms aztlan 
and azteca are not authentic, and that the native aloe is the true origin of the 
name of the country in question. 
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5. Study of Maya Chronology, by Enrique J. Palacios. A complete study of 
the system used by the Mayas in the reckoning of time has been initiated, as 
well as another complete exposition of the actual state of knowledge on that 
subject. At the present time six chapters are written and it is hoped that the 
entire work may be finished during the year in course. 

6. Guide to the Archzxological Ruins at Cempoala, by Prof. Roque J. Ceballos. 

7. Some Characteristics of Mexican Ceramics, by Eduardo Noguera. A de- 
scription of Mexican ceramics as represented by the collections in the National 
Museum, accompanied by 250 illustrations and statistics giving the proportional 
recurrence of certain decorative motifs. It will be published during the present 
year. 

8. Comparative Architectonic Study of Mexican Archeological Remains, by 
Ignacio Marquina, architect. This book, which was presented at the Congress 
of Americanists which met in New York, includes a complete study of the diverse 
cultures of the Republic, and propounds a theory of immigration based on the 
architectonic characteristics of archeological remains. Plans, illustrations, and 
colored plates. 

9. Present State of the Principal Archxological Remains in Mexico, prepared by 
the Bureau of Archeology. A description of the state of preservation of the 
principal remains, with complete photographic illustrations and a description of 
each, by the director and inspectors of the bureau. 

10. Within the Lacandona Forest, by Enrique Juan Palacios, a work presented 
to the International Congress of Americanists. It describes the expedition made 
by the author from Tonala to Frontera and the archeological monuments, 
including the ruins of Santa Elena, found during the expedition. 


2. CONSERVATION AND EXPLORATION 


1. The uncovering of the north side of the Tenayuca pyramid, where 30 serpent 
figures, similar to those on the south and east sides, were found. The work of 
conservation on the west side has been finished, and at present the general explor- 
ation of the exterior is nearly completed. A brief description of the excavation of 
this monument was presented to the last Congress of Americanists and will be 
published in due time. 

-2. Initiation of excavation work at San Juan Teotihuacan, opposite the super- 
imposed structures and to one side of the Temple to Tlaloc, where at the present 
time stairs, terraces, and the remains of walls are to be seen. Since the excavation 
is only beginning, the respective report will be written within the course of the 
present year. 

3. Conservation work at La Quemada, Zacatecas, where débris has been 
removed from the remains and the principal structures strengthened. 

4. Conservation work on the edifice known as the Palace of the Governors in 
Uxmal, Yucatan, the stones of the northern part of the west fagade, which had 
largely fallen, having been replaced, thereby strengthening a part of this 
important structure which was menaced by ruin. 

5. Continuance of the conservation of El Castillo at Chichen Itza, work on the 
northeast corner of the base, half of the stairway on the north side and the four 
lower figures in the northwest corner having been completed. 


In general, visits were made by the officials of the bureau to the 
principal archeological ruins in the country, where clearing and minor 
tasks of conservation were carried on. 
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During the year 100 new points where archeological remains were 
reported to exist were added to the archeological map. 

The middle of the year 1928 marked the conclusion of the labors of 
the expedition sent out by Tulane University, in which Sr. Carlos 
Basauri was appointed to represent the Department of Public Educa- 
tion. Sr. Basauri is now engaged in drawing up his report. 


Il 
RESEARCH IN MIDDLE AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY IN 1928 


By Sytvanus G. Moriry 


Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The Government of Mexico issued through the Ministry of Public 
Education during the current year four splendid monographs as 
follows: Estudio Arquitecténico de las Ruinas Mayas—Yucatan y 
Campeche, by Federico E. Mariscal; Estado actual de los principales 
edificios Arqueolégicos de Mexico, by José Reygadas y Vertiz; Estudio 
Arquitecténico comparativo de los monumentos arqueolégicos de Mexico, 
by Ignacio Marquina; and Fn los confines de la selva Lacandona, by 
Enrique Juan Palacios. These scholarly studies, the result of pains- 
_ taking investigations covering several years, will be found valuable 
contributions in their respective fields and constitute an outstanding 
monument to the progressive and distinguished administration of 
Dr. J. M. Puig y Casauranc, the Minister of Public Education, 
under whom they were undertaken. Extensive field investigations 
were also carried on by the Direccién de Arqueologia and by the 
National Museum of Mexico. 

The Government of Guatemala, through the Ministry of Public 
Education, has issued a series of booklets by the Minister of Public 
Education, Sefior Lic. Don J. Antonio Villacorta C., describing in a 
popular way for the school children of the Republic the various 
important archeological groups of the country. The object of these 
publications is to familiarize the coming generation of citizens witb 
the archeological treasurers of Guatemala and to stimulate their 
interest in the glories of their own ancient history. 

The Government of British Honduras and the British Museum 
sent a joint expedition under Dr. Thomas Gann to explore and ex- 
cavate the ruins of Pusilha in the southwestern part of the Crown 
Colony. These ruins were discovered in the summer of 1927 by 
Mr. James Roger Mason, of Punta Gorda, British Honduras, and 
were visited in the fall of the same year by Mr. J. Eric S. Thompson 
in behalf of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, Illinois. 
A very fine series of hieroglyphic monuments has been discovered, 
yielding important chronological material. 
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Four different institutions of the United States of America have 
maintained expeditions in the Middle American area during the 
current year. The Carnegie Institution of Washington; Tulane 
University, New Orleans; the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, and the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington maintained two expedi- 
tions in the Maya field in 1928—one at the Old Empire center of 
Uaxactun in north-central Petén, Guatemala, under Mr. Monroe 
Amsden (the third season of the Uaxactun project), and the other 





o 
Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
PYRAMID TEMPLE AT UAXACTUN, GUATEMALA 
A notable discovery in Guatemala by the field force of the Carnegie Institution. Somewhere near the 
beginning of the Christian era the inhabitants, for a purpose not known, covered the original pyramid 
with rough rubble, completely concealing it. In removing the rubble exterior, the excavators revealed 
what is perhaps the most beautiful example of ancient American architecture that has come down to us. 


The four main stairways are flanked by colossal masks of lime stucco, the upper pairs representing 
grotesque human heads, the lower pairs fashioned after the manner of serpents’ heads 


at Chichen-Itza, northeastern Yucatan, Mexico, under Dr. Sylvanus 
G. Morley (the fifth season of the Chichen-Itza project). 

Each expedition made discoveries of outstanding importance. At 
Uaxactun the astronomically significant pyramid E-VII was exca- 
vated. Mr. O. G. Ricketson jr., in charge of the Uaxactun project, 
had discovered last year (1927) that below the rubble masonry of 
this pyramid an older stucco-covered construction was buried. From 
February to May this year Mr. Amsden removed three-quarters of 
this later covering, leaving the remaining quarter as a control section 
for future investigators. 
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These excavations revealed what is perhaps one of the most beauti- 
ful examples of ancient American architecture extant—a stucco- 
covered pyramid 25 feet high, ascended by four principal stairways, 
one on each side, each stairway flanked by pairs of enormous gro- 
tesque masks. Owing to the fact that this pyramid had been buried 
in ancient times by the inhabitants of Uaxactun, it is preserved for 
us, in spite of the fragility of the medium—a lime stucco—practically 
complete as it stood 2,000 years ago. 

The scientific importance of the discovery lies in the fact that, 
although found at an Old Empire Maya city, this buried pyramid is 
so early that the character of its architecture has a distinctly pre- 
Mayan flavor; in a word, it goes back to such a remote epoch that at 
the time it was built Maya architecture had not yet acquired the 
special characteristics which it developed in later times, and by which 
it is known. 





Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 


CLAY FIGURINES, UAXACTUN, GUATEMALA 


Several of the series of clay models found in the floor of the plaza upon which the pre-Maya pyramid at 
Uaxactun was erected. These figures are similar to those found in the highlands of Guatemala and, to 
a slightly less extent only, to those discovered in Mexico, which belong to a still earlier civilization 


Dr. G. C. Vaillant, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
visited Uaxactun this season and carried on some excavations in the 
plaza of Group E for the Carnegie Institution. Stratified deposits 
to a depth of 8 feet below the latest floor level were found, and a series 
of very early clay figurines of the so-called archaic type, not dissimilar 
to those found in the highlands of Guatemala, were recovered. 

Many factors—the pre-Mayan stucco covered Pyramid E-VII, the 
archaic figurines found beneath the floor of the plaza of Group BH, 
the Baktun 8 dates on the Uaxactun stele (the earliest dated monu- 
ments in the Maya area)—combine to indicate that in Uaxactun we 
have one of the very earliest, if not the earliest center of the Maya 
civilization. 

The most important find at Chichen-Itza during the 1928 season 
was the discovery by Mr. Earl H. Morris, in charge of excavations, 
of a magnificent turquoise mosaic disk, composed of more than 3,500 
pieces of cut and polished turquoise. This disk was found buried in 
a covered stone urn beneath the floor of the Temple of the Chac Mool, 
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itself an earlier construction, which was partially demolished, filled 
up, and incorporated in the foundations of the later Temple of the 
Warriors. 

The disk was in an extremely fragile condition when found, the 
wooden base to which the pieces of the mosaic had been fastened 
having entirely rotted away, and it was necessary to bring an expert 
preparator from the United States to repair it before it could be moved. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Clark Wissler, of the department of 
anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, the 
services of Mr. S. Ichikawa, of the Museum staff, were secured. 
Mr. Ichikawa spent seven weeks at Chichen-Itza in the spring, re- 
pairing the mosaic, and painting a water color reproduction of it. 


TURQUOISE DIS 
CHICHEN-ITZA. 
MEXICO 


The most important find at 
the ruins of Chichen-Itza 
during the past year. 
This mosaic disk was 
discovered in the floor of 
an ancient temple, itself 
buried in the foundation 
of the Temple of the War - 
riors. Approximately 
2,500 pieces of turquoise 
were used in this plaque, 
which measures between 
8 and 9 inches in diameter. 





Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 


Doctor Morley took the disk to Mexico City early in July and 
turned it over to Professor Moisés Saenz, Undersecretary of Public 
Education, who received it on the part of the Mexican Government. 
It is now on exhibition in the National Museum of Mexico. 

The disk, although found at Chichen-Itza, was not made there, 
but is obviously a product of the highlands of Mexico, from which 
place it was doubtless brought to Chichen-Itza by the Mexican 
conquerors of this Maya city sometime during the twelfth, thirteenth, 
or fourteenth century. It is the only object of turquoise mosaic 
ever found in the Maya area. 

During the winter and spring Mr. Franz Blom, director of Middle- 
American research for Tulane University, with two assistants and 
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Mr. Basuri, designated by the Minister of Public Education to 
accompany the expedition on behalf of the Government of Mexico, 
made an extremely arduous trip from south to north across the 
Maya area. 

The Tulane expedition started from Tapachula, in the State of 
Chiapas, by mule train, crossed the Cordillera, traversed the literally 
trackless forests of northern Chiapas, cut from east to west across 
the Department of Peten, Guatemala, coming out at El Cayo in 
British Honduras; north through the colony to Payo Obispo, the 
capital of the Territory of Quintana Roo, Mexico, and thence north- 
west again through trackless forests, emerging at Chichen-Itza, in 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
MURAL DEPICTING MAYA LIFE AT THE SEASHORE 
A drawing oi the reproduction in color of a painting originally executed on an inner wall of the Temple of 
the Warriors at Chichen-Itza, Mexico. Fragments of this mural were found in the temple débris by the 
excavators. After being pieced together into a consistent whole, Ann Axtell Morris, of the Carnegie 
Institution, made a faithful copy in color. It is now offered as an example of the art of ‘the New Empire 


period, a characteristic of which was the depicting of scenes of everyday life and people in dynamic atti- 
tudes. The original mural was about 9 feet high and 12!4 feet w ide 


northeastern Yucatan, probably the most arduous and difficult 
archeological expedition ever undertaken in the Middle-American 
field, lasting more than six months, during which time approximately 
1,500 miles were covered with the same personnel and the same mule 
train, a notable achievement. 

The results of this expedition have not been given to the public as 
yet, but it is understood that many important discoveries were made. 

The Field Museum of Natural History carried on excavations along 
the western frontier of British Honduras under Mr. J. Eric S. Thomp- 
son, of the museum staff. Several large and probably closely related 
sites were excavated, among others Hatzcap Ceel and Tzimin Kax, 
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and important material, pottery, jade ornaments, etc., obtained. 
Half of a circular stone altar from the latter site was found bearing 
the date 10.0.5.0.0. This is now on exhibition at the Field Museum 
in Chicago. The rest of the material obtained was divided equally 
between the British Museum and the Field Museum. 

During the spring Dr. G. C. Vaillant, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, spent some months in the highlands of central 
Mexico. Under a permit from the Ministry of Public Education, 
Doctor Vaillant excavated a number of archaic sites in the highlands, 
and secured important type collections of potsherds from this region. 

Such investigations as these are indispensable in establishing the 
ceramic sequence of a culture area, and except for a very general 
classification the chronologic sequence of Middle-American ceramic 
types is practically terra incognita. 

Doctor Vaillant’s excavations at Uaxactun, Guatemala, for the 
Carnegie Institution have already been mentioned. 


TRY; 
WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By J. AutpEN Mason 


The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 


Nowhere is the unfortunate lack of contact and collaboration 
between co-laborers in North and in South America better exemplified 
than in the field of archeology. The activities of archeologists 
generally remain unknown to their colleagues of the other continent 
for months or, more often, years, until the announcement or the 
report is finally received in a belated publication. 

The writer has been unable to secure more than a very few notes 
on the progress of archeological research in South America during 
1928. Probably some of his requests for information now lie in the 
depths of the Atlantic with the lost Vestris. 

Apparently 1928 was a year of slight activity in South America 
on the part of extra-continental institutions. No notice has been 
received of the presence of any archeological expedition from the 
large museums and other research institutions of North America or 
Europe, or from well-known archeologists of those continents. 

The centers of interest in South American archeology in North 
America are practically confined to the larger museums of the 
United States, such as the American Museum of Natural History, the 
Field Museum of Natural History, the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, the United States National Museum, and 
the museums of the universities of California, Harvard (Peabody), 
Pennsylvania, and Yale (Peabody). All of these possess large 
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collections of South American archeology, especially from Peru, 
have supported expeditions and published reports in this field, 
and may be expected to continue such interest in the future. None 
of these supported any expedition for or published any important 
report upon South American archeology during 1928. 

Interest in the archeology of South America is rather greater in 
Europe than in North America, and more museums possess outstand- 
ing collections in this field. The largest collections are to be found 
in the Museum fir Voélkerkunde in Berlin, the British Museum in 
London, the Géteborgs Museum in Gothenburg, the Trocadero in 
Paris, the Naturhistorisches Museum in Vienna, the Museum fir 
Volkerkunde in Leipzig, the Linden Museum in Stuttgart, and the 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Hamburg and in Munich. Most of 
these have in the past supported archeological expeditions to South 
America and issue publications in which from time to time South 
American archeology figures. Here must be mentioned also the 
Ethnologisches Forschungs-und Lehrinstitut of Berlin. The dis- 
turbed financial conditions in Europe since the Great War have 
brought especial hardships to governmental and endowed institutions, 
and few of the above-named have been able to pursue archeological 
researches for the past 10 years. 

Naturally the major part of archeological work in South America 
is done by local institutions, each within the borders of its own 
nation. In most of the 10 independent nations, the national museum 
or national university supports a department of archeology which 
devotes its interests to investigating, preserving, and teaching the 
archeology of the nation. In the larger nations universities and 
museums are to be found in many of the larger cities and States. 
In certain countries, national, State, or municipal academies of his- 
tory, geography, archeology or ethnology pursue researches along 
these lines and publish important results. Unofficial endowed 
museums and other institutions are rare in South America, but several 
exist. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the news of the labors of the personnel 
of these institutions seldom becomes known to their colleagues in 
North America or Europe until long after the termination of their 
work, for the personal contacts are very rare. It would be the great- 
est desideratum if a clearing house for the exchange of archeological 
news between the Americas could be established. 

A few South American archeologists were welcomed at the Twenty- 
third International Congress of Americanists in New York in Sep- 
tember, and most of these presented communications giving the 
results of their work and researches. Among these were Comechingon 
Pottery, by G. A. Gardner; La antigtiedad del hombre en la regién de 
Sayape, provincia de San Luis, Republica Argentina, by Héctor 
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Greslebin; Axe head from Villavicencio, by J. Imbelloni; Finds of 
Implements of Paleolithic Type in the Alto Parana, by F. C. Mayntz- 
husen; Andean Civilization, Some Problems of Peruvian Archeology, 
by Julio Tello; The Development and Origin of the American Aboriginal 
Civilizations; The Mastodon of the Alanausi as Contemporary with 
the Magoid South American; and Some New Ideas on the former 
Shape of the Sun Temple (Coricancha) at Cuzco, the last three papers 
by Max Uhle. 

The sole item of archeological news of any importance regarding 
the activities of South American archeologists during 1928 relates to 
the work of Dr. Julio C. Tello of the Museo de Arqueologia Peruana 


DETAIL OF PRE- 
INCAN EMBROID- 
ERY DISCOVERED 
IN PARACAS, PERU 


This fragment shows sev- 
eral of the procession of 
figures which forms the 
border of this mummy 
wrapping. This remark- 
able specimen of pre- 
Incan textiles, which 
measures 60 by 25 inches, 
is evidence that the an- 
cient Peruvians were not 
only capable craftsmen 
but were possessed of a 
remarkably sure sense of 
design and color 





Reproduced from a water color by Elena Izcue 


at Lima, Peru. Doctor Tello and his expedition worked at Paracas 
Peninsula, near Pisco, and at the neighboring Cerro Colorado. No 
detailed reports of the results of this work have yet been received, 
but several hundred mummies were disinterred at Paracas, and a 
very large and important collection of objects secured. The culture 
was apparently very similar to the Proto-Nazca, the textiles being 
of that well-known type. In the caverns at Cerro Colorado a culture 
of a new type was found, presumably earlier than the Proto-Nazca 
and according to Doctor Tello, contemporary with the Proto-Chimu. 
Pottery of a rare and hitherto almost unknown type was found here. 

An expedition of the Peruvian Government rediscovered and 
investigated the ruins at Huaynapiccho, near Machunpicchu. At 
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the top of a wide staircase 400 yards in length they found a fortress 
and the remains of a city, presumably of the Inca period. 

A kitchen-midden was investigated near Lirquen in the Province 
of Concepcion, Chile, by Prof. Carlos Oliver Schneider, Curator of the 
Museum of that city. Nine bodies were found in seated postures at 
a height of 38 meters above sea level. They were of slight stature and 
accompanied by finely worked stone implements, all buried in the shell 
refuse. Another discovery in Chile was made by Horacio Espoz at 
Copiap6, in northern Chile, and reported by Gualterio Looser, of the 
Museum of Natural History of Chile. <A large number of graves in an 
aboriginal cemetery were excavated. The culture revealed was 
apparently related to that of the Atacama region, the Diaguite and 
the Calchaqui. The inclusion of some pottery vessels of characteristic 
Inca type indicated that the culture was contemporaneous with the 
latter and not far pre-Columbian. 

These few notes merely typify rather than exhaust the reports on 
archeological work in South America. Probably dozens more similar 
pieces of investigation have been done, but none other has come to the 
attention of the writer. 

No outstanding work upon South American archeology was 
published during 1928. 





DETAIL OF PRE-INCAN EMBROIDERY 


Elaborate headdress of a figure—evidently that of a 
sovereign or divinity—in the cloth found at Paracas 
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By M. K. Recxorp, 


Director, West Indies Hurricane Relief, American Red Cross 


HE American Red Cross did not come to Porto Rico last Sep- 
tember inexperienced in the rehabilitation problems caused 
by great wind storms. Hurricanes, such as swept Porto 
Rico, occasionally strike with their full force the section 

of the United States which borders the Gulf of Mexico. 'Tornadoes— 
cyclonic storms distinguished from hurricanes by having a relatively 
small radius—are seasonal in a large area of our country, particularly 
in the Middle West. With the relief of victims of these disasters on 
the mainland, the Red Cross has dealt time and again. But every 
disaster, even of hurricanes, presents new sets of conditions. Emer- 
gency aid, which is at best a palliative, is more or less the same in 
method. But when the emergency period passes and rehabilitation 
begins, new means must be studied for meeting new conditions. 
After all, it is not the physical ruin caused by the storm that is of 
importance, but the effect that this ruin has upon human beings. 
Rehabilitation, therefore, must be based upon the economic and social 
life of a people, which, in turn, involves their customs, habits, tradi- 
tions, points of view and other national or racial characteristics. 

Porto Rico, it must be remembered, is as densely populated as 
Belgium. An oblong little island of about 100 miles in length, 
and a breadth at no point exceeding 40 miles, it supports a popula- 
tion estimated at 1,500,000. To a European, this might at first 
thought suggest a great manufacturing country, working up the raw 
materials from other lands. But Porto Rico is agricultural and lives 
as a producer of raw materials. Moreover, the fact that Porto Rico 
is intensely mountainous contributes to its agricultural productivity. 
Except for a flat shore strip along certain parts, the island is com- 
posed of steep hills and of high mountains capped by peaks ranging 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet in altitude, which from their deep, 
narrow valleys and declivitous sides, have been likened to the Alps 
by such experienced travelers as Theodore Roosevelt. 

As would naturally be expected of a tropical country, the shore 
strip is devoted chiefly to sugar cane, varied with large groves of 
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coconut trees, orchards of oranges and grapefruit, and fields of 
pineapples. In the mountainous section, which has an astonishingly 
small amount of land unfit for cultivation, grow tobacco and coffee. 

The sugar industry leads in production, but it is mostly in the 
hands of large companies which have developed new cane areas since 
the American occupation 30 years ago. Under the Spanish régime 
coffee was the chief industry. Tobacco has been developed since the 
change to American sovereignty, as has also the growing and export 
of citrus fruits. 

The great hurricane of September 13 last inflicted severe damage 
upon all forms of agriculture. Sugar cane, except where washed 
out by floods, managed to recover through the efforts of nature to 





REHABILITATING A COFFEE PLANTATION 


Clearing the land of dead bush and fallen trees 


quite a large extent, as it is a tough, resilient plant. The citrus 
trees lost their winter crops, but most of the trees blown down were 
propped up and their roots again took hold in the soil, with a promise 
of bearing next season. ‘Tobacco had been harvested prior to the 
storm so that the chief damage to the growers was the loss of the dry- 
ing houses, which were flattened out or scattered by the wind. Pine- 
apples recovered quickly, where not washed away. 

Two forms of agriculture, however, were left prostrate. One 
was the coconut industry, which sends to the northern market the 
dried meat, or copra, for the pressing of vegetable oil, used extensively 
in the manufacture of soaps, cosmetics, and of vegetable fats for 
cooking. It requires about six years for a new coconut treee to come 
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into bearing, and the orchards in most places lost more than half of 
their trees, along with nearly all of the ripening nuts. This means for 
the owners a wait of years before the groves begin to yield a normal 
income. 

Coffee plantations were left in the same physical plight as the 
coconut groves, with a period of six years ahead before the new 
coffee bush could come into full bearing, protected by its shade trees. 
But there was this difference between the coconut and coffee indus- 
tries. Coconut trees bear steadily and require little attention, rela- 
tively. Coffee must be weeded and the crop must be harvested at a 
special season. In order to have the necessary labor on hand for this 
work, the growers give living space on the farms to their laborers. 
Bananas and plantains, which are used for shade purposes in the 
groves, together with two species of leguminous trees, bear what is 
known as the ‘‘bread of the poor.’’ These fruits, eaten cooked, are 





MEMBERS OF A MACHETE GANG 


Plantation owners took charge of the cleaning of their lands in cooperation with gang foremen 


a staple food, always in season; and they are to be had practically 
without cost. The leguminous shade trees bear an edible bean, also 
obtainable without cost. Altogether the resident laborers, or 
arrimados, being supplied with free shelter and largely with free food, 
manage to subsist through the dull season quite comfortably. 

Coffee is grown in Porto Rico largely by small farmers, many with 
only a few acres. To a stranger, a coffee plantation would seem to 
be a tropical forest climbing the mountain slopes—a great tangle of 
bush, small shade trees with spreading tops, and the decorative 
bananas. Unlike the scientifically planted fields of Brazil, with the 
bush in rows, pruned so as to increase the bearing, and shade placed 
at proper intervals, coffee grows in Porto Rico much as it pleases, 
although new methods are now being introduced. Yet Porto Rican 
coffee, prized for its fine flavor, commands the highest price of any in 
the world. It is marketed chiefly in Spain, France, and neighboring 
parts of Europe. 
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The year of 1720 marks the introduction of coffee into the West 
Indies, when a few seedlings, raised from Arabian berries, were 
transported by sailing vesel from the Jardin des Plantes in Paris to the 
French colony of Martinique. Coffee, from the same stock, began 
to be cultivated in Porto Rico some years later. In the last century, 
it became the island’s chief source of wealth—in fact, up to the 
American occupation in 1898. 

Hurricanes occur every summer-in the West Indies, varying in 
extent and intensity. The first occasionally come as early as May, 
and the last is never registered beyond December. August and 
September are the worst months for storms, as records show. The 
coffee plantations, on the mountain slopes, are badly exposed to these 
storms. 

Thirty years ago this August, Porto Rico was struck by a major 
hurricane, known from the saint’s day on the calendar as the San 
Ciriaco. Civil government had not yet been set up, following the 
Spanish War, and the American army of occupation administered 
relief. Supplies for the needy were given out with a generous hand. 
The ruined coffee growers worked out their own rehabilitation prob- 
lems in the years that followed. 

Burdened with heavy loans at high interest, the growers struggled 
on as best they could. Then the United States Federal Land Bank 
came into the island, enabling the growers to renew their loans at 
a low rate of interest. Small hurricanes caused setbacks now and 
then. But the industry had by last September recovered to a point 
where, with the aid of the heaviest yield of berries known in many years, 
it seemed to be on the verge of being able to reduce its heavy burden 
of debt and win its just reward. When plantations carried crop in- 
surance, 1t was in almost every case as a protection for loans obtained 
on the ripening crop, yet unharvested. The hurricane undid long 
years of effort. Without any margin left on which to obtain new 
loans, and with prospects of ready money from the winter crop wiped 
away, the growers found themselves after the San Felipe storm 
(as the last one is known) back where they were after the San Ciriaco. 
Moreover, not a bunch of bananas or plantains was left on the island. 
It is estimated that 40,000,000 bunches were destroyed. The ruined 
trees had to be cut down, that new ones might grow from the roots— 
which meant that they would not fruit from periods varying from 
eight months to a year. 

On the lowlands, the cane, beaten down by the wind, arose again, 
and in January, the sugar mills began to grind the reduced crop— 
which meant that thousands of peons were cutting the stalks with 
their machetes. Employment was then to be had in the neighborhood 
of the coconut plantations. But no such relief was offered the people 
in the mountains. The Red Cross, in the coffee sections, had to stand 
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between the peons and starvation. Many coffee growers, left 
penniless, joined the line of applicants for the Red Cross rations of 
rice, dried codfish, and red beans. 

The Red Cross had by January nearly finished its distribution 
of building materials among the helpless sufferers of the storm. Its 
period of general feeding, clothing distribution, and of field hospital 
work was well in the background. But for one thing it might have 
withdrawn from Porto Rico with a sense of having finished its relief 
work. This thing was the situation of the coffee districts. 

To withdraw would mean that thousands would be left to starve, 
except for the charity of others. The growers were unable to hire 
labor needed to clear their lands of dead bush and fallen trees. It was 
true that a commission was coming from the States to administer the 
congressional fund, and that by summer bananas would be yielding 
their fruit again. But meantime, the coffee bush was beginning to 


MACHETE MEN AT 
WORK 


The long, heavy knife, or 
machete, was of the great- 
est service in cleaning out 
the undergrowth 





bud. Unless the fields were cleared of débris without delay, the future 
crop, small enough at best, would be lost to the growers, and the 
peons would suffer likewise. 

Thus the relief administration decided that an emergency situation 
existed, directly due to the storm. But what could it do to help? 

Six years ago, a tornado cut a path of ruin through northern 
Ohio. Farmers lost their growing crops and lands were littered with 
débris. The Red Cross then tried an experiment. It organized a 
band of workmen, traveling as a caravan, which went from farm to 
farm, gathering up débris and mending fences and sheds. It gave 
the farmer seed for an emergency crop so that the sufferer took hope 
and made a new start in life. 

This caravan plan passed from the experimental stage into a 
well-organized relief method in the great midwestern tornado of the 
following year, which brought death and destruction to a long, narrow 
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strip of southern Illinois and Indiana. The caravan well established 
its utility in Red Cross relief work. 

Naturally, the caravan plan of aiding the coffee men suggested 
itself. But a close study of the situation in conference with the very 
able economists and scientists of the Insular Department of Agri- 
culture and with the growers themselves showed that the caravan 
plan as developed on the American mainland would not apply to 
Porto Rico. New means had to be devised. They were. And 
they ‘‘worked.”’ 

The Red Cross appropriated $3,125,000 from the general relief 
fund, raised by public subscription, for its work in Porto Rico. 
Something over $1,000,000 of this was spent for building materials, 
as a part of the rehabilitation program. A sum of about $500,000 
was now set aside to aid the coffee districts. This was in addition 
to previous expenditures made in behalf of the coffee growers by the 
Red Cross, such as the raising of 10,000,000 coffee seedlings, sufficient 
to plant anew 15,000 acres, for free distribution, and a gift of 2,000 
sets of pruning implements for the use of such owners as were able 
in part to clean their own lands. 

The new plan involved the cleaning away of débris, while giving 
the widest employment possible to the peons. Accordingly, the 
first radical departure from the midwestern caravan plan was the 
employment of the men living upon a particular farm or residing in 
its neighborhood, with preference for men supporting families, instead 
of bringing in laborers from other parts. 

For the purposes of relief administration, the Red Cross had in 
organizing its early work divided the island into five areas, each in 
charge of an area director, under the general guidance of the director 
of relief, who coordinated the work. Government statistics on coffee 
acreage were consulted, and an estimate made of the amount of 
coffee land in each district. Allotments for aid to the growers were 
made on a basis of these statistics, with a reserve fund for evening 
up any inequalities that might develop. 

Each area director appointed a supervisor in charge of each 
municipality—the municipality being a political subdivision in 
Porto Rico, composed of barrios, or townships. Every barrio had its 
foreman, directly in charge of the gangs. These gangs were com- 
posed of machete men, with a number of climbers for cutting broken 
limbs hanging from shade trees, and of ax men, who trimmed fallen 
trunks. The owner took charge of the cleaning of his lands, coop- 
erating with the gang foreman. 

The machete is a long, heavy knife, handled with great skill by the 
jibaros, as the mountain folk are called. The Spanish blood of 
the jibaros, it is interesting to note, is intermixed with that of the 
aborigines, or Carib Indians, which makes these people peculiarly 
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adapted to the warm climate of the island. Stooping over as they 
go they chop the grass and weeds under the coffee bush with a sidewise 
stroke of the knife, working 8 and 10 hours in a cramped position that 
arouses the sympathy of the inexperienced visitor, who fails to 
appreciate the fact that the use of this knife for all forms of mowing 
and cutting is acquired from childhood. So it was the machete, with 
little assistance from the hoe, that cleaned the land of undergrowth. 

As the fund expended for cleaning was limited, the policy was 
adopted of favoring the small man of a few acres, who was less in a 
position to obtain loans than the larger grower. 





A COFFEE BUSH EXPOSED TO THE SUN 


Note the dry and leafless condition of the branches, showing the necessity of shade trees 


On the business side, this program involved the preparation at 
the relief central office of pay cheques, which at the height of the 
season exceeded 35,000 weekly. The cheque system was adopted 
chiefly because of the exigencies of accounting. What the distribu- 
tion of these thousands of cheques in the stricken district meant 
economically may be imagined. There was a revival of activity and 
hope where before there had been idleness and gloom. 

Another original feature of this coffee relief plan was the free 
distribution of vegetable seeds, to produce quick food crops. Already 
Red Cross seeds had been distributed to farmers generally, through 
the cooperative agents of the Insular Department of Agriculture. 
A stipulation was made that each coffee grower aided by the Red 
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Cross gangs of cleaners should plant and cultivate a given amount 
of vegetable seed, to divide, share for share, with his resident peons, 
who alike had the privilege of selling the excess in the local markets— 
which would improve the general food situation over the island. 

It may be said that Porto Rico, blessed by a climate exceptionally 
pleasant and healthful for the Tropics, is able to raise to advantage 
the vegetables of the Temperate Zone, such as maize, peas, beans, 
cabbage, carrots, tomatoes, and lettuce. Potatoes grow with less 
success, but there are many good substitutes in yams, bananas and 
plantains, taro root, and breadfruit. 

Whenever in the future—as it surely will, despite hopes to the 
contrary—a more or less similar situation confronts the Red Cross, 
there will be a rich past experience to fall back upon for precedence 
and for method. This is the contribution of the Porto Rican coffee 
districts to the relief technique of the American Red Cross, and, 
perhaps, to the relief technique of other branches of the international 
Red Cross family. 





A LABORER’S HOME IN THE MOUNTAINOUS REGION OF PORTO RICO -~-« 
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EACHERS of Spanish are coming to feel, as French teachers 
have long felt, that their preparation is not complete with- 
out spending some time in a Spanish-speaking country. 
For many, however, a year abroad is an impossibility, and 

to such the summer session offers great advantages. ‘The summer 
schools described below have been established for some years (with 
the exception of that at Rio de Janeiro), are planned especially for 
foreigners, and are drawing increasing numbers of American teachers. 

In Madrid the eighteenth summer session for foreigners will be 
conducted from July 11 to August 7, 1929, under the direction of the 
“Centro de Estudios Histéricos,” an institution established by the 
Spanish Government, in connection with the “Junta para Ampliacion 
de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas,’’ with the assistance of the 
University of Madrid and other Spanish educational centers. The 
work of the session is supervised by Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal and 
is under the immediate direction of Don Tomas Navarro Tomas. 
The program includes Spanish grammar and phonetics, many types 
of Spanish literature, commercial Spanish, popular music and regional 
dances of Spain. The diploma conferred is widely recognized in the 
United States. The formal instruction is agreeably supplemented by 
well-planned excursions to points of interest in Madrid and near-by 
cities. Full information may be obtained from Mr. William M. 
Barlow, Curtis High School, Staten Island, N. Y., who is in charge 
of the eighth annual trip to Spain under the auspices of the ‘Instituto 
de las Espafias” (affihated with the ‘“‘Junta para Ampliacién de 
Estudios”) and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

At Jaca in the Pyrenees a four-weeks’ course for graduate work in 
Spanish will be given under the joint auspices of the Middlebury 
Spanish School and the University of Zaragoza. Satisfactory work 
done there will be credited toward the M. A. degree in Middlebury 
College. Full information can be obtained from Prof. J. Moreno- 
Lacalle, Middlebury, Vt. 

The ninth summer session of the National University of Mexico 
will be held from July 2 to August 17, with courses for both for- 
elgners and Mexican teachers. The fone will include elementary 





1 Compiled from advance notices. 
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and advanced work in Spanish grammar and phonetics; Spanish, 
Spanish-American, and Mexican literature and art; Mexican and 
Spanish-American history, geography, and institutions; life in 
Spanish America; Mexican archeology; Mexican music and dances; 
commercial studies. The courses are conducted in Spanish, with the 
exception of a few designed for persons who have only a slight knowl- 
edge of that language. The certificate given for satisfactory work 
receives credit in a large number of colleges and universities in the 
United States. The teaching staff includes several eminent Mexican 
professors and generally one or more professors from the United 
States. An Institute of Inter-American Affairs for the discussion 
of relations between the United States and the other American 
Republics was inaugurated two years ago, and was so successful that it 
will be hereafter a permanent feature. The sight-seeing program 
includes, in addition to the many attractions of the City of Mexico— 
one of the oldest and most interesting on the American Continent— 
visits to marvelous archeological monuments and remains and many 
other places of historical importance or scenic beauty. The climate 
of Mexico City during the summer is very pleasant, the temperature 
being similar to that of Denver. Full information regarding the 1929 
session, special railroad and steamship rates, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing the ‘Director de la Escuela de Verano, Universidad 
Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, D. F.” 

A summer session has been held at the University of Porto Rico 
since 1922. The Department of Spanish Studies, working in col- 
laboration with the ‘‘Centro de Estudios Histéricos”’ of Madrid, and 
Columbia University of New York, under the direction of Prof. 
Federico de Onis, will hold a summer session from July 1 to August 14. 
Elementary and advanced courses in Spanish grammar, phonetics, 
literature, and history, as well as Spanish-American literature are 
offered. Dr. Fernando de los Rios, Spanish lecturer and author, 
will be the visiting professor. The credits granted by the university 
are accepted by a large number of American institutions. For gen- 
eral information on the summer school, address Mr. Juan J. Osuna, 
University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Special courses for teachers of Portuguese were inaugurated in 1926 
at the University of Berlin. This year, from June 17 to July 31, an 
intensive course for teachers and advanced students will be given 
covering the Portuguese language, the literature, history, and geog- 
raphy of Portugal and Brazil, while an intensive course for beginners 
is given between June 17 to July 31. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. J. de S. Coutinho, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 

The University of Coimbra, Lisbon, also offers elementary and 
advanced courses in its summer session, July 20 to August 31, con- 
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cerning which interested persons may inquire of Doctor Coutinho 
or Dr. J. Mendes dos Remedios, University of Coimbra. 

A summer school tour to Brazil, leaving New York on June 29 and 
returning on August 27, will be conducted under the joint auspices 
of the Institute of International Education and the Geographic and 
Historical Institute of Brazil. A four weeks’ course will be held at 
Rio de Janeiro, opening on July 15, which will include lectures in 
English on the history, geography, sociology, and commerce of Brazil 
as well as tropical biology. Other cities to be visited are Nictheroy, 
Petropolis, Sao Paulo, and Santos. Further information about the 
tour can be obtained from the Institute of International Education, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

In closing this brief notice, a word of warning must be said against 
enrolling in any school or joining any party without first being 
convinced that it is of a responsible character. In some cases very 
alluring promises are made in advance notices of summer schools, 
promises which have not been fulfilled owing to the incompetence 
or the unscrupulousness, or both in combination, of the group leader. 
It behooves the prospective traveler, therefore, to satisfy himself 
by personal investigation as to what he may expect, and thus save 
himself not only great annoyance but serious inconvenience and 
financial loss. 
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Courtesy of Laurence Vail Coleman, President, American Association of Museums. 
INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT GUGGIARI OF PARAGUAY 


assumed the office of President of Paraguay August 15, 1928, for a period of four years. 
Upper: Doctor Guggiari leaving the National Congress where he took the oath as Chief Executive. 
Lower: A glimpse of the crowd in front of the Government Palace. (These photographs were unfor- 
tunately received too late to be included in the biographical sketch of Doctor Guggiari which appeared 


in the October, 1928, issue) 


Dr. José P. Guggiari 
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Courtesy of Laurence Vail Coleman 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT GUGGIARI OF PARAGUAY 
Following a solemn Te Deum in the cathedral, the President in the company of the representatives of 
foreign nations reviewed the great military parade. Upper: The crowd in the vicinity of the Post and 
Telegraph Department gathered to witness the procession. Lower: The throng in front of the Police 


Department 











J. PABLO TOSTO OF ARGENTINA 


N 1914 Pablo Tosto sent to the National Salon of Argentina his 
first art exhibit—several country scenes in oils. To-day, how- 
ever, it is not as a painter that this young artist is making his 
mark, but as a sculptor of great merit, one with a brilliant future 

before him, as attested by his model of the projected monument to 
Argentine independence in Humahuaca. 

Unlike many of Argentina’s younger artists whose careers or artistic 
personalities were frustrated at the outset by misunderstandings and 
privations, Tosto did not have to contend with the disapproval of 
his elders. Born in 1897 he was able, through the sacrifices of his 
father, a man of modest means, to study painting through a period 
of six years, beginning at the age of 10 or 12, during which he made 
considerable progress and showed much aptitude. More fortunate 
than the great Argentinian sculptor, Rogelio Irurtia, whose passion 
for painting came to naught, Tosto early discovered his real field, 
abandoning his palette immediately after his first exhibition in the 
Salon of 1914. And while this false start retarded his career for six 
years, the training in drawing and painting thus obtained stood him 
in good stead when he took up modeling in the National Academy 
of Fine Arts where, in four years, he assimilated all that his masters 
could give, leaving in 1919 with his professor’s diploma. 

Between the years of 1919-1924, due to the force of circumstances, 
Tosto did little or nothing in his chosen art. In fact, he was tempted, 
time and again, to relinquish his artistic aspirations altogether. 
Fortunately, however, he persisted, and in a year’s intensive study 
regained all he had lost in this period of enforced idleness. In Septem- 
ber, 1925, he exhibited in the National Salon two ‘“‘children’s heads,”’ 
which the judges considered among the best work in the entire 
assembly and which, later, were unanimously awarded third prize for 
sculpture in the autumn salon of La Plata. The construction of these 
two pieces shows a skillful balancing of the classical grace of the 
ancients with the artist’s own modernistic tendencies. Another 
feminine head marked by an analytical simplicity of treatment 
entirely lacking in the others won the third prize for sculpture in 
the salon of 1926. 

Up to the time of this last exhibition Tosto’s conception of his art 
was vague and inexact. His imaginative vision was not clear. He 











1Condensed and compiled by Anyda Marchant from Argentina and Chile (December, 1928, and No- 
vember, 1928, respectively). 
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had featured merely the dramatic, and though nature had an attraction 
for him, he had figured it only as a symbol. Now his conception 
changed; sculpture became more a concrete problem of proportion 
and form, while nature became an immediate reality. Of this change 
of spirit he himself says: 


I think that the conception, the sense of sculpture, is, from the structural point 
of view, one and the same. So much so that we come across it with the same 
force in works executed by very different and contradictory civilizations. The 
works of the Egyptians and Greeks, which are the exponents of customs, religions, 
and philosophies completely opposed each to the other, are nevertheless subject, 
so far as sculptural conception is concerned, to the same constructive reasoning, 
and proportion in each is exalted with the same methodical exactitude... . 





Courtesy of ‘‘Argentina”’ 
PROJECTED MONUMENT TO ARGENTINE INDEPENDENCE 
Pablo Tosto’s model for the projected monument at Humahuaca is entirely modernistic in execution. 


The monument is crowned by a winged “‘ Victory,”’ at the sides of which are symmetrically grouped four 
figures representing ‘‘ Love,” ‘‘Sacrifice,’’ ‘‘Strength,’’ and ‘‘ Heroism”’ 


This new sense of plastic values was apparent in the three pieces 
exhibited officially in the salon of 1927: A virile torso, the result of 
objective observation of the anatomical problem; the figure of a woman 
entitled ‘“‘Intime’’; and a head in bronze called ‘‘El Empecinado”’ 
(The Inexorable) which won the third national prize for sculpture. 

The first two of these, although somewhat disconcerting to some 
of those who were following the young artist’s work, were in reality 
the logical preparation for his most important work to date—a design 
for the projected national monument to Argentine independence to 
be erected in Humahuaca. This work, which was recently awarded 
a prize, is a happy conception of equilibrium and architectural 
solidity, which find their rhythmic expression in geometric lines 
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and masses erected on an amphitheater platform, reminiscent of the 
“stepped” altars of the Assyrian and Chaldean temples. Crowning 
the central portion of the monument is the winged figure of victory, 
at once hieratic and vigorous in execution, symbolizing the free 
development of the new nation in its march toward a radiant future. 
Symmetrically placed on either side of the central figure, in the same 
plane, the whole representing a monolithic wall, are two figures— 
four in all—allegoric representations of Love, Sacrifice, Strength, and 








Courtesy of ‘‘Argentina”’ 


FIGURES IN THE PROJECTED INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT 


Left: ‘‘ Victory,’ the central figure, designed in vigorous classic style. Right: ‘‘Strength,’’ one of the 
four lateral figures in the monument 


Heroism—the artist’s interpretation of the essential elements in 
Argentina’s struggle for independence. 

Tosto’s sculpture, a faithful expression of his temperament, is 
governed by a sense of ordered balance. What Berenson calls “dead 
surfaces of modeling,’ vacant expression of parts, are never seen in 
Tosto’s work. The influence of the ancient classic school is as clearly 
apparent as the strongly pronounced modernistic note which char- 
acterizes all his work. It is not too much to assume that the future 
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“THE INEXORABLE” 


Bronze head by Tosto 
which was awarded third 
prize for sculpture when 
exhibited in the National 
Salon, Buenos Aires, in 
1927 





Courtesy of ‘* Argentina’”’ 


artistic possibilities of this young sculptor will be such as will place 
him eventually with the five or six Argentinian sculptors destined to 
carry on the magnificent work begun by Rogelio Irurtia. 


Il. CLOTILDE ZANETTA OF CHILE 


In the recent revival of beauty for its own sake in which American 
churches are sharing with the rest of American architecture and in 
which American architects are turning to the best of the old world 
for their inspiration, the work of Senorita Clotilde Zanetta, a Chilean 
student of sculpture trained by American teachers in the Art Academy 
of Cincinnati, under the direction of Mr. Clement J. Barnhorn, is 
attracting considerable attention. Next to Mr. Barnhorn’s own 
Crucifixion group to be executed in heroic size for the new church of 
Santa Monica and which is likely to prove his masterpiece in ecclesi- 
astical sculpture, stand the two figures by this young Chilean sculptor 
of the Virgin and St. Joseph, designed for the altar of the Gothic 
chapel of the Fenwick Club in Cincinnati. 

These two simplified forms, slender, tall and stately, in the old 
classic Gothic tradition, will be entirely in keeping with their sur- 
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TWO SCULPTURES IN IVORY 


These figures of Our Blessed Lady and St. Joseph, by Clotilde Zanetta, are to be reproduced in 
marble for the Gothic Chapel of the Fenwick Club in Cincinnati 
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Courtesy of ‘* Chile’’ 


“MADONNA AND CHILD” 


This sculpture in high relief, executed 
by Clotilde Zanetta, was one of the 
features of a recent exhibit in the 
Cincinnati Museum 


roundings on the side altars of the chapel. 
Our Lady is represented with her hands 
folded as in prayer, an effect emphasized 
by the simple arrangement of the verti- 
cal lines of the folds of her robe. The 
strength of character and spirituality re- 
vealed in the fine modeling of the head is 
heightened rather than obscured by the 
close-fitting veil which falls over the 
shoulders, adding a touch of austere dig- 
nity. St. Joseph is shown with his head 
humbly bowed, holding his carpenter’s 
rule in his hands. These pieces have 
already been sent to Italy to be repro- 
duced in marble. 

Miss Zanetta has also completed the 
figures of Our Lord and St. Theresa for 
the shrines of the Sacred Heart and ‘The 
Little Flower,” respectively, where they 
have been installed in a decorative set- 
ting in the side walls. The drapery of 
the mantle in the figure representing Our 
Lord relieves the dominant perpendicular 
lines of the composition. St. Theresa is 
shown in her deftly modeled Carmelite 
robes, crucifix, and flowers in her arms, 
gazing directly forward as if visualizing a 
world made better by her gift of roses. 
These two figures are all the more re- 
markable in view of the limitations of 
even the highest relief. 

Senorita Zanetta was born in the city 
of Concepcion, on the banks of the wind- 
ing Bio-Bio, Chile, where she lived till six 
years ago, and it was in the School of 
Fine Arts of Santiago, the capital, that 
she studied drawing and painting before 
coming to live in Cincinnati. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Barnhorn, at the Art 
Academy there, she has proved very suc- 
cessful, especially in the realm of ecclesi- 
astical sculpture, to which she has devoted 
herself during the last few years. She 
has only recently become a professional. 
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Of her Madonna and Child, which was one of the features in the 
sculptural wing of the spring exhibition of the academy this year, 
a leading Cincinnati critic wrote: 

The present piece is a fine example of the kind of work Miss Zanetta produces. 
While somewhat reminiscent of her master’s work, it is a thoroughly compe- 
tent design as well as a finely modeled figure. In it Miss Zanetta seems con- 
cerned first with the period design of her model and next with its spiritual inter- 
pretation. It is a statement of simple facts, modeled in a restrained and simple 
manner plus great force of feeling. ... Miss Zanetta’s fine craftsmanship is 
always apparent. 


Miss Zanetta’s Christmas statuette in ivory representing the 
Virgin Mary was the outstanding offering this year of the Crafters’ 
annual Christmas sale. ‘‘The exquisite slender figure,” said the 
critic, ‘‘with its reverent bowed head embodies in both form and 
expression the pure and holy joy that lies at the heart of the Christ- 
mas story.” 

This talented young South American is unassuming and modest to 
a fault in the opinion of her masters and others who know her well. 
Mr. Barnhorn, who has himself made many important contributions 
to ecclesiastical sculpture, has given the following warm appreciation 
of Miss Zanetta’s merits: 

I find in Miss Zanetta an unusual talent. She never rushes into her work with- 
out thinking, whether she is doing a portrait or a figure study or some religious 
subject. ... She always expresses the sentiment and apparently enters into 
the work with all her heart. This is particularly the case in some of the work 
she made for the chapel in the Seminary of Cincinnati for the archbishop of this 
diocese. It is very difficult to put into words what I feel about her work. One 
must see it to admire it. . . . Miss Zanetta deserves all encouragement and I 
hope that people will give her this, and especially her compatriots in Chile. 
They ought to be proud of her and they would be if they knew her and her work. 
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HE United States Technical Cooperating Committee of the 
projected Inter-American. Conference of Biblographers 
which came into being by virtue of a resolution of the Sixth 
International Conference of American States has, recently, 

under the direction of its chairman, Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
and at the request of the Pan American Union, made a survey of 
the bibliographic situation in the United States as a fundamental 
step in the preparations for that assembly. The members of this 
committee are as follows: 


Ernest Cushing Richard- Charles Wilson Hackett. 
son, Chairman. Herbert Ingram Priestley. 
William Warner Bishop. James A. Robertson. 
Martha L. Gericke. 




















The survey in question is but the first of a series of similar surveys 
and informative reports to be made by the states members of the 
Pan American Union. The Technical Cooperating Committee most 
earnestly desires that this material, so fundamentally necessary to 
any continental view of bibliography, will become available at a not 
too distant date. 

The text of the survey of the United States section follows: 


A SURVEY OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


This survey has been prepared at the request of the Pan American 
Union as a statement of the bibliographical situation in the United 
States in view of the proposed conference, to which the bibliographers 
of the United States are looking forward with the keenest interest. 

The extraordinary increase of communications with the Hispanic 
American nations has developed a universal interest, economic and 
intellectual, in these countries, and a new appreciation of the values 
which the United States derives from close contact with their cultures. 
Teachers and readers of the literature of the Latin-American nations 
have multiplied rapidly, and the quality of this literature has been 
something of a revelation as to what they have been losing in human 
culture through lack of closer relations with Latin America. The 
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bibliographers of the United States have also been surprised to realize 
the practical genius for bibliographical work of these nations. 

The result of all this has been a great increase in the demand for 
Latin-American books, a demand difficult to fill. Librarians, there- 
fore, have a very practical interest in what this conference may 
contribute toward the solution of the problem of how to choose and 
buy Latin-American books and how to insure that the scholars and 
research workers in the United States will find copies for use here, or, 
failing this, be enabled to find them in some Latin-American library 
either by personal visit or through a loan. 

At the same time this quickened interest in Latin-American books 
on the part of the United States reading public and scholars has led the 
latter to wonder whether the Latin-American reading public and 
scholars are not equally alive to the advantages of personal and 
literary contacts between the two cultures, and correspondingly keen 
to find and use the facilities developed here. 

The lines of this survey follow closely those of a similar survey 
prepared three or four years ago for the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations. The figures, generally, have 
been brought up to date, but where this was impracticable the figures 
of 1924 have been used. 

This survey is concerned mainly with bibliography, which is the 
science dealing with the description and history of books, including 
details of authorship, editions, dates, typography and format, etc., 
together with some idea of bookselling and library management. 


I. AUTHORSHIP 
Annual Production. 

The United States Copyright Office registered for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, 193,914 records of intellectual work of all sorts. Of 
the total number registered, 121,067 are, under the definition of the 
law, ‘‘books”’; 32,911 volumes, 61,170 pamphlets and leaflets, and 
26,986 periodical press articles. Many of these are, of course, trivial. 
These figures do not include noncopyrighted publications, the number 
of which is practically always greater than that of the copyrighted. 

Altogether the annual total of books catalogued and kept in United 
States libraries, including 40,000 volumes of periodicals, is well over 
135,000, in addition to 35,000 pieces of music, maps, documents, 
prints, works of art, drawings, lectures, and sermons. Of this enor- 
mous total the books which are “‘in the trade’’, that is, of such interest 
and demand as to pay for handling commercially, is perhaps 10,000. 


Organization of Production. 

Associations for intellectual work include: Institutions of education 
and learning (see Reverdin’s three pamphlets on American colleges, 
learned societies, and foundations), Research Foundations and Learned. 
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Societies, and learned societies of the type enumerated in Thompson’s 
Handbook of Learned Societies (Carnegie Institute, 1908), in number 
not far from one thousand. 

Directories of Authors and Authorship.—The American Who’s Who 
has always given special attention to authors and their published 
works. Various Bibliographical Guides include the Evans, Allibone, 
the American Catalogue, the United States Catalogue, etc. Critical 
book reviews are published in most of the great Sunday newspapers, 
such as the New York Times, Tribune, Boston Transcript, etc. 

Analytical indexes to serial literature include Poole’s Index, the 
Reader’s Guide (Wilson), Magazine Subject Index (Faxon), Agri- 
cultural Index (Wilson), Dramatic Index (Faxon), Writings on Amer- 
ican History, Index to Legal Periodicals (Wilson), Index Medicus, 
Cumulative Index to Medical Literature, Business Digest, Public 
Affairs Information Digest, Engineering Index, Industrial Arts 
Index, etc. 

For newspapers the admirable New York Times Index serves also 
as a valuable guide to any newspaper. 


Organization of Authors. 

Professional Associations of Authorship operate for conference work, 
matters of compensation, copyright, contract with publishers, placing 
of manuscripts, relief, insurance, pensions, etc. They include the 
Authors’ Club (organized 1882), and the Authors’ League of America. 

Professional Schools of Authorship.——Nearly all the colleges and 
universities give courses in authorship, composition, fiction writing, 
short-story writing, etc. Schools, departments, or courses in journal- 
ism exist in 83 universities and colleges. 

Copyright matters are handled for authors by the Copyright League 
of America. 

2. PUBLISHING AND BOOKSELLING 


Print publication.—The number of books and pamphlets printed 
and published in the United States is estimated at 95,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, of which 300,000,000 copies were printed, and 40,000 
volumes of 20,489 newspapers and periodicals, of which 17,000,000,000 
copies were printed. 

The number of printing and publishing establishments in the United 
States in 1919 was 30,611 (31,681 in 1925). Of these, 13,089 were 
book, 17,362 newspaper and periodical, and 160 music publishers. 
Other publishing trade establishments were: Bookbinding, 1,113; 
engraving, 421; and lithographing, 331. The capital involved in all 
the publishing trades was something over $1,000,000,000, the persons 
engaged were 455,822, and the value of the products $1,699,789 ,299. 
The organized book trade includes about 1,300 firms which publish 
books for sale. 
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The newspaper and periodical publishing trade included in 1919, 
17,362 periodical publishers, who printed 17,000,000,000 copies of 
2,000,000 issues of 20,489 periodicals, including newspapers. It has 
two useful catalogues—Ayers and Severance. The retail trade 
includes, according to the Trade Manual, about 2,500 dealers. 

Trade lists. —The chief publishers of book-trade aids, the Bowker 
Company and the Wilson Company, have set an example of coopera- 
tion by dividing between them enterprises formerly competitive, each 
improving its own specialties. The Bowker Company issues the 
Publisher’s Weekly which gives each week a list of the full titles of 
current publications, and the American Trade List Annual which 
contains the trade catalogues of nearly 400 publishers. The Wilson 
Company accumulates these titles in the Cumulative Book Index and 
also in the Five Years’ Volume of the United States Catalogue. 

The Associations include the American Bookselling Association, the 
Booksellers’ League, the American Publishers’ Copyright League, the 
National Association of Book Publishers, and others. 


3. LIBRARIES 


Statistics —The latest published report of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education (1926) gives statistics to 1923 of 8,544 libraries 
having more than 1,000 volumes each, and a total of 126,914,414 
volumes, compared with 8,302 libraries with a total of 86,802,877 
volumes in 1913, and 423 libraries with a total of 2,105,652 volumes 
in 1849. Of libraries of less than 1,000 volumes, the list of the 
bureau includes about 20,000. This excludes all common-school, 
Sunday-school, and church libraries, except a few of the largest, as 
also all private libraries. 

The United States census of 1850, 1860, and 1870 attempted to 
include all these classes. The total number so included in 1870 was 
164,815 libraries, of which 108,800 were private and 56,015 public 
(with 19,456,518 volumes). Of the public libraries, 14,375 were 
school, 38,055 Sunday-school and church, leaving 3,885 general 
libraries, compared with 2,068 in 1860 and 1,217 in 1850. The private 
libraries averaged about 250 volumes each. 

The number of public libraries, to-day, on this standard (Census 
Law of 1870) may be estimated as more than 300,000—general, public, 
society, and school libraries, 20,000; common-school libraries, 75,000; 
Sunday-school, church, parochial, Y. M. C. A., religious education, 
and theological libraries, 200,000; business, club, fraternal, grange, 
and other libraries for the use of more than one family, probably 
many more than 25,000; perhaps, therefore, 310,000 in all, compared 
with 56,015 in 1870, 27,870 in 1860, and 15,015 in 1850. 

In 1929 there are 83 libraries of over 200,000 volumes. 
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Private libraries in the sense contemplated by the law of 1870 
must to-day number several million. The number of private libraries 
of considerable size or special distinction is already large and growing 
rapidly. A list published in 1914 contained nearly 2,000 names. 

The figures for all classes of general libraries, as given by the 
bureau at various times, in periods of 25 years, is as follows: (1776) 
29, (1800) 49, (1825) 228, (1850) 779, (1875) 3,682, (1900) 9,561, 
(1923) 20,000. 

The control of 5,013 libraries having 3,000 or more volumes in 1923 
was as follows: Public, 2,410 (United States Federal Government, 73; 
States, 309; county, 119; city, 1,273; township, town, borough, 
village, 686); corporations and society, 981; university, college, and 
school, 1,503. Perhaps the most typical recent development in 
American libraries is the growth of those of commercial and industrial 
corporations, notably chemical, electrical, insurance, banking, etc. 

University, college, and professional school libraries number nearly 
800 (report 1923 to 1926), with 37,391,939 volumes. Thirty-eight of 
these have some special distinction. The combined statistics of these 
38 for 1928 show a total of 17,764,215 volumes, and total accessions 
of 858,611, an average of 22,600. The amount expended on books 
was $2,294,896, an average of $60,391. The average staff was 32; 
the total paid for salaries $2,941,829; the average salary $1,875. 

Special libraries have their own “‘Special Libraries” organization 
and periodical. They include a wide variety of libraries such as 
railroad, business, engineering, military, naval and merchant marine, 
legislative reference and municipal reference, financial, insurance, 
forestry, fashion, camp, prison, directory, agricultural, commerce, 
etc. The Special Libraries Directory for 1925 lists 975 such libraries. 

Children’s libraries.—A typical development of the American public 
library is the work with children. 

Traveling libraries—The traveling library is a variety now very 
extensively in use. It consists of a small collection of books put up 
in a box which, when opened, serves also as bookcase. 


Geographical Distribution: Centers. 

The geographical distribution of libraries is such that more than 
half of the larger are in the States northeast from Washington, 
within six hours of New York, and half the remainder in the adjoining 
North Central States within 12 hours of Chicago. Thus, geographic- 
ally, the chief library centers are New York and Chicago. For the 
purpose of intellectual workers, however, the chief centers may be 
listed as Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco, in the order named. Philadelphia, lymg between New York 
and Washington, with two major libraries, and the group between 
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New York and Chicago, which includes Ithaca, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Ann Arbor, are effective subcenters. 

Washington, as a library center, has besides the Library of Congress 
with its 3,800,000 volumes, eight other libraries with an average of a 
quarter of a million each, and many smaller but highly specialized 
libraries of particular importance. An hour away, in Baltimore, 
there are three other libraries of distinction: The Enoch Pratt, the 
Peabody, and that of Johns Hopkins University. Within from three 
to six hours are the libraries of Philadelphia and New York. 

The Library of Congress now numbers 3,726,502 volumes with 
1,033,513 pieces of music, 462,860 prints, 1,068,874 maps and views, 
and a very large number of manuscripts. It added last year 169,735 
volumes and pamphlets, with 40,617 maps and views, 11,456 pieces 
of music, and 6,202 prints. Its total appropriations for 1929 amount 
to $2,170,847. Attractive surroundings, interests and occupations, 
and moderate cost of living contribute to the value of Washington 
as a study center for the research student. 

New York. Of eight libraries in the United States having more than 
900,000 volumes in 1923, three were in New York City, and four with- 
in six hours’ ride of New York, the eighth being in Chicago. 

The New York Public Library numbers (1928) 3,072,391; Columbia, 
1,132,236; and Brooklyn Public (1929), more than 1,000,000. Within 
two hours by rail are Yale with 1,902,512 volumes, Princeton with 
750,000 volumes, and Philadelphia with two libraries of over half a 
million volumes each, also the excellent Newark Public Library of 
270,000 volumes. Brooklyn Public Library, with more than 
1,000,000 volumes, has a good reference library and 44 branches and 
stations; Queens Public Library has 38 branches and stations. 

The New York Public Library has a reference department of about 
1,890,865 volumes, with 11,000 daily users, housed in a central 
building of modern construction situated at the busiest center of 
city activities, with 43 circulation branches and 952 minor distributing 
agencies. It expends nearly $2,000,000 annually. 

The theological libraries of New York include three of the leading 
American seminary libraries (Union, Jewish, and general) and, near 
by, in Connecticut and New Jersey, are six more of similar rank. It 
has 10 medical libraries, 18 law libraries, 4 historical and geographical 
society libraries of importance, 2 engineering society libraries, 2 
museum libraries, including the valuable collection of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Fine Arts, 2 botanical libraries, the distinctive 
library of the American Museum of Natural History, the extremely 
choice and valuable library of the Hispanic Society of America, and 
7 college and university libraries. Last in time, least in size, but 
first in bibliographical distinction is the Morgan Library. 
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Boston. The Boston district contains two of the five American 
libraries having (in 1923) more than 1,000,000 volumes: Harvard 
University with 2,322,400 and the Boston Public with 1,284,094. 
The Boston Athenaeum with more than a quarter of a million, the 
State Library with more than 200,000, and the Institute of Tech- 
nology are also libraries of distinction. The Harvard University 
Library at Cambridge, only a few minutes by subway from the Bos- 
ton State House and the Boston Public Library, is the leading 
library of this group and the leading university library. It is the 
oldest of the large reference libraries and the largest, as to reference 
material, with the exception of the Library of Congress. The 
Boston Public Library contains many special collections of the first 
importance. Its circulation department has some 30 or more 
branches and 200 minor stations and deposits. It expends about 
half a million dollars annually. Special law libraries of this locality 
number 6, medical libraries 6, theological libraries 11. In addition, 
93 other special libraries are listed. 

Chicago has in its public hbrary 1,454,232 volumes, the only 
library of over a million volumes west of Washington, and it has three 
other libraries of the first importance, each containing from half to 
three-quarters of a million volumes or more. Within its natural 
radius are 8 of the 23 libraries having more than half a million volumes. 

The University Library has 800,000 volumes. The Newberry and 
the John Crerar libraries of about half a million each are modern 
hbraries of exceptional choiceness and efficiency. The public hbrary 
consists of a central organization with 76 delivery stations and 898 
other branches, stations, and deposits. The special law libraries 
number 11, theological 11, medical 3, and other special libraries 13. 

Libraries within the radius of Chicago include university hbraries 
as follows: Northwestern, 302,314 volumes; Illinois, 368,329; 
Indiana, 187,384; Wisconsin, 391,762; Iowa, 279,575; Michigan, 
681,025; Ohio, 317,503; Minnesota, 550,107; and Missouri, 249,461. 
Public libraries of first rank in the Chicago region are as follows: 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 
Buffalo. Each of these libraries forms a research center of some 
distinction. 

California. The libraries of San Francisco are not of first size, due 
to destruction caused by the fire and earthquake of a number of years 
ago. The library of the University of California in Berkeley, which 
adjoins San Francisco, has 706,625 volumes, with many very impor- 
tant collections. The Leland Stanford University near San Francisco, 
whose library numbers 490,733 volumes, and the State Library 
at Sacramento, have first-class collections, while the public libraries 
in the Los Angeles region farther south are improving with 
extraordinary rapidity, the same being true of the college and public 
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libraries of Oregon and Washington farther north. The location of 
the Huntington Library at San Gabriel adds appreciably to the dis- 
tinction of the Los Angeles region. It already draws special students - 
from all over the country and from abroad. 

The law libraries are 16; medical libraries, 2; theological libraries, 7. 


Coordinating Factors 

The chief factor in promoting cooperation among American libraries 
is the group of Library and Bibliographical Associations, affiliated 
with, or cooperating with, the American Library Association. There 
is no Federal supervision of libraries and no department of education 
in the Government of the United States. It has recently been pro- 
posed to raise the Bureau of Education to a department, but nothing 
has yet come of this. There are, however, several Federal agencies 
which help, as well as other public agencies, State, county, and 
municipal. The Bureau of Education itself has, since 1867, through 
its statistics and other data, performed a very great service in the 
promotion of cooperation. 

Still more important is the unofficial but progressive and unique 
work of the Library of Congress, which is, de facto, the National Library 
of the United States. This library has no authority over other 
libraries but, during the last quarter of a century, it has developed 
methods of cooperation which embrace libraries all over the country. 

A third Federal agency of coordination is the Superintendent of 
Public Documents and the system of depository libraries for public 
documents. 

A fourth agency is the Smithsonian Institution. This is the natural 
Federal agency in all matters of learning, especially in international 
material. It manages the system of international exchanges by which 
the universities receive the publications of foreign institutions of 
learning or education, and it lends and borrows international material. 

State agencies include the libraries and library commissions of the 
various States of the Union. Most States have both. 

Associations. The typical American method for the promotion 
of cooperation is the voluntary association. Such groups include 
local clubs and associations, State and provincial associations, 
regional associations, and national or international associations. The 
American Library Association since its foundation in 1876 has been 
the chief agent for promoting cooperation among United States 
libraries. It has a membership of 10,526, and acts in various degrees 
of cooperation with 130 other associations and clubs, of which 
81 are in organic affiliation. Ten of these are national in scope, 
49 are regional, State, and provincial library associations, while 
40 are State and provincial library commissions. 
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The headquarters of the association are located at East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Jll., with a permanent secretariat. Its budget for 
1925 disposes of more than $200,000. Full details as to the work of 
the association, its committees, publications, cooperating societies, 
associations, clubs, etc., are contained in the American Library 
Association Handbook, 1928.* The list of the committees given in 
this handbook constitutes the best outline of American library actiy- 
ities to be found. It may be added that the Bibliographical Society 
of America cooperates closely with the A. L. A. 

The technical library organs include: The Library Journal, founded 
in 1876, Libraries (Public), founded 1896, the American Library 
Association Bulletin, the official organ of the association from 1907, 
the Bulletin of Biblicgraphy and Dramatic Index (Boston, 1897), 
Special Libraries (1910), The American Library Association Book 
List (1905 sq.). 

For details of United States hbrary matters, in general, consult 
The Library Annual, 1917, A. L. A. Handbook, 1928, and the Amer- 
ican Library Directory, 1927-28. This also contains a useful List 
of Latin American Libraries by Li. N. Feipel, based on the Pan Amer- 
ican Union List by the Librarian, an up-to-date bibliography of 
periodical articles on United State library matters, and an Index of 
Special Collections in United States Libraries. 

Library schools include 19 schools accredited by the association and 
22 accredited summer-school courses, while many other courses or 
schools are conducted in connection with various colleges and library 
commissions. The American Library Directory contains an extensive 
account of 23 library schools and briefer accounts of 67 minor and 
summer schools. 
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By Matiutpa PuHrIuies 


Chief Statistician, Pan American Union 


HE total trade of the United States with the 20 Latin-American 
Republics for the year ended December 31, 1928, as shown 
in the tables below compiled from statements furnished by 
the Statistical Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce, Department of Commerce, amounted to $1,780,000,000, 
exceeding slightly that of 1927, when the figure was $1,763,000,000. 
The value of the total trade in 1928 was 139.35 per cent greater than 
n the pre-war year 1913. 

In 1928 imports into the United States from Latin America, 
amounting to $948,143,000, declined 1.17 per cent in value from a 
year earlier, while exports to that region, aggregating $831,466,000, 
expanded 3.41 per cent. A comparison of figures for 1928 with those 
for 1913 shows, for imports and exports, increases of 122.08 and 
162.65 per cent, respectively. 

The following tables show the value of the United States trade with 
each of the Republics of Latin America for the years 1913, 1927, and 
1928, and the percentage change in 1928 from 1913 and 1927: 


Umited States imports from Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 























1928 percent | . 

change from—. 

Country 1913 1927 1928 Sys a 

1913 1927 

ANTLG 5] CO jee ete a Se ee else ES ne ce arn a a lac ry lM ee Ye $81, 735 | $137,815 | $124, 522 +52. 34 —9. 64 
Gur eran el ax i ase aa es oe IRN pet 3, 414 10, 179 9, 564 | +180. 14 —6. 03 
US al via OTe eee cae tee a Gt ei 1, 470 1, 545 3, 206 | +118. 09 +107. 50 
DET OM GLUT AS HAW e  R OE Rea Sioa tere de eal Use unee ake 3, 314 9, 311 12, 289 | +270. 82 +31. 98 
INT CARA GUA sae ye weadias oii eteteus els Barty Le eye 1, 668 4, 227 5, 483 | +228. 17 +29. 71 
COSTAR Caer nate NE is aati tatiea aelgs Relay Wea a) Cat me AS aN 38, 458 6, 035 5, 570 +61. 07 —7.70 
CELT TTT A vets Seta Neale aR aN cet Gen Cunha etc NR a 4, 665 5, 384 6, 458 +38. 43 +19. 94 
Chass er ae RE earn emote ee Sey eee eNO 125, 094 256, 786 202, 677 +62. 01 —21. 07 
IDaxeaban(ereyay IN ob VO 3, 992 11, 026 9,374 | +134. 81 —14. 98 
De Re att PS a ce ead 810 1, 248 1, 567 +93. 45 +25. 56 
North American Republics____.______________- 229,620 | 443,556 | 380,710 | +65.80 —14. 16 
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United States imports from Latin America—Continued 


[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 

































































1928 per cent 
change from— 
Country 1913 1927 1928 
1913 1927 

PAST OTN GATE nae pe See ate teers annie ere lee em pees 25, 576 97, 240 99,485 | +288. 97 +2. 30 
IBOliVI ae 4 Sab Sree ates eS eee 8 aie Rite Pa, (4) 218 DAS eeesue ste —6. 42 
PESTA Z UU Se capa eh ee cems Pire eam mpetcs oyiee kane 100, 948 203, 027 220, 668 | +118. 59 +8. 68 
(ii) oes SRI Baraca a cs ee nN oe Re EY 29, 554 61, 857 75,160 | +153. 17 +21. 50 
@OlOM Dias eee FRR Sy Siete ne een Coen ects ce Mice 15, 714 87, 803 94,619 | +501. 30 +7. 76 
HEY CULE CLOT eee oe ee ee ene SUE NET yp eae 3, 463 5, 193 5,345 | +54. 34 +2. 92 
PP ATS CULE yp ere ee eres ie tel Seal = ee 67 913 555 | +728. 35 —39. 21 
TP CTU aeRO e biipene da ela n ne ee Nel 10, 825 20, 091 20,776 | +91. 92 +3. 40 
URI hi eeke 3 re ee ary pee ee the eed 1, 861 10, 895 11,757 | +531. 75 +7.91 
WASUINELADIG) Flea eects Weis ess ieee St Se ee Ly 9, 309 28, 598 38, 864 | +317. 48 +35. 89 

South American Republics. ___---_____-_______ 197,317 | 515,835 | 567, 483 | +187. 57 +10. 00 

ANON Iba y pin ANianenKen a nee see esee ee 426, 937 | 959,391 | 948,143 | +122. 08 —1.17 

1 Less than $500. 
United States exports to Latin America 
{Values in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted] 

WEEK CO eee ie an TS Se epee ee ee $48, 052 | $109, 148 | $115, 652 | +140. 68 +5. 95 
Gira terra aye eet seer eae ee yee Dales ANE ae 3, 367 10, 632 13, 317 | +295. 51 +25. 25 
TS alviadorsse ene. Sah ee Sees FS ea ey aed see 2, 271 6, 869 7,617 | +235. 40 +10. 88 
FET OU GLUT AS een en ese as emp ee a ela kare 3, 753 8, 487 9,729 | +159. 23 +14. 63 
ING Cara Bl ae eee ho See ee es Se ean Rt ae wes 2, 888 6, 950 7,357 | +154. 74 +5. 85 
Costa cae: ts At Sask ae NS ae eee eS BL ly/ 7, 298 8,087 | +129. 94 +10. 81 
ANAM aaa ose a see PO oS eae ee oe | 24,368 | 34, 051 34,201 | +40.35 +0. 44 
CUD aE es ae wae eae ee Oe ane Eee 73, 239 | 155, 383 127, 860 +74. 57 =17. 71 
IDyovaavbaneena WGA ONE. - sn 5,574 | 18,871 16, 827 | +201. 88 —10. 83 
DTG Glee oes ee ee Oa le a ck cng i Pe Le a 5,698 | 11,071 12, 742 | +123. 62 +15. 09 

North American Republics__._______--__-___- 172,727 | 368,760 | 353,389} +104.59| —4.16 
IAT SONG aj See ee Nees ee tied ape ee ee Sa 54, 980 163, 486 178, 899 | +225. 38 +9. 42 
TES OUT WiL Ge NG a ata s Ae naets Se ttre ha Pe 963 4, 942 4,950 | +414. 01 +0. 16 
BLAZE ea or Se eed ee RE 39, 901 88, 737 100, 076 | +150. 81 2577 
CD62 42 She Ree RN a arl Roek a enol e ple at 16,617 | 37,889 40, 361 | +142. 88 +6. 52 
Colombia's se 5 oe ete eS es ee are Se ee 7, 647 48, 694 58, 596 | +666. 26 +20. 33 
CUA COR aah eR SE See ans nee Sane 2, 822 | 5, 531 6,595 | +133. 69 +19. 23 
Paraguay. 2. oo se eel ee ee Sea Dee 215 1,317 1, 354 | +529. 76 +2. 80 
POM = 50 eb Se A ee hE ee Pee ea 7, 609 24, 870 23,409 | +207. 64 —5. 87 
(Urugiay:s cae SSR See Se eg ee ae ee ae 7, 617 25, 060 26,017 | +241. 56 +3. 81 
WCTIG ZG] Be occa at ae Sem eS arma eee a tet Se eat 5,462 | 34, 744 37, 820 | +592. 42 +8. 85 

South American Republics_____________-_____- 143, 833 | 435,270 | 478,077 | +232.38 +9. 83 

AROEN Ibenota Aeneas 2 316, 560 | 804,030 | 831,466 | +162. 65 +3. 41 




















Nore.—United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and ex- 
ported to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia 
and Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 






INTERNAT IONAL TREATIES 
X Ge, AND RELATIONS — ¢ af 


BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 


BounpDARY TREATY.—A Treaty on Boundaries and Railway Com- 
munications, supplementary to those of March 27, 1867, and Novem- 
ber 17, 1903, and replacing the four protocols of September 3, 1925, 
was signed by representatives of Bolivia and Brazil in the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations in Rio de Janeiro on December 25, 1928. (Jornal 
do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, December 26, 1928.) 


BOLIVIA-PERU 


Bounpary Commission.—The press recently reported that the 
Commission appointed by the Bolivian and Peruvian Governments 
for the delimitation of their common frontiers has finished its labors 
as far as the actual surveying is concerned. A special demarcation 
of Lakes Huina and Titicaca has also been effected. Certain calcula- 
tions have still to be made with regard to the Desaguadero River 
and Soana Island. 


COLOMBIA-MEXICO 


ARBITRATION TREATY.—A treaty of arbitration between Mexico 
and Colombia, signed on July 11, 1928, was signed by President 
Portes Gil, of Mexico, on December 13, 1928, following its ratification 
by the Senate. (Diario Oficial, Mexico, January 10, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


AERIAL NAVIGATION CONVENTION APPROVED.—The Ibero American 
Aerial Navigation Convention signed in Madrid on November 1, 1926, 
by Spain, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Chile, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, was approved by the Costa Rican Congress and signed by 
President Gonzalez Viquez on November 20 and 22, 1928, respec- 
tively. (La Gaceta, San Jose, November 27, 1928.) 


CUBA-MEXICO 


TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE.—A convention for the exchange of 
telegraphic correspondence between Mexico and Cuba, signed in 
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Habana, June 29, 1928, was ratified by the Mexican Senate, and 
signed by President Portes Gil, December 13, 1928. (Diario Oficial, 
Mexico, January 9, 1929.) 


MEXICO-PANAMA 


ConsuLAR CoNnvENTION.—On December 1, 1928, the President ot 
Panama signed Law No. 61 of 1928 of the National Assembly of 
Panama ratifying the convention on consular duties, rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities signed by the representatives of Mexico and 
Panama in Mexico City on June 9, 1928; also the protocol thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Panama, December 8, 1928.) 

On December 13, 1928, following its ratification by the Senate, 
President Portes Gil of Mexico signed the above-mentioned con- 
vention. (Diario Oficial, Mexico, January 9, 1929.) 


PANAMA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY CoprE.—On November 12, 1928, Presi- 
dent Arosemena signed Law No. 36 of November 12, 1928, by which 
the National Assembly of Panama ratified the convention embodying 
the Pan American Sanitary Code, signed in the city of Habana in 
November, 1924, by accredited representatives of the majority of 
the Governments of this continent, and the additional Protocol 
signed in Lima on October 19, 1927, both effective in Panama on 
publication in the Gaceta Oficial of November 26, 1928. 

COMMERCIAL AVIATION; CONDITION OF FOREIGNERS; CONSULAR 
AGENTS; DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF STATES IN CASE OF CIVIL UPRISINGS.— 
The four conventions named, signed February 20, 1928, at the Sixth 
International Conference of American States held in Habana, were 
ratified by the President and National Assembly of Panama by the 
following laws: 

Commercial aviation—Law No. 38 of November 12, 1928. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Nov. 29, 1928.) 

Condition of foreigners.—Law No. 39 of November 12, 1928. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Nov. 29, 1928.) 

Consular Agents.——Law No. 40 of November 16, 1928. (Gaceta Oficial, 
Nov. 30, 1928.) 


Duties and Rights of States in Case of Civil War.—Law No. 60 of December 1, 
1928. (Gaceta Oficial, Dec. 8, 1928.) 


PERU-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION ON PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LaAw.—The Convention 
on Private International Law signed at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States held in Habana in February, 1928, 
was ratified by the National Congress of Peru on December 27, 1928. 
(La Prensa, Lima, Dec. 28, 1928.) 
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BRAZIL 


RENT LAW REPEALED.—On December 28, 1928, the President of 
Brazil signed a decree sanctioning the legislative resolution repealing 
Law No. 4303 of November 22, 1921, which provided for the limita- 
tion of rentals on dwellings in Rio de Janeiro during a period when 
there was a housing shortage. Other later regulations issued to 
cover the same situation are also repealed by the above-mentioned 
decree. Now that Rio de Janeiro is being enlarged by the addition 
of new sections, the necessity for a legal limit on rentals for dwellings 
is disappearing, as the balance between supply and demand is being 
restored. 

CHILE 


AGRICULTURAL CoLONIZATION Banx.—A law creating an agricul- 
tural colonization bank was recently enacted by Congress and 
signed by the President on December 10, 1928. The bank is charged 
with the duty of forming, directing, and administering colonies for 
organizing and increasing production, of promoting the subdivision 
of agricultural property, and of fostering colonization by national 
and foreign farmers. The capital of the bank will be 100,000,000 
pesos, to be supplied by the Government over a period of five years 
(1929 to 1933), from the Extraordinary Budget referred to in Law 
No. 4303, of February 15, 1928. (See Bulletin for May, 1928, p. 508. 
Loans will be sought as necessary to carry out the Government 
program of public works, etc.) 

The land for the colonies shall be acquired by public bid, direct 
purchase, or by expropriation, within certain restrictions on expro- 
priable property. Land thus acquired shall be divided into lots 
not greater than 20 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres) of irrigable 
land north of the Maule River, 40 hectares of such land south of the 
Maule, and 500 hectares of unirrigated land. The colonists will 
make a small initial payment for the land, completing purchase 
over a term of years. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


MarRIAGE LAW.—The marriage law signed by the President 
November 14, 1928, was published in the Gaceta Oficial for December 
5, 1928. The law establishes the conditions to be complied with for 
the celebration of matrimony, and regulates everything concerning 
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formalities, competent functionaries, registration, opposition, annul- 
ment, etc. 

PARENTAL OBLIGATIONS.—On November 24, 1928, the President 
signed a law defining the obligations of the father, or lacking a 
father, of the mother, towards children under 18 years of age. Ac- 
cording to the law, it is incumbent on the parent to feed, clothe, 
maintain, educate, and provide shelter for his children, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate. 


ECUADOR 


Rapio REGULATIONS.—Regulations governing broadcasting from 
privately owned radio stations to supersede any existing regulations 
to the contrary were issued by Provisional President Ayora on 
September 28, 1928. Some of the more important provisions of the 
decree are as follows: 

The establishment of radio clubs is authorized, but they shall be organized 
only in the provincial capitals and there shall not be more than one in each 
capital. 

An operation permit shall be required of owners of all stations other than 
exclusively radiotelegraphic stations of fixed wave length. 

Operators shall communicate all calls of distress promptly to the proper relief 
agencies; the sending of false calls of distress is severely penalized. 

Experimental stations shall keep records of their various experiments with 
the respective results; the broadcasting of commercial information or news by 
such stations is strictly prohibited. 

The radio inspector of each district is authorized to inspect private stations 
and enforce the regulations. He shall render a report every three months of 
the number of stations in his district and their activities during that period. 


GUATEMALA 


CREATION OF NEW GOVERNMENT BUREAU.—A new bureau under 
the Department of Finance and Public Credit to be known as the 
National Property Bureau was created by an executive decree of 
November 10, 1928. In accordance with the provisions of the decree, 
the bureau will inspect and directly administer buildings used by the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers and by the government 
departments; schools and charitable institutions; libraries, museums, 
etc.; post offices and telegraph and telephone offices; lighthouses; 
railways; prisons and other correctional institutions; military estab- 
lishments; parks and public squares; government real-estate holdings; 
electric plants, etc. 

PANAMA 


Crry PLANNING.—On November 23, 1928, President Arosemena 
signed a law passed by the National Assembly providing that plans 
be drawn of the national and departmental capitals, and other cities 
whose growth warrants it, to assist in the preparation of schemes for 
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city developments as to transportation and extension in accordance 
with modern conveniences and sanitation. When such plans have 
been approved, no other development not in accordance with them 
may be undertaken in those cities. 

Nationa Boarp or HrattH.—Law 52 of November 30, 1928, 
provides for the establishment of the National Board of Health to 
consist of five members appointed by the President of the Republic, 
and to include the Sanitation Engineer and the Director of Hygiene 
and Public Health. Among the other duties of the board, it is to 
serve as an advisory body to the Department of Hygiene and Public 
Health and Santo Tomas Hospital; to issue, revoke, or suspend 
licenses of physicians, midwives, and nurses, and to revise and ap- 
prove the amount of narcotic drugs to be introduced into the Republic. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS Commisston.—Law No. 53 of December 1, 
1928, establishes a commission to direct and conduct a campaign 
against tuberculosis, especially in its pulmonary form. The com- 
mission will be composed of the Secretary of Agriculture and Public 
Works, the president of the National Board of Hygiene, and the 
Director of Hygiene and Public Health. 

HEALTH EXAMINATION BEFORE MARRIAGE.—Law No. 54 of Decem- 
ber 3, 1928, forbids boys under 14 and girls under 12 to contract 
marriage; also persons suffering from venereal diseases, tuberculosis, 
leprosy, cancer, epilepsy, etc.; those physically incapable of marital 
relations; and those not in the full exercise of their reason at the time 
of marriage. Men who intend to marry must present to the judge 
a certificate issued by a licensed physician of the Republic, showing 
that they have no serious communicable disease. The fine for a 
judge who performs a marriage without a health certificate for the 
man, or a physician who furnishes a false certificate, is $500. This 
law becomes effective three months after its publication, December 3, 
1928, but applies only in such districts as have an official physician. 


SALVADOR 


PROTECTION OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN.—On October 20, 1928, 
the President signed a law designed to improve the condition of 
illegitimate children. It facilitates the investigation of paternity 
and in many cases provides for obligatory recognition by parents. 


URUGUAY 


RADIO BROADCASTING REGULATIONS—Regulations covering the 
establishment and operation of radio broadcasting stations in Uruguay 
were passed by Congress on November 8, 1928. They provide that 
no station may be established without the authorization of the Bureau 
of Radio Communications, that the power and position of all stations 
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shall be such that it shall not interfere with the operation of govern- 
ment wireless stations, and that except where special arrangements 
have been made, official stations shall have the preference in allot- 
ments of broadcasting schedules, wave lengths, and other broad- 
casting conditions. It is further specified that radio stations broad- 
cast only at authorized hours and that their programs contain nothing 
of malicious intent nor immoral character. 


VENEZUELA 


REGULATORY DEGREE.—A regulatory decree of the naturalization 
law passed by Congress on July 7, 1928, and signed by the President 
on July 13, 1928, was issued by President Gomez on December 10, 
1928, to supersede that of October 1, 1928. 





ARGENTINA 


CELLULOSE FROM SUGAR-CANE WASTE.—Among the patents recently 
granted for 15 years was one to Senor Erich José Frank for a process 
for the manufacture of cellulose from sugar cane waste. 


CHILE 


AGRICULTURAL FAIR.—An excellent agricultural fair was held in 
Temuco at the end of last November. Many fine cattle and agri- 
cultural products were shown from the section of Chile south of 
Santiago. Lectures on the use of the agricultural machinery exhibited 
and on the best methods of cultivation added to the interest of the 
event. 

AGRICULTURAL COLONIZATION BANK.— cee page 273. 


COLOMBIA 


MopEL COFFEE PLANTATION.—The National Coffee Growers’ 
Committee has decided to establish in the Department of Caldas a 
demonstration coffee plantation, for which purpose the committee 
has appropriated 10,000 pesos. This plantation will supplement the 
central experiment station and demonstration farm which it had 
previously been agreed to start in Cundinamarca, one of the most 
important coffee-growing districts in Colombia. 


AGRICULTURE a7 


CUBA 


FREE IMPORTATION OF CATTLE.—By a decree of January 10, 1929, 
the Secretary of the Treasury authorized the free importation from 
Porto Rico or Argentina of purebred cattle of dairy and beef breeds. 
Such cattle must be provided with a pedigree and must not be more 
than 6 years old. 

EFFECT OF SUGAR ON FOREIGN TRADE.—See page 280. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CULTIVATION OF HENEQUEN.—Congress has appropriated the sum 
of 79,200 pesos to be loaned to farmers in the Province of Azua for 
the promotion of the cultivation of henequen and other plants pro- 
ducing textile fibers. Loans must be repaid from five to eight years 
after planting has been begun. ‘The other conditions will be fixed by 
administrative regulations and by the loan contracts. 


MEXICO 


AGRARIAN CONVENTION.—The National Chamber of Agriculture of 
Mexico recently issued an invitation to all land owners of the country 
to take part in a great convention of agriculturists which will be held 
in Mexico City in 1929, the exact date to be announced later. The 
invitation was sent all land owners irrespective of the size of their 
holdings and included a request that they collect and send in before 
the opening of the convention concrete data on the agricultural situa- 
tion in each district, with information on the particular problems of 
their respective regions in order that with these as a basis timely 
projects and recommendations may be prepared for presentation at 
the convention. The purpose of the assembly, as stated by the 
Chamber of Agriculture, is to formulate and put into practice all 
possible measures for the improvement of agriculture and the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 


PARAGUAY 


CaTTLe rair.—A successful cattle fair was held in Concepcion on 
November 25, 1928, under the auspices of the Stock Raisers’ Society 
of Paraguay. As such expositions are an unusual occurrence in 
Paraguay, the fair attracted considerable interest. 


PERU 


First NationaL AGRICULTURAL AND LivEsSTocK CONFERENCE.— 
In May, 1929, the First National Agricultural and Livestock Con- 
ference is to be held in Lima. Sr. Jorge Vanderghem, Director of 
the National School of Agriculture and Veterinary Science, who is 
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also president of the executive committee of the conference, has sent 
out the program. The conference, which takes place at the same 
time as the Second National Stock Show and the First National 
Wheat Contest, will have as its three main sections, agriculture, 
livestock, and general subjects, covering statistics and other matters 
relating to agricultural development. 


URUGUAY 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION.—Experts of the Bureau of Agronomy 
have estimated after tour of the several departments that 657,687 
hectares of land (hectare equals 2.47 acres) had been sown in cereals 
and flax during the 1928-29 season, the amounts planted to the 
various crops being as follows: Wheat, 508,335 hectares; flax, 82,362 
hectares; oats, 62,948 hectares; barley, 3,689 hectares; canary seed, 
325 hectares, and rye, 28 hectares. 






IN DUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE : 


ARGENTINA 


ELEVENTH AUTOMOBILE SHow.—At the Eleventh Automobile Show 
held last December in Buenos Aires practically all the the makers of 
fine cars in the United States and England exhibited their new 
models. Accessories of all kinds were shown in greater number than 
in 1927. 

One feature similar to the Paris Automobile Show was the arrange- 
ment whereby new cars of different makes, with liveried chauffeurs, 
waited to take possible purchasers for a trial ride. Each year the 
show grows in size and scope under the auspices of the Argentine 
Automobile Club. 


BRAZIL 


INSTITUTE OF CoMMERCIAL Expansion.—Decree No. 5597 of Decem- 
ber 11, 1928, established the Institute of Commercial Expansion as 
part of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry. The 
present Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Museum will be 
absorbed in the institute, which will study Brazilian economic possi- 
bilities, distribute information about them at home and abroad, and 
maintain permanent exhibits of Brazilian products. 

Basasst Nuts.—The Jornal do Brasil of Rio de Janeiro for Decem- 
ber 14, 1928, reported an interesting interview with Dr. Gumersindo 
Saraiva de Mello, who has made a study of the babasst nut industry. 
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This nut is the product of a native palm tree which is widely dis- 
tributed in Brazil, but is found chiefly in the States of Amazonas, 
Para, Maranhao, Piauhy, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, Bahia, and Minas 
Geraes. Each palm, which lives from 100 to 200 years, produces 
annually 5 to 10 large bunches of nuts weighing about 175 pounds 
each. The kernels, which form about 10 per cent of the total weight, 
yield 67.55 per cent oil, which is said to be the finest vegetable oil 
known. It is useful for cooking, soap making, fuel, and a lubricant. 
The residue left after extracting the oil makes an excellent cattle food, 
as the nut contains 12.2 per cent protein. 

Several difficulties have hitherto stood in the way of developing 
this industry, among which Doctor Saraiva de Mello mentions the 
lack of roads through the country where the babasst palm is found in 
greatest abundance and, in addition, the difficulty of cracking the very 
hard shell of the nut, which will withstand a pressure of almost 8 tons. 
He has now invented a machine which successfully copes with this 
problem, and furthermore leaves the kernels whole. The leaves and 
fiber of this palm are also useful. 

In view of the foregoing, it is interesting to learn that the govern- 
ment of the State of Maranhao has signed a contract with a syndicate 
of German capitalists for the industrial exploitation of babasst nuts 
on a 10,000-hectare tract in that State. 

Exports of these nuts, which are made chiefly to Germany, Holland, 
France, and Denmark, have been as follows, according to figures from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce: 
































Year Tons Contos Year Tons Contos 
OD Geeks inne. eet oan 35, 281 27, 307 LOZ OS Sea seresnare vores 22, 678 18, 146 
LOD Mer ee Noe gets 1S, BB | MO, ACO I) My aoe 25,977 | 24, 003 
UO DF sian ces ee 10, 909 10, 979 
CHILE 


REGULARIZATION OF TITLES TO NITRATE PROPERTY.—The legal 
situation of nitrate property north of paralle] 23 was regularized by 
two executive decrees issued in November, 1928, by which titles in 
dispute were definitely recognized as belonging to certain nitrate 
companies. The decrees require that plants shall be erected and other 
preparations made for due exploitation of the property in question, 
and also that the Government shall receive certain specified payments. 
The object of the decree was to bring these scattered nitrate claims 
under exploitation, their situation being such as to prevent their 
profitable working except by companies operating adjacent tracts. 
The press calls this a step of transcendent importance, marking an 
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epoch in the history of the nitrate industry and settling an irregular 
situation of more than 40 years’ standing. 


COSTA RICA 


CoFFEE EXHIBIT IN BrussELS.—A new step toward the further 
advertisement of Costa Rican coffee abroad was recently taken when 
samples of this product were placed on exhibit and information re- 
garding it distributed in the International Coffee Exposition held in 
Brussels from September 22 to October 2, 1928. 


CUBA 


EFFECT OF SUGAR ON FOREIGN TRADE.—The decrease in trade be- 
tween Cuba and the United States during the first nine months of 
1928, as compared with the corresponding period of the year 1927, 
amounts to $68,396,623. This decrease is represented by a falling off of 
$25,919,427 in imports from the United States by Cuba, and $42,477,- 
196 in the exports from Cuba to the United States. This is said to 
be a reflection of the present status of the sugar industry in Cuba, 
brought about by the high duty assessed on Cuban sugar by the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, now in force in the United States. 

Hereafter Cuba will produce the bags for packing her sugar, which 
formerly was shipped in bags imported from India. Large tracts of 
land have been planted with mallow, from which an excellent fiber for 
the manufacture of bags is reported to be obtained. 


GUATEMALA 


CENTRAL COFFEE OFFICE.—A central coffee office under the direc- 
tion of 3 regular members and 38 alternates, 2 of whom will be ap- 
pointed by the Government, 2 by the confederation of agricultural 
associations and 2 by the chamber of commerce, was created by an 
executive decree of December 6, 1928. Although no specific objects 
for its establishment were mentioned in the decree, it is generally 
understood that its chief purposes will be to acquire information in 
regard to market conditions and prices, encourage improved methods 
of production and advertise Guatemalan coffee abroad. It is provided 
in the act of creation that until self-supporting the office shall be sub- 
sidized by the Government to the amount of 250 quetzales a month 
and receive a special cablegraphic and telegraphic frank. 

EXHIBIT OF NATIONAL PRODUCTS ABROAD.—Exhibits of Guatemalan 
products, particularly fine silk, cotton, and woolen textiles, woven by 
Guatemalan indigenes, were recently held in Lima and Santiago de 


Chile. 
HAITI 


CoMMERCIAL GuIDE TO Haiti.—A representative of a New York 
publicity bureau arrived in Haiti a few months ago for the purpose of 
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making a directory of merchants, manufacturers, and men of affairs. 
It is proposed to include in the book information designed to attract 
the attention of tourists and business men in other countries to the 
leading cities of Haiti and its natural wealth. 


MEXICO 





VEGETABLE OIL REFINERY.—During the latter part of the year 
1928 a large industrial company was formed in Mexico to engage in 
the extraction of vegetable oils. An extensive tract of land has been 
acquired on the outskirts of the city of Mexico and the construction 
of refineries having an annual production capacity of 14,000,000 kilo- 
erams (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of cottonseed oil already begun. 
When these are finished houses will be built for the employees and 
laborers working for the company, the whole forming, according to 
the plans, a modern subdivision which will greatly improve that sec- 
tion of the city. The principal articles of production of the company, 
which is to be known as the Industrial Vegetable Oil Refining Co., 
will be a lard made from cottonseed oil and highly refined lubricants. 
Its production of lard is expected to be large enough to meet the entire 
domestic demand, which is at present supplied by imports valued at 
15,000,000 pesos annually. 

INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF METALS.—Official statistics recently 
published give the following data on the production of metals in the 
Republic during the first eight months of 1928: 


Metal: Tons Metal: Tons 
Grol aie send ess 14, 766 Silver s=eysh Sac 2, 229, 805 
Coppers] ses am 39, 165, 058 VAIGa Goad ees ees 113, 929, 696 
Amibimlony aa ee 2 RIAOKAAS eddies ss 2s Seis 154, 649, 267 
Mercunyas22 52s == 45, 181 ASenil Ca =e es eee 5, 699, 568 
Graphite ses sees 4, 016, 781 


These figures indicate an increase of 8.2 per cent over the produc- 
tion during the same period of 1927. At the beginning of October, 
1928, concessions for mining operations in Mexico numbered 17,355 
and covered 243,383 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 acres). 


NICARAGUA 


NationaL CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE AND INDUSTRY.—The Nica- 
raguan Congress has recently approved the statutes of the newly- 
formed National Chamber of Commerce and Industry, giving it legal 
status as a corporation, and granting certain privileges, such as free 
telephone, telegraph, and postal service. The aims of the chamber, 
as stated in the statutes, include in general the fostering of commerce 
and industry in Nicaragua, with particular attention to the Depart- 
ment of Managua. Especially mentioned as functions of the organi- 
zation are: Acting as intermediary between Government and business 
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men; favoring legislation which will be of advantage to business; 
arbitrating disputes between individual merchants; establishing 
museums and expositions of Nicaraguan products; settling affairs of 
insolvents; and representing other chambers of commerce in their 
relations with the Nicaraguan Government. 


PARAGUAY 


ForEIGN TRADE.—According to data submitted by the General 
Bureau of Statistics, the foreign trade of Paraguay during the third 
quarter of 1928 totaled in value 7,977,615 pesos gold and included 
imports to the value of 3,542,283 pesos gold and exports amounting 
in value to 4,435,332 pesos gold. This brings the total value of 
trade for the first nine months of the year 1928 up to 23,160,196 
pesos gold, or 12,367,911 pesos gold in exports and 10,792,285 pesos 
gold in imports, a satisfactory increase over the same period of 1927, 
when the exports amounted to 11,208,399 pesos gold and imports 
to 8,708,608 pesos gold, or a total of 19,917,007 pesos gold. 

PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION OF cCoTTON.—The cotton crop for 
the year 1929 has been estimated at 10,000,000 kilograms (kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds). Of the 1928 crop, estimated at 8,000,000 
kilograms, 2,434,309 kilograms of ginned cotton had been exported 
by last November. During each of the six previous years the fol- 
lowing amounts were exported: 1922, 383,670 kilograms; 1923, 
879,537 kilograms; 1924, 3,011,009 kilograms; 1925, 2,786,278 kilo- 
erams; 1926, 2,006,744 kilograms; and 1927, 1,781,144 kilograms. 


PERU 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR 1927.—<According to figures of the Peruvian 
Statistical Office, Peruvian foreign trade in 1927 amounted to 
50,561,923 Peruvian pounds, of which exports were valued at 31,197,- 
725 pounds and imports at 19,364,198 pounds, showing a favorable 
trade balance of 11,833,527 pounds. Exports in 1927 showed an 
increase of more than 7,000,000 pounds over those for 1926. 

Nationat Packing House.—The National Packing House, built 
a few years ago with a capital of 450,000 Peruvian pounds subscribed 
principally by Peruvian stockholders, is located in Callao, where it 
has an excellent plant able to satisfy the demand for meat in Lima, 
Callao and other near-by places. It has a capacity for slaughtering 
600 beeves, 3,000 sheep, and 600 hogs daily, but its present production 
is 250 beeves, 300 sheep, and 60 hogs. There are sections for the 
handling of casings, fats, dried blood, and other by-products. The 
refrigeration section can accommodate 2,500 beeves, 3,000 sheep, and 
1,000 hogs. The chief inspector is a Peruvian who was graduated 
from a veterinary course in the United States and who has six 
assistants. 
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URUGUAY 


NINE MONTHS’ FOREIGN TRADE.—The foreign trade of Uruguay 
during the first nine months of 1928 is officially reported to have 
amounted to 141,537,830 pesos as compared to 131,246,394 pesos 
during the same period of 1927. Of the former amount 68,950,608 
pesos represent imports and 72,587,222 pesos exports. 


VENEZUELA 


SHIPMENTS THROUGH La Guatra.—According to information re- 
cently received, the net tonnage of all vessels entering the port of 
La Guaira during the third quarter of 1928 was 328,121, as compared 
to a tonnage of 379,277 during the second quarter. 

CoFFEE AND CACAO EXPORTS.—It was stated in a recent issue of 
the bulletin of the Caracas Chamber of Commerce that a total of 
1,972,636 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of cacao and 
1,487,298 kilograms of coffee was exported through La Guaira during 
the five months ending September, 1928. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTS EXHIBITS.—Plans are under way for the fos- 
tering of closer commercial relations between Chile and Venezuela 
by the establishment of exhibits of the national products and manu- 
factures of each country in the capital city of the other. 





ARGENTINA 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION.—The railroads running out of Buenos 
Aires are electrifying their lines for short distances from the capital. 
The Western Railroad is electrified to Moreno and the Central 
Argentine to Tigre, while the latter is planning to electrify the line to 
Villa Ballester and the Pacific Railroad that to José C. Paz. The 
Southern Railway intends to electrify its entire length. 

RADIO CONTROL CHANGED.—Last November the control of radio 
broadcasting was transferred from the Ministry of Marine to the 
Bureau of Mails and Telegraphs of the Ministry of the Interior. 
Experimental and amateur broadcasting is included in the transfer. 


BOLIVIA 


NEW TELEPHONE LINE.—The telephone line from Puna to Milcu- 
paya, which places all the Provinces of the Department of Potosi in 
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communication, was recently officially inaugurated and opened to 
public service. 

Two NEw BRIDGES.—A new bridge over the Tagarete River in the 
Department of Oruro was put in use last November, to the great 
benefit of the section of the country which it serves. Another new 
bridge will be erected over the Tumusla River on the new highway 
between Potosi and Challapata, the sum of 100,000 bolivianos having 
been appropriated for this purpose. 


BRAZIL 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Northwest of Brazil Railroad far sur- 
passed its earnings of 13,785 contos for the full year of 1927 in the 
first 10 months of 1928, when its receipts were 17,040 contos. Asa 
consequence of the new methods put into practice the receipts for 
September, 1928. were 2,024 contos, or a 58 per cent increase over the 
receipts for September, 1927. 

Work is being rushed in the shops which the railroad maintains at 
Bauru, where in three months 27 locomotives, 31 passenger cars, and 
102 freight cars were repaired, thus increasing traffic facilities. From 
January 1 to November 30, 1928, 49,508 head of cattle had been 
transported, while in the corresponding period of 1927 only 29,374 
head had been carried. 

Honors ror Santos Dumont.—On December 3, 1928, Santos 
Dumont, famous Brazilian aeronaut and inventor of the dinigible, was 
welcomed by officials of the city and Federal governments upon his 
arrival in Rio de Janeiro from Europe. Honors of all sorts, official 
and social, were showered on the famous aeronaut, who has come back 
to Brazil with another invention called the Martian transformer, 
designed to use the principle of electrotherapy in increasing human 
energy. A person using such a transformer is said to be able to scale 
peaks that have been impossible even for Alpine guides, and to wall 
long distances without fatigue. Experiments on animals performed 
in the Medical School of Paris and in the Sorbonne are reported to 
have proved that under electrical stimulus the muscles and tendons 
receive new energy and resistance. According to the inventor, the 
Martian transformer, with the addition of a 30-horsepower motor 
making a weight of about 33 pounds in all, will enable man to fly in 
any direction as easily as a bird. 


CHILE 


Soutn American Rarttway Coneress.—In connection with this 
congress, to be held in Santiago next September, the Minister of 
Promotion will organize a railway and transportation exhibition, in 
which the countries taking part in the congress will participate. 
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COLOMBIA 


IMPORTANT HIGHWAYS.—Congress has authorized the President to 
contract with the Department of Caldas for the immediate construc- 
tion of the Cambao-San Lorenzo-Libano-Manizales-Cartago-Pereira- 
Armenia highway. Furthermore, the highway from the port of Tolu, 
on the Atlantic, to the city of Sincelejo will be prolonged to Chinu 
as an adjunct to the Bolivar Railway. 

Since December 15 the highway from Armenia to Ibague, through 
magnificent mountain scenery over the Quindio Pass, has been open 
to traffic. This road, which is of the best modern construction 
throughout its length of 63 miles, will greatly simplify the journey 
from the Pacific coast inland. Formerly this stretch had to be 
traversed on mule back, as vividly described by R. A. Martin in 
The End of the Trail, published in the October, 1928, issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

A®RIAL CABLE.—Three miles of the aerial cable from Manizales 
to Choco were officially opened early last December. There are 28 
towers on this section, the highest of which is about 215 feet. The 
cable will transport passengers and possibly light freight. 

Narino AND CARARE Raitroaps.—The chief engineer of the 
Narino Railroad reported that by the middle of last December, 37 
miles of rails had been laid on this important line, the construction 
of which was begun about four years ago. The total cost to last 
December was reported to be 1,785,173 pesos. 

The German engineers who are to construct the Carare Railroad 
have promised to finish it within three years. They expect to employ 
5,000 men. This railroad will be one of the most important in the 
nation’s economic life, since it will unite the eastern and western 
sections of the Republic, joining the Departments of Cundimarca, 
Boyaca, and Santander to the part of the country west of the Magda- 
lena River, by means of the Puerto Berrio and other railroads. It 
will also give the aforementioned Departments an outlet to the 
Atlantic by means of the highway from Medellin to Turbo. 


COSTA RICA 


NEW WIRELESS STATIONS._~The establishment of wireless stations 
in El Pozo, Buenos Aires, Los Chiles, Puntarenas, San Lucas, and 
in either Dominical or La Uvita as it will be decided later, at a 
total cost of 45,000 colones was authorized by Congress on November 
14, 1928, it being further decided to expend 19,000 colones in the 
construction of three receiving stations, in Liberia, the canton of San 
Carlos, and the Province of Puntarenas, respectively. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION LINE.—Last December, President Gonzélez 
Viquez granted the Pan American Airways (Inc.), permission to 
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operate a temporary aerial transportation line between San Jose 
and Limon, rail communication having been interrupted by floods. 
A hydroairplane was loaned by the United States Government until 
the commercial planes arrived. 


CUBA 


AUTO-TRANSMITTING RADIO APPARATUS.—Lieut. Pedro Andux of 
the Cuban Navy is reported to have invented an auto-transmitting 
radio apparatus which may be operated even by inexperienced per- 
sons. This device is said to be a great aid in the location of steamers 
broadcasting S O S messages. It has been patented in the United 
States, where Lieutenant Andux is stated to have successfully demon- 
strated his invention before the Navy Department from NAA, the 
Navy radio station at Arlington. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


GIFT OF A BRIDGE.—The iron bridge over the Munoz River given 
by a sugar company located near Puerto Plata to the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city will be moved from its present site on company 
property to the place where the highway crosses the aforesaid river. 


ECUADOR 


RADIO REGULATIONS.—See page 274. 


GUATEMALA 


AIR PASSENGER SERVICE.—On December 10, 1928, the Director of 
the Aviation School announced that he had been authorized by the 
Minister of Promotion to establish air service for passengers and mail 
between Guatemala City, Salama, Baja Verapaz, and La Libertad. 
At first this service will be limited to one trip a week. Flights also 
will be made over Guatemala City and the surrounding country on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Work ON THREE HIGHWAYS BEGUN.—Work necessary for the open- 
ing of the El Progreso-Jalapa, Atescatempa-San Cristobal Frontera, 
and El Progreso-Santa Catarina Mita highways, important because 
of their relation to the successful marketing of produce from the 
eastern section of the Republic, was begun on November 14, 1928. 


HONDURAS 


PosTAL MONEY ORDERS AND PARCEL PosT.—The Bureau of Postal 
Money Orders was reorganized on December 1 last. Honduras now 
exchanges money orders directly with the following countries: The 
United States, Mexico, Salvador, Peru, Argentina, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Andorra, Austria, Great Britain, and all its colonies. 
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Negotiations are well advanced toward establishing this service 
directly with the remaining countries of the Universal Postal Union. 
In order to shorten the dispatch of money orders to the United States, 
the New Orleans post office, instead of that at New York, has been 
made the exchange office for Honduras. 

Parcel post packages from the United States, formerly shipped via 
the Panama Canal and Amapala, are now routed direct to Puerto 
Cortes. 

PROPOSED CONTRACT WITH THE CuyAMEL Fruit Co.—One of the 
most important matters before Congress for its approval is the pro- 
posed contract between the Cuyamel Fruit Co. and the Government, 
whereby in exchange for transferring to the Government the railway 
branches and spurs which the company has in the National Railway 
Zone and for constructing various additional railway lines, bridges, 
etc., the company would obtain in addition to various other privileges, 
the right of exploiting until 1995 the National Railway and the lines 
transferred and to be constructed. 


MEXICO 


Ports AND HIGHWAYS.— Sr. Sanchez Mejorada, the new Secretary 
of Communications and Public Works, recently made a comprehensive 
statement regarding the program for port and highway construction 
which the Mexican Government has formulated for the coming six 
years. From it the following data, which we believe will be of interest 
to our readers, have been extracted: 

A total of 82,000,000 pesos will be expended in the construction of highways, 
in part as follows: Linares-Ixmiquilpan highway, 15,000,000 pesos; Toluca- 
Guadalajara highway, 7,000,000 pesos; Puebla-Oaxaca highway, 6,000,000 pesos; 
Puebla-Veracruz highway, 5,000,000 pesos; San Cristobal-Suchiate highway, 
5,000,000 pesos; San Cristobal-Merida highway, 10,000,000 pesos; Ciudad 
Victoria-Guadalajara highway, 6,000,000 pesos; other highways of minor impor- 
tance, 6,000,000 pesos; and initiation of construction of the Guadalajara- 
Chihuahua highway, 5,000,000 pesos. 

The above-mentioned total of 82,000,000 pesos will be spent in annual sums 
of 8, 12, 14, 16, and 17 million pesos, respectively, beginning the present year. 

As regards port works, the government will spend a sum of more than 40,000,000 
pesos on the most urgent needs of Tampico, Tuxpan, Veracruz, Salina Cruz, 
Mazatlan, Progreso, and other ports of minor importance. 


NICARAGUA 


Tourists’ Guip—E.—The Chamber of Commerce, Industry and 
Agriculture of Leon has recently published a guide in English and 
Spanish to that city. The pamphlet contains much interesting 
information and many details concerning the works of art in this 
interesting city. 
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PANAMA 


Tourist Burnau.—The Panama Association of Commerce estab- 
lished a tourists’ bureau on October 1, 1928, in Panama City. On 
the advisory council are Mr. Jorge Arias, president of the Panama 
Association of Commerce, and Mr. R. F. Acevedo, secretary of the 
association. ‘The purposes of the tourist bureau are to encourage 
the traveling public to visit Panama; to answer personal or mail 
inquiries on travel facilities; to conduct a bureau of information; and 
to maintain other similar services. 

‘““PaNAMA AMERICAN” OPENS SPANISH SECTION.—On January 1, 
1929, the Panama American, an English language newspaper of 
Panama City, opened a Spanish section under the able direction of Dr. 
Harmodio Arias. Doctor Arias has a thorough knowledge of English 
as well as Spanish, for, although born and brought up in the city 
of Penonome, he received his later training in Cambridge University, 
England, where he acquired a background of knowledge which fitted 
him to play a prominent part in international, national, and legal 
affairs. He has also traveled widely in the United States and Latin 
America. The BuLLetiIn extends its good wishes for the success of 
the new Spanish section of the Panama American. 


PARAGUAY 


AUTOMOBILE GUIDEBOOK.—It was announced by the press on 
November 13, 1928, that at a session of the Paraguayan Touring Club 
held a short time previously, it had been decided to authorize the 
publication of a guidebook of Paraguay for the automobilist which 
should contain maps, information regarding distances, state of roads, 
location of repair shops, and other data of importance to the tourist. 
It was also resolved to place markers on turns and at cross roads 
throughout the country. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT.—A sum of 220,312.50 pesos 
paper was authorized by a decree of November 14, 1928, to be 
expended in the purchase of two tractors for highway construction. 
These will form part of the equipment for a construction unit to be 
stationed at Pilar in charge of work in that section, for which large 
sums have already been voted. It is interesting to note here that the 
Bureau of Public Works has also been authorized to spend 25,000 
pesos paper annually in the upkeep of such highway construction 
machinery, in which Paraguay has at present approximately 
3,000,000 pesos paper invested. 

AIR FIELD.—A large air field was publicly inaugurated in San 
Kstanislao on November 25, 1928. 
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HiaHways.—On Good Roads Day a 17-mile stretch of highway was 
opened between Santiago de Chuco and Shorey. Seven miles more 
to be completed on this road will permit traffic between Santiago 
and the coast. The ceremony of opening the road was attended by 
the inhabitants of towns along the way as well as the citizens of 
Santiago. 


SALVADOR 


By RAIL FROM THE UNITED STATES TO SALVADOR.—That the journey 
from the United States to Salvador may be made by rail in less than 
11 days was recently shown by the example of a lady traveling alone 
who left La Junta, Colo., on November 15 and arrived in Salvador 
on November 27, after having stopped one day in Mexico and two 
in Guatemala. 

NEw STEAMER SERVICE.—On November 11, 1928, the San Mateo of 
the United Fruit Co. arrived at the port of La Libertad direct from 
San Francisco, Calif., thus inaugurating this company’s line to 
Salvadorean ports. It is expected that this service will be very 
beneficial to Salvadorean commerce. 


URUGUAY 


MontevipEo-BuENos AIRES AIR SERVICE.—Another air line for 
passenger service between Montevideo and Buenos Aires was inau- 
gurated December 7, 1928, by the flight of a plane from Buenos Aires 
to Montevideo. The actual opening of the service, however, did not 
take place until December 15, 1928. Air service between these two 
cities was first started several years ago. 

RADIO BROADCASTING REGULATIONS.—See page 275. 


VENEZUELA 


PURCHASE OF BEACON LIGHTS.—Additional safeguards for naviga- 
tion along Venezuelan coasts have been guaranteed by the purchase 
of three more automatic beacon lights to be installed in Tucacas, 
Margarita Island, and La Tortuga Island, respectively, as authorized 
by an executive decree of November 27, 1928. 

NEW WIRELESS STATION.—Information has been received through 
the press that the wireless station recently constructed at San Cris- 
tobal has been placed in operation. 






_ POPULATION AND 
MIGRATION ¥ 


ARGENTINA 


TEN MONTHS’ IMMIGRATION.—As quoted by the Buenos Aires 
Prensa for November 20, 1928, the Bureau of Immigration reports 
that from January 1 to October 31, 1928, passengers of the following 
nationalities entered the country.: 
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| Second |} Second 

| First- and First- and 

Nationality lneceone| acs | Nationality eee llicares 
gers | passen- gers | passen- 

| gers gers 
paling ees eee cere See \ || DOOD |) ieee 10 256 
SpaniardSo esse ce eae eee ee | SOOin gk 255326 Talo WAS seere aera ee ee ee ee 753 393 
Roleseee Sua bes se ae ae le sgend Ole TONO5OM| RD ariesetensmeewe erent Onan 46 335 
SYA S OSI AV Sees See eaten serene | 32 SROOOM| |S CLOTS ea eeese arenes amen ils yene ees 146 128 
Germansesae= ae Set eee ae | 568 | 3,309 |Win ks mee bereieas Bees nal eels 10 1, 035 
POLtIetIeSe meee ane ee me ee 40 2,096: |) Other Europeans__.---_-__=---=_- 348 1, 164 
@zechoslovakseseaee ea ee | 23 2,774 || North Americans and Americans_| 1,385 356 
IAVISTRIANS tesa ere c ee a eee 59 1,114 || South Americams____-_____-______ 1, 228 1, 330 
BrIbishwe ease leer, See ere | 2,037 MOU Sirians. 2 > 2Jns. eee etre 48 71 
Wrench wes te ee a ees oe ee 902 | 932:)||(PASIAtiCS A=. se eee ee 119 1, 933 
With vanians=== ses = eae | 1 09 fai COanlanSS == sens see ee eae 57 20 
RIM aN 1a See ee ee | 22 1, 922 — 
EUISSVATI Se See oe A ncn es | 78} 977 9.520 | 92, 162 

(Bl panies seen ee 1 | 739 || 
BOLIVIA 


Census or La Paz.—The final computation for the census of 
La Paz taken the latter part of 1928 shows the number of inhabitants 
of this city to be 142,549. This is more than double the figure of 
70,000 reached in the 1909 census. The notable growth of the 
population of La Paz in the short period of 17 years is indicative of 
the general progress of the Republic. 


COLOMBIA 


POPULATION OF CITIES.—Preliminary figures from the 1928 census 
indicate that Bogota has a population of more than 220,000 in- 
habitants, in contrast with the 150,000 recorded by the previous 
census in 1918; and that Medellin, Barranquilla and Cali have more 
than 100,000 inhabitants each, while Manizales and Cartagena 
approach this mark. A population of more than 40,000 is reported 
for Cucuta, Pereira, and Bucaramanga, and of nearly 20,000 for 
Popayan. 
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IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION.—It is reported that during 1927 
the Bureau of Immigration recorded the arrival of 7,819 persons 
against the departure of 5,270. The Immigrants’ Hostel in Lima 
housed 1,303 persons. 






“LABOR AND PUBLIC. 


ARGENTINA 


LABOR EMPLOYMENT.—From records of employment secured by 
the Statistics Division of the Ministry of Labor through a semiannual 
questionnaire sent to industrial and commercial establishments, the 
following figures on workers employed in Buenos Aires were compiled: 


























Year Men Women Minors Total Index 
number 
HO Aceh See ap ksie | Eva eee 246, 636 72, 925 24, 423 348, 984 100 
SOY] 05 petit ere a ee ae ae 242, 189 71, 685 24, 058 337, 882 98 
HS OTN G fe vs esd eae 224, 289 66, 452 22, 256 312, 997 91 
EOE fe eee a aes eae 209, 808 62, 300 20, 832 292, 840 85 
ORR See cpa Spe My NR 240, 170 71, 218 23, 851 335, 239 97 
s[EONIAG) cae Sete Sa Sete haere 252, 413 74, 786 25, 0438 352, 252 102 
SOD (teas ec pamAniMe Sey Scales ited 257, 690 76, 356 25, 568 359, 614 104 
HLS 2 Sisal ae 258, 128 76, 486 25, 611 360, 225 104 
IQ) eas alae Ce ee ks 256, 046 | 75, 874 25, 406 357, 226 103. 8 
ILE) Bae ceta apt as at ma argc 274, 437 81, 145 27, 176 382, 758 111. 2 
UNG) 2 ASE eseeSestecu ili yt eet, Meee tay 292,821 | 86, 580 28,996 | 408, 398 118. 7 
IGG) Dy eet cae oh Vice at ee 290,167 | 85, 600 | 32, 631 408, 398 118. 7 
IQ 2 tee re se rr 301, 823 91, 773 27, 625 421, 221 122. 5 
IO 2 een eS ate 350, 349 82, 917 22,324 | 455, 590 132. 4 
NICARAGUA 


BEAUTIFICATION OF THE CAPITAL.—As soon as the extensive street 
paving now under way in Managua is completed, it is planned to 
begin a boulevard along the lake. It is also hoped to construct a 
drive around Tiscapa hill, and to sell lots there to persons with 
sufficient means to build fine houses with terraced gardens. 


PANAMA 


CiTy PLANNING.—See page 274. 
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SALVADOR 


INCREASED WATER SUPPLY.—The President has approved a con- 
tract for utilizing the water flowing from El Coro springs, owned by the 
Government but situated within the city limits of San Salvador. 
The contractors agree to add 15,000 cubic meters daily from this 
source to the city water system. 

IMPORTANT PUBLIC woRKS.—Public works in project for San 
Salvador, capital of the Republic, include the Palace of Justice, the 
Executive Mansion, the National University, the completion of the 
National Theater, and the erection of a building for a day nursery 
accommodating 200 children. It is also planned to sanitate the 
Acelhuate River. 

. VENEZUELA 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC woRKS.—According to data submitted 
by the Minister of Public Works and published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
Caracas, of November 24, 1928, a total of 21,752,477.80 bolivars was 
expended by that department for the construction and conservation 
of public works during the first six months of 1928, a sum which 
compares favorably with the expenditures of 17,334,204.09 bolivars 
for the same period of 1927. 





CHILE 


BupGetT ror 1929.—The 1929 budget was passed as follows, having 
been promulgated on December 7, 1928: 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS 





Pesos 
(GnrOWH OY AMINE MON ML ONO) Oc ee 41, 094, 000 
Gioujo IB—=Nenmomeall Serymleedss 2 Ls 23 ee ee 76, 595, 500 
Groupyi— Direct andeimdine ct taxes=e == ata ae mee ann ne 917, 142, 000 
Ibaay pore Clune ee ee 257, 500, 000 
Export duties on nitrate_________ 250, 000, 000 
nic omientas eae Cie eyreee tee 139, 000, 000 
@thermecelptse sss. 5a eee eee 270, 642, 000 
(Grows ID —=Whiseallameous. 22 ok oe ee eee 68, 460, 000 
TG Gaile PR Sieg Rein SAR RT ie a RS iikiieade a EMO RAs ge 1, 108, 291, 500 
LESS SHOT GOV IUISIE es cet ee ge UR EMCEE Se 2 Men Aye Bigs iL ee Ae 20, 000, 000 





General: total ses se ae ie ye a ee eee one 1, 123, 291, 500 
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ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 











Pesos 

Bresic encygot ule lve public meee pee ee ee 892, 180 
ING toma lG@ omMenesstaen.ta sens hon ieee tee ere SRO ae eee eran 7, 361, 752 
Independent iServicessees wale) eerie Tae ee ee ee eee 3, 800, 000 
Mihinar Stray aro feat ae alia CT @ Pe eee Ree ey eee LTD Pics NR pe eee ee 133, 851, 3438 
Niimistrnokshonrelgmy Athains 22 = see ae i 2 a ee 17, 607, 480 
IIb Sitteyah@ fap inn asta @ vey ase fe cs Loe Se ee SE Pas em 412, 627, 454 
Miimisnay Of IPuilob@ lxchiemaom. = 22-52 eee 145, 029, 554 
MimiStiysormuStiCee & =a a eet = Vier eet eee eee eee 26, 236, 362 
EIN Thinrt'S areayan @ Paes WV ea Types nk ees sey Soe SA Se a ee ene 112, 724, 585 
Nira Strpsyen ote Aa relia © eee Cs Ee ed Ue es ae ee 114, 915, 815 
Minar S trayeg@ feel er Tam G11 @ Talents ge ee ae eee es 55, 895, 220 
Motiaismey oF Social \Wellipire. = ose ee te ee oe eee Sasa sae 40, 662, 230 

HTN Usa eer eee a eet Ms ie gay eee Setar) Ut eevee 1, 071, 603, 975 
SuiAolus, oclinaAy: oul fo Be ee eee ee 51, 687, 525 

EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES 

Ministiyaotatherintenor sass 28 as2 ea Sone Be es 12, 149, 797 
Miia Sitiaya @fesHimaic Chee es SMe ee ior Ses NE See see 6, 565, 500 
Naimistry@otebublicahiducatlons= == ses 2nn 9 ee ee eee 22, 565, 900 
Nim SG Taya Oty JimStC Cees esl ck caesar whe eee cla nie i a ae 5, 200, 000 
IN Thisrati's ayaa fee V lia Telit © A et eA Reto eee a i ae La ah 65, 059, 405 
IMibonsiney Orr IROOM ss ee 62, 450, 000 
MotasE Git Social Wellies. 2-32 2 3 Bo ee 29, 839, 789 
Losses and expenses of bond issue_______________-_-___-_-_-- 21, 169, 609 

eR tea Mpeg en ers eR ye ae er ae SA Ves Ss, sa oe eter RUDE te 225, 000, 000 


The budget law further provides that the President of the Republic 
may contract during 1929 a foreign or internal loan not to exceed 
225,000,000 pesos, the proceeds of which shall be devoted to the 
extraordinary expenditures indicated above. 

BANKERS FOR CHILEAN MUNICIPALITIES.—The Chilean Govern- 
ment has designated as official bankers for the municipalities of the 
Republic a group composed of the Grace National Bank, Brown 
Brothers & Co., and E. H. Rollins & Sons. A statement made on 
behalf of the group reads as follows: 

In accordance with Chile’s policy of thoroughly organizing the entire public 
credit, the credit requirements of Chilean municipalities will be taken care of by 
means of consolidated loans. There will be a definite program to provide for the 
public improvements of Chilean cities, which are rapidly growing, both in popu- 
lation and industrial development, the latter encouraged by the national govern- 
ment’s policy of fostering domestic manufactures and other industrial enterprises. 
The national government in Chile strictly supervises and controls municipal 
finances under a plan limiting municipal debt in a conservative ratio to income 
and insuring proper budgeting and prompt payment of the service requirements 
of the loan. 

COLOMBIA 


BoGota stock EXCHANGE.—The Colombian press announces the 
incorporation of the Bogota Stock Exchange, an institution which 
will doubtless become of increasing importance. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


BupGet For 1929.—Government receipts for 1929 have been 
estimated at 7,873,660 pesos for general funds and 6,111,200 pesos 
for special funds, giving a total of 13,984,860 pesos. This indicates 
a surplus of 17,315.09 pesos over the following expenditures: 





Pesos 
ILC SISTA TIVEsP OWE See ie => 9 are tiene tat ew xt ile amen eek cree Se 264, 433. 00 
ERE CULIVE SOO WET aioe aces eepetenun a te Pe Oe oD i Sk ee OO, 331, 928. 57 
IDeyoereancins Orr Jboweror ial Role. 8 2 1, 538, 471. 50 
IDejoenrnansimy Ore Morena Avaric 343, 357. 80 
Department of Finance and Commerce: 
Generales ati oar apt p a Rtg ere Soe Senda s 964, 668. 50 
SPC Cl cal aye er ge A eae Ve Recep ye 5, 022, 914. 60 
5, 987, 583. 10 
Department of Justice and Public Instruction: 
Gere re Lase se SHU eal Ew ced mp open be Dicer WO oo 274, 563. 50 
fo OER) 1 ME ee ee ca ME ee et oc ea ee 5, 000. 00 
279, 563. 50 
SAGHiOM GF wlohe IhnsimewGrOmi. Se 1, 311, 488. 02 
Acaaomulnins ayiach IonemiearennOiMls = aso s. ee oe 236, 685. 50 
Department of Promotion and Communications: 
Geen era a ial ae Un rears Nead tc pel on dpe whee 1, 904, 815. 68 
SPE Chall sate Oe Rag Te ee ees ae oe SS 581, 400. 00 
2, 486, 215. 68 
Public Health and Charity: 
GEM GEA te Ee sae eh cen aon Sole Pciecs Ih 126, 777. 00 
SC Clall uaa 2 Se es Seer Nae eyes ee oS eee 559, 155. 84 
628, 662. 40 
JNGICTAN BE © wr Crete ce tes carats Wat ns ere cers, Re en caer 559, 155. 84 


13, 967, 544. 91 


ECUADOR 


CrenTRAL Bank or Ecuapor.—The following statement of the 
Central Bank of Ecuador as of November 27, 1928, published in the 
bulletin of that institution for the month of December, 1928, shows 
the assets and liabilities of the Central Bank to be 80,466,906.69 
sucres, respectively. The bank was opened in August, 1927. In 
detail this statement, as compared with that issued April 30, 1928, 
reads as follows: 





Nov. 27, 1928 


Apr. 30, 1928 





ASSETS 


Othersforeisnibamlkse(Gie katy evra cle fii e)) eye eee a aie a ae ad 
Shipmentstabrosdkandicdrahtshp une hase cl esses a essa ans ee nnnnn uses 


Swe wal 1aMeokelovautey oye WACOM ND.  - 


Sucres 
5, 649, 826. 84 
25, 482, 425. 89 


Sucres 
5, 126, 924. 57 
23, 859, 534. 50 





31, 132, 252. 73 


28, 986, 459. 07 








2, 484, 760. 44 


913, 051.85 | 


6, 612, 054. 72 
986, 915. 39 


3, 167. 85 

374, 374. 15 
11, 976, 150. 50 
229, 831. 64 
828, 404. 70 





10, 996, 782. 40 


13, 411, 928. 84 
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Nov. 27, 1928 


Apr. 30, 1928 










































































ASSETS—continued 
Commercial paper: Sucres Sucres 
Y NES EMER TSG 1 Oe Wa op eB ee oe eS oe ane rem ee a Eee 2, 906, 271. 46 2, 618, 548. 40 
HTH 7) UL Giae eee neta hae Nae Rata Ses oe Ths SSS SOOM em Wen 989, 961. 89 733, 179. 58 
INationaliGovermim em t Seer sre ae ee ea ae Sa aceon sae 13, 869,179.88 | 12, 487, 452. 10 
Furnishings and expenses of installation___-_____________________________- 573, 237. 20 525, 356. 37 
IES GNSS Mise eee ae eee seme eel say he Ue AC ee 724, 393. 62 275, 375. 34 
O EW Ora COUNSEL ee cae ee 2, 281, 912. 81 471, 533. 93 
TER UNU CG DY pe a a oe eae a I oe 715, 052. 59 672, 635. 35 
LIN tall ee het ieee a ee een RR eee anh a ea ale Beet Ae Wen eae 22, 060, 009.45 | 17, 784, 081. 07 
Collection seer ee ee eee ae ees eee tee aa De ei 141, 722. 72 13, 077. 44 
Collections by correspondents_-_-_- cs RS ops Nee ot pees NIN a ape 3h647100) | Seana eener eee 
Secunitiessrel dierssercs axel ty see ea en en ec re ge CR ch ee 508, 343. 14 1, 149, 591. 50 
Securitieshingsafe-keepin pane 2 a2 Use See Eee a een ae OE aie 625, 084. 25 1, 763, 700. 00 
WimiSsUe Cb iS xe eee eee Wa ae er ene ee ee aay I So ee a 14 < 999 065 N00 Boree nse a eee ee 
Mo taleacs ssa OPW es Ced ye Papeete ee ola ee ah Se CR enue Me 16, 277, 862.11 | 2, 926, 368. 94 
TRO TAIEASSC LS ee ee tae mete ened See ee ieee he NB Oh ae a lee 80, 466, 906.69 | 63, 108, 837. 92 
LIABILITIES 
Circulation === anne Mini e eae ya Riee neat WS Ar Sa! 37, 434, 360.20 | 37, 444, 378. 00 
Deposits: 
ASSOCIATE CA AMS sso ee tenes aaa ee yee Ne ee Se SU 4, 430, 042. 38 4, 471, 877. 16 
THOU i Cees eataee eer eats TNE eam aca a ES oab Re eee 647,565.00 | 4, 443, 746. 11 
National EG overnim en tessa ee aeioe a alae ee ee ee ee eke 5, 832, 141. 49 5, 451, 877. 51 
National Government, dependencies____________-_-_-_-___-___-_-_-_- 2, 918, 098. 45 3, 052, 686. 09 
COB DYES DCG (Sp aL RSNA ch oe Ms as ae cee ak oe ee NO ere ean 5, 006, 827. 67 2, 647. 00 
Motalucinculatlomeara Gna Cp OSIts wees eee eee ee ey eid et 56, 259, 035.19 | 54, 867, 211. 87 
Interest receivediandimotiearne dees ee ee 43, 360. 08 25, 633. 81 
Otherobisationses esas ese eevee eee eee hae oe Be yo ere 294, 806. 58 112, 127. 64 
IRAIG=l LCA pL bal ee ese ee eee eee ee ye ns ee ENE PEL eee eee ey 6, 405, 650. 00 4, 850, 730. 00 
Interest; commissions, exchange-__-___-._-_-_._-____-__-_-___-_-__----_-__ 1, 124, 102. 57 270, 272. 79 
EVES C1 ViC eee ee ea ta ee en ek pace Pree OS oe cia ee Pome IE ee 61, 180. 07 56, 492. 87 
PIN tat LOeemee mee cetera eR ese eR eheeNepn sss ele Wace rales Deka de pl ate ee ae 7, 929, 099. 30 5, 315, 257. 11 
Indorsementsiolicheckskssuess ae baw enten oh hee myth al, 1s eae a 146, 279. 81 13, 077. 44 
Deposits ofvsecunities asiguaramt yeas 99s ssa os eae eee ue wee es 508, 343. 14 1, 149, 591. 50 
Deposits of securities in safe-keeping____________-___-_-___-_-_-_-_-_---_- 625, 084. 25 1, 763, 700. 00 
(WMiISSiT edu bil Saat aee SeeE Ne eee eee eis ears dt See ee ee 14, 999, 065. 00 |_-_---_--_----- 
HIG Geil eter Seas On a Neri Sines Ranke Eri Sod ny ee! te gh Pee coe Wr 16, 278, 722.20} 2, 926, 368. 94 
Ro talaliahilities ieee eraeces Mew es ae Pee 80, 466, 906. 69 | 63, 108, 837. 92 
NICARAGUA 


MONETARY CIRCULATION.—The manager of the National Bank 
announced that at the end of 1928 the national monetary circulation 
amounted to 3,917,820.25 cérdobas, an increase of 200,000 cérdobas 
over the circulation at the end of the preceding year. 
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PERU 


Loan For Lima.—A loan of $7,500,000 has been authorized for the 
Provincial Council of Lima, of which 30-year bonds amounting to 
$3,000,000, paying 614per cent interest and having a 1 per cent amorti- 
zation fund, have been placed in the New York market at 86. Among 
the purposes for which the proceeds of this loan are to be used are 
the following: Construction of the San Martin and Buenos Aires 
markets in Lima, 90,000 Peruvian pounds; public baths, 20,000 Peru- 
vian pounds; construction of workers’ houses, 30,000 Peruvian pounds; 
completion of municipal palace, Lima, 30,000 Peruvian pounds; 
expropriation of private property on side of the Grand Plaza of the 
Republic, 90,000 Peruvian pounds. 

Obligations of the Lima Provincial Council which will be canceled 
by the loan are: Advance funds from the Revenue Collection Co., 
79,036 Peruvian pounds; amortization of 1923 bonds, 23,750 Peruvian 
pounds; amortization of 1925 bonds, 45,975 Peruvian pounds; amor- 
tization of bonds of electric companies, 6,184 Peruvian pounds; pay- 
ment of treasury obligations, 28,463 Peruvian pounds; floating debt, 
27,126 Peruvian pounds, and various unpaid services, 17,175 Peruvian 
pounds. 

Reserve BANK or Peru.—The new building of the Reserve Bank 
of Peru in Lima, founded in March, 1922, was officially opened on 
January 2, 1929. This ceremony was attended by President Leguia, 
the Ministers of Treasury and Promotion as well as other prominent 
official guests. Among the special achievements of the bank may be 
mentioned its improvement of the exchange situation in 1922, and its 
cooperation with farmers in 1925, when it bridged the agricultural 
depression by facilitating credit to them. 


URUGUAY 


BupGetr surpLtus.—The Department of the Treasury recently 
announced that with the closing of accounts for the fiscal year 1927-28 
there was a balance of 4,040,184.56 pesos. The actual surplus for 
the year 1927-28, however, was 1,903,802.10 pesos, since 2,136,382.46 
pesos of the surplus represented a balance from the year 1926-27. 
Receipts during 1927-28 amounted to 59,986,427.12 pesos and 
expenditures to 55,946,242.56 pesos, the latter being 1,710,602.20 pesos 
less than the amount authorized in the budget. 
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PUBLIC COMPETITION IN READING BY THE BLIND.—On November 18, 
1928, a public competition in reading Braille printing was held in 
the Argentine Library for the Blind in Buenos Aires, being the first 
of its kind held in Latin America, according to the press. Prizes 
were offered to the two blind persons who could best read two pages 
of Braille printing in any book taken at random from the shelves of 
the library; to the person who best interpreted a poem not over one 
page long in Braille printing, after 10 minutes’ preparation; and to 
the best reader under 14 years of age. There were 24 competitors. 
On this occasion Sefiora Lucila Machuca Suarez de Garcia delivered 
a message from the blind of Brazil to the blind of Argentina. 

ScHOOL STATISTICS.—Statistics published in the President’s mes- 
sage for 1928 state that in 1927 there were 11,419 primary schools 
with an enrollment of 1,373,494 pupils. Statistics for public sec- 
ondary, normal, and special schools were given as follows: 














N ee naan Wirolle 
schools | teachers Tanke 
National Rcole gi@si2ts sae ae ei os Fee 41 1, 884 14, 171 
National dhiceosaatorcinls sass eames = eee eu ss 2 1B7/ 1, 144 
Normals for “profesores:?==2 2222 = 2) 2 8 466 2, 843 
INommaAlky itor “mmesiiOs” o- = 36 sese 5 Saeco e ees 63 1, 463 10, 410 
Normals for ‘‘preceptores’’____________-_-_------ 12 127 528 
Normal for modern-language teachers_________-_-- 1 65 371 
National Institute for physical education_______-- 1 23 831 
National Institute for secondary school teachers____ 1 84 755 
iinoltiguaiall selnOolso sees e so eeu we ee eee 3 192 1, 637 
INamimigts clio @ Heyes eines ue eye eee 1 16 74 
National schools of commerce__________---------- ) 412 3, 158 
Hlbr ac eS Cli Ol saeco teeta ease tee Seat Ui Oe Te a 34 311; 2,198 
Industrial schools for women_---__-_------------ 18 329 | 5, 439 
IATUGES COO] Seiaet Glen Mat aE Deg ge en ope ie Spe ea 3 81 1, 202 
Schoolsitorsthendeate == 2925s. Ss ss ee ees 2 51 | 411 
Soln@oll stow toe lolingl 2 = ee ee ee eae 1 27 | 130 
LG yeaa ees Rag ey ent gee ae alee eee ae 200 5, 668 | 45, 302 
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Statistics for private schools recognized by the Government were 
given as follows: 





Nae Neaeae Enrollment 


ber of ber of 
schools | teachers 





Boys | Girls Total 





Second anes 2 oe a ee 67 783 4,955 | 160 OS 
No rmajl tens 202. ore pate aan 37 647 168 | 3, 738 3, 906 


Sociales hes eee omens 10 80 279 | 68 347 








114| 1,510| 5,402) 3,966) 9, 368 














FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY ABROAD.—While in Buenos Aires during 
his recent trip around South America, President-elect Hoover of the 
United States presented to the University of Buenos Aires a fellow- 
ship of $2,000 a year given by the Associated Harvard Clubs to enable 
an Argentine to study for a 2-year period at Harvard University. 

The school of economic sciences of the University of Buenos Aires 
will annually send two students abroad for a 2-year period to study 
subjects of economic and financial interest to Argentina. 

An anonymous donor has given the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute the sum of 9,000 pesos to be used for 1-year fellowships for 
two Argentines to study agriculture in the United States. 


BOLIVIA 


Scuoot nores.—According to the President’s last message, oral 
examinations in the universities have been replaced by final written 
examinations. The teaching of physical education is obligatory in 
all kindergartens, elementary, and secondary schools. 


BRAZIL 


ScHoou sratistics.—According to 1928 statistics, the State of 
Minas Geraes had 4,756 public primary schools with an enrollment of 
318,947. In Bello Horizonte there were two kindergartens, and one 
in Juiz de Fora. 

BRAZILIAN VocaTIoNaAL AcADEMY.—This school has recently been 
opened in Rio de Janeiro, its object being to train boys in trades and 
girls in the arts of home-making. In addition to domestic science, 
girls will study practical nursing and first aid. Modern languages, 
music, and other regular subjects of study in a secondary school are 
given in both boys’ and girls’ sections. 

NEW NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING.—On November 22, 1928, the 
corner stone of the new building for the Rio de Janeiro Normal School 
was laid by civic and educational authorities. 
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CHILE 


SIX HUNDRED NEW scHoots.—The Chilean Government has 
engaged a well-known American construction company to erect for 
it during the course of the next five years a large number of simple 
but substantial elementary and secondary school buildings. The 
following have been specified: 88 schools for 100 pupils each; 179 
for 160 pupils; 136 for 240 pupils; 62 for 320 pupils; 40 for 400 pupils; 
43 for 500 pupils; 54 for 600 pupils; and 49 for 800 pupils. The 
contract also provides for the erection of an institute of pedagogy, 
of certain special schools and of a stadium and athletic fields. The 
total expenditure is expected to be in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 
pesos; the contractors will work on a basis of cost plus 10 per cent. 

DIRECTOR GENERAL OF PRIMARY EDUCATION.—A decree of October 
31 created in the Ministry of Public Education the office of director 
general of primary education, in which there will be also an inspector 
general of normal training, two inspectors of school sanitation, and 
two general supervisors of primary education. Three counsellors 
will assist the director general. 


COLOMBIA 


CotomBian AcapEMy.—By Law No. 86 of 1928, Congress granted 
incorporation to the Colombian Academy, founded in Bogota in 1872 
as a correspondent of the Royal Spanish Academy of Letters, declaring 
that the Colombian Academy shall act as advisor to the Government 
in all matters pertaining to the promotion of literature and the con- 
servation and perfecting of the Castilian tongue. 


CUBA 


ScHooLt notrEs.—According to the President’s message of last 
November, the public schools at the end of the school year 1927-28 
had 1,291 museums, 1,360 parent and community associations, 551 
savings accounts containing $6,973.55, 916 school gardens, and 594 
libraries with 18,407 volumes. 

The message speaks of the establishment of the following 318 public 
schools: 249 primary day schools, 12 night schools, 48 kindergartens, 
3 itinerant schools, and 6 manual training and domestic economy 
schools. 

In the schools of medicine, pharmacy, and dental surgery a pre- 
medical course was established including the following subjects, 
required for university entrance: General physics, general chemistry, 
biology, zoology, general botany, and English or French. 

The newly created School of Law and Social Sciences will be com- 
posed of the law school and the school of political, social, and economic 
sciences. Annexed to the latter will be the new School of Commerce 
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and the School of Journalism, which is to be established soon. Other 
new institutes are the Practice Institute for Criminal Law connected 
with the course in criminal law, the Institute of Statistics and Eco- 
nomic Reforms connected with the statistics course, and the Foreign 
Service Institute in connection with the course in international law. 
In the school of law and the school of political, social, and economic 
sciences a prelegal course has been established, in order to furnish 
the student with general information about the subjects in which he 
will specialize and to test him for the qualities necessary for entering 
the legal profession. 
ECUADOR 


ScHooL NotEs.—According to the recent report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction for 1927-28, there were 1,771 schools, including 
Government, municipal, and private schools, having an enrollment of 
128,746 and attendance of 111,699 pupils, in charge of 2,399 teachers. 

Special help was given to teachers by the establishment of vacation 
courses, lectures, and libraries and by added support to educational 
journals. Physical education was stressed by new courses leading to 
the diploma of ‘‘teacher of physical education.’”? The position of 
Director General of Education was created. 

Secondary education was given in 14 national ‘‘colegios”’ with an 
enrollment of 2,284, in charge of 226 teachers. The question of 
adapting both secondary and higher education to the needs of the 
country, with special attention to modern educational trends, is being 
studied by a committee. Autonomy in administrative and technical 
matters has been granted the universities. The school of philosophy 
and letters of the Central University has been reestablished, containing 
a section of philosophy and letters and one of education. In the 
latter teachers will be prepared for the secondary and normal schools. 
The enrollment in the universities was 777, divided as follows: 


| 
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Statistics for the Normal Institutes were as follows: 











Normal section Practice school 

Enroll- | Attend-| Enroll- | Attend- 

ment ance ment ance 
Juin IMOmBhVO. sob eee ea ee see ee eee 110 103 196 184 
Mianuelais © arnizare sie wae tee ee 143 128 246 207 
Ritalse Cuma e riy. = ae) eae es 123 108 276 255 














NATIONAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.—It was stated in the press of 
December 31, 1928, that a biographical dictionary of Ecuador, con- 
taining more than a thousand names, has just been completed by 
Sr. Braulio Pérez Marchan and printed. The first copy of the dic- 
tionary was presented to Provisional President Ayora by the 
author on December 23, 1928. 


HAITI 


IMPORTANT INNOVATIONS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—Several important 
additions have lately been made to the course of instruction in the 
Port-au-Prince primary schools, one of which is the introduction of 
physical training. Another innovation which is under consideration 
is work in manual training. It is proposed to erect a model manual- 
training school in each of several districts into which the city would 
be divided, pupils from the various primary schools being sent in 
turn to the school in their respective district. 

AMERICAN BOTANIST IN Haitr.—Mr. E. C. Leonard, botanist of the 
National Museum in Washington, is studying the native flora of the 
Northwestern Department of Haiti. 


HONDURAS 


PRACTICAL ScCHOOL.—Last year the pupils of the Ramén Rosa 
School at San Pedro Sula distinguished themselves in their agricultural 
work. The crops were sold for sufficient money to purchase material 
to be used in vocational work by poor pupils. 


MEXICO 


THEATERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS.—Convinced of the effectiveness of 
the theater as an agent of education, the educational authorities of 
the Republic, following the initiative of the Secretary of Education, 
have decided to provide each school with a small open-air theater 
where functions may be given on a modest scale. To provide works 
which may be reproduced in the schools, a prize competition will be held 
among the playwrights of the country. 
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TEACHERS’ conGRESS.—At the call of State authorities a teachers’ 
congress was held in the city of San Luis Potosi, capital of the State 
of the same name, from December 25 to 28, 1928, inclusive. Its 
sessions were attended not only by the teaching personnel of the 
public schools but by private school teachers from various parts of the 
State as well. Among the most important papers approved by the 
congress should be mentioned that relative to the technical and admin- 
istrative centralization of the State educational system in order that 
the Government may carry out its educational program effectively. 
Another paper presented a comprehensive plan of action for child- 
welfare work in the State. 

NICARAGUA 


EDUCATIONAL MEASURES.—Since there is no national elementary 
textbook for instruction in civics, the Ministry of Public Education 
has introduced into congress a bill providing for a competition to 
secure such a text. It is proposed to award 500 cérdobas as first 
prize. The Ministry of Education is also sponsoring a bill which 
proposes that the municipalities should provide buildings, furniture, 
and supplies for the primary schools in their respective jurisdictions. 


PANAMA 


STATUE OF THEODORE RoosEvVELT.—Law No. 48 of November 24, 
1928, provides that a bronze statue of Theodore Roosevelt be erected 
in the city of Panama as a tribute of admiration and gratitude on the 
part of the people of Panama to this eminent statesman. Funds are 
to be raised by a national subscription over a period of one year. 


PARAGUAY 


PosTGRADUATE COURSES FOR TEACHERS.—It was announced by the 
National Teachers’ Association early in December that the financing 
of the vacation courses in pedagogy previously given by that organ- 
ization in Asuncion had been assumed by the National Bureau of 
Education and that the classes would be reorganized as a special 
vacation school. Enrollment is open to those teachers who wish to 
raise their status within certain grades by further study. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY.—By virtue of an executive 
decree of November 27, 1928, Dr. Adolfo Alponte, formerly Minister 
of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, was appointed president 
of the National University. 


PERU 


HONORARY DEGREE FOR PrestpENT.—On December 12, 1928, 
the school of mathematics, physics, and biology of the University of 
San Marcos conferred upon Sefior Augusto B. Leguia, President of 
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Peru, the degree of Doctor Honoris Causa before a brilliant audience. 
The degree was conferred in recognition of the engineering work 
carried out during the Leguia administration, which includes an exten- 
sive highway system and vast irrigation projects, much of the work 
on which has already been completed, and other works of progress. 


SALVADOR 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY.—The campaign against illiteracy 
is being waged with ever-increasing vigor. The Anti-Illteracy Society 
of Sonsonate recently informed the Primary Education Council that 
it is offering an annual prize of 100 colones to the teacher in that 
Department who teaches the most illiterates to read. Furthermore, 
the Ministry of Labor recently urged Department governors to help 
to put into effect an executive decree of March 21, 1926, requiring 
the establishment of a rural school on every country estate where 
there are 20 or more illiterates over 10 years of age, these schools 
to be created by Government cooperation with the proprietors. 

EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY.—X-ray apparatus to the 
value of $1,000 has been ordered to complete the dental equipment 
of the School of Surgery and Dentistry in San Salvador. 

ARGENTINE-GiFts.—An Argentine flag and portrait of Sarmiento, 
a great president and educator of Argentina, both of which were 
sent by that nation as gifts to the Argentine Republic School in San 
Salvador, were officially received last November at a function in the 
National Theater attended by the President and other notables. 


URUGUAY 


LIBRARY FOR BLIND.—It was announced on December 5, 1928, that 
a section for the blind would soon be established in the Teachers’ 
Library in Montevideo. Plans set forth by the initiator of the 
project include the holding of classes of instruction in the Braille 
method of reading and writing, and the opening of an employment 
agency for the blind. This section will be the first of its kind in 
Uruguay. 

CHEMISTRY CONGRESS.—In accordance with a resolution of the 
First South American Congress of Chemistry, which met in Buenos 
Aires in September, 1924, it has been announced that the Second 
South American Congress of Chemistry, for which an organizing 
committee has already been named by the Institute of Chemistry in 
Montevideo, will be held in Montevideo in 1930. 


VENEZUELA 


MonoerarH on Miranpa.—A scholarly work entitled Miranda 
and the Empress Catherine the Great was recently published in Caracas 
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by Sr. Angel Grisanti. Based on original documents, the greater 
number of which are still unpublished, this work will prove of great 
value to students and other persons to whom such sources would be 
otherwise unavailable. The BuLuretin of the Pan American Union 
wishes most sincerely to congratulate Sefor Grisanti on this work 
and to extend its best wishes for the success of the others on the life 
of Miranda, which it understands he is now preparing. 
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ARGENTINA 


Mrs. Hoover visits Maternity [nstirutr.—Among the inter- 
esting institutions visited by Mrs. Hoover, wife of the President elect 
of the United States, while this distinguished couple visited Argentina, 
was the Maternity Institute in Buenos Aires. Mrs. Hoover was 
received by Senhora Carmen Marcé del Pont de Rodriguez Larreta, 
vice president of the Charity Society of Buenos Aires, and other 
officials. The party visited the different sections of the institute, 
including the out-patient, child-welfare, and maternity clinics and 
other floors of the building. Mrs. Hoover praised the institution 
and its organization, expressing her pleasure in the visit several times 
to the ladies accompanying her. 

MortuHers’ CLUB ANTIFLY CAMPAIGN.—The Buenos Aires Mothers’ 
Club began another antifly campaign in December, 1928, similar to 
the one of the previous year when, as spring came, special prizes for 
dead flies were offered and posters exposing the menace of the fly 
placed throughout the city. This year the Mothers’ Club has 
received a subsidy of 10,000 pesos from the city council and has 
planned a very extensive campaign. It has requested the National 
Council of Education to loan the school buildings during the cam- 
paign for public-health lectures on the fly and has formed committees 
of school children provided with means to exterminate flies to go to 
points where their aid is requested. It is hoped that this December, 
January, and February will be a summer freer of flies than ever 
before. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF Mrnors.—The committee 
of the National Association for the Protection of Minors made a 
report of its year’s work in November, 1928. One of the interesting 
activities described in the report is the cottage-plan colony in Marcos 
Paz, which gives both agricultural and industrial instruction, includ- 
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ing carpentry, cabinet making, mechanics, horse shoeing, tinning, 
iron work, mosaic, painting, printing, tailoring, shoe making, baking, 
and electrical work. 

BOLIVIA 


(QUININE FOR USE IN MALARIA.—The Chamber of Deputies approved 
for inclusion in the 1929 budget an item of 20,000 bolivianos to be 
expended in the purchase of quinine for use in the campaign against 
malaria. 

Pusrrto Suarez Hosprrau.—Thanks to recent legislation, the hos- 
pital at Puerto Suarez will receive for its maintenance 50 per cent 
of the consumption tax created by act of September 29, 1927, on 
merchandise brought in through that port of entry on the Brazilian 
frontier. 

BRAZIL 


BraziutiaNn Rep Cross Honors Mr. Hoover.—Desiring to express 
its appreciation of the favors shown Brazil by the American Red 
Cross, the Brazilian Red Cross presented a diploma of honorary mem- 
bership in its organization to President-elect Hoover while he was 
visiting the Brazilian capital. A message and the diploma were 
placed in a box made of rare Brazilian woods and so given to the 
illustrious guest. 

INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND.—Upon its founding two years ago, the 
Sao Raphael Institute in Bello Horizonte opened its doors to 50 
blind children without any education who had had no recourse but 
to beg. On December 8, 1928, these same children were presented in 
an entertainment given by the school in which the pupils distinguished 
themselves by singing, reciting, and playing the violin or the piano. 
In addition, manual training work was exhibited which showed great 
skill. Prof. Matta Machado Filho, founder and head of the institute, 
who is himself blind, talked interestingly on the subject of education 
in manual training for those thus handicapped, so that they may cease 
to be a charge upon the State and enjoy the life of useful citizens. 


CHILE 


MatTerRNITY CENTER.—On January 1 the National Bureau of Public 
Health opened in Santiago the first of four large maternity centers, 
part of its program for extending its child-health work. The center 
contains prenatal and postnatal clinics and offices for physicians and 
midwives, who will be always on call for poor patients. There are 
also baths for mothers and babies. One of the most interesting 
features of the work as planned is the arrangement for enlisting the 
cooperation of the police in spreading information about the center. 

SEWER SystEMS.—The Government Bureau of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing has recently completed the sewer system of Cartagena, a pic- 
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turesque seaside resort not far from Santiago, and will shortly under- 
take similar work in 36 other cities. 


COLOMBIA 


PROMOTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH.—Recent legislation provides several 
appropriations for medical and other scientific work looking toward 
the promotion of public health. The sum of 40,000 pesos is set aside 
for the creation of the National Radium Institute in Bogota. The 
Government will also purchase 30,000 pesos’ worth of radium for the 
institute, which will function as an adjunct to the School of Medicine. 

The Samper-Martinez Institute is established subordinate to the 
Bureau of Hygiene and Public Assistance. Its chief duties will be 
the following: To make the chemical, microscopic, or bacteriological 
analyses desired by the bureau; to prepare sera, vaccines, and other 
biological products; to regulate and inspect trade in biological prod- 
ucts used for therapeutic and prophylactic purposes; and to establish 
practical courses of instruction in various branches of hygiene. 

The Government will contribute 25,000 pesos toward the expenses 
of the National Medical Congress to meet in Barranquilla this year. 

IMPORTATION AND SALE OF PERNICIOUS DRUGS.—The importation 
by parcel post of drugs and specifics which in the opinion of the 
National Bureau of Hygiene are habit forming, as also that of hypo- 
dermic syringes for their injection, is forbidden by a law of November 
16, 1928, which is additional to previous legislation on this subject. 
The new act also strictly regulates trade in such drugs, infraction of 
its provisions being punishable by fine and imprisonment. 


CUBA 


First Pan American Mepicaut Concress.—The First Pan Ameri- 
can Medical Congress, organized by the Pan American Medical 
Association of New York City, was opened in the National University 
at Habana on December 29, 1928, by Dr. Rafael Martinez Ortiz, 
Secretary of State, in representation of President Machado. The 
official foreign delegates were: Drs. Antonio R. Zambrini, Argentina; 
Luis Razetti and F. A. Risquez, Venezuela; Edmundo Escomel, 
Peru; Alfonso Pruneda and Gabriel Malda, Mexico; Romano Pérez 
Cabral, Dominican Republic, and Lucas Sierra, Chile. Dr. Mario 
G. Lebredo of Cuba represented the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
Dr. William Sharpe of the Pan American Medical Association said 
in his address that the purposes of this society, founded in 1925, were 
to encourage friendliness and understanding between physicians of 
North, South, and Central America, including those of the Antilles, 
to extend hospitality and aid to visiting Latin American physicians 
in the United States, and to call congresses and meetings for the 
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discussion of medical problems and technique. This association 
founded and maintains the Pan American Hospital in New York. 

On December 30, 1928, the members of the Congress visited the 
Bustamante-Ntfiez Clinic in El Vedado, Habana, where they were 
shown through all the wards, after which they went to the National 
Theater to witness the presentation of prizes in the better baby 
contest. The subject of tropical medicine was discussed by a special 
section of the Congress, and papers were read on various aspects 
of sanitation and on the work of the Gorgas and Finlay Institutes. 
An exposition was held in connection with the Congress, showing 
pharmaceutical products, instruments, and other medical necessities. 
On January 2, 1929, the members of the Congress were received by 
the President of the Republic and the Secretary of Public Health in 
the Presidential Palace. The Congress was closed on January 3; 
the Second Congress will be held in Panama in 1930. 

First NaTIonaL Cuitp WELFARE Concress.—The First National 
Child Welfare Congress of Cuba was held in Habana from December 
26 to 31, 1928, under the presidency of Dr. Francisco Maria Fernéndez, 
Secretary of Public Health. The Congress was divided into five 
sections: Medicine; hygiene; physiology and education; sociology 
and legislation; abnormality and delinquency. A paper by Doctor 
Lavin drew up in conclusion a code of child rights which was approved 
by the Congress. Dr. Aurora Garcia de Rodriguez read a very 
interesting paper inthe last general session on ‘Types of institutions 
for the care of subnormal chiidren and how to organize them in Cuba.”’ 
A resolution was passed advocating the organization of the Cuban 
Association for the Study of Abnormal and Delinquent Children, 
psychiatric examinations, the special teaching of such children, and 
other measures for their welfare. 

The annual better babies contest for the Republic was held on 
December 27, more than 60 children, who had won local contests, 
competing. The first three prizes for babies are respectively $500, 
$300, and $200, other awards being made to older children and to 
mothers. 

Dr. Witittiam Mayo HonorED.—On January 8, 1929, the Cuban 
Government honored Dr. William Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., by conferring upon him the decoration of the 
Finlay Order, presented by Dr. Francisco Maria Fernandez, Secretary 
of Public Health. This order is named after Dr. Carlos Finlay, 
the Cuban physician who first propounded the theory that yellow 
fever is transmitted by the bite of a mosquito. 

After the close of this ceremony and the luncheon given by the 
university faculty in the Miramar Club, the University of Habana 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Medicine Honoris Causa on Doctor 
Mayo as a benefactor of the human race. This function, held in the 
university auditorium, was colorful with the caps and gowns of the 
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faculty and brilliant with the attendance of distinguished persons. 
The flags of Cuba and the United States expressed a spirit of fraternity 
evident also in the addresses made by Doctor Averhoff, president of 
the university, and Doctor Mayo. The latter spoke of the brother- 
hood of man toward which the American Continent is advancing 
through efforts to maintain friendliness among the American nations. 

Dr. Charles Mayo, on whom the university also voted to confer 
an honorary degree, was unable to leave the United States at this 
time to receive it. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


SANITARY BUREAU DOES GOOD worK.—The Sanitary Bureau has 
announced the successful termination of its work in the sections 
flooded a few months ago by the Yaque and Yuna Rivers. Thanks 
to the activities of the bureau, no epidemic appeared. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN.—On the initiative of the Sanitary 
Bureau an active campaign of immunization against tuberculosis is 
being waged. By January 4 of this year 1,010 persons had received 
serum injections, while 5,000 had been vaccinated. 


ECUADOR 


ADDITIONAL BEDS IN HOSPITAL.—The facilities of the Tres de 
Noviembre hospital in the city of Azogues have been greatly improved 
by the acquisition of 40 additional beds. 

AWARDS TO FOOD DISTRIBUTORS.—Efforts to improve the sanitary 
conditions in the various shops of Quito where foods are prepared or 
sold recently led the authorities to offer awards to the owners of 
establishments having the most hygienic aspect, and as a result the 
Director General of Sanitation, in the presence of the President, the 
Minister of Social Welfare, and many other invited guests, recently 
presented awards amounting to 800 sucres to the owners of the five 
shops adjudged to be most sanitary by the inspectors. Those 
receiving awards were a baker, two butchers, the owner of a candy 
store, and a grocer. It is hoped that a similar competition may be 
held annually. 

HAITI 


DIMINUTION OF TYPHOID FEVER.—The incidence of and mortality 
from typhoid fever have both greatly diminished in Haiti. While 230 
cases and 52 deaths were registered in the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1927, there were only 7 cases and 2 deaths reported for the fiscal! 
year ended September 30, 1928. The Health Department continues 
to chlorinate the water supply and to immunize the population 
against both typhoid fever and smallpox; last November 1,259 school 
children and 208 adults in Saint Mare were vaccinated for the latter 
and 831 school children for the former. (Monthly Bulletin of the 
Financial Adviser-General Receiver, November, 1928.) 
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Motion picturEs.—A program of visual education has been insti- 
tuted by the Public Health and Agricultural Services. The two 
services have purchased an automobile and equipment for displaying 
films and have employed a chauffeur and an operator who explains 
the pictures. Announcements of the dates on which these films will 
arrive are sent to Public Health Service workers, farm and industrial 
school teachers, and agricultural agents, who spread the news among 
the people. In 18 localities a total of about 15,000 persons have 
gathered in market places, dispensaries, and agricultural schools to 
see the pictures. (Monthly Bulletin of the Financial Adviser-General 
Receiver, November, 1928.) 


HONDURAS 


INTERNATIONAL SPpoRTS.—As a result of a recent athletic meet 
between teams of Honduras and Salvador in the latter country, 
interest was aroused in the possibilities of international sports, 
especially as a stimulus to the physical development of Central 
American youth. Asa practical evidence of this interest, the Athletic 
League of Guatemala, the National Physical Education Commission 
of Salvador and the Athletic Federation of Honduras have organized 
the Central American Federation of Sports. 

SANITATION OF PurRTO CortEs.—The sanitation of Puerto Cortes, 
mentioned in recent issues of the BULLETIN, is proceeding rapidly. 
In order to destroy the mosquito-breeding pools in the extensive 
marshy districts about the city, three canals will be dug to let in the 
sea water, which is fatal to mosquitoes. One of the canals will be 
wide enough to admit small sail boats. 

Hospirant In CuHotutTeca.—Plans and proposals for erecting the 
Southern Hospital in Choluteca have been prepared and will be sub- 
mitted to executive sanction. 


MEXICO 


RESEARCH FACILITIES IN NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HyGrnnr.—The 
National Institute of Hygiene, whose valuable work is well known to 
BULLETIN readers, recently placed its laboratory facilities at the 
disposition of students of medicine, chemistry, or veterinary science 
who desire to carry on research, prepare a thesis, or the like. This 
invitation is also extended to foreign scientists or students who may 
wish to make special studies in Mexico. 

SEWER AND WATER workKSs.—In its budget for the year 1929 the 
municipal council of Mexico City authorized the expenditure of 
8,000,000 pesos for sewer and water works in that city. With this 
sum it will be possible to enlarge the drainage system, increase the 
water supply, and provide for the distribution of drinking water to 
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the new subdivisions by which the city is expanding, as well as to 
some of the older sections in which the service has come to be some- 
what deficient. 

SANITARY STATISTICS.—By virtue of an executive decree of recent 
date the Department of Statistics was ordered not to publish statistical 
data on public health without the approval of the Bureau of Public 
Health, which will coordinate and verify the data which may have 
been obtained. Such a measure is designed to avoid confusion and 
inaccuracy, as well as to guarantee the correct interpretation of the 
sanitary statistics thus formed. 


PANAMA 


Nationat Boarp oF HEALTH.—See page 275. 
ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CoMMISSION.-—See page 275. 
HEALTH EXAMINATION BEFORE MARRIAGH.—see page 275. 


PARAGUAY 


SANITARY CAMPAIGN IN YAGUARON.—During the period from August 
19 to November 20, 1928, the Sanitary Commission of the National 
Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare carried on intensive work in 
Yaguaron. Even in so short a time valuable information was 
obtained through the census, various improvements were effected in 
sanitary conditions, educational talks made, physical examinations 
and treatments given, and material for sanitary maps collected. 
The sanitary census revealed that the birth rate in this section is 
35.3 per thousand, the death rate 17.25 per thousand and the infant 
mortality rate 75.2 per thousand. Upon examination of a group of 
250 average persons, it was found that 98.6 per cent were suffering 
from hookworm to a greater or less degree. Treatments for this 
disease were given to 1,163 persons. Examinations of school children 
revealed relatively few physical defects which can not be corrected. 
Their weight was found to be about equal to the standards employed 
in the United States, which are being used in Paraguay until satis- 
factory standards for the country may be established. 


PERU 


HeattH Werx.—Health Week was celebrated in Lima from 
December 17 to 24, 1928, with a series of lectures on mental and 
personal hygiene, sex education, and alcoholism delivered in the 
evenings at the Y. M.C. A. From December 16 to January 2, 1929, 
the First National Hygiene Exposition was held in the Municipal 
Palace of Lima. Exhibits included medicinal, chemical, and_bio- 
logical products, health foods and beverages, and sanitary equipment. 
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CHILDREN’S Hospirau.—The Juana Gamio Children’s Hospital in 
Arequipa cared for 284 poor children suffering from different ail- 
ments during the month of October, 1928. 


SALVADOR 


Rep Cross activities.—The Red Cross is engaged in providing 
hygienic shoes and garments free of charge to the children in the 
public schools of San Salvador. The pupils in two schools have 
already been supplied. It appears that the garments constitute a 
school uniform. Most public-school pupils come from families in 
the lower economic scale, children from more well-to-do homes being 
sent to private schools. 

PROTECTION OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN.—See page 275. 


URUGUAY 


PROGRESS IN SOCIAL WELFARE.—The report recently printed by 
the press of the activities of the Bureau of Public Welfare during 
the period from 1916 to 1928 bears eloquent testimony to the skill 
and efficiency of the persons in charge as well as to the interest and 
cooperation of the Government and of friends both within and outside 
the bureau. Briefly summarized, the report states that while the 
number of hospital beds throughout the country in 1916 numbered 
7,594, by the year 1928 it had almost doubled, being 14,281, and that 
the value of the property under bureau supervision had increased 
from 5,456,989.79 pesos in 1916 to 12,454,232.32 pesos in 1928. A 
list of the institutions established in Montevideo during the period 
mentioned includes the Pasteur Hospital, the Gustavo Saint Bois 
Convalescent Home, a lodging house for the homeless, a children’s 
home, a child-welfare dispensary, a vocational school for children 
under the care of the bureau, the Gallinal Heber Maritime Hospital 
for the treatment of surgical tuberculosis, scrofula, rickets, and 
anemia (still under construction), and the Calmette Children’s 
Antituberculosis Dispensary. New wards and laboratories have been 
added to several of the previously existing hospitals. The staff 
of the institutions in Montevideo has been augmented by 68 physi- 
clans, 29 surgeons, 4 pharmacists, 12 dentists, 5 skin specialists, 
6 oculists, 14 midwives, and 90 others, including specialists and pro- 
fessional assistants. All activity, however, has not been confined 
to the capital; 21 new hospitals have been built in the Departments 
and 4 more are to be started within a short time; 139 physicians 
have been added to the medical staff working there. 

Visit oF ARGENTINE SPECIALISTS.—A delegation of 12 prominent 
Argentine pediatricians arrived in Montevideo on December 6, 1928, 
to participate in the two joint sessions of the Argentine and Uruguayan 
Pediatric Societies. While in Montevideo, the visiting delegates 
took the opportunity to visit the various child-welfare institutions 
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and were the recipients of special honors from the Medical School, 
the Medical and Pediatric Societies and other similar organizations, 


VENEZUELA 


CHILD WELFARE.—The Simén Rodriguez Institute of Caracas 
reported in its bulletin for the month of November, 1928, that 372 
children had been registered under the care of its physicians during 
the months of July, August, and September. 





ARGENTINA 


Tuirp INTERNATIONAL Concress oF WomEen.—On November 30, 
1928, the Third International Congress of Women opened in Buenos 
Aires, under the auspices of the Argentine Club of Women. Senora 
Elvira Rawson de Dellepiane, president of the organization committee, 
in opening the congress described the first congress called in 1910 on 
the centenary of Argentine independence. An address on suffrage 
was also made at this inaugural meeting by Dr. Paulina Luisi, 
delegate from the Uruguayan Alliance of Women and the Uruguayan 
Council of Women. Dr. Luisi is prominent in international suffrage 
circles and has participated in the work of the League of Nations. 

An interesting exhibit of women’s industries, arts, and books was 
shown, and a series of cultural lectures given during the congress. 
Resolutions were passed on the following subjects: Child welfare, 
public health, alcoholism, pacifist propaganda, education of children 
in asylums, censorship of motion pictures, prison reform, women’s 
work in the home, woman suffrage, and other subjects. The congress 
came to a close on December 15, 1928. 


BOLIVIA 


First WOMAN LAWYER.—Senorita Esilda Villa has passed her 
examination as attorney in the Supreme Court at Oruro. Senorita 
Villa, who is the first woman lawyer in Bolivia, has received many 
congratulations. 

BRAZIL 


Natrionat Councit or Women’s AssociaTions.—On December 21, 
1928, a meeting of representatives of women’s associations was held 
at the home of Senhora Jeronyma Mesquita to form a National 
Council. Chairmen of committees were appointed as_ follows: 
Peace and arbitration, Senhora Jeronvyma Mesquita; legislation and 
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woman’s legal position, Dr. Orminda Bastos; political rights, citizen- 
ship, and publicity, Senhorita Bertha Lutz; single moral standard, 
Senhoritas Cassilda Martins and Armanda Alvaro Alberto; public 
health, Dr. Juana Lopes; education, Alice Carvalho de Mendonca 
and Celina Padilha; emigration and immigration, Senhorita Weldt; 
women’s professions, Léa Azeredo da Silveira and Anna Amelia 
Quiroz Carneiro de Mendonga; child welfare, Alice Sarthou and Maria 
Pinheiro Guimaraes; and educational motion pictures, Maria Luiza 
Camargo de Azevedo. Senhora Jeronyma Mesquita was elected 
president. 

Feminists visit Mrs. Hoover.—A committee from the Brazilian 
Federation for the Advancement of Women, headed by the president, 
Dona Bertha Lutz, called upon Mrs. Hoover, wife of the President- 
elect of the United States, while she was in Rio de Janeiro with her 
husband. The committee presented to Mrs. Hoover the greeting 
of Brazilian women and delivered a message from the federation to 
her as citizen, voter, and first lady of America. Mrs. Hoover was 
very encouraging to the committee, urging them to continue to work 
for woman suffrage throughout the nation, which she said was sure 
to come in time. Accompanying the committee on its visit were 
representatives of other women’s organizations such as the Charity 
Society, the Mothers’ Aid Association, the Brazilian Education 
Association, the Child Welfare Association, the Brazilian Red Cross, 
the Brazilian Junior Red Cross, the Temperance Union, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and others. 


CUBA 


FEMINIST PROGRAM.—In a recent interview published in the daily 
press, Seflora Maria Montalvo de Soto Navarro, president of the 
Feminist Alhance of Cuba, stated that the program of that organi- 
zation would include: Efforts to improve the status of working 
women, who in spite of the law are not receiving equal pay for equal 
work; to open better positions to them as Government employees; 
and especially to work for the passage of laws granting full civil and 
political rights to women. 

NICARAGUA 


LECTURE TO WORKING WOMEN.—Dofia Maria GAamez, a distin- 
euished writer and feminist, recently gave an interesting lecture in 
the city of Managua to inform working women on their present-day 
position. 

SALVADOR 


MEXICAN DISEUSE IN SALVADOR.—The distinguished Mexican 
diseuse, Catalina D’Erzell, who has been making a tour of Latin 
America, recently gave recitals in several Salvadorean cities, in which 
she won the enthusiastic plaudits of her audience. 
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VENEZUELA 


Historic CITY SUFFERS EARTHQUAKE.—On January 17, 1929, the 
city of Cumana, a seaport of 25,000 inhabitants, 190 miles east of 
Caracas and capital of the State of Sucre, suffered a severe earth- 
quake, many persons being killed and injured, and most of the 
Government buildings and dwellings completely destroyed. Much 
interest is attached to this catastrophe when it 1s remembered that 
Cumana is the oldest city on the South American Continent. Colum- 
bus touched the shore here in 1499 and the region was later visited 
by Alonso de Ojeda, Juan de la Cosa, Américo Vespuccio, Alonso 
Nino, and Cristébal Guerra. In 1513 Dominican friars landed here 
to begin missionary work, and in 1520 Gonzalo Ocampo founded the 
first city, which he named Nuevo Toledo. Later its name was 
changed to Nuevo Cordova, by which it was designated until Novem- 
ber 24, 1569, when it became Cumana. This city also has the dis- 
tinction of being the birthplace of Antonio José de Sucre, one of the 
great leaders in the South American wars for independence. The 
American Red Cross sent aid to the victims of the disaster. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO JANUARY 15, 1929 











Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1928 
Public works in the Province of Santa Fe--------------------- Nov. 138 Hobett _Harnden, consul at 
osario. 
Buenos Aires as a wool market______________-__--------------- Nov. 21 | Dana C. Syeks, consul at 
Buenos Aires. 
Argentine foreign trade for the first 10 months of 1928_________- Nov. 27 | Dana C. Sycks. 
Review of commerce and industries of Argentina for the month | Dec. 11 Do. 
of November, 1928. | 
The Falkland Islands as a whaling center --_----..------------- Dec. 12 Do. 
BOLIVIA 
Report on the commerce and industries for the month of No- | Dec. 14 | Thomas S. Horn, consul at La 
vember, 1928. Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Short history of the Brazilian textile industry and trade-_------ Nov. 12 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
Sugar shipments and crop prospects for first 2 quarters of cal- | Nov. 19 | Nathaniel P. Davis, consul at 
endar year 1928, and first 10 months of crop year 1927-28. Pernambuco. 
Production of piassava fiber in the State of Bahia____.-_..-_-- Noy. 23 Howare Donovan, consul at 
| ahia. 
New contract with the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & Power | Nov. 24 | CB, cameron: consul at Sao 
0. | aulo. 
Meteorological observations taken at ports of Cananea and | Noy. 26 | Howard D. Fisher, consul at 
Paranagua. | Santos. 
Building plan of the Sao Paulo State Government_-_-_--------- Nov. 28 | C. R. Cameron. 
FINFT@ RE OA MVALS Gen AVAL =) GLULG pee ee ete ae En eee Dec. 3 | Do. 
Municipal budget of Porto Alegre for 1929____.-----_----------- domes | ae Nasmith, consul at Porto 
Alegre. 
Review of Brazilian commerce and industries for November, | Dec. 10 | Claude I. Dawson. 
1928. 
Annual report of trade through the port of Santos, for the year |---do____- | C. R. Cameron. 
1927. | 
Annual message of the Governor of Bahia for 1927____--------- Dec. 11 | Howard Donovan. 
CHILE 
Review of commerce and industries of Concepcion consular | Nov. 19 | Camden L. McLain, vice con- 
district, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928. sul at Concepcion. 
Résumé of foreign trade of southern Chile__-..-.----_-_------- IDG, 7 |) IDO, ae 
Appropriation for road construction in Province of Antofa- | Dec. 20 | Sidney M. Brown, jr., vice con- 
gasta for the year 1929. sul at Antofagasta. 
COLOMBIA 
An American bank to establish a branch at Cali_____---------- Nov. 22 | Wile E, Chapman, consul 
at Cali. 
CUBA 
Renewal of operations at Ponupo manganese mines----------- Dec. 1 | Harry W. Story, vice consul at 
| _ Santiago de Cuba. 
Review of commerce and industries for November, 1928------- Dee. 19 | L. J. Keena, consul general at 
: Habana. 
5 1929 f 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Dee. 31, | Jan. 4 | John J. Coyle, vice consul at 
1928. Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, 
Cuba. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
1928 
The Dominican sugar crop for 1927-28_________---------------- Dec. 5 | William B. Lawton, vice con- 
sul at Santo Domingo. 
HONDURAS 
Coffee report of southern Honduras, period ended Sept. 30, | Nov. 29 | Geo. P. Shaw, consul at Tegu 
1928. cigalpa. 
Available import and export statistics through the port of La | Dec. 4 | Nelson R. Park, consul at La 
Ceiba, during fiscal year Aug. 1, 1927, to July 31, 1928. Ceiba. 
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Reports received to January 15, 1929—Continued 
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Subject Date Author 
NICARAGUA 
1928 ; 
Review of commerce and industries of western Nicaragua for | Dec. 4 | Christian T. Steger, consul at 
November, 1928. Corinto. 

Report on the Nicaraguan coffee crop, 1928-29 season___-_____- Dec. 11 Do. 
Chamber of commerce established at Managua___--__----_-__- Dec. 24 Do. 

PANAMA 
Monthly report on commerce and industries, November, 1928-| Dec. 9 | H. D. Myers, vice consul at 


| Panama City. 


SALVADOR 
Review for the month of November, 1928_-_____--------------- Noy. 30 | S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul at 
San Salvador. 
URUGUAY | 


Uruguay’s foreign trade during first 9 months of the year 1928__| Noy. 17 | C. Carrigan, consul general in 
charge, Montevideo. 


Application of funds to highway and hydrographic improve- | Noy. 16 Do. 
ment during fiscal year 1928-29. | 
New municipal building for Montevideo---------------.------ Nov. 20 | Do. 


VENEZUELA 





Review of commerce and industries of the La Guaira district, | Dec. 11 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928. | at La Guaira. 
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Pan American Trade Mark Conference______________________________ 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay (Photo- 


Uruguay Makes Intensive Campaign Against Illiteracy_.._____________ 
International Congress of Universities._______________________________ 
Visit of Herbert Hoover to Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil (Photographs) -- 
Historic Venezuelan City Suffers Devastating Earthquake _____________ 
Meeting of the Officers and Members of the Pan American Sanitary 


Federal Road Engineer Loaned to Colombia_________________________ 
Pan-American: UniontsNOteSa= sa 50 ose SSS 8 a nee Secale gion 


International Treaties and Relations________________________________ 


Argentina-Mexico—Chile-Pan American Republics—Chile-Paraguay—Dominican Repub- 
lic-Haiti—Dominiecan Republic-Pan American Republics—Guatemala-Pan American 
Republics—Mexico- Panama—Mexico-Pan American Republics— Panama-Pan American 
Republics—United States-Mexico, etc.—United States-Panama. 


Tre gi sla tO meee ke Sete Me ees WE ey ee ea ee Nem 
Brazil—Colombia—Cuba— Dominican Republic—Haiti—Panama. 


BACT ACUNN GUL TR eee ete pe Ra Pa I Nt a8 Se lis ial cel ae SN eA ur ape ere 
Argentina—Brazil— Chile—Cuba— Ecuador— Guatemala — Honduras — Nicaragua— Para- 
guay— Peru—Salvador. 
Industryzand;Commercesss 2 wees sie 0 eS See 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Costa Rica—Haiti—Panama—Salvador— Venezuela. 





Communications and Transportation.________________________________ 


Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Colombia — Costa Rica —- Cuba — Dominican 
Republic — Ecuador — Guatemala — Haiti — Mexico — Panama — Paraguay — Peru— 
Salvador—Venezuela. 


Trab or sandi sR Ui li ci Wowk sits Sees esa See a nee ine 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Mexico— Peru—Uruguay—Venezuela. 

Populationsand]Migrationvee 2 es er So ee oe ee een eee 
Brazil—Peru. 


Economic and Financial Affairs_..__.--___-__2___ === 
Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Guatemala— Haiti—H onduras— Paraguay— Uruguay— Venezuela. 





Education andi FinencArtssecc io 2 fo ae ees coo aio es a es a 


Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa Rica — Cuba — Dominican Republic— 
Ecuador—Honduras— Mexico— Panama—Peru—Salvador— Uruguay. 


Social Welfare and Public Health___________________________________ 


Chile — Colombia — Cuba — Dominican Republic — Ecuador — Guatemala — Haiti— 
Honduras-—Mexico—Nicaragua— Panama—Peru—Salvador— Uruguay. 


DSI aT OS USI eee Sh aplenty eat MUN mL a LO hie a oe 
Cuba—Mexico—Nicaragua—Peru. 


GrermierallieINiO Ge Se tsa id as Se Ee SSper Cm RE T iced ese sea eee eae 
Chile—Panama. 


Subject Matter of Consular Reports________________________________. 
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(Washington, February 11—February 20, 1929) 


ELEGATES from the United States and other American 
Republics, in response to the corresponding resolution of 
the Sixth International Conference of American States in 
Habana last spring, assembled in the Pan American Union 

February 11, 1929, to consider in its widest scope the problem of 
inter-American protection of trade-marks. 

“Such specialized conferences as this,’’ in the words of the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, ‘“‘constitute a most important 
adjunct to the general Pan American conferences which assemble 
every five years, since to them are delegated the more technical 
questions which can only be solved through the interchange of the 
opinion of experts. The adequate protection of trade-marks is a 
matter of deep interest to every consumer throughout the American 
Continent, thousands of whom have suffered real loss by reason of 
the unauthorized and, at times, fraudulent use of well-known and 
long-established trade-marks.’”’ The obvious and effective remedy 
for such abuse will be found in an ever-increasing uniformity in the 
protection of industrial property throughout the Americas. 

Trade-mark law, like that of patents or copyright, is based upon a 
man’s right to have guaranteed to him the profit derivable from his 
own property. ‘‘No man,” says James, “‘is entitled to present his 
goods as being the goods of another, and no man. is permitted to use 
any mark, sign, symbol, device, or means, whereby, without making 
a direct false representation to a purchaser . . . he enables such 
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purchaser to tell a lie or to make a false representation to somebody 
else who is the ultimate consumer.”’ ! 

The inaugural session of the conference—a plenary session—which 
took place in the Hall of the Americas at 11 a. m. before a distinguished 
audience, was officially opened by an address of welcome by the 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, the 
Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, the complete text of which follows: 


Gentlemen of the Conference: 

As Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
I am entrusted with the delightful duty of extending to you a warm 
welcome on behalf of the Union. As you are meeting in the capital 
city of the United States, may I also take the opportunity to express 
the satisfaction with which the Government of the United States 
views the assembling of this conference at Washington? 

Just five weeks ago to-day I had the privilege of welcoming the 
delegates to the International Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration. This conference has now gone down to 
history as one of the most important and significant in the develop- 
ment of the relations between the Republics of the American Conti- 
nent and marks a milestone in the onward progress of the pacific 
settlements of international disputes. 

You have come together pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
Sixth International Conference of American States. The problems 
entrusted to your care, while of a different character, are of much 
importance to the development of good feeling between the business 
communities of the several Republics. The adequate protection of 
trade-marks is a matter of concern not only to the producer, but to 
the consumer as well, and every nation of this continent will there- 
fore profit by a system under which full recognition and protection 
are assured. 

In the work which lies before you the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union wishes you the fullest measure of success, for, in 
fulfilling the purpose of this conference, you will at the same time be 
performing a real service to the cause of Pan American cooperation. 


The Vice Chairman of the Governing Board, His Excellency Dr. 
Hernan Velarde, Ambassador of Peru, thereupon, after being pre- 
sented by the chairman, delivered the following illuminating and 
forceful address: 


Mr. President and Delegates: 

As Vice Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union I have the honor and the pleasure of greeting you in the name 
of this institution to which you belong by right, because all are mem- 





1 Singer Manufacturing Co. v. Loog (1880, 18 Ch. D., 412). 
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bers of the Pan American Union who, like yourselves, direct their 
efforts toward the union of the various countries of the continent, 
forming and strengthening among them strong and beneficial ties. 

Although the problems which you have gathered here to study are, 
strictly speaking, of a technical character, in their broadest sense they 
are of unlimited importance in the international economic life of the 
American nations. 

The industrial and commercial factors of modern civilization are 
its strongest propellant. All that which tends to facilitate security, 
speed, and the free expansion of the currents of industry and com- 
merce adds to the progress and happiness of nations. 

Perhaps the most characteristic aspect of our civilization is the 
growth of trade and industry. The world is being organized into a 
vast economic whole. Scientific discoveries, industrial products, 
and transportation facilities are to-day the common property of all 
nations. Greater production in one country immediately becomes 
an essential factor in the advancement, well-being, and culture of 
all other countries. Fluctuations in production and trade in any 
part of the world affect the economic life of all the other nations. 

Parallel with the growth internationally of industry and commerce, 
a legal system has developed—the international law of industrial 
property. 

As long as the business of production and trade was limited to 
national markets, domestic laws were sufficiently protective, but as 
soon as economic organs began to beat with a universal rhythm, 
the formation of a code based on international principles became 
necessary. 

The internationalization of the system of legal protection for 
trade-marks and commercial labels was initiated at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1873. In 1883 the Conference of Paris gave concrete 
and definite form to these first steps. 

During the first period of the formation of any legal system steps 
are hesitating, the course is not clear, and methods are uncertain. 
During the period between the Conference of Paris and that of 
Madrid several different tendencies developed. One tendency sought 
the basis for an international protective system in uniform national 
laws. Another sought protection by means of international unions, 
and still another, that which has prevailed, follows the principle of 
international registration. 

The first of these tendencies was followed at the Congress of Indus- 
trial Property held in 1878 at Paris. The system adopted there was 
that of extending automatically to all signatory powers the legal 
protection granted in the country of origin. The practicability of 
this method depended upon the fundamental uniformity of national 
trade-mark laws. 
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The organization of the International Union was the work of the 
Paris Conference of 1883 and of the Conference at Rome in 1886. 
At the Madrid Conference of 1890 the method of international regis- 
tration was adopted. This method seemed to give a definite formula 
for constructing the international system of trade-mark protection 
and for eliminating the difficulties of a legal and financial character 
which the diversity of national laws produces. Nevertheless, in the 
case of any new legal principle, such as international rights over in- 
dustrial property, there are no definite formulas. Laws must follow 
the course of life. Every day scientific progress, inventions, and the 
perfection of technique create great changes in the methods of pro- 
duction and distribution, and consequently legal formulas can not 
remain unchanged. They must adapt themselves to the conditions 
of economic life and follow their rapid transformations. 

Perhaps in no other field of modern civilization is there more rest- 
lessness than in the industrial field; in no other place are more and 
more roadways opened for the development of human activity; in no 
other place are the abstract ideas of science so quickly transformed 
into tangible realities; in no other place does the progress of me- 
chanics in laboratories and factories change the intellectual values 
and the audacity of creative imagination into material values, which 
commerce, in turn, through its speedy vehicles of distribution, places 
at the hands of mankind. 

The development of law must synchronize with the swift rhythm 
of progress, and this interrelationship between the evolution of judi- 
cial formulas and industrial technique can only be maintained through 
frequent revision. Thus, hardly three years after the Paris Con- 
ference the Rome Conference convened; and this task of coordinat- 
ing and harmonizing the juridical system with the conditions of 
economic life has been continued through the Madrid Conference of 
1890, the Brussels Conferences of 1897 and 1900, the Washington 
Conference of 1911, and the Hague Conference of 1925. 

At the same time, in America, constructive efforts were initiated 
along similar lines toward the realization of an inter-American law 
of industrial property. You are familiar with the history of the devel- 
opment of inter-American law, so I will limit myself to pointing out 
the most important principles in the different stages of its continued 
growth from the Montevideo Congress to the Santiago Conference. 

The Montevideo Congress proposed to conciliate legal differences 
by means of formulas to solve the conflicts between national juridical 
standards. The Washington Conference followed the method of the 
Montevideo Conference, and the Conference of 1902 at Mexico City 
preserved the similarity of the inter-American system to the funda- 
mental principles of the European system as incorporated in the Paris 
Convention of 1883. This same tendency prevailed at the outset 
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of the Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, but there a new effort 
was made to perfect a method of registration and to complete the 
inter-American structure of organs for the internationalization of 
marks. At the Conferences of Buenos Aires and Santiago, although 
the fundamental principles paralleled those of Europe, the American 
continental system assumed an original and well-defined juridical 
character, because of certain peculiar features and characteristics. 

These, however, were not the only attempts in America for the 
protection of industrial property. Forty bilateral treaties have cre- 
ated a system complementary to that of the continental conventions. 
In 24 commercial treaties and consular conventions special clauses 
have been inserted for the protection of trade-marks; in 11 the prin- 
ciple of equality between nationals and foreigners is recognized in so 
far as legal protection and the use of a trade-mark are concerned; 
and in 5 the most-favored-nation principle has been applied to 
trade-marks. 

This is the heritage of efforts that you receive from your distin- 
guished predecessors and which you will complete and perfect. From 
1923 to 1929 experience has taught many lessons, and the difficulties 
that have been encountered in practice have demonstrated certain 
defects which must be corrected and certain rules which it is necessary 
torevise. Your labors are of transcendent importance to the future of 
inter-American economic relations. The trade-mark is the emblem 
of property right of the manufacturer; it is the insignia under which 
his exports circulate in the markets of the world and acquire a foreign 
chentele; and that insignia is a symbol of the intellectual, material, 
and moral value that constitutes the wealth and credit of a nation. 
Hach industrial product is a synthesis of all the forms of energy which 
constitute the vitality, the culture, and the national prosperity. 
Each article that leaves its factories represents a collaboration of 
its science, industrial organization, its capital, and its labor. 

When fraud falsifies a mark, when unscrupulous covetousness 
imitates it, when unfair competition masks itself with usurped prestige, 
national wealth is impaired and the industrial and commercial credit of 
the country in foreign markets unfavorably affected. 

International cooperative relations are formed along lines of 
economic contact, and international conflicts arise most frequently 
from economic friction. Every effort to harmonize economic interests 
is an appreciable contribution to the progress of peoples and to the 
preservation of peace between nations. 

I wish you success in your labors and hope that from the delibera- 
tions of this conference positive rules of law will result, which will mark 
a progressive step forward for science and an effective guarantee for 
the interests of industry and commerce in the nations of America. 
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The Hon. Francis White, Assistant Secretary of State, having been 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Conference, and Dr. William 
Manger, Chief of Financial Division of the Pan American Union, 
Secretary General, the delegates proceeded to the organization of 


the conference and the appointment of committees as follows: 


1. PROTECTION OF MARKS AND COMMERCIAL TRADE NAMES 
Dr. Alfredo Bufill of Cuba, Chairman 


Peru, Dr. Alfredo Gonzdalez-Prada. 

Bolivia, Dr. Emeterio Cano de la Vega. 

Paraguay, Dr. Juan V. Ramirez. 

Eeuador, Dr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide. 

Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela. 

Dominican Republic, Dr. Francisco de 
Moya. 

Chile, Dr. Oscar Blanco Viel. 

Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

Venezuela, Dr. Pedro R. Rincones. 

Costa Rica, Dr. Manuel Castro 
Quesada. 


2. UNFAIR COMPETITION 





Cuba, Dr. Gustavo Gutiérrez. 
Guatemala, Dr. Adridn Recinos. 
Haiti, Mr. Raoul Lizaire. 
Colombia, Dr. Roberto Botero Escobar. 
Brazil, Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho. 
Mexico, Dr. Francisco Sudstegui. 
Nicaragua, Dr. Vicente Vita. 
Honduras, Dr. Carlos Izaguirre. 
United States of America, Mr. Edward 
S. Rogers and Mr. Thomas K. 
Robertson. 


AND FALSE INDICATION OF ORIGIN 


Dr. Juan Vicente Ramirez, Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, Chairman 


Peru, Dr. Alfredo Gonzdlez-Prada. 
Bolivia, Dr. Emeterio Cano de la Vega. 
Ecuador, Dr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide. 
Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela. 
Dominican Republic, Dr. Francisco de 
Moya. 
Chile, Dr. Oscar Blanco Viel. 
Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 
Venezuela, Dr. Pedro R. Rincones. 
Costa Rica, Dr. Fernando E. Piza. 
Cuba, Dr. Gustavo Gutiérrez. 


Guatemala, Dr. Ramiro Fernandez. 

Haiti, Mr. Raoul Lizaire. 

Colombia, Dr. Pablo Garcia de la 
Parra. 

Brazil, Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho. 

Mexico, Dr. Francisco Sudstegui. 

Nicaragua, Dr. Vicente Vita. 

Honduras, Dr. Carlos Izaguirre. 

United States of America, Mr. Edward 
S. Rogers and Mr. Thomas K. 
Robertson. 


3. ORGANIZATION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN TRADE MARK BUREAU 


Dr. Carlos Izaguirre of Honduras, Chairman 


Peru, Dr. Alfredo Gonzdlez-Prada. 

Bolivia, Dr. Emeterio Cano de la Vega. 

Paraguay, Dr. Juan V. Ramirez. 

Ecuador, Dr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide. 

Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela. 

Dominican Republic, Dr. Francisco de 
Moya. 

Chile, Dr. Oscar Blanco Viel. 

Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

Venezuela, Dr. Pedro R. Rincones. 

Costa Rica, Dr. Manuel Castro Que- 
sada. 





| Cuba, Dr. Gustavo Gutiérrez. 


Guatemala, Dr. Adrian Recinos. 

Haiti, Mr. Raoul Lizaire. 

Colombia, Dr. Roberto Botero Escobar. 

Brazil, Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho. 

Mexico, Dr. Francisco Sudstegui. 

Nicaragua, Dr. Vicente Vita. 

United States of America, Mr. Edward 
S. Rogers and Mr. Thomas K. 
Robertson. 
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4. THE DRAFTING COMMITTEE 


Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister of Uruguay, Chairman 


Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. Brazil, Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho. 
Haiti, Mr. Raoul Lizaire. | United States, Mr. Edwin 8. Rogers. 


Upon the suggestion of Dr. Gustavo Gutiérrez, of Cuba, it was 
unanimously decided that the results of the conference take the form 
of a General Convention and a Protocol on the organization of the 
Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau, and that, in order to expedite 
the work of the conference, a draft of convention and a draft of 
protocol prepared by the Cuban delegation be accepted as the basis 
of discussion in the respective committees. The official languages of 
the conference, after a considerable interchange of views, were 
declared to be, as in previous conferences, Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, and French. 

Two working sessions were held daily, and so effective was the 
organization and so expeditious the work of the several committees 
that the closing session—the third plenary session of the confer- 
ence—at which the Protocol, the Convention, and the Final Act 
were signed, took place Wednesday, afternoon, February 20, in the 
Hall of the Americas. 

The Hon. Francis White, who presided, introduced the Chairman 
of the Governing Board, Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, who addressed the 
delegates as follows: 


The pleasant duty falls to my lot to congratulate you on the important and 
constructive results of the conference which to-day comes to a close. You have 
thereby made a valuable contribution to that spirit of cooperation between the 
nations of America which constitutes the very essence of Pan Americanism. 

The Convention and Protocol which you are about to sign represent another 
step forward in the establishment of closer relations between the Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In the name of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union I wish to 
extend to you most cordial congratulations and, at the same time, to express a 
deep sense of appreciation on the important service which you have rendered. 


On behalf of the delegates, Mr. Francisco Sudstegui, of Mexico, 
responded as follows: 


My distinguished colleagues at this conference have honored the Mexican 
Delegation by conferring upon me the honor of expressing in the name of the 
Convention assembled, as I do, our sincere thanks for the words of congratula- 
tions which we have just heard from Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, who has followed our work with 
such great interest and benevolence. 

It is with great satisfaction that we hereby render an account of the result of 
our efforts in complying in the best possible manner with the resolution of the 
Sixth International Conference of American States, looking for a formula which 
may amply guarantee the ownership and use of trade-marks in the different 
nations of America, without limiting the rights and prerogatives of each nation 
in the matter of internal legislation. We withdraw satisfied in the belief of 
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having solved the problem in a manner absolutely equitable, laying new founda- 
tions and setting forth principles more advanced and in accord with the latest 
developments in international trade, than those established by former conferences 
in the matter, which served as a starting point for our work. 

We met with immense difficulties to conciliate the conception of rights estab- 
lished by the English Common Law as applied in this country and that which 
governs the legislation of Latin America, springing in a direct line from the 
Roman Code, and if we also consider the diversity of fiscal and administrative 
methods existing in the different American States, the discrepancies in the periods 
of protection to trade-marks, and the conflicting procedure to settle contending 
rights, it will be easily understood that only due to the good sense, clear judg- 
ment, and the equitable and conciliatory spirit shown by the delegates, could the 
conciliation of such opposing systems be effected through formulas which 
leave the rights and interests of each State untouched. 

The progress achieved by mankind has attached a growing importance to 
international economic problems, and so these quiet and simple conferences, 
where deep study of intricate matters and technical discussions takes the place of 
brilliant and inspiring political speeches, achieve silently the most enduring con- 
quests, laying down fair and honest principles for the interchange of the fruits 
of the industry of American nations, and carrying into actual practice that type 
of effe ctive cooperation productive of better and more profitable relations between 
countries and peoples. 

We deliver to the Pan American Union a Convention of Reciprocity and a 
Protocol to govern the functions and support of the Inter-American Trade Mark 
Bureau, both of which reflect the ideals which I have expressed, to be transmitted 
to our Governments for consideration as the fruit of our work, trusting that 
the remaining economic problems, the satisfactory solution of which requires 
the utmost attention, may be studied and solved in this practical manner, that 
the growing inter-American relations may be fully developed through equitable 
arrangements permitting a profitable interchange of the wealth and products of 
our countries. 

We wish to express to the Pan American Union and the city of Washington 
our deep gratitude for the ample and generous hospitality and extreme courtesy 
shown to the members of this Convention; may the prosperity and happiness of 
the American people grow and grow, and may the message of good will which 
we carry home clear the path to a more ample cooperation and closer bonds of 
friendship. 


The chairman then announced that the Convention, the Protocol, 
and the Final Act would be signed, whereupon the delegates proceeded 
to affix their signatures and the seals of their respective Governments 
in the order of precedence determined by lot at the opening session 
of the conference. 

For lack of space the Convention for Trade Mark and Commercial 
Protection, which contains 33 articles grouped under such vital sec- 
tions as (1) equality of citizens and aliens as to trade-mark and com- 
mercial protection; (2) trade-mark protection; (3) protection and 
defense of commercial names; (4) suppression of unfair competition; 
(5) suppression of false indications of origin; and (6) sanctions, is not 
given here. It is, however, available for distribution, upon request 
to the Pan American Union. The full text of the Protocol on the 
Inter-American Registration of Trade Marks follows herewith: 
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PROTOCOL ON THE INTER-AMERICAN REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS 


Whereas, the Governments of Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Dominican Republic, Chile, Panama, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Colombia, Brazil, Mexico, Nicaragua, Honduras, and the United States 
of America have this day signed at Washington through their respective delegates 
a General Inter-American Convention for Trade Mark and Commercial Protection; 

Whereas, the maintenance of an international American agency is considered 
desirable that manufacturers, industrialists, merchants, and agriculturists may 
enjoy the trade-mark and commercial protection which that Convention grants 
them, and that it may serve as a center of information, and cooperate in the 
fulfillment and improvement of the provisions of the Convention; 

Whereas, the adoption of a General Convention and a Protocol may facilitate 
ratification among the contracting States and adherence among the American 
Republics which have not taken part in the negotiations, since acceptance of the 
Convention does not imply acceptance of this instrument, 

The above-mentioned Governments have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Natural or juridical persons domiciled in or those who possess a manufactur- 
ing or commercial establishment or an agricultural enterprise in any of the States 
that may have ratified or adhered to the present Protocol may obtain the pro- 
tection of their trade-marks through the registration of such marks in the 
INTER-AMERICAN TRADE MARK BUREAU. 


ARTICLE 2 


The owner of a mark registered or deposited in one of the contracting States 
who desires to register it in any of the other contracting States shall file an 
application to this effect in the office of the country of original registration which 
office shall transmit it to the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau, complying 
with the regulations. A postal money order or draft on a bank of recognized 
standing, in the amount of $50, as a fee for the Inter-American Trade Mark 
Bureau, plus the amount of the fees required by the national law of each of the 
countries in which he desires to obtain protection for his mark, shall accompany 
such application. 

ARTICLE 3 


Immediately on receipt of the application for the registration of a mark, and 
on determining that it fulfills all the requirements, the Inter-American Trade 
Mark Bureau shall issue a certificate and shall transmit by registered mail copies 
of the same accompanied by a money order for the amount required by the 
respective offices of the States in which protection is desired. In the case of 
adhesions or ratifications of additional States after the registration of a mark, 
the Inter-American Bureau shall, through the respective offices of their coun- 
tries, inform the proprietors of marks registered through the bureau, of said 
adhesions or ratifications, informing them of the right that they have to register 
their marks in the new adhering or ratifying States, in which registration shall 
be effected in the manner above mentioned. 


ARTICLE 4 


Each of the contracting States, through its trade-mark office, shall immedi- 
ately acknowledge to the Inter-American Bureau, the receipt of the application 
for registration of each mark, and shall proceed to carry through the proceedings 
with every possible dispatch, directing that the application be published at the 
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expense of the applicant in the usual official papers, and at the proper time shall 
notify the Inter-American Bureau of the action that it may have taken in accord- 
ance with its internal legislation and the provisions of this Convention. 

In case protection is granted to the mark it shall issue a certificate of registra- 
tion in which shall be indicated the legal period of registration; which certificate 
shall be issued with the same formalities as national certificates and shall have 
the same effect in so far as ownership of the mark is concerned. This certificate 
of registration shall be sent to the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau, which 
shall transmit it to the proprietor of the mark through the proper office of the 
country of origin. 

If, within seven months after the receipt by a contracting State of an applica- 
tion for the protection of a trade-mark transmitted by the Inter-American Trade 
Mark Bureau, the administration of such State does not communicate to the 
bureau notice of refusal of protection based on the provisions of its domestic 
legislation or on the provisions of the General Inter-American Convention for 
Trade Mark and Commercial Protection such mark shall be considered as regis- 
tered and the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall so communicate to the 
applicant through the country of origin, and shall issue a special certificate which 
shall have the same force and legal value as a national certificate. 

In case protection of a mark is refused in accordance with the provisions of 
the internal legislation of a State or of the General Inter-American Convention 
for Trade Mark and Commercial Protection, the applicant may have the same 
recourse which the respective laws grant to the citizens of the State refusing 
protection. The period within which the recourse and actions granted by na- 
tional laws may be exercised shall begin four months after receipt by the Inter- 
American Trade Mark Bureau of the notice of refusal. 

The Inter-American registration of a trade-mark communicated to the con- 
tracting States, which may already enjoy protection in such States, shall replace 
any other registration of the same mark effected previously by any other means, 
without prejudice to the rights already acquired by national registration. 


ARTICLE 5 


In order to effect the transfer of ownership of a trade-mark or the assignment 
of the use of the same, the same procedure as that set forth in the foregoing arti- 
cles shall be followed, except that in this case there shall only be remitted to the 
Inter-American Bureau $10, to be retained by said bureau, plus the fees fixed by 
the domestic legislation of each one of the countries in which it is desired to 
register the transfer or assignment of the mark, it being understood that the use 
of trade-marks may be transferred separately in each country. 


ARTICLE 6 


If the applicant claims color as a distinctive element of his mark he shall be 
required to— 

1. Send a statement attached to the application for registration declaring the 
color or the combination of colors which he claims; and 

2. Attach to the application for registration copies or specimens of the mark 
as actually used, showing the colors claimed, which shall be attached to the 
notifications sent by the Inter-American Bureau. The number of copies to he 
sent shall be fixed by the regulations. 


ARTICLE 7 


Trade-marks shall be published in a bulletin edited by the Inter-American 
Bureau, wherein shall appear the matter contained in the application for regis- 
tration and an electrotype of the mark supplied by the applicant. 
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Each administration of the contracting States shall receive free ot charge from 
the Inter-American Bureau as many copies of the above-mentioned publication 
as it may ask for. 

The publication of a mark in the bulletin of the Inter-American Bureau shall 
have the same effect as publication in the official journals or bulletins of the con- 
tracting States. 

ARTICLE 8 


The Inter-American Bureau, on receipt of payment of a fee to be fixed by the 
regulations, shall furnish to any person who may so request copies of the entries 
made in the register with reference to any particular mark. 


ARTICLE 9 


The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall keep a record of renewals which 
have been effected in compliance with the requirements of the domestic laws of 
the contracting States, and after payment of a fee of $10 to the Inter-American 
Trade Mark Bureau and the customary fees required by the States where said 
renewal is effected. 

Six months prior to the expiration of the period of protection the Inter-American 
Bureau shall communicate this information to the administration of the country 
of origin and to the owner of the mark. 


ARTICLE 10 


The owner of a trade-mark may at any time relinquish protection in one or 
several of the contracting States, by means of a notice sent to the administration 
of the country of origin of the mark, to be communicated to the Inter-American 
Bureau, which in turn shall notify the countries concerned. 


ARTICLE 11 


An applicant for registration or deposit, transfer, or renewal of a trade-mark 
through the Inter-American Bureau, may appoint, by a proper power of attorney 
at any time, an agent or attorney to represent him in any procedure, administra- 
tive, judicial, or otherwise, arising in connection with such trade-marks or appli- 
cation in any contracting State. 

Such agents or attorneys shall be entitled to notice of all the proceedings and 
to receive and present all documents that may be required by the Trade Mark 
Bureau of each country under the provisions of this Protocol. 


ARTICLE 12 


The administration in the country of origin shall notify the Inter-American 
Bureau of all annulments, cancellations, renunciations, transfers, and all other 
changes in the ownership or use of the mark. 

The Inter-American Bureau shall record these changes, notify the administra- 
tions of the contracting States, and publish them immediately in its bulletin. 

The same procedure shall be followed when the proprietor of the mark requests 
a reduction in the list of products to which the trade-mark is applied. 

The subsequent addition of a new product to the list may not be obtained except 
by a new registration of the mark according to the provisions of article 2 of this 
Protocol. The same procedure shall be followed in the case of the substitution of 
one product for another. 

ARTICLE 13 


The contracting States bind themselves to send through their respective 
national trade-mark offices, as soon as they are published, two copies of the 
official bulletins or publications in which judicial or administrative decisions or 
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resolutions, laws, decrees, regulations, circulars, or any other provisions emanating 
from the executive, legislative, or judicial authorities may appear and which 
refer to the protection of trade-marks, the protection of commercial names, the 
repression of unfair competition, and of false indications of origin, whether of 
an administrative, civil, or penal nature. 


ARTICLE 14 


In order to comply with this Protocol, and to facilitate the inter-American 
registration of trade-marks, the contracting States establish as their international 
agency the bureau located in Habana, Republic of Cuba, referred to as the 
“Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau,” and confer upon its official correspond- 
ence the postal frank. 

ARTICLE 15 


The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall perform the duties specified in 
this Protocol and in the regulations appended hereto, and shall be supported in 
part by the fees received for handling trade-marks and in part by the quotas 
assigned to the contracting States. These quotas shall be paid directly and in 
advance to the bureau in yearly installments and shall be determined in the 
following manner: 

The population of each contracting State ratifying this Protocol shall be deter- 
mined by its latest official census, the number of inhabitants to be divided into 
units of 100,000 each, fractions above 50,000 to be considered as a full unit, and 
those under to be disregarded. The annual budget shall be divided by the total 
number of units, thereby determining the quota per unit. The contribution of 
each State to the Inter-American Bureau shall be determined by multiplying 
the quota per unit by the number of units allotted to each State. 

Upon receipt of new ratifications and adhesions to this Protocol, the same 
procedure shall be followed with respect to such States, the quota of each to be 
determined by adding these additional units and thus determining the quota per 
unit. 

It is expressly agreed that this annual contribution will continue to be paid 
only so long as the other revenues of the bureau are not sufficient to cover the 
expenses of its maintenance. So long as this situation exists the latest census 
of population will be used each year, and, on the basis of official data furnished 
by each contracting State, the changes in population shall be made and the 
quotas determined anew before fixing the contributions to be paid by those 
States. Once the bureau becomes self-supporting through its own receipts the 
balance remaining from the quotas shall be returned to the States in proportion 
to the amounts received from them. 

At the end of each year the Inter-American Bureau shall prepare a statement 
of fees and contributions received, and, after making provision for its budgetary 
requirements for the following year and setting aside a reserve fund, shall return 
the balance to the contracting States in proportion to the quotas paid by them. 

The budget of the bureau and the reserve fund to be maintained shall be sub- 
mitted by the director of the bureau and approved by the Chief Executive of the 
State in which the bureau is established. The director of the bureau shall also 
submit an annual report to all ratifying States for their information. 


ARTICLE 16 


In case the bureau should cease to exist it shall be liquidated under the super- 
vision of the Government of Cuba, the balance of the funds remaining to be dis- 
tributed among the contracting States in the same proportion as they contributed 
to its support. The buildings and other tangible property of the bureau shall be- 
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come the property of the Government of Cuba in recognition of the services of that 
Republic in giving effect to this Protocol; the Government of Cuba agreeing to 
dedicate such property to purposes essentially inter-American in character. 
The contracting States agree to accept as final any steps that may be taken for 
the liquidation of the bureau. 
ARTICLE 17 


The provisions of this Protocol shall have the force of law in those States in 
which international treaties possess that character as soon as they are ratified 
by their constitutional organs. 

The contracting States in which the fulfillment of international agreements is 
dependent upon the enactment of appropriate laws, on accepting in principal this 
Protocol, agree to request of their legislative bodies the enactment of the neces- 
sary legislation in the shortest possible period of time and in accordance with their 
constitutional provisions. 

ARTICLE 18 


The contracting States agree that, as soon as this Protocol becomes effective, 
the Trade Mark Conventions of 1910 and 1923 shall automatically cease to have 
effect in so far as they relate to the organization of the Inter-American Bureau; 
but any rights which have been or which may be acquired in accordance with the 
provisions of said Conventions, up to the time of the coming into effect of this 
Protocol, shall continue to be valid until their due expiration. 


ARTICLE 19 


The present Protocol shall be ratified by the contracting States, in accordance 
with their respective constitutional procedure, after they shall have ratified the 
‘‘General Inter-American Convention for Trade Mark and Commercial Pro- 
tection. ”’ 

The original Protocol and the instruments of ratification shall be deposited 
with the Pan American Union, which shall transmit certified copies of the former 
and shall communicate notice of such ratifications to the Governments of the 
other signatory States, and the Protocol shall become effective for the contracting 
States in the order in which they deposit their ratifications. 

This Protocol shall remain in force indefinitely, but it may be denounced by 
means of notice given one year in advance, at the expiration of which it shall 
cease to be in force as regards the State denouncing the same. but shall remain 
in force as regards the other States. All denunciations shall be sent to the Pan 
American Union, which will thereupon transmit notice thereof to the other 
States. 

The American States which have not signed this Protocol may adhere thereto 
by sending the respective official instrument to the Pan American Union, which, 
in turn, will thereupon notify the Governments of the remaining contracting 
States in the manner previously indicated. 


ANNEX 


REGULATIONS 
ARTICLE 1 


The application to obtain protection under the Protocol of which the present 
Annex is a part shall be made by the owner of the mark or his legal representative 
to the administration of the State in which the mark has been originally registered 
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or deposited in accordance with the provisions in force in that State, accom- 
panied by a money order or draft payable to the Director of the Inter-American 
Trade Mark Bureau in the sum required by this Protocol. The application and 
money order shall be accompanied by an electrotype (10 by 10 centimeters) of 
the mark reproducing it as registered in the State of original registration. 


ARTICLE 2 


The National Bureau of such State having ascertained that the registration 
of the mark is legal and valid shall send to the Inter-American Trade Mark 
Bureau, as soon as possible: 

A. The money order. 

B. The electrotype of the mark. 

C. A certificate in duplicate containing the following details: 

1. The name and address of the owner of the mark. 

2. The date of the application for registration in the State of original regis- 
tration. 

3. The date of registration of the mark in such State. 

The order number of the registration in such State. 

The date of expiration of the protection of the mark in such State. 
A facsimile of the mark as used. 

A statement of the goods on which the mark is used. 

8. The date of the application to the National Bureau of the State of the 
original registration to obtain protection under the Convention and this Protocol. 

D. When the applicant wishes to claim color as a distinctive element of his 
mark, thirty copies of the mark printed on paper, showing the color, and a brief 
description of the same. 
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ARTICLE 3 


Within ten days after receipt from such administration of the matter required 
by article 2, the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall enter all information 
in its books and inform the National Bureau of such State of the receipt of the 
application and of the number and date of the inter-American registration. 


ARTICLE 4 


Within thirty days after such receipt, detailed copies of the inter-American 
registration shall be sent to the National Bureaus of those States which have 
ratified the Protocol. 


ARTICLE 5 


The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall publish a periodic bulletin 
wherein shall appear the data included in the certificate provided for by section 
C of article 2 of these regulations and also all other information which may be 
appropriate concerning registration of such marks in the various States. 

The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau may also publish in its bulletin or 
separately, books, documents, information, studies, and articles concerning the 
protection of industrial property. 


ARTICLE 6 


The acceptance, opposition, or refusal of a mark by the National Bureau of 
any one of the contracting States shall be transmitted within ten days follow- 
ing the date of its receipt by the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau to the 
administration of the State of origin of the application with a view to its 
communication to whom it may concern. 
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ARTICLE 7 


Changes in ownership of a mark communicated by the bureau of the country 
of origin to the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau and accompanied by the 
required fees shall be examined, entered in the register, and corresponding notice 
sent to the bureaus of the other contracting States in which the transfer is to 
take place, accompanied by the proper fees, all within the time herein fixed with 
respect to application. 

ARTICLE 8 


The Director of the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall be appointed 
by the Executive Power of the State in which the bureau is located, from among 
lawyers of experience in the subject matter and of recognized moral standing. 
The director, at his discretion, may appoint or remove the officials or employees 
of his bureau, giving notice thereof to the Government of Cuba; adopt and pro- 
mulgate such other rules, regulations, and circulars as he may deem convenient 
for the proper functioning of the bureau and which are not inconsistent with 
this Protocol. 

ARTICLE 9 


The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau may carry on any investigation on 
the subject of trade-marks which the Government of any of the contracting 
States may request, and encourage the investigation of all problems, difficulties, 
or obstacles which may hinder the operation of the General Inter-American 
Convention for Trade Mark and Commercial Protection, or of this Protocol. 


ARTICLE 10 


The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall cooperate with the Govern- 
ments of the contracting States in the preparation of material for international 
conferences on this subject; submit to those States such suggestions as it may 
consider useful, and such opinions as may be requested as to the modifications 
which should be introduced in the inter-American pacts or in the laws concerning 
these subjects and in general facilitate the execution of the purposes of this 
Protocol. 

ARTICLE 11 


The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall inform the signatory Govern- 
ments at least once a year as to the work which the bureau has done or is doing. 


ARTICLE 12 


The Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau shall maintain as far as possible 
relations with similar offices and scientific and industrial institutions and organi- 
zations for the exchange of publications, information, and data relative to the 
progress of the law on the subject of the protection of trade-marks, defense and 
protection of commercial names, and suppression of unfair competition and false 
indications of origin. 

ARTICLE 13 


These regulations may be modified at any time at the request of any of the 
contracting States or the director of the bureau, provided that the modification 
does not violate the General Convention or the Protocol of which the regulations 
form a part, and that the modification is approved by the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, after having been circulated among the contracting 
States for a period of six months before submission for the approval of the Pan 
American Union. 
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In witness whereof the above-named delegates have signed this Protocol in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, and thereto have affixed their re- 
spective seals. 

Done in the city of Washington on the twentieth day of February, in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 


It is to be hoped that both the Convention and the Protocol will 
be promptly ratified by the respective Governments, so that the new 
agreements will be in force before the assembling of the Seventh 
International Conference of American States, which is to meet in 
Montevideo not later than 1933. 

The following is a complete list of the delegates in the order of 


precedence determined by lot in the inaugural session: 


Peru, Dr. Alfredo Gonzdlez-Prada. 

Bolivia, Dr. Emeterio Cano de la Vega. 

Paraguay, Dr. Juan V. Ramirez. 

Ecuador, Dr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide. 

Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela. 

Dominican Republic, Dr. Francisco de 
Moya. 

Chile, Dr. Oscar Blanco Viel. 

Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Dr. 
Juan B. Chevalier. 

Venezuela, Dr. Pedro R. Rincones. 

Costa Rica, Dr. Manuel Castro Que- 
sada, Dr. Fernando E. Piza. 

Cuba, Dr. Gustavo Gutiérrez, Dr. Al- 
fredo Bufill. 





Guatemala, Dr. Adrian Recinos, Dr. 
Ramiro Fernandez. 

Haiti, Mr. Raoul Lizaire. 

Colombia, Mr. Roberto Botero Escobar, 
Mr. Pablo Garcia de la Parra. 

Brazil, Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho. 

Mexico, Mr. Francisco Sudstegul. 

Nicaragua, Dr. Vicente Vita. 

United States of America, Mr. Francis 
White, Mr. Thomas E. Robertson, 
Mr. Edward 8. Rogers. 

Honduras. Dr. Carlos Izaguirre V. 
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THE COMMISSION 


Brig. Gen. Frank Ross McCoy, United States member and chairman of the Commission of Inquiry and 
Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, now in session 
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BOLIVIAN MEMBERS OF COMMISSION AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Upon their arrival in Washington, the Bolivian members of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
now in session in Washington, called at the Pan American Union in company with the Minister of Bolivia, 
Sefior Dr. Eduardo Diez de Medina. In the group appear, from left to right: Captain Moscoso; Senior 
Jorge E. Boyd, Counsellor of the Bolivian Legation; Dr. David Alvéstegui, Commissioner; Dr. Eduardo 
Diez de Medina; Sefior Enrique Finot, Commissioner; Senor Humberto Custo Pozo; and Dr. L. S. Rowe 
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PARAGUAYAN MEMBERS OF COMMISSION VISIT PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Paraguayan members of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, accom- 
panied by the then Chargé d’A ffaires of Paraguay in Washington, Dr. Juan Vicente Ramirez and Senora 
Ramirez, visited the Pan American Union March 16, where this photograph was taken. Standing, 
left to right: Dr. Pablo M. Insfran, Secretary of the Paraguayan Commission and Chargé d’ A ffaires 
of Paraguay in Washington; Dr. Enrique Bordenave, Commissioner; Dr. Juan Vicente Ramirez, 
then Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay; Dr. Francisco C. Chaves, Commissioner; and Dr. L. 8S. Rowe. 
Seated: Senora de Ramirez. 
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COLOMBIA’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COMMISSION 


The Colombian member of the Bolivian-Paraguayan Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation with the 
Minister of Colombia, Dr. Enrique Olaya, at the Pan American Union. Seated: Senorita Olaya; Ma- 
dame Rivas, wife of the Commissioner; Senora de Olaya; Senorita Lola Posada. Standing: Mr. Pierre de 
L. Boal, Acting Secretary General of the Commission; Dr. Raimundo Rivas, Commissioner; Dr. Enrique 
Olaya; and Dr. L. S. Rowe 
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PARAGUAYAN COMMISSION 





UBAN MEMBER OF THE BOLIVIA 





Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling, Cuba’s representative on the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
with Doctor Rowe beside the bust of José Marti, the great hero of Cuban independence, in the Gallery 
of Patriots of the Pan American Union 
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THE MEXICAN COMMISSIONER 


Dr. Fernando Gonzales Roa, the Mexican delegate to the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, is seen with his sister beside the bust of the great Mexican patriot, Juarez 
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URUGUAYAN MEMBER OF COMMISSION AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Minister of Uruguay, 


mission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
Union, are photographed beside the bust of the great Uru 


Dr. J. Varela Acevedo, and Gen. Guillermo Ruprecht, member of the Com- 


the latter on his first visit to the Pan American 
guayan hero, Artigas 





PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT IN INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING BY ARGENTINE-NORTH AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE 








ANUARY 15, 1929, will henceforward have a special significance 
to each member of the group of Argentine educators who on 
that date reached these hospitable shores with the direct 
purpose of “looking at the United States” and her culture from 
the sophististicated standpoint of good Bonaerenses. 

This group, which represented perhaps the most important result, 
to date, of the activities of the recently established Jnstituto Cultural 
Argentino- Norteamericano, was welcomed by Dr. Stephen Duggan, of 
the Institute of International Education, who, in consultation with 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan American Union, and the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, was personally responsible, 
with the cooperation of local entities in the various cities visited, for 
the entire itinerary and conducting of the visiting educators. This 
itinerary included 2 weeks in New York City, 3 days in Philadelphia, 
8 in Washington, 4 in Pittsburgh, 10 in Chicago, a day at Ann Arbor 
with another at Dearborn, Mich., 2 in Buffalo, a week in Boston, 
and finally 3 extra days in New York immediately prior to sailing 
for Argentina. 

The most ample arrangements had been made for the reception of 
the visiting physicians, engineers, and lawyers at the universities, 
colleges, and technical institutions in each of the centers named— 
arrangements in which the entire group was included—and at the 
secondary and elementary schools for the teachers. In addition, 
arrangements were made for the reception of all the party at art and 
natural history museums, musical organizations, and social agencies, 
such as children’s courts, settlements, hospitals and special schools. 
To all this was added the spontaneous and abounding hospitality of 
each community visited, so that, eventually, the itinerary threatened 
to become a rather searching test of physical endurance, particularly 
as none of the group was willing to miss any part of the program 
provided. . . . Of one thing there can be no doubt whatever, namely, 
that ample facilities were provided for seeing a typical cross section 
of life as it is lived in the United States, with its work, intellectual, in- 
dustrial, and social, its amusements and its play, recreational and 
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otherwise, and that, in the words of Doctor Duggan, “‘if the guests 
from Argentina enjoyed their stay as much as their hosts in the 
various communities, the visit undoubtedly accomplished its pur- 
pose ... to make for better understanding between the peoples of 
Argentina and the United States.” That this assertion is well 
founded may be seen by glancing over the program covering the two 
weeks’ stay in New York City which, briefly, included: 

Visits to the City Hall; the principal schools, classes, institutes, 
and clubs of Columbia University; to representative high and ele- 
mentary schools; to the Metropolitan Museum and the American 
Museum of Natural History; to International House, the Museum 
of the Hispanic Society 
of America and _ the 
American Geographical 
Society; to the New 
York Times, to Henry 
Street Settlement and 
Christadora House; 
trips in bus and boat in 
and around the City 
and to Bronxville; din- 
ner by Institute of In- 
ternational Education 
at Ritz-Carlton; lunch- 
eons by the Faculty 
Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the National 
City Bank and J. P. 
Morgan, Henry Street 
Settlement, the New 
York office of La Nacién 
of Buenos Aires, the 
New Morley times andi.) 

5 University counsellor, educator and author of Buenos Aires, who 
the Pan American So- headed the group of Argentine educators 
ciety; teas by Interna- 
tional House, Columbia University, by the foreign division of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, by Mr. and Mrs. James Cush- 
man; and receptions by the Mayor of New York, by President Butler, 
Columbia University, by the Instituto de las Espafias, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Charles Migel and Miss Isabel Keith Macdermott, 
Managing Editor of the Butuetin of the Pan American Union, 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Plimpton, and by the Poets’ Guild; and 
a most interesting theater party given by the “The Floating Univer- 
sity’ to see Eva le Gallienne in “‘ Peter Pan.” 

No less admirable were the facilities in their honor provided by the 
program covering the week in Washington arranged—in consulta- 
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tion with Doctor Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union—by Miss Heloise Brainerd, Chief of the Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the Union, who was indefatigable in her atten- 
tions to the group throughout their stay in the Capital. This pro- 
gram included first an informal reception at the Argentine Embassy 
and a visit to the Secretary of State, the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, 
whose cordial greetings to the members of the group, after their 
formal presentation by Doctor Rowe, he was good enough to sup- 
plement by the following remarks: 


It is a very great pleasure for me to welcome you to Washington. The real 
basis of friendly relations between countries is a personal knowledge on the 
part of as many citizens as 
possible of each country re- 
garding the other, and it 
therefore gives me great 
gratification that so many 
distinguished intellectual 
leaders of Argentina have 
been able to visit the United 
States. I hope that your 
visit will be followed by sim- 
ilar ones by many more of 
your countrymen and that 
each year it will be possible 
for more and more American 
citizens to visit Argentina. 

You are in a position to 
inform public opinion in the 
United States regarding the 
important contributions 
made by the Argentine 
nation to art, literature, 
and science. 

You will find in every sec- 
tion of this country the 
friendliest possible feeling 

DR. STEPHEN P. DUGGAN toward the people of Ar- 

Director of the Institute of International Education in charge of | gentina, and I hope that, on 

Oo ae eae DUM TSI Ip stan, yom Tel ito 

pret to your fellow country- 

men the warm feeling of 

friendship and admiration which we in the United States entertain toward your 
great country. 

Argentina and the United States have much in common. We are both putting 
into practice the great principles of democracy, the lessons of which will mean 
much to humanity. Our national interests, as well as our international pur- 
poses, are in entire harmony with one another, and there is every reason why 
there should be the greatest friendship and understanding between our two 
nations. 

Permit me, in closing, to say once more how sincerely we welcome your visit 
to the United States. 
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To these felicitous remarks Prof. Ernesto Nelson, in behalf of the 
visiting group as a whole, responded in the following terms: 


Mr. Secretary: In response to your kind greetings, let me say that we feel 
greatly honored by your courtesy in dedicating some moments of your valuable 
time to receiving this delegation. 

The Argentine-North American Cultural Institute, the object of which is to 
prepare the cultural foundation on which to build a stable and strong inter- 
national relationship, thought it proper that a group of Argentine educators 
should visit the country from which more than 50 years ago we took our system of 
primary education. 

We feel greatly honored to be the first of such educational missions, and we 
are keenly aware of our responsibility in making it a success. However, from 
our point of view, successis already 
assured, thanks to the kindness 
and the cordial spirit with which 
we have been received everywhere. 

If you will allow me the remark, 
Mr. Secretary, I would say that 
judging by the cordiality with 
which all doors are opened to us, 
the promotion of such visits as 
this, at frequent intervals and in 
larger numbers, would probably 
lighten the tasks of diplomacy in 
the great enterprise of assuring 
the peace of the world. 

On the other hand, it is indeed 
fitting that the United States and 
Argentina, as representatives of 
the two races which have most 
contributed to the development 
of the Western Hemisphere, should 
march hand in hand in the pursuit 
of their common destinies. 


From the Department of 
State the party went to the 
White House to pay their 
respects to the then President Chief of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Coolidge, who, after presen- Pan American Union 
tation of the visitors by Doc- 
tor Rowe, greeted them in most pordial fashion, very plainly evincing 
his mene in their mission and in the “anosrenmernt of which it was but 
one of many manifestations. Professor Nelson again happily voiced 
the sentiment of his party for the courtesy extended them in the 
following words: 





MISS HELOISE BRAINERD 


Mr. PreEsipENT: Responding to your cordial welcome to this great country 
I, in behalf of this group of Argentine educators, would like to tell you how 
honored we feel in being received by you. 

While it may seem presumptuous on our part to assume that our visit recipro- 
cates that which the President elect, the Hon. Herbert Hoover, has recently 
paid to our country, it is a fact that the cordial feelings which he aroused there 
are responsible for the enthusiasm with which this mission was organized. 
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LIBRARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


One of the various buildings of Columbia University visited by the members of the Argentine delegation 
who were there received by President Nicholas Murray Butler 


Here, in the presence of the Executive of this Nation, I take this opportunity 
to express how deeply touched we have been by the many acts reflecting the 
cordiality with which we have been received. We are especially indebted to 
the Pan American Union for the pains it has taken to make this trip a success. 

It is a matter of regret that, due to the great distance between our respective 
countries, so small a proportion of our people can enjoy the delightful experience 
of knowing this country at first hand. And it is precisely to facilitate this inter- 
course that the Argentine-North American Cultural Institute—under whose 
auspices we are visiting this country—was formed in Buenos Aires about a year 
ago. We hope that this is only the forerunner of a series of visits through which 
we may interchange our views about life, education, and social ideals. What we 
have been privileged to see during our stay in this country convinces us of the 
wealth of suggestions that American institutions have to offer us in these lines. 

Mr. President, we bring you the greetings and the cordial feelings of a large 
section of our people, and we can assure you that they would welcome any occa- 
sion through which existing relations may become closer and the understanding 
more complete between our two countries, the vigorous offspring, as they both 
are, of two civilizations called to common destinies in the lands of this continent. 





After being photographed with the President the party returned 
to the Pan American Union, where the Director General entertained 
them at a luncheon in their honor. Among many other guests 
present were the Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina and Sefiora de 
Enciso, Mr. Stokely W. Morgan, then chief of the Latin American 
Division, Department of State, The Right Rev. Mer. James Ryan, 
rector of the Catholic University of America, Rev. W. Coleman 
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THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 
The Argentine visitors were guests at the museum of the Hispanic Society, which was founded and endowed 
ineperpotuity by Mts archer 0 Tae eee ee known the culture of the Hispanic peoples 
Nevils, S. J., president of Georgetown University; Dr. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin, president of George Washington University, Judge John 
Barton Payne, chairman, Board of Governors of American Red 
Cross, Dr. J. B. Lloyd, assistant to the director of Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, Assistant Director, 
Pan American Union, and the various staff chiefs of division of the 
Union, Miss Katharine Lenroot, acting chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, and Mr. John T. Vance, law librarian of Library of Congress. 
That same afternoon the ladies of the party attended a tea given in 
their honor by the American Association of University Women. 
In the evening of this typically full day the entire group were guests 
at a reception given in their honor by Georgetown University. It 
may be added that the following day the hospitality of George 
Washington University was extended to them in the form of a recep- 
tion, at which Dean Wilbur greeted them as follows: 

It is my pleasant privilege, on behalf of President Marvin, to extend to you 
the hospitality of the George Washington University. We are deeply interested 
in this educational mission from Argentina, and to you, the members of this 
mission, we wish to say you are very welcome here. 
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THE ARGENTINE VISITORS AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


The delegation was received by President Coolidge who expressed unusual and cordial interest in their 
mission 


You represent to us your great country of the Southern Hemisphere. We 
remember that the Spanish language is the mother tongue in 40 per cent of the 
embassies and legations in Washington. We greet you from Argentina in the 
bonds of a fellowship of service. 

Lord Bacon once named the qualification for great service as follows: First, 
the eternal love of truth; second, humiliation of soul for the discovery of truth; 
third, humility of mind for teaching truth; fourth, to express the truth openly 
and plainly. 

Those who have dedicated themselves to education experience a certain 
detachment from the emotional currents of the world, which we find to be neces- 
sary for the right performance of our tasks. We serve our constituencies best 
with open minds free from prejudice of any sort. For human brotherhood in 
heart we are one. 

The quest of truth by reason is individual. Individuality is a challenge, and 
in the faithfulness of the individual to the truth as he sees it concepts of truth 
arise. Every person, in aptitude and experience and work, has distinctive 
opportunity and obligation toward the whole. This is the sacredness of work 
for every soul of us. Argentina alone can make that important contribution 
to the world which is the glorious and mysterious latency of her great civilization. 

This visit from educators of Argentina is the first fruit of a fellowship genuine 
and deep. We shall hope it will continue and strengthen with the years. 


Among the institutions visited by the Argentine educators during 
their stay in Washington, in addition to those already mentioned, 
were the Corcoran Art Gallery, the House and Senate, the Congres- 
sional Library, the Franciscan Monastery, the National Red Cross, 
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THE ARGENTINE EDUCATORS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


A visit to the Pan American Union on February 2 was included in their stay in Washington 


the Journal Club of the Hygienic Laboratory, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Freer Art Gallery, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Woman’s Bureau, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Bureau of Standards, the National Academy of Sciences, the Federal 
Bureau of Education, the National Museum and Gallery of Art, and 
the Lincoln Memorial. Trips were also made to Mount Vernon and 
to Baltimore. Special receptions, luncheons, teas, or suppers were 
given in their honor by the American Red Cross, the American 
Association of University Women, the Children’s Bureau, the Catholic 
University, the Rotary Club, the Young Women’s Cintatten Associa- 
tion, the National Woman’s Party, and the Central High School. 
In ion a theater party was given the group by Judge Walter 
Penfield; also, an illustrated lecture by the Associate Director of the 
National Park Service on The Scenic Wonderlands of America, and 
a lecture by the Acting United States Commissioner of Education 
on the work of the Bureau of Education. 

Before closing this somewhat lengthy account—entirely too brief 
when the enormous significance of the movement is envisaged—of 
this interesting and successful adventure in intellectual cooperation, 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PITTSBURGH 


The group of buildings comprising the Institute as viewed from the air. The members of the Argentine 
delegation were interested visitors here, while in Pittsburgh. 


something must be added about the cultural institute of which it is 
among the first fruits. 

The Jnstituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano was established 
in Buenos Aires in May, 1928, by an eminent group of residents in 
Buenos Aires interested in closer cultural interrelationships between 
the United States and Argentina. The organization, although 
barely a year old, numbers considerably over a hundred members 
who represent the best elements of the intelectualidad bonaerense, 
while its treasury shows a balance on the right side of the ledger of 
over $10,000. The officers chosen were the following: 

President: Dr. Alfredo Colmo. 

First vice president: Dr. Francisco Barroetavefia. 

Second vice president: Dr. Coriolano Alberini. 

Honorable secretary: Dr. Enrique Gil. 

Honorable treasurer: Mr. J. M. Barker. 

The caliber of the members and the wide range of their respective 
interests is clearly seen in the roster of the Executive Committee, 
which reads as follows: 

Dr. Coriolano Alberini (professor of philosophy, University of Buenos Aires), 

Dr. Carlos A. Aldao (lawyer), Dr. Francisco A. Barroetavefia (lawyer, author of 

several works on international legal questions, and former congressman from 


Entre Rios), Mr. J. M. Barker (assistant manager of Buenos Aires branch, 
First National Bank of Boston), Mr. C. T. Brady (local representative of 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 


The several medical members and chemistry experts in the group were interested visitors to this school 


United States Steel Corporation), Sefior Alejandro Bunge (statistician, Ministry 
of Finance), Sefor Cupertino del Campo (president of the Buenos Aires Rotary 
Club), Dr. Alfredo Colmo (judge of court of appeals), Senior Victor Daniel 
Goytia (judge of court of appeals), Dr. Enrique Gil (lawyer, secretary of 
Argentine branch of International Law Association), Mr. Carl Kincaid (local 
representative of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey), and Dr. Ernesto Nelson 
(former inspector of secondary schools, Ministry of Public Instruction). 


The first. of a series of lectures initiated by the institute May 19, 
1928, was delivered by Dr. David P. Barrows, formerly president of 
the University of California, who was then visiting the Latin-Ameri- 
can universities on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, his theme being university education in the United 
States. The second course of lectures, which began toward the end 
of 1928, included the following speakers and subjects: 

Ernesto Nelson, The Function of the University in the Life of the United States; 
Dr. Juan Gonzalez Calderén, The Influence of American Political Institutions 
upon the Constitutional Organization of Argentina; Dr. Ratl Cibils Aguirre, Child 
Welfare in the United States; Dr. Cupertino del Campo, Argentine-American Rela- 
tions in the Field of Art; Sr. Alejandro Bunge, Democracy of Modern Capital in the 
United States; and Angel Bohigas, The American Press. 

Besides sponsoring such lectures, the institute will cooperate in the 
interchange of students and teachers of both nations, as well as in the 
exchange of collections for libraries, museums, and art galleries. It 
also plans to establish scholarships for Argentine and United States 
students who wish to continue their studies in one or the other country, 
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and to stimulate in every possible way the study of Spanish in the 
United States and English in Argentina. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this new intellectual organization 
has had from the beginning the sympathetic interest and active 
cooperation of the Director of the Pan American Union, the Institute 
of International Education, and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, supplemented, in the case of the latter, by financial 
assistance to make possible the visit of the group of Argentine edu- 
cators, the subject of this brief sketch, a sympathy and cooperation 
which it is confidently expected will be duplicated, in practical 
fashion, by each and every organization throughout the United 
States which believes in the benefits to be gained by closer spiritual 
contacts with our great and progressive sister Republic, the Argentine 
Republic, and the Latin-American peoples in general. 


NAMES OF GROUP OF EDUCATORS VISITING THE UNITED STATES UNDER 
AUSPICES OF THE ARGENTINE AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Mr. Ernesto Nelson. Director of the excursion. Former university professor, 
supervisor of secondary, normal, and special education in Argentina, and 
author of several books on education. Is also much interested in child welfare. 

Mrs. Ernesto Nelson. Former university professor, author of schoolbooks, and 
child-welfare worker. Represents Argentina on the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women created by the Sixth Pan American Conference. 

Prof. Victor Mercante. Former dean of Teachers’ College in University of La 
Plata. Author of numerous important educational works. 

Dr. Elvira V. Lépez. Former normal and high school teacher, and author of a 
well-known work on pedagogy. 

Mrs. Estela V. Semino. Normal and high-school teacher. 

Miss Helma G. Rojo. Teacher of English in one of the largest boys’ high schools 

in Buenos Aires. 

Miss Josefina A. Molinelli. Teacher of English in the Normal School of Modern 

Languages and the National Institute for Secondary Teachers. 

Miss Sara Justo. Primary-school teacher. 

Miss Lidia Abeledo. Primary-school teacher. 

Miss Elena M. Abeledo. Primary-school teacher. 

Juan Bordarampé, M. D. Inspector of the city board of health, and interested 
in vacation health work for school children. 

Ernesto A. Molinelli, M. D. Head physician, clinic for infectious diseases, 
Medical School, University of Buenos Aires. Author of numerous publica- 
tions on adrenal secretions and infectious diseases. 

Atilio Vadone, M. D. Head physician of a clinic in Medical School of Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires. Author of various publications on tuberculosis and 
the respiratory function. 

Carlos A. Abeledo, doctor of chemistry. Chemist, National Bureau of Chemis- 
try, and author of various publications on chemistry. 

Ventura Morera, doctor of chemistry. Professor of biological analysis and bio- 
chemistry, University of Buenos Aires, and author of several works on chemical 
subjects. 

Prof. Erasmo Justo Munoz. Electrical engineer, professor of technology and 
motors. 
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Vicente Zappi, doctor in chemistry. Head of the Department of Organic 
Chemistry, University of La Plata, and chemist of the Buenos Aires Board of 
Health. Has done important research work in this field. 

Carlos Cossio, doctor of laws. A practicing lawyer, author of an important plan 
for university reorganization. 

Eduardo Rat] Prayones, law student. President of student organization which 
endeavors to foster cultural intercourse with other similar national centers. 
Mr. Ramon Garcia, student in Engineering School of University of Buenos 

Aires. Is also graduate of a musical conservatory. 

Mrs. Victoria Gucoosky. Teacher of history. 
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NOTHER very eloquent proof of the constantly widening 
interest in Pan American approximation, particularly in 
the domain of public education, was the interesting 
ceremony which marked the presentation, February 19, by 

His Excellency the Minister from Uruguay, Dr. Jacobo Varela, of 
an album prepared by the students of ‘‘The United States School”’ 
in Montevideo—so named by the Uruguayans in generous homage to 
the country of Washington and Lincoln—for their comrades in 
the Jackson Primary Public School of Washington, D. C. The 
occasion was greatly enhanced by the gracious presence of Madame 
Varela and her charming young daughter Sefiorita Adela. Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union was also among 
the invited guests. 

A most attractive and inspiring program had been prepared under 
the direction of the principal and teachers, Doctor Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools for the District of Columbia presiding. 

Doctor Ballou’s address to the pupils very fittingly stressed the 
unusual and interesting character of the occasion. The complete 
text of his remarks follows herewith: 

This indeed is a very unusual occasion. We are here for a very interest- 
ing purpose. You have seen brought into the room and you have saluted 
the flag of Uruguay. That flag represents a country just as the flag of the United 
States represents our country. There are boys and girls in the schools of that 


country just as you boys and girls are attending school here. They are studying 
about the United States just as you are studying about the country of Uruguay 
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in South America. We study about these other countries to learn, among other 
things, about their people. We want to become acquainted with other peoples 
and other boys and girls in those countries. 

The boys and girls in Uruguay have been studying about the United States. 
They have learned something about our Nation. They are studying about our 
people, and you will be interested to know that one of the schools in Uruguay 
is named after the United States. The children in that school have prepared 
« book. That book has not been written about Uruguay, but it has been written 
about the United States. It is not written in the language that you can read, 
but is written in the language of that country. It is illustrated with pictures 
of our country and of Washington. 

That book has been sent here and it is to be presented to-day to this school, 
which school in various ways has shown an especial interest in the study of 
South American countries. The principal, Miss Ballenger, has arranged several 
trips for you boys and girls to the Pan American Union. You know about the 
Pan American building and the wonderful things that are to be seen there. In 
that building you can learn a great deal about Uruguay and other South Ameri- 
can republics. I want you to feel that it is of particular interest that this book, 
which has been prepared by the boys and girls of the school in Uruguay named 
after the United States, is being presented this morning to you pupils in the 
Jackson School. The presentation of that book this morning will be made by 
the Minister from Uruguay. 

I think I ought to say to you boys and girls that every country sends a leading 
representative citizen to Washington to represent that country here at our 
capital. We in turn send one of our representative citizens to represent the 
United States at the capital of Uruguay, as well as other officers, to represent us 
and our Nation in the capitals of other countries. 

This is an interesting and happy occasion because we are to receive this book, 
but it is still more interesting that we should have with us this morning the 
Minister of Uruguay, whom I now have the great pleasure and honor of presenting 
to you, and who will speak to you. Doctor Varela, the Minister from Uruguay 
to the United States. 


Doctor Varela in making the formal presentation spoke in part as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman: It is a pleasure and a privilege for me to have the opportunity 
of tendering you this album on behalf of the pupils of the school named after the 
United States at Montevideo. It is a priceless volume because no one can 
purchase the affection, sympathy, and good will it embodies and warmly conveys 
to you. It is a token of friendship for yourselves and of admiration for your 
great country. You may be proud on this occasion, boys and girls, because in a 
way you are representing thousands or millions of your comrades when receiving 
a heartfelt message from the future citizens of a distant sister Republic. In 
perusing this album you will see that the Uruguayan children have a thorough 
knowledge of your great men of the past—Washington, Lincoln, Monroe—and 
of the wonderful achievements of this Nation in our industrial age. We hope 
you may return this compliment by learning something regarding the advanced 
culture, progressive laws, and social justice of the Republic of Uruguay, small in 
territory, but interesting in the domain of the spirit. 

We are confident that this exchange of sentiments and of ideas will be wide- 
spread, increasing mutual understanding and intellectual interdependence. The 
splendid initiative of Doctor Acevedo, our eminent director of public instruction, 
will bear fruit, and I am happy in knowing that we will have the enlightened 
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URUGUAYAN ALBUM PRESENTED TO JACKSON SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Jacobo Varela, the Minister of Uruguay to the United States, presented an album prepared by the 
pupils of the ‘‘ United States School’’ in Montevideo, to the Jackson School in Washington, February 11. 
In the group appear from left to right: Francis Beamer, holding Uruguayan flag; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
of the Pan American Union; Miss Adela Varela, daughter of the Minister, who played the Uruguayan 
anthem; Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister of Uruguay, who presented the album on behalf of the ‘‘ United 
States School’”’; Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools of Washington; Madame Varela; Miss 
L. E. Ballenger, Principal of the Jackson School; Miss Heloise Brainerd, Chief of the Division of Edu- 
cation of the Pan American Union; (behind the flag) Mr. H. W. Draper, Supervising Principal, First 
Division, Washington schools. In front: Joseph Edwards, fifth-grade pupil who accepted the album on 
behalf of the school; Robert Greenbaum, holding American flag; William Babcock, bugler 


cooperation of the distinguished Doctor Ballou, superintendent of schools, to 
whose generous words toward me I am deeply grateful; of the indefatigable 
officials of the Pan American Union and to your very able principal, Miss Ballen- 
ger, my friend of long standing, and one of the best representatives of her noble 
profession in Washington. 


In accepting the album on behalf of the teachers and pupils of 
Jackson School, 12-year old Joseph Edwards expressed himself in 
the following words: 

As a representative of the principal, teachers, and pupils of the Jackson School, 
it gives me great pleasure to accept this book, containing the school work of 
the children of the United States School in Montevideo. We shall be happy 


to send to them some of the work that we do this year, and in this way strengthen 
the friendship between our countries. 


The Director General of the Pan American Union then addressed 
the youthful audience in unusually felicitous terms, in part as follows: 


I am certain that if you listened to the very inspiring words of His Excellency, 
the Minister, and of the Superintendent of Schools of Washington, that you 
felt with me the larger meaning of this gift, which the children of the United 
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States School at Montevideo have made to the Jackson School at Washing- 
ton, because you must regard that as an expression of the warm friendship of 
the children of Uruguay for the children of the United States. 

I have visited the schools in the great country which the Minister so ably 
represents, and as I look upon you this morning it seems to me that the group 
of boys and girls that I saw at the public schools in Montevideo looked very 
much like you. They were just as full of life, just as quiet, and just as fond of 
long speeches as you are, so that there is so much similarity; the conditions 
of life in Uruguay are also similar to those in the United States. The boys and 
girls there look so much like you, that in spite of the fact that they are 6,000 
miles away, there should be immediately a bond of close friendship between all 
the children of that great country and all the children of the United States, and 
as both the Minister and Doctor Ballou have said, this contact between the 
children of the two countries means much to the future of international under- 
standing. 

I look upon the ceremony this morning, therefore, as a ceremony of very large 
meaning, and, I hope that the children of the Jackson School will enter into 
individual correspondence with the children of the United States School at 
Montevideo, and thus give an example to all the school children of the United 
States and to all the school children of Uruguay of international friendship, of 
good feeling, of a desire to know one another, and of a desire clearly to understand 
one another, and I want to say in closing that I deem it a very high privilege to 
be present at this very stirring and significant ceremony. 


The program was fittingly rounded out, to the great interest and 


delight of the pupils, by the spirited rendition on the piano by 
Senorita Adela Varela of the national anthem of Uruguay. 


SIVE CAM 
AGAINST ILLITER 


LTHOUGH the proportion? of illiteracy in Uruguay is lower 
than in many other countries, both European and American, 
an intensive and most resolute campaign is now being 
carried on in that progressive country with the object of 

obtaining the greatest possible decrease—if not the entire elimi- 
nation—of that evil, as one of the many expressions of homage 
on the occasion of the commemoration, during 1930, of the first 
centennial of the adoption of the National Constitution. The 
campaign is under the leadership of private, nonofficial elements, 
which fact in itself constitutes an important circumstance in the case 
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1 Compiled and condensed from Boletin del Instituto Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia, Montevideo, 
1928. 
2 The proportion in 1908 was 39.8%. 
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REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 


COMITE NACIONAL 
CONTRA 
EL ANALFABETISMO 


Campana patriética en homenaje al Centenario de 1930 


Usted que sabe leer y dl 3 4 ren 
partinm puede rersenariniote EI material contenido en este sobre fué utilizado 


persona con toda facilidad. para ensefiar por . 


Usted, al ensenar a leer 
y escribir, liberta un espiritu, 
da un alto ejemplo social, y 
crea con otro hombre la 
oportunidad de mil obras de 
redencién, de afecto y de 
solidasidad. 


NO SE VENDE. CUIDELO 


Este material pertenece a todos 





FACSIMILE OF THE ENVELOPE CONTAINING MATERIALS FOR TEACHING READ- 
ING AND WRITING 


This envelope, adopted by the National Committee against illiteracy, contains 
practical material to be used, as in a game, for teaching reading and writing. 
An English translation follows: 


REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
AGAINST 
ILLITERACY 


Patrotic campaign commemorating the Centenary of 1930 


You who can read and 
write can easily teach 
another person to doso. 


The material in this envelope was utilized for 


| 
teaching by 


You, on teaching an- 
other to read and write, 
release a spirit, set a lofty 
social example, and give 
to the person so taught 
opportunity for count- 
less deeds of redemption, 
affection, and solidarity. 


NOT FOR SALE. TAKE CARE OF IT 
This material belongs to all 
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of a young democracy, born into institutional life after a complex 
gestation, with a veritable passion of yearning for social betterment 
and too much accustomed, perhaps, to expect everything from govern- 
mental initiative alone. A National Committee has been formed in 
charge of highly capable directors, amply empowered for action of 
the widest scope. There are, in addition, departmental, sectional, 
and district committees in each Province of the Repubiic. 

District committees are to visit all the houses in their respective 
neighborhoods with the double purpose of finding the illiterates who 
attend no school, and the individuals, or institutions, willing to coop- 
erate either by themselves teaching the illiterates, or seeing that the 
latter, whether minors or adults, attend the proper school, daily or 





MATERIAL USED IN URUGUAY’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY 


Some of the material contained in the envelope adopted by the national committee against illiteracy. 
ahs material was made by teachers and pupils of the ‘‘Republica Argentina’? Model Training 
Schoo 


evening. This plan includes the bringing home to every individual 
in the country the evils of illiteracy, so that it will no longer be pos- 
sible for any Uruguayan to be indifferent to this vital question. And 
as most illiterates are such because of indifference or neglect, per- 
sonal, persevering persuasion is expected to prove most fruitful, even 
in the case of those who have persisted illiterate in the presence of all 
sorts of facilities. 

To obtain the instruction in schools of groups of illiterate children 
or adults, the Council of Primary Instruction adopted two important 
resolutions: First, to stimulate actual teachers to dedicate part of 
their free time to the instruction of illiterate adults, and, second, to 
place public-school premises at the disposition of amateur teachers 
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volunteering for the campaign. In order to promote individual 
teaching the National Committee has prepared certain practical 
material, in simple attractive form, to be used, as in a game, in the 
teaching of reading and writing, together with instructions readily 
understood by any volunteer teacher of even medium attainments. 

The net result of this campaign—and it is one of immense potential 
significance to the nation as a whole—is that at present there is no 
one in Uruguay who is not thinking of the problem of illiteracy, nor 
one who is not directly concerned, to some degree at least, in its 
solution—the press without exception, the public schools as an insti- 
tution, and the teaching profession as a whole. There are, indeed, 
numerous schools which have come into being for, and are dedicated 
solely to, illiterates, while thousands of amateur teachers have 
proffered their services from even the most remote parts of the 
country. 

Altogether this is a most novel and even moving experiment to 
which the Uruguayan people have pledged themselves, and one which 
will be followed with keen interest by educators everywhere, par- 
ticularly in the United States, where the problem of illiteracy is still 
a long way from solution. 


INTERNATIONAL CON. 
GRESS OF UNIVERSITIES 


HABANA, CUBA, FEBRUARY 13, 1930 











N FEBRUARY 15, 1930, there will be held at Havana an In- 
ternational Congress of Universities (Congreso International 
de Universidades) on the invitation of the University of 
Havana, in connection with the celebration of its  bi- 

centenary. The principal subjects for discussion in the agenda of 
the International Congress of Universities are as follows: 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. How should universities prepare their students for civic life? 
II. The university’s contribution towards character building. 
III. How should university studies be planned so as to insure the student’s 
cooperation in scientific research activities? 
IV. What extent and importance should be given to physical culture in 
universities so that it does not result in detriment to intellectual culture? 
V. To what extent should universities be centers of art culture? 
VI. How should scientific research be organized where the experimental method 
is inapplicable by reason of the subject matter? 
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VII. What student organizations are preferable in universities? 

VIII. What methods should govern the entrance of the professor into the 
academic body with the character of titular professor? 

IX. How should the staff of instructors be organized in the interests of educa- 

tion, scientific research and the selection and formation of the faculty? 

X. What professional or productive practice should be required in the pro- 

fessional schools of the university, besides the academic activities? 

XI. Intelligence and character tests for applicants for admission to a university. 

What methods are most advisable? 
XII. How should university extension courses be organized for a broader 
diffusion of learning among the people? 

XIII. Traveling scholarships. How should the beneficiary’s character and 
ability be determined? Regulations for supervising and directing the 
scholar’s activities abroad? 

The universities invited to this Congress, in connection with any 
suggestions they may have to submit referring to the discussion 
of points not mentioned in this program, are invited to communicate 
on the matter with the Organization Committee, not later than 
August 30, 1929, in order to have their propositions included in the 
program. 

Accepting the invitation given by the University of Havana, 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union voted, February 6, 
1929, that the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans and 
Educators (Congreso Interamericano de Rectores, Decanos y Educa- 
dores) provided for by the Sixth Pan American Conference should 
be held at Havana, just prior to the International University Congress. 
The purpose of the Inter-American Congress is to determine the 
definite form of organization of the Inter-American Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. The project of organization of the Institute 
and tentative agenda of the Congress will be approved by the Govern- 
ing Board at its meeting on April 4, and will be published in the next 
edition of the Bulletin. 

June 28 to July 4, 1929, in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association of the United States at Atlanta, 
Georgia, an informal Inter-American Conference on Education will 
be held, looking jtowards the organization of an unofficial Inter- 
American Federation of Education Associations. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Argentina”’ 


HERBERT HOOVER IN BUENOS AIRES 


Left: The start of a sight-seeing trip, accompanied by Sefior Cantilo, Mayor of Buenos Aires, and 
Mr. Robert W. Bliss, United States Ambassador to Argentina. Right: Mr. Hoover is received at the 
National Capitol by Dr. Gonzalez Bonorino, Secretary of the Chamber of Deputies 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Argentina’’ 


A BANQUET AT THE CAPITOL 


Left to right: Dr. Enrique Martinez, the Vice President, Mr. Hoover, Senator Molinari, and Henry P. 
Fletcher 





Courtesy of “Argentina” 


MR. AND MRS. HOOVER IN BUENOS AIRES 


Left: President-elect and Mrs. Hoover, with Ambassador Bliss, at the entrance of the Noel Mansion. 
Right: Mrs. Irigoyen de Rodriguez, wife of the President of Argentina, Mrs. Hoover, and Mrs. Cantilo, 
wife of the Mayor of Buenos Aires 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ Plus Ultra’’ 





Courtesy of ‘‘ Plus Ultra” 


THE DEPARTURE FROM BUENOS AIRES 


Upper: President Irigoyen of Argentina and members of the official committee accompanying Mr. Hoover 
to the dock. Lower left: On board the cruiser, Buenos Aires, in the inner harbor. Lower right: 
The Buenos Aires weighing anchor for the voyage across the Plata estuary to Montevideo, Uruguay 
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Courtesy of ‘Plus Ultra’”’ 
THE VISIT TO MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Upper: Scene during the extraordinary session of the National Administrative Council of Uruguay con- 
voked in honor of the visit of President-elect Hoover. Lower: Senora Campisteguy, wife of the Presi- 
dent of Uruguay, and Mrs. Hoover, surrounded by distinguished guests at the reception in Mrs. Hoover’s 


honor 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Plus Ultra’’ 














Courtesy of “‘Plus Ultra’”’ 


HERBERT HOOVER IN RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Upper: President Washington Luis of Brazil and Mr. Hoover at the President’s Palace with the United 
States Ambassador to Brazil, Mr. Edwin V. Morgan (at right), and Mr. Fletcher (at left). In the rear 
are members of the reception committee, and military and naval attachés. Lower: Mr. Hoover with a 
group of journalists at Guanabara Palace 
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N January 17, 1929, Cumana, a city of about 22,000 inhabit- 
ants, 190 miles east of Caracas and less than a mile from 
the Caribbean, suffered a severe earthquake, in which many 
persons lost their lives and many more were injured. In 

this national calamity President Coolidge was one of the first to 
cable the sympathy of the United States to Venezuela’s Chief Magis- 
trate. The American Red Cross followed closely with offers of help, 
financial and otherwise. After consultation with the Pan American 
Union a donation of $5,000 was sent to the Venezuelan Red Cross 
for the use of stricken Cumana, a sum later supplemented by 
$1,500 from various other Red Cross sources. By order of the War 
Department, further assistance came from the United States in the 
form of all tents and cots, with 3,000 blankets, available in the 
Canal Zone, a ship for the transportation of these much needed 
supplies having been provided by the Navy Department. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that one of the first contributions 
made by the United States in an early stage of its existence was to 
the Government of Venezuela to relieve the suffering and distress 
which followed another earthquake in this same region. 

It is not generally known that Cumana is the oldest city founded 
by Europeans on the mainland of the American Continent. Co- 
lumbus passed this way in 1499, the region being later visited by 
Alonso de Ojeda, Juan de la Cosa, Americo Vespuccio, Alonso Nifio, 
and Cristobal Guerra. In 1513 Dominican friars landed here to 
begin missionary work for, as has been well said by M. Jules 
Humbert, ‘““Among the elements exercising the greatest influence 
on the foundation and administration of the Spanish colonies in 
America, the religious sentiment must occupy first rank.’ ? 

A punitive expedition under Gonzalo de Ocampo subjected the 
Indians to the most horrible cruelty, many being carried off as slaves. 
The foundations of the city of Nuevo Toledo, which were laid by 
Ocampo in 1521 near the Cumana River, were destroyed by the 
Indians, but late the same year another expedition under Jacomé 





1 Jules Humbert: La Plus Ancienne Ville du Continent Américain, Cumanaé de Vénézuela. Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes de Paris. Nouvelle Série—Tomo III—Numéro I. 
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Castellén pacified the country, laying out a village where soon “‘the 
reassured natives joined the Spaniards, and by tilling the soil con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the first city founded on the American 
Continent.’”’ A few years later the name of Nueva Cordoba was 
changed to Santa Ines de Cumana, and the town became the residence 
of a governor whose jurisdiction extended from the Province of 
Cumana to those of Guiana and Barcelona. 

Although the town grew slowly, the missions increased in number 
and in adherents, and the cultivation of tobacco, cacao, wheat, mani- 
oca, bananas, and other crops was extended through the province. 
In 1761 the missionaries had under their charge 39 villages in or 
about which was gathered a native population of approximately 





SAN ANTONIO FORT 


Historic fortress overlooking the city of Cumana 


27,000. There were five settlements, of which Cumana, with a 
population of 4,372, was the largest. 

Tt was in this historic city, in the year 1795, that one of the great 
heroes of American independence was born—<Antonio José de Sucre, 
friend of Bolivar, victor in the decisive battle of Ayacucho, and first 
President of Bolivia. 

Several earthquakes of major importance have occurred in the 
history of Cumana, notably in 1530, 1766, 1797, and 1853. <A dis- 
patch from Mr. H. M. Wolcott, American consul at Caracas, gives 
the following account of the disaster of this year, an account written 
within a few days of the catastrophe: 

The number of residential buildings destroyed or damaged to such an extent 


as to be uninhabitable is estimated by residents of Cumana who are now in 
Caracas at about 3,000. It is believed that more than half of these buildings were 
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small structures of little value. The remainder were of the Spanish colonial type 
house of one story and patio, the walls of which are of what is known as tapia 
_ pisada, or a sort of adobe construction common in these countries. This form of 
~ eonstruction doubtless accounts in no small degree for the relatively small loss 
of life in the earthquake, as the walls crumble into dust when thrown down. 
The total number killed in the disaster is now estimated at 150, and the wounded 
at about 800. The wounds in the main were not serious. 

The value of the dwelling houses destroyed is locally estimated at from 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 bolivares, or from four to six million dollars. 

Among the public buildings destroyed were the Government house, municipal 
building, the cathedral, with two other churches and numerous chapels and 
shrines, the Sucre museum, a theater, seminary, public market, barracks, and 
jail, having a total estimated value of 2,000,000 bolivares ($400,000). 

There were only two important industries in Cumana, a cotton textile and 
thread mill known as ‘‘Telares é Hilanderias Orientales,’ and a coconut and 





A PARTIAL VIEW OF CUMANA BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 


Cumana is the oldest city founded by Europeans on the mainland of the American continent 


cottonseed-oil mill, the Industrial del Manzanares. The textile mill is reported 
as having some 4,000 spindles with a paid-in capital of 3,000,000 bolivares 
($600,000), and is said to have given employment to from 700 to 800 operatives. 
While the machinery and equipment of this mill have suffered some small damage, 
the building is still standing, although damaged to some extent. The coconut 
and cottonseed-oil mill is reported as having a paid-in capital of 2,000,000 boli- 
vares ($400,000), and to have employed from 40 to 60 workmen. ‘This concern 
also operated a smallice plant. The estimated damage to this concern is $200,000. 

In addition to the aforementioned, there were several minor industries in the 
town, such as cigars and cigarettes, furniture, ice and soft drinks, etc., on which 
the estimated loss is about $100,000. The value of the stocks of foodstuffs, 
drugs, furniture, clothing, etc. in the hands of merchants and individuals which 
suffered total loss is placed at about $100,000. 

The city had a water-supply enterprise, privately owned, which was operated 
by windmills and pumps. The owner of this business suffered a considerable 
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loss. The machinery of the electric plant is reported to have slid off its founda- 
tion and into the street with no great damage. 

The national and local governments and private relief and charitable organi- 
zations have made important contributions in money, food, and clothing for the 
relief of sufferers from the earthquake. It is now reported that this work is 
well in hand, and there is little distress in the town. 


It is the confident hope of the BuLuETIN that the house walls and 
church towers of historic Cumana will soon stand once more against 
its incomparably blue tropical sky, and that reviving industry and 
trade in the coffee, sugar, and tobacco of this region, so famous for 
its beauty and perfect climate, will before long bring new life and 
strength to its sorely smitten citizens. 





CUMANA AS SEEN FROM SAN ANTONIO FORT 


Cumana was the birthplace of Antonio José de Sucre, one of the great heroes of American 
independence 








Director, has issued a call for a meeting of the officers and 

members of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau to take place 

at the Pan American Union in Washington on May 27 of this 
year. The active members of this bureau are as follows: 


S Pe General Hugh S. Cumming, in his capacity of 


Honorary Director: Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Solddén, Professor of Hygiene in 
the Faculty of Medicine, Lima, Peru. 

Director: Dr. Hugh 8. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Vice Director: Dr. Mario G. Lebredo, Director of ‘‘Las Animas’”’ Hospital, 
Habana, Cuba. 

Secretary: Dr. Sebastian Lorente, Director of Public Health, Lima, Peru. 

Members: Dr. Solé6n Niinez F., Secretary of Public Health, San José, Costa 
Rica. 

Dr. Ramén Baez Soler, Undersecretary of Public Health and Charities, Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

Dr. Justo F. Gonzdlez, Professor of Hygiene in the Faculty of Medicine, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Dr. Joio Pedro de Albuquerque, Director of Maritime and River Quarantine, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


It will be recalled that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau is the 
official organ of the Pan American Sanitary Conferences which were 
organized under authority of a series of resolutions adopted by the 
Second International Conference of American States which met in 
the City of Mexico in December and January, 1901 and 1902. 

Since the organization of these conferences at the first reunion in 
Washington in December, 1902, others have been held as follows: 
Washington, D. C., October, 1905. | Montevideo, Uruguay, December, 1920. 
City of Mexico, December, 1907. _ Habana, Cuba, November, 1924. 

San José, Costa Rica, December, 1909. | Lima, Peru, October, 1927. 
Santiago, Chile, November, 1911. 

As is well known, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which operates 
in close cooperation with the Pan American Union, is chiefly con- 
cerned with the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases 
in international commerce; the promotion of such measures in ports 
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and places where quarantinable diseases exist as will tend to prevent 
such diseases from being carried on ship or by rail to other countries; 
the standardization of methods and procedures for the collection of 
morbidity and mortality statistics; the stimulation of mutual inter- 
change of information which may be of value in improving the public 
health and in combating the diseases of man, and the standardization 
of measures employed at places of entry for the prevention of the 
introduction of such diseases, the object being to secure the greatest 
protection to the public health with the least delay and expense to 
commerce compatible with such protection. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau cooperates with the Office 
International d’Hygiéne Publique of Paris, acting as a regional agency 
for the collection and transmission of reports of communicable diseases 
from the American Republics to the Office International and through 
that office to the Health Departments of all civilized countries. In 
return for this service the Office International collects and transmits 
reports from other countries to the Sanitary Bureau, which latter 
agency conveys this information to the Directors of Health of the 
American Republics, by cable if urgent, by a weekly news letter if 
not of sufficient urgency to be forwarded by cable. 
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DWIN W. JAMES, Chief of the Division of Design of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has been appointed by the Government of Colombia 
to serve as a member of a commission to study and prepare 

plans for the improvement of the entire system of transportation 
and communication in that country. 

At the request of Dr. Enrique Olaya, the Colombian Minister at 
Washington, Mr. James has been relieved of his duties in the Federal 
Bureau for a period of three to six months. He will sail from New 
York on March 21 to take up his new duties at Bogota. 

The commission, known as the Consejo de Vias y Comunicaciones, 
will consist of five members, three of whom will be foreign engineers, 
selected as expert advisors on highway, railway, and waterway trans- 
portation. Mr. James has been appointed as the highway expert. 

The request for Mr. James’s services follows widespread interest 
in South America and Central America aroused by repeated sug- 
vestions in this country that the United States extend aid to the Latin 
Republics in matters of road improvement by the loan of trained 
engineers as advisors. 

He has a wide knowledge of all phases of highway engineering prob- 
lems. His recent book entitled ‘‘Highway Construction, Adminis- 
tration, and Finance,’ has been translated into Spanish and has 
enjoyed a wide circulation in Central and South America as well as 
in this country. He is the author, also, of numerous papers and 
technical treaties on highway engineering. 

Mr. James has served with the Bureau of Public Roads since 1910. 
He was technical advisor to the American delegation to the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference on Automobile Traffic in Paris in 1926, and 
secretary of the Joint Board of Federal and State Highway Officials 
which planned and arranged for the marking of the United States 
highway system. He is a graduate of Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, and other engineering societies. 

This notable experiment in road-making cooperation, undoubtedly 
the precursor of many others to be made in the near future, will be 
followed with the most lively interest by road-making engineers 
throughout the Americas. 
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HE workmen may falter, the scribe, always keenly aware of 
‘““Time’s winged chariot hurrying near,’ may miss a stroke— 
witness the lapsus in these ““Notes”’ in the last issue of the BULLETIN— 
but the work of the Union goes bravely on with ever increasing 
momentum and constantly enlarging objectives. First and fore- 
most, the Commission of Investigation and Conciliation created by 
the protocol signed in the Pan American Union January 13, 1929, by 
representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay, “to establish the facts 
which have caused the recent conflicts which have unfortunately 
occurred”? in the Chaco region, promptly assembled in the Union, 
March 13. The first session was a plenary one presided over by the 
Secretary of State and attended by a distinguished company of 
diplomats, high Government officials, and jurists. After the official 
address of welcome by the Secretary of State, then the Hon. Frank 
B. Kellogg, Gen. Frank R. McCoy was elected chairman of the 
commission and Mr. H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, secretary general, 
one of the most solemn moments of this most impressive session being 
the ceremony of taking the oath, which was administered by Chief 
Justice Taft of the Supreme Court of the United States. It may be 
added that the commission, which has been sitting continuously, has 
already completed the preliminary stage of its work, namely the 
submission by the Bolivian and Paraguayan delegates of “‘Memorials” 
in which their respective versions of the facts relating to the conflict 
are set forth for the consideration of the neutral members of the 
commission. 

As these lines are being written the mortal remains of a good friend 
of Pan Americanism, Ambassador Myron B. Herrick, borne in state 
under the tricolor of France which he so greatly loved, are nearing 
these shores for interment in his native soil. . While Mr. Herrick’s 
long record of service in France is too well known for comment here, 
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his deeply rooted friendship for the Latin American countries and for 
Pan American ideals in general is but little known outside of the circle 
of Latin American diplomats in Paris and elsewhere, to whom his 
Latin American breakfasts marked every recurring Washington’s 
Birthday with a new seal of inter-American friendship and under- 
standing. It is sometimes difficult to separate the man from his office. 
But there are the rarer spirits who, when they have gone, leave behind 
a memory not alone of the great office held but of the human soul 
valued and loved by all. Ambassador Herrick was one of these. 


The Governing Board. 


February and March have been exceedingly busy months in this 
important governing body. In addition, a number of changes have 
taken place in the personnel of its members, beginning with the 
retirement of the chairman, Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, which called 
forth the most cordial expressions of affectionate esteem and regret in 
the special meeting of March 11, expressions which found fitting form 
in the revealing speech of His Excellency the Ambassador of Brazil, 
Dr. Gurgel do Amaral: 


Mr. Secretary: My colleagues of the Governing Board have conferred upon me 
the very great honor of presenting to you the resolution which they have adopted 
on the oceasion of your approaching retirement from the chairmanship of this 
board. JI am certain that I am expressing what is in the mind and in the heart 
of every member of the board when I say to you how greatly we have appreciated 
your unfailing devotion to the work of the Pan American Union and your constant 
helpfulness in making our duties at Washington easier and more delightful. In 
addition to our official relations with you we have been privileged to form close 
ties of friendship, which we shall ever treasure as one of the most valued memories 
of our stay at Washington. 

The period of your incumbency has witnessed the marked strengthening of the 
ties of friendship and mutual confidence that bind the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere to one another, and it must be a source of great satisfaction to you 
to know how much you have contributed toward this great end. 

In presenting to you this resolution, Mr. Secretary, we all desire you to feel 
that it is accompanied by a deep and warm expression of personal affection. 

These lines were already written when in reading again a book that is one of 
my favorites I came upon the following concept of Shakespeare in his tragedy 
“Troilus and Cressida’ which fits the circumstances of this moment so well 
and ean so perfectly be applied to you: 


Things won are done; joy’s soul lies in the doing. 
* * * * * 


Therefore this maxim out of love I teach 
Achievement is command. 


To these eloquent words of high appreciation Mr. Kellogg responded 
as follows: 
Mr. Ambassador and Members of the Governing Board: I am deeply moved by 


this splendid tribute and wish to assure you how greatly I appreciate the generous 
spirit which has prompted this action, and which is so eloquently expressed in this 
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resolution. The four years during which I have had the privilege of presiding 
over your deliberations have been eventful ones in the history of Pan American 
relations. . The many conferences of a Pan American character held during this 
period, and especially the Habana Conference of 1928 and the Conference on 
Conciliation and Arbitration of 1929, have set a new standard in the forward 
march of Pan American unity. 

It will always be a source of sincere gratification to me that during the period 
of my incumbency I have been privileged to play a part in this great movement 
which means so much to each and every one of the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

May I also be permitted to take this opportunity to say how deeply I have 
appreciated the honor of working with you in the interest of a cause which we 
all have so much at heart. To me, there is no more important work to be done 
to-day than to insure the closest possible understanding between the governments 
and peoples of America. This understanding should express itself not only in 
complete mutual confidence, but also take the form of positive constructive 
efforts to promote cooperation in the solution of the problems common to all the 
republics of America. 

Permit me in closing again to express to you a deep sense of gratitude for your 
unfailing thoughtfulness and helpfulness in making my task as presiding officer 
as delightful as it has been. This resolution, in the beautiful and artistic form 
in which you have had it engrossed and bound, will always remind me of one of 
the most inspiring associations of my career. I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kellogg’s remarks Ambassador do Amaral 
presented a copy of the resolution, itself, engrossed on illuminated 
parchment and bound in royal levant morocco, the text being as 


follows: 


Whereas, the Ambassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’ Affaires of the Republics 
of Latin America, members of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
have learned with deep regret of the approaching retirement of the Honorable 
Frank B. Kellogg from the Chairmanship of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, and 

Whereas, during the long period of his service as Chairman of the Board he 
has not only been most helpful in promoting the spirit of Pan American Unity 
and cooperation, but has also inspired in every member of the Board a deep and 
enduring sense of personal affection and esteem, 

Be it resolved: by the Ambassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Affaires of the 
Republics of Latin America. members of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, to record in the minutes of the Board the expression of their 
appreciation and gratitude for the eminent services rendered by Mr. Kellogg 
and, at the same time, to express the hope that the coming years will bring to 
him the fullest measure of happiness together with a sense of well-earned satis- 
faction in the great services which he has rendered to his country. as well as to 
the cause of Pan Americanism. 


His Excellency the Minister of Guatemala, Sefor Don Adrian 
Recinos, recently appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in Guatemala, 
who is already on the way to take up his new work, will also be 
ereatly missed, not only by his colleagues in the Governing Board 
but also by his many friends in Washington and elsewhere in the 
United States. At the regular meeting of the board, February 6, a 
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number of reports were presented by the chairmen of the several 
special committees encharged with the preparation of specific work, 
the result of resolutions adopted in the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States. Among these the following may be 
mentioned: 

The very full and illuminating report, presented by the Minister 
of Panama, Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, of the permanent committee on the 
projected Inter-American Conference of Bibliography, which, unani- 
mously approved, provides for a meeting in April to consider the 
adoption of the definite program for this conference and makes the 
encouraging announcement that seven Latin-American governments 
have already appointed their respective technical cooperating com- 
mittees. The permanent committee which consists, in addition to 
Doctor Alfaro, of their Excellencies, the Minister of Chile, Sr. Don 
Carlos G. Davila, and the Minister of Venezuela, Sr. Dr. Carlos F. 
Grisanti, urges in this report the establishment of Library Schools or 
chairs of Library Science in the several universities of the Latin- 
American countries; the establishment in Latin America of associa- 
tions of librarians and bibliographers; the translation and publication 
into Spanish, Portuguese, and French of standard textbooks on 
Library Science; and the translation and publication into Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English of the best literary, scientific, bibliographic, 
and historical productions by citizens of the American Republics. 
In this connection the board adopted a resolution of thanks for the 
service rendered the Pan American Union in the work of preparation 
for the bibliography conference by Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
Dr. James A. Robertson, Dr. William R. Shepard, Dr. A. Curtis 
Wilgus, and Dr. Cecil Knight. . . . The similarly full and lucid 
report presented by His Excellency the Minister of Colombia, Dr. 
Enrique Olaya, of the permanent committee encharged with prepa- 
rations for the coming Inter-American Conference of Agriculture, 
also unanimously approved, brings this task well within sight of the 
definite agenda which is the goal of this committee, composed of 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, Sr. Don Juan Vicente Ramirez, 
and the Chargé d’Affaires of Nicaragua, Don Manuel Zavala, in 
addition to the chairman already named. The Governing Board 
adopted a resolution of thanks for the important services rendered 
by Dr. William A. Orton, Director and General Manager of the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation, and Dr. B. T. Galloway, Plant 
Pathologist, Office of Foreign Plant Introduction, United States 
Department of Agriculture. . . . A communication was read from 
the executive committee of the Pan American Confederation for 
Highway Education transmitting to the board a comparative study 
of the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code of the United States and the 
International Automotive Conventions of Paris of 1926. In this 
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connection the board adopted a resolution authorizing the Director 
General to transmit this study, as well as projects of a Pan American 
convention on automotive traffic and national uniform vehicle regu- 
lations for the American Republics also prepared by the confedera- 
tion, to the respective Governments for the information of their 
delegates to the Second Pan American Congress of Highways, which 
will convene at Rio de Janeiro in August next. 

In the matter of official entertainment by the Governing Board, 
the months of February and March certainly constitute the peak of 
the curve, including as they have extensive hospitality in honor 
of the delegates to the Pan American Trade Mark Conference, the 
very special attention in honor of the retiring President and other high 
officials of the outgoing administration, the inauguration of the 
incoming administration headed by the new Chief Executive, Herbert 
Hoover, and the unusually extensive entertaining in honor of the 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Among the functions which took place in the Pan American Union, 
itself, may be briefly mentioned: 

The dinners, February 7 and 9, by Vice President and Mrs. Dawes; 
the luncheon, February 11, by the Governing Board in honor of the 
delegates to the Pan American Trade Mark Conference; the luncheon, 
February 14, by Secretary of Commerce Whiting in honor of the 
same delegates; the luncheon given March 4 by Secretary of State 
Kellogg for the members of the Diplomatic Corps; the luncheon, 
March 13, by Secretary of State Kellogg in honor of the members of 
the Bolivian and Paraguayan Commission; and the tea, March 20, by 
Mrs. Kellogg for the ladies of the Diplomatic Corps, at which the 
album presented to Secretary Kellogg by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union was on view. 


The Director General’s Office. 

It really seems at times asif all visits from the republics to the 
southward, however devious the route taken, lead sooner or later to 
the director general’s office. The road thither is beyond question 
an enormously popular trail. Among recent visits which stand out 
in high relief are: 

That of the Argentine educators,' February 1, to whom the director 
general was unremitting in his attentions from his cordial welcome 
as they stepped from the train, upon arrival, to his farewell hand 
clasp as they entrained a week later for Pittsburgh; the visit, later 
in the month, of Hon. Luis Pereira de Sousa, son of the President of 
Brazil, and his charming wife, accompanied by His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Brazil, Dr. S. Gurgel do Amaral; the farewell recep- 





1 A lengthy account of their visit appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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tion and luncheon given by the director general to the delegates to 
the trade-mark conference upon the completion of their work; the 
visit of the Paraguayan members of the Commission of Inquiry and 
Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, namely Dr. Francisco C. Chaves 
and Senor Don Pablo M. Insfran, accompanied by Dr. Juan V. 
Ramirez Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay and Madame Ramirez, and 
later in the day that of the Colombian members of the commission, 
Dr. Raimundo Rivas with Sefiora de Rivas and Seforita Posada, 
accompanied by His Excellency the Minister of Colombia, Dr. 
Enrique Olaya and Sefiora de Olaya with their muy simpatica young 
daughter Sefiorita Maria; the similar visits March 18 of the Mexican 
member of the commission, Dr. Fernando Gonzalez Roa and Sefiorita 
Roa; that of His Excellency Dr. Bailon Mercado, Minister of Bolivia 
in Mexico, accompanied by His Excellency Dr. Eduardo Diez de 
Medina, Minister of Bolivia to the United States, with Sefior Don 
Jorge E. Boyd, and that of the Uruguayan members, General 
Ruprecht and Dr. Alberto Dominguez, accompanied by His Excel- 
lency Dr. Jacobo Varela and Madame Varela together with Sefiorita 
Ruprecht; and, March 25, the Cuban member of the commission, 
Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling, also paid a visit to the director 
general. It may be added that these visits in each case included an 
interested inspection of the building and the ceremonious photo- 
graphing of the distinguished guests. 

During February and March a number of important conferences 
were held in the director general’s office, notably that toward the end 
of March of the committee on intellectual cooperation, a reference to 
whose work will be found elsewhere in these ‘‘ Notes,’’ and which con- 
sists of the Ambassador of Mexico, the Ministers of Uruguay, Ecuador, 
Costa Rica, and the Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina. 

The director general is also constantly in request as a speaker 
before economic, educational, social welfare and other organizations, 
not only here in Washington, but elsewhere throughout the country. 
Among the many delivered, recently, were his addresses in the Union, 
and also in the Department of the Interior under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Education, to the Argentine educators; that delivered over 
the radio, February 12, under the auspices of the National League of 
Women Voters; that before the members of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce on their annual visit to the Union February 23; that 
delivered the same day upon the dedication of the Pan American 
Room? in the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C.; the lecture 
March 8 before the first (senior) class of the United States Naval 





2 In commemoration of the meetings held in this room by the International Conference of American 
States on,Conciliation and Arbitration to arrange a Mediation Protocol for the adjustment of the recent 
Bolivian-Paraguayan incident. 
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Academy, Annapolis, Md., in connection with their course in modern 
European history. . . . And here the editor pauses, not for lack of 
further material, but for lack of space! 


The Counsellor’s Office. 


Preparations for the last concert of Pan American music of the 
season to be broadcast from the Pan American Union the evening 
of April 2 are practically completed, according to the Counsellor, 
Mr. Franklin Adams. The program is unusually representative, the 
music, vocal and instrumental, of 11 American Republics being 
included. 

Not the least of the many proofs of the successful part played by 
these concerts in arousing interest in the music of the American 
Republics, as a whole, is the Despedida concert, mentioned in our 
last issue, to be given April 20 by the Army Band just before depar- 
ture on its Spanish tour, at which the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, the Washington Board of Trade, and the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association are planning to present this justly 
popular band a handsome regimental flag to be used in connection 
with the national flag during their travels. In addition to the band 
program, a series of Latin-American and Spanish regional dances 
will be given by the Tchernikoff-Gardiner School of Dancing. Miss 
Hazel Arth, winner of the Atwater-Kent national vocal contest, will 
also sing some popular Latin-American songs. 

Largely as the result of the Counsellor’s indefatigable efforts to 
increase to the utmost the broadcasting scope of these international 
concerts, one of the last Executive orders signed by President Coolidge 
was that of March 2 assigning two short wave channels for the use 
of Navy Station NAA in transmitting to Latin America the programs 
of music played at the Pan American Union. Capt. Stanford C. 
Hooper, Chief of the Communication Division of the United States 
Navy, suggested that these channels be known as the Pan American 
channels and that they be made available for the use of all the 
American Republics. This suggestion was approved by the Interde- 
partmental Radio Advisory Committee of the United States Govern- 
ment. The plan calls for the allocation of time so that these channels 
may be used by all of the Republics possessing short wave broad- 
casting equipment. A power of at least 20 kilowatts in the antenna 
will be required to reach them all. The frequency of 6,120 kilo- 
cycles is for use in reaching the Republics north of the Equator, and 
9,550 kilocycles, with beam antenna, for the countries south of the 
Equator. It will be possible for the radio stations in Latin America 
to “pick up” the programs sent out by NAA and to rebroadcast 
them to listeners in their own zones. These wave lengths were 
selected for night broadcasting and, with three programs of two 
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hours, duration between 6 p.m. and midnight, it is felt that available 
time for 90 programs per month will reach any possible demands 
that may be made upon these channels. Stations NAA, at present 
operating on 690 cycles will, when the new equipment is installed, 
broadcast simultaneously on the three wave lengths. Much progress 
has also been made in the development of attachments for standard 
sets, so as to permit the reception of short-wave programs which, it 
is expected, will be in general use before very long. 


Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 


It is interesting to learn that in accordance with statements recently 
made to the Foreign Trade Adviser by Mr. Herbert E. Angell, vice 
president of Travel Movie Films, Inc., of New York, that we may hope 
in the near future to enjoy pictures illustrating every phase of the 
leading industrial and business activities of the Latin-American 
countries. As a preliminary, Mr. Angell is about to make an exten- 
sive trip to the southern countries, all of which he plans to visit during 
the course of the next year or so. It would be difficult to suggest any 
one element better calculated to concentrate the increasing interest— 
on the commercial side—in Latin-American staples and commodities 
in general than such a series of well-made films. 

This office has under way a new and revised edition of Colombia, 
with many new photographs, in the ‘‘ Nation Series”’ of Pan American 
Union publicity pamphlets, a similar revision of Mexico City in the 
‘“‘Capital City Series’? having just been completed. 


The Library. 


The Librarian is deeply gratified at the action of the Ministry of 
the Government of Colombia in making the Colombian section of 
the library a depository for one copy of all Government publica- 
tions, thus increasing to five the number of Pan American Republics 
which regularly are contributing to the enrichment of the library as 
a center of information and research. 

The Pan American Union has been informed of the appointment of 
two additional national committees on bibliography—the Dominican 
Republic and Mexico—to cooperate in preparation for the Inter- 
American Conference of Bibliographers, which will be convened in 
accordance with a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States. The members of the Dominican committee are as 
follows: M. de J. Troncoso de la Concha, M. A. Pefia Batlle, Leonidas 
Garcia, and Enrique Apolinar Henriquez; of the Mexican: Chairman, 
Genaro Estrada, Assistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs; secretary, 
Heliodoro Valle, chief of the bureau of archaeology and history and 
of the section of bibliography of the Bureau of Libraries; Juana 
Manrique de Lara, of the Bureau of Libraries; Esperanza Velasquez 
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Bringas, director of the National Library; Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, 
permanent secretary of the Antonio Alzate Society; Rafael Lépez, 
director of the general archives of the nation; Juan B. Salazar, chief 
of the Bureau of Libraries; Luis Gonzdélez Obregén, assistant director 
of the general archives of the nation; Juan B. Iguiniz, director of 
library of the Department of Foreign Affairs; and Federico Gémez 
Gozco. 

Several other items of bibliographical news are reported by the 
librarian. The Government of Mexico, through the Bureau of 
Libraries of the Department of Public Education, began in January 
the publication of a current book list under the title Boletin de Nove- 
dades Bibliogréficas Mexicanas. <A similar list has heretofore been 
distributed by the same office in mimeographed form, issued in con- 
pliance with a suggestion made at a meeting of the American Library 
Association in May, 1928, at which a distinguished Mexican delega- 
tion was present. 

Another periodical of bibliographic interest which has lately been 
received in the library is La Literatura Argentina, published by. L J. 
Rosso, Calle Sarmiento 779, Buenos Aires. The issue of last Decem- 
ber—Ano I, No. 4—contains 32 pages of book notes and reviews. 

Volumes I and II of the Indice bibliogrdéfico de Costa Rica by Luis 
Dobles Segreda, published in San José by Sauter and Co., have been 
received by the library. This monumental work, a valuable addition 
to existing bibliographies of Americana, is to include eight volumes of 
critical Costa Rican bibliography, with a ninth volume containing 
an index to authors. Each of the 16 sections will be devoted to one 
classification. 

Several valuable lists have recently been compiled by the librarian, 
who will furnish mimeographed copies upon application. These are: 
A list of all magazines and newspapers filed permanently by the 
library, forming a complete index of the contents of the library 
within this field (80 pages). As the compilation is to date, it repre- 
sents a comprehensive survey of Latin American periodicals, and with 
the cataloguer’s notes (which include the date of the first issue in 
the library, often the first published) will be of service to other 
libraries having similar files. A second list covers the books on 
Bolivia and Paraguay and on conciliation and arbitration set side 
for the use of the Commission of Investigation and Conciliation— 
Bolivia and Paraguay—now meeting in the Pan American Union. 
The third is a list of one or two book dealers in each of the Latin 
American capitals, limited to firms who are interested in developing 
an export trade, who correspond in English, and who issue a regular 
or occasional book list. 

The photograph files, of which constant use is made by borrowers, 
have been increased by 212 new views and 2 albums. Among these 
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are numerous pictures of schools and school children, presented to 
Miss Heloise Brainerd, Chief of the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, on her recent trip to South America; 11 prints of the gardens 
of the Cattete Palace, Rio de Janeiro, from Mr. E. K. Titus; 8 of 
Quito and vicinity from Dr. Juan Y. Lovato; 34 of modern buildings 
in Montevideo from the Oficina Municipal de Propaganda e Infor- 
maciones of that city; and 10 of the Carit Sanatorium in Costa 
Rica from Sr. Jesis Mata Gamboa. 

Since the last writing, the Library has been augmented by 499 
volumes and pamphlets, each country of the Union being represented. 
The Library is indebted for these accessions to many generous 
donors, among whom are the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Chile, 
which sent 55 titles; Dr. Alberto A. Giesecke, who presented 65 titles; 
the Minister of Bolivia in Washinvton; the Minister of Costa Rica; 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay; and other official entities and 
individuals. 


Among the magazines received for the first time are noted the 
following: 


Arquitectura y arte decorativo. Organo oficial de la Asociacién de Arquitectos de 
Chile, F. Trouve, editor. Published at Calle Compafifa 1280, Santiago, Chile. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 42 pp., finely illustrated. Subscription price, 38 pesos in Chile. 

Chile Aéreo. Publication of the Club Aéreo de Chile under the direction of 
D. Arturo Merino Benitez, Casilla 913, Santiago, Chile. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1929. 
32 pp., illus. 

The Mexican News Digest, published by Howard T. Oliver, 15 Whitehall Street, 
New York City. 12 pp. mimeographed. This is a news service for subscribers, 
giving current events in Mexico. 

Boletin de Informaciones Diplomdticas y Consulares, publication of the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores of Uruguay, Monte- 
video. Volume 1, No. 1. A previous Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores of Uruguay was suspended with the issue for February, 1923. 

Revista de Educacién, publication of the Ministerio de Educacién Publica of 
Chile, issued under the direction of Isaias Cabezén and Tomas Lago. Santiago. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Dee., 1929. 69 pp., illus. Subseription price, 10 pesos. 

Latin America Illustrated. ‘‘A commercial and intellectual link between the 
Latin American countries and the rest of the World.’ Published monthly in 
English and Spanish by Joaquin Leiva, Consul for El Salvador, in Liverpool, 
England. Vol. 2, No. 4, February, 1929. 59 pp., illus. 

El Consultor del Comercio, semimonthly commercial and legal review issued 
under the direction of Lic. Antonio Islas Bravo, Calle F. Madero 28, Mexico 
City. Vol. 1, No. 4, July 15, 1928. 39 pp. Subscription price, 24 pesos. 

Boletin de Correos y Telégrafos. Official publication of the Direccién General 
de Correos y Telégrafos. Published daily in Buenos Aires. Afio 1, No. 1, 
January 2, 1929. 7 pages. 

Carnet Social. Published monthly at Calle Merced 882, Buenos Aires, Oficina 
8, in the interest of ‘‘women, the home and society,’’ Afio 1, No. 5, November, 
1928. 80 pp., illus. 

Economic Review. Published monthly under the direction of Rat Prebisch 
by the Bureau of Economic Research of the Bank of the Argentine Nation, Buenos 
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Aires. Vol. 1, No. 1, August, 1928. 33 pp. (The publication of the Spanish 
edition of this Review was noted in the Bulletin for November, 1928, p. 1144.) 

Brazil News. Weekly news service of the American Brazilian Association. 
Published in New York by the Association. Vol. 1, No. 1, February 7, 1929. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Boletin de la Universidad Nacional. Published by the University, Guatemala 
City. The first number is dated November, 1928, but is without volume or 
serial number. 


The Statistical Division. 

During the past month the Statistical Division has completed re- 
ports on the foreign trade for 1927 of Cuba, Chile, and Colombia 
and is engaged at the present time in the preparation of reports on 
the commerce of Uruguay and Mexico for the same year. 

At the request of the Chief of the External Trade Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, a statement was furnished 
recently by the division showing the foreign trade of certain Latin 
American countries with the Dominion of Canada. 

For a Chicago correspondent statistics of the foreign trade of each 
of the 20 Latin American Republics for the years 1918 to 1927, 
inclusive, were prepared by the division. 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 

Readers of these notes will observe the change of name recently 
made in this section of the work of the Union, ‘‘intellectual coopera- 
tion’’ being a locution of greater flexibility and one which lends itself 
better, from the standpoint of comprehensiveness, to the manifold 
aspects of the work in this section. 

During a large part of February this department was fully occupied 
in preparations connected with the visit of the Argentine educators 
and, later, in personal attentions to the party during its actual stay 
in Washington. As a fairly full account of this visit is given else- 
where in these pages, no further comment need be made here. 

At the request of the International Institute of New York, which 
is revising its bulletin on fellowships and scholarships open to foreign 
students for study in the United States, the division has been gathering 
together in various lists information on scholarships open to Latin 
American students. ... Also, in response to the request of a 
prominent Habana firm which is opening an educational department, 
the division has obtained from publishing houses and dealers in school 
supplies and machinery lists of text-books in Spanish and supplies 
appropriate for agricultural, commercial, industrial, and arts and 
crafts schools, as well as the catalogues of many such schools in this 
country. ... Similarly, the division has been gathering informa- 
tion on progressive business courses in the high schools of the United 
States, which will be sent to the head of a normal school in Panama, 
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where it is planned to introduce two or three year commercial 
courses. ... Finally, at the request of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which is preparing a study outline of Latin American 
life and culture for use of clubs next year, the Division of Education 
sent a short bibliography on education. 

Among recent visitors to the Pan American Union inquiring about 
educational institutions in Latin America should be mentioned Miss 
Charlotte Keefe, who has been engaged by the Chilean Government 
to introduce some phases of the Dalton Schools system in Chile, and 
Miss Frances R. Grant, who is soon to sail for South America as 
representative of the Roerich Museum of New York City, in order to 
make connections with museums, art institutions, etc., in those 
countries. Moreover, the division has just received a letter from 
the president of the Western College for Women at Oxford, Ohio, 
commending the work done there by Miss Maria de la Luz Grovas, a 
young lady from Mexico who received a teaching fellowship at the 
college upon the recommendation of her name by the Pan American 
Union. Miss Grovas has made addresses before women’s clubs in 
Oxford, Dayton, and Cincinnati. 

It is interesting to learn that one of the most popular numbers of 
the Spanish Education Series of the division is the recent pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘The Opportunity School,’ which is a translation of an 
article by Mr. L. R. Alderman, of the Bureau of Education, on the 
school of that name in Denver. 


Division of Agricultural Cooperation. 

The chief of this division reports the appointment of four addi- 
tional national cooperative agricultural committees by the Govern- 
ments of Costa Rica, Haiti, Mexico, and Bolivia. These national 
committees are made up as follows: Costa Rica, Sefior Don Federico 
Peralta, Chief of National Department of Agriculture, Sefor Don 
Mariano R. Montealegre, Sefor Don Alfonso Salazar, Sefor Don 
Julio E. Piza, Seftor Don Alfredo Anderson; Haiti, M. Louis 
Prophéte, M. George Freeman, M. Louis Déjoie; Mexico, Seftor 
Ingeniero Mario Javier Hoyo, Chief of Department of Agricultural 
Protection, Sefior Ingeniero Manual Mesa, Director of the National 
School of Agriculture, and Sefior Dr. José Figueroa, Chief of Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry in the Department of Agriculture; Bolivia, 
Senor Ingeniero Arturo Pefiaranda, Director General of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry, Senior Ingeniero Eduardo Romecin Ante- 
quera, Sefior Ingeniero Walter Ceballos Tovar, Sefior Ingeniero 
Samuel Paz Torrico, Sefior Eduardo Sangines, Sefior Ingeniero Dario 
Gandarillas, Sefior Ingeniero Andrés Novillo Villaroel, Sefior Ingeniero 
Agustin Luna Pizarro. 






INTERNAT ONAL TREATIES 
AND RELATIONS §¢ a 


ARGENTINA-MEXICO 





AGREEMENT ON LITERARY AND ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT.—By a decree 
of the Senate, signed by the President December 13, 1928, Mexico 
ratified the agreement on literary and artistic copyright, signed by 
Argentina and Mexico January 12, 1928. (Mario Oficial, Mexico, 
February 7, 1929.) 


CHILE-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN POSTAL CONVENTION.—By decree of December 6, 
1928, the President of Chile proclaimed the principal convention, its 
additional protocol and regulations, and the agreements on parcel 
post and postal money orders signed at the Second Pan American 
Postal Congress in Mexico City in November, 1927. (Diario Oficial, 
Santiago, December 21, 1928.) The Chilean Congress approved these 
instruments on December 15, 1927, the ratification having been 
deposited in the Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs on July 14, 1928. 


CHILE-PARAGUAY 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—By decree of October 2, 1928, the Presi- 
dent of Chile eee the extradition treaty between Chile and 
Paraguay signed March 22, 1897, the ratifications of which were ex- 
changed March 29, 1928. (Diane Oficial, Santiago, November 13, 
1928.) 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-HAITI 


Bounpary TREATY.—A boundary treaty between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic was formally signed by representatives of both 
Governments in the city of Santo Domingo on January 21, 1929. 
The principal articles of this instrument, signed after many attempts 
at boundary settlement over a long period of years, and an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the Dominican Republic making the 
present action possible, fixes the boundary, provides for a commis- 
sion composed of three members from each country to carry out the 
marking of the boundary (this commission to begin its work 15 days 
after the exchange of ratifications), and decides the ownership of 
various fluvial islands. Both countries further agree to submit all 
difficulties arising from the present treaty to arbitration and renounce 
all claims for pecuniary indemnification, the Government of Haiti, 
however, promising to undertake the settlement of any claim for 
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indemnification brought by Haitian citizens whose property in the 
Dominican Republic was confiscated in 1844. Differences proceed- 
ing from the work of the boundary commission are to be decided 
by a mixed commission of five members representing the two signa- 
tories to the treaty, Brazil, the United States, and Venezuela; the 
decisions of this commission will be final. (G@aceta Oficial, Santo 
Domingo, March 5, 1929. See item on Constitutional Amendment, 
under Dominican Republic, p. 388.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION ON PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW.—The convention 
on private international law, signed by representatives of the Pan 
American Republics at the Sixth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States in Habana, February 13, 1928, was approved by the two 
houses of the National Congress of the Dominican Republic on 
November 9 and 20, 1928, and ratified by President Vasquez, No- 
vember 27,1928. (Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, January 2, 1929.) 

CoNVENTION ON Pan American Union.—The convention on 
the Pan American Union, signed at the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States in Habana on February 18, 1928, was 
ratified by resolutions adopted by the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies on November 9 and 28, 1928, respectively, and by the 
President on December 4, 1928. (Gaceta Oficial, Santo Domingo, 
December 29, 1928.) 


GUATEMALA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN POSTAL CONVENTION.—The principal convention, 
final protocol, and regulatory decree of the Pan American postal con- 
vention signed at the Second Pan American Postal Congress in 
Mexico City on November 9, 1926, was ratified by the Legislative 
Assembly and signed by President Chacén on May 28, 1928, and 
November 30, 1928, respectively. (HI Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, 
January 12, 1929.) 

MEXICO-PANAMA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—By a decree of the Senate, signed by the 
President January 2, 1929, Mexico ratified the extradition treaty 
celebrated by Mexico and Panama October 23, 1928. (Diario 
Oficial, Mexico, February 12, 1929.) 


MEXICO-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY CoprE.—With the reservations proposed 
by Mexico, the Senate and President of that Republic ratified the 
Pan American Sanitary Code signed in Habana November 14, 1924, 
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and the additional protocol thereto, signed in Lima November 19, 
1927. The decree bears the date of January 3, 1929. (Diario Oficial, 
Mexico, February 11, 1929.) 


PANAMA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


THREE CONVENTIONS RATIFIED.—Panama has recently ratified by 
action of the President and National Assembly (Laws Nos. 70, 71, 
and 72) the following instruments, signed at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States at Habana, February, 1928: Conven- 
tion of Buenos Aires on the Protection of Literary and Artistic Copy- 
right as Revised by the Sixth International Conference of American 
States; Convention on Asylum; and Convention on Diplomatic Offi- 
cers. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, December 28 and 31, 1928.) 


UNITED STATES-MEXICO, ETC. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION.—The Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraphic Convent.on and regulations thereof, signed in 
Washington November 25, 1927, were ratified by the Senate and 
President of Mexico under date of January 2,1929. (Diario Oficial, 
Mexico, February 12, 1929.) 


UNITED STATES-PANAMA, ETC. 


PAcT FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR.—Law No. 69 of December 
19, 1928, passed by the National Assembly of Panama and signed by 
President Arosemena, ratified the pact for the renunciation of war, 
signed in Paris August 27, 1928. (Gaceta Oficial, Panama, De- 
cember 28, 1928.) 
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BRAZIL 


ProyecTED PENAL Copr.—The Ministry of Justice and Interior 
Affairs published in the Diario Official of December 23, 1928, a new 
Penal Code presented to the Government for consideration by Judge 
Virgilio de Sa Pereira. It was requested that interested persons and 
institutions submit suggestions and comments on the proposed code 
during the 60 days following the date of its publication. 
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LEGISLATION AGAINST ALCOHOLISM.—Law No. 88 of November 15, 
1928, supplements Law No. 88 of 1923 on the production, sale, and 
consumption of alcoholic beverages. The new law sets a minimum 
price on the distilled liquors produced in the Republic, namely, 
1.50 pesos for each bottle of 720 grams of common brandy, white 
rum and tafia, and the same plus 25 per cent for the other 
liquors of this type on which thereisa monopoly. From July 1, 1929, 
until July 1, 1934, this price will increase every half year, at a rate 
specified in the law. The Departments of Narifo and Northern 
Santander are left free to fix the prices of liquors in districts along 
the national boundary. The sale of alcoholic and fermented bey- 
erages is forbidden on Sundays, holidays, and election days. 

The two laws mentioned are part of a judicious plan for combating 
alcoholism which combines restrictive measures and propaganda 
through the press, schools, etc., in order to obtain a gradual reduction 
in the consumption of intoxicating beverages. 


CUBA 


TAX ON FIRST-CLASS PASSAGES.—The Gaceta Oficial for January 11, 
1929, published a decree giving the regulations of the Ministry of 
the Treasury providing for the collection of a tax of $3 on each first- 
class passage for travel outside national boundaries by any regular 
passenger transportation line. This tax was created by Law No. 21 
of June 23, 1928. 

TARIFF CHANGES.—On January 29, 1929, the President of Cuba 
signed a decree providing for changes and additions to the tariff 
made upon the recommendation of the Technical Tariff Commission. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CoNSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT.—On January 9, 1929, by virtue of 
an act of the constitutional assembly especially convened for this 
purpose, article 3 of the constitution was amended to permit the con- 
clusion of a boundary treaty with Haiti. The clause of article 3 
which had made illegal the conclusion of any boundary agreement 
with Haiti aside from those authorized by or arising from the plebis- 
cite of June 1 and 2, 1895, was amended to read that boundary 
changes might be made when legally established by means of a treaty 
duly ratified by the Dominican Congress or by an arbitral award 
approved by Congress and guaranteed against nullification through 
defects. 

TraFrric LAW.—A complete set of traffic regulations was passed 
by Congress on December 5 and 11, 1928, and promulgated by 
President Vasquez on December 13, 1928. 
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HAITI 


Passports.—A law was passed on December 24, 1928, making it 
obligatory for every foreigner entering Haiti for a period of 30 days 
or more to secure a passport issued by a Haitian consular official. 
The President, however, is authorized to suspend the action of this 
measure with regard to citizens of any country with which special 
diplomatic agreements upon this subject may have been made. 


PANAMA 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION.—The National Assembly of 
Panama passed an act on December 18, 1928, amending article 67, 
and paragraph 17 of article 73. 

Article 67 read as follows before amendment: 


Art. 67. The administrative functions of the National Assembly are the 
following: 

1. To examine the credentials of its own members and decide whether or not 
they conform to the law. 

2. To restore citizenship to those who have lost it. 

3. To accept or refuse to accept the resignations of the President of the Republic 
or the Designates [Vice Presidents]. 

4. To elect in regular session, for a two-year term, three Designates who, in 
default of the President of the Republic and in their order, shall fill the office of 
President. 

When for any cause the National Assembly shall not have elected Designates, 
those previously elected shall maintain their character as such, in their order: 

5. To appoint judges of the Court of Accounts. 

6. To appoint the auditor of all Treasury offices in the Republic. 

7. To appoint commissions to fix the boundaries of the nation. 

8. To request of the Secretaries of State verbal or written reports as necessary. 

9. To examine and close at each regular session the general account of the 
Treasury presented by the Executive. i 

10. To grant leave of absence to the President of the Republic or to the person 
charged with the Executive office. 

11. To permit or refuse anchorage to foreign warships in the ports of the 
Republic when their stay exceeds two months. 


Article 67 is amended as follows: 


Art. 67. The administrative functions of the National Assembly are the 
following: 

Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3. Unchanged. 

4. To elect in regular session three Designates who, in default of the President 
of the Republic and in their order, shall fill the office of President. 

When for any cause the National Assembly shall not have elected Designates, 
those previously elected shall maintain their character as such, in their order. 

Paragraphs 5, 6, and 7. Unchanged. 

8. To appoint the Solicitor General of the Nation and substitutes, from groups 
of three candidates proposed by the Supreme Court of Justice. 

9. To approve or disapprove the appointment of manager and members of 
the Board of Directors of the National Bank, 
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10. Same as paragraph 8 of article before amendment. 
11. To appoint the National Jury of Elections. 

12. Same as paragraph 10 of article before amendment. 
13. Same as paragraph 11 of article before amendment. 


Paragraph 17 of article 73 of the constitution on the functions of 
the President, which formerly read: 


17. To appoint the magistrates of the Supreme Court of Justice, the Attorney 
General of the Nation, the prosecuting attorneys and deputies, in accordance 
with the requirements of the law; 


is amended to read: 


17. To appoint the magistrates of the Supreme Court of Justice and the prose- 
cuting attorneys and deputies, in accordance with the requirements of the law. 





ARGENTINA 


Meart.—On January 10, 1929, the division of meat control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture reported the number of animals slaughtered 
by the meat-packing establishments in 1928 as follows: Cattle, 
2,829,898 head, against 3,233,797 in 1927, or a decrease of 12.49 per 
cent; sheep, 4,740,292 head, against 4,613,605 in 1927, or an increase 
of 2.75 per cent; hogs, 343,910 head, against 239,775 in 1927, or an 
increase of 43.43 per cent. 

ARGENTINE HONEY IN ENGLAND.—The Minister of Agriculture 
was informed in January by the Argentine Embassy in London that 
Argentine honey is finding good acceptance in the British market, 
although it is of a different flavor from English honey. 

Forestry In Santa Fr Province.—A forestry company in Santa 
Fe Province offered to that Province 200 hectares (494 acres) of land 
for the establishment of a tree nursery. It is planned to carry on 
experimental work here in the propagation and distribution of forest 
trees, both native and foreign. It is also planned to study fruit trees 
with a view to distributing them in the proper zones. The project 
will also be of the nature of a forestry school. 

PLANT INSTITUTE.—See page 414. 


BRAZIL 


REFORESTATION PLANS FOR Braziu.—Dr. W. A. Orton, director 
of the Tropical Plant Research Foundation in Washington, and 
adviser to the Division on Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
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American Union, has furnished a report to the Brazilian Minister of 
Agriculture giving suggestions for the execution of the Brazilian 
forestry law. In his introduction Doctor Orton says that the forest 
wealth of Brazil is greater than that of any other nation, and that 
within a few years it will be a source of export revenue equal to 
coffee, being of incalculable value to all the States of the Union. 
This important document will be given more extended notice in a 
later issue of the BULLETIN. 

AGRICULTURE IN Parana.—A recent report of the United States 
consul at Sao Paulo relates the plans of the State of Parana for pro- 
moting agriculture, an occupation for which its territory is exception- 
ally well fitted. The State has a population of approximately 
870,000 and an area of about 77,000 square miles, containing vast 
unoccupied areas of forests and of land exceptionally suitable for the 
production of coffee, cotton, sugar, and citrus fruits. From a nar- 
row coastal zone rises a high plateau which slopes westward to the 
Parana River. 

By a recent executive decree the President of the State has estab- 
lished five agricultural experiment stations, three on the plateau 
and two on the coastal plain. The former include a farm for the 
production of seed and the testing of new varieties; a ranch for 
breeding pure-blooded stock and cultivating forage plants; and a 
nursery. The two latter are a station for operations connected 
with silk and rice culture and an experiment station for work in con- 
nection with the production of tropical economic plants and the 
proper packing of fruit. 

FRUIT GROWING IN SAo Pauto.—In view of the increasing interest 
of the State of Sao Paulo in the growing and export of fruit, the 
State government has granted the president general authority to 
control the preparation, grading, and packing of agricultural prod- 
ucts destined for exportation. In 1926-27 fruit ranked seventh 
in value in the list of Sao Paulo agricultural crops, its estimated 
value being $4,812,468. Coffee led, with a value of $158,950,828, 
followed by corn, rice, beans, rum and alcohol, and sugar. Statistics 
give the value and weight of the main fruit crops in 1927 as follows: 














Kind Value |- Weight Kind | Value | Weight 
Metric Metric 
Contos tons | Contos tons 
Oranges see eee ONOSO AOL (23 Rearses ys eens 25627 8, 202 
Bamaiiasa = cae 23, 679 | 198, 846 || Mangos_-_____-__- 1,036 | 9, 735 
Pineapples________ 2,914 5, 904 || Watermelons____-_-_ 1, 247 3, 438 
Grapes {eee 2 Ss 2, 907 5, 095 
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Oranges are said to have the most promising future of all fruits in 
Sao Paulo, the climate of the plateau being especially suited to their 
culture. The number of fruiting trees in the State in 1928 was 
1,235,257; of these, 316,000 were in the municipality of Limeira, 
where 1,000,000 young trees will come into bearing in two or three 
years. Hquipment for an orange-packing house with a daily capacity 
of 2,400 cases has been purchased in the United States by the Federal 
Government and will be installed in Limeira, a similar outfit being 
sent to another citrus center in the State of Rio de Janeiro. 

In 1926, 5,990,794 bunches of bananas worth 11,637 contos, and 
2,466,300 oranges, worth 241 contos, were exported, and in the next 
year 4,229,231 bunches of bananas, worth 12,332 contos, and 7,606,200 
oranges, worth 941 contos. Germany and Great Britain are the chief 
consumers of Sao Paulo oranges, the latter now probably leading, 
although it did not enter the market until 1927. Bananas are exported 
mainly to Argentina, although some are taken by Great Britain and 
Uruguay and a few by the United States. (Extracted from a report 
by C. R. Cameron, American consul, Sao Paulo.) 

EXPORTS OF CACAO AND COFFEE.—See page 396. 


CHILE 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS.—Agricultural experiment stations or dem- 
onstration centers are to be established in the environs of La Serena, 
San Fernando, Talea, Linares, Los Angeles, Temuco, and Osorno, 
in accordance with a recent decree of the Ministry of Promotion, 
2,000,000 pesos having been appropriated for the purpose. Model 
machinery and agricultural methods will serve to make these stations 
centers of interest and benefit to the farmers in the surrounding 
districts. 

CUBA 


GRAPEFRUIT.—The commercial expansion section of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently commented as follows on the exportation 
of Cuban grapefruit to Great Britain: The consumption of grape- 
fruit in Great Britain increased from 31,600 Spanish quintals in 1922. 
to 208,099 in 1926, with prospects of further increases (Spanish 
quintal equals 100 pounds). The chief markets are London and 
Liverpool, where Cuban grapefruit is sold in competition with that of 
Florida, California, and Porto Rico. Up to the present the larger 
part of the Cuban grapefruit exported has been of the ‘‘Russet”’ 
variety, which does not find as ready acceptance in the market as 
the ‘‘Marsh seedless”? variety; growers are advised to replace the 
former with the latter. Commission merchants of the Liverpool 
Fruit Exchange are desirous of doing business with Cuban fruit 
growers, paying 75 per cent of the price to the grower upon shipment, 
against shipping documents. 
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Exports OF VEGETABLES.—On January 24, 1929, the sanitary 
inspectors of the Plant Quarantine Service of Cuba passed 2,500 
baskets of lima beans for shipment to New York. It was noted that 
these beans were in such good condition that not a basket had to be 
condemned. This result is credited to the growers’ following the 
instructions issued by the above-mentioned service. 

Potatoes exported at the same time were also in fine condition; 
large, clean, and free from disease. 


ECUADOR 


EXPERTS IN RICE CULTURE.—The Guayaquil press reported that 
the two Hindu experts engaged by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
promote the growing of rice in the coastal region were to arrive the 
middle of last January. 


GUATEMALA 


AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION.—The director of the National School 
of Agriculture in Quezaltenango recently announced that prizes 
would be given the farmers in that department who produce the best 
corn. The classification of the specimens submitted will be based on 
the purity of the type, the formation of the ear, color of the grain and 
cob, maturity, the character of the tip, base, shape and general size, 
and the uniformity of the grains. 


HONDURAS 


EQUIPMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—Nearly 100 packing cases 
of tools and apparatus for the agricultural school near Comayagua 
recently arrived in Honduras from San Francisco, Calif. The larger 
part of the material contained in this shipment was presented by 
factories in the United States, which expect to increase their sales as 
modern agricultural methods become more widespread in Honduras. 


NICARAGUA 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM.—Steps are being taken, with the hearty 
support of the President of the Republic, to put into effect a plan of 
Senor J. Antonio Cabrera, Minister of Agriculture, for establishing an 
experimental farm. Among other things, it is expected to try grape 
erowing, with a view to the possibility of making wine. It is also 
proposed to create a laboratory for the scientific analysis of soils, on 
which to base proper fertilization. The improvement and extension 
of corn culture will be another object of study. A bulletin for advising 
and instructing farmers will be published, and, later, pedigreed cattle 
of breeds not found at present in Nicaragua will be imported to 
raise the standard of stock. 
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PARAGUAY 


PROTECTION OF BIRD AND ANIMAL LIFE.—A committee of six was 
appointed by President Guggiari on December 5, 1928, to make a 
study of the native bird and animal life of Paraguay for the purpose of 
obtaining information which might subsequently be used in the 
preparation of adequate legislation and the furtherance of inter- 
national agreements for the protection and preservation of various 
native species. Such action is being taken in accordance with the 
resolution of the Third Pan American Scientific Congress held in 
Lima, December, 1924, which provided for the creation of national 
commissions for this purpose. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS.—Seeds to the value of 300,000 pesos 
were acquired by the Government of Paraguay during December to be 
distributed to the farmers free of cost. 


PERU 


H0G RAISING ON IRRIGATED LAND.—The Agricultural, Livestock and 
Farm Industry Exposition opened in Lambayeque on February 19, 
1929, by the Irrigation Commission of Piura and Lambayeque was 
held to interest small farmers in the proper utilization of 20,000 hec- 
tares of land, brought under preliminary irrigation on January 1, but 
not yet sufficiently irrigated to produce crops requiring a great deal 
of water. Therefore the Government planned that this area be 
planted to corn for the raising of hogs, since corn requires but a few 
weeks of water. As lard is one of the large import items, it is expected 
that its manufacture from the hogs raised will be profitable. When 
the 20,000 hectares are later given fuller irrigation, other crops can 
be grown. In the meantime the irrigation commission is raising hogs 
of the finest breeds on its experiment farm at Pampas del Imperial, 
these animals to be sold later at cost to farmers of the Lambayeque 
region. Medals, certificates, and agricultural implements were given 
as prizes to exhibitors in the fair. More irrigated land will be 
secured by the joint action of the Government and regional land 
owners, in accordance with which a 20-meter dam is to be built at 
Antascocha to increase the present reservoir capacity from 10,000,- 
000 to 46,000,000 cubic meters. Of this water supply, 10,000,000 
cubic meters will be sent to the cultivated areas of the valley, and 
the remainder used to irrigate 6,000 hectares of excellent land in the 
pampas of Yauca. ‘Two old canals are to be enlarged so as to have a 
flow of 6 cubic meters per second and also to be increased in length. 
The cost of the work will be about 60,000 Peruvian pounds. The 
region to be irrigated will be sold in small parcels for planting to 
wheat and alfalfa. The fodder raised will be used to give winter 
feed to cattle, which are shipped to the Lima market. 
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SALVADOR 


CULTIVATION OF TOoBACCO.—An expert in tobacco cultivation 
employed by the Salvador Tobacco Co., who has been some time in 
Salvador studying actual conditions there, has written a pamphlet 
on this crop which covers everything in its production from the 
planting of the seed to the curing, grading, and sale of the leaf. This 
pamphlet will doubtless prove very useful in the growing of Salva- 
dorean tobacco. 

IMPROVEMENT OF stocK.—Karly last December, 24 fine Ayrshire 
cattle arrived in Salvador from the United States. They were con- 
signed to the Bureau of Agriculture, which purposes to improve 
national stock by importing pure-bred cattle and hogs. Shortly after 
arrival these animals were exhibited at La Ceiba, where those which 
had not previously been bought by stock raisers were sold. The 
proceeds will be used to import examples of other good breeds. 
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SALE OF FISH.—A daily train is now being run from Mar del Plata 
to take to Buenos Aires the fish caught at sea and consigned to the cap- 
ital. This is part of the plan to foster the fishing industry of Argen- 
tina and bring about the increased use of fish in the nation’s food 
supply. Regulations for fish markets were put into effect some time 
ago by the Board of Health. 

HAND-WOVEN TEXTILES.—The recent exhibition of native textiles 
shown by the Friends of Art Society in Buenos Aires included a very 
interesting collection of articles woven in the Province of Catamarca. 
The blankets were made of vicufia hair—which is somewhat similar 
to alpaca and llama wool—the ponchos from llama and guanaco hair, 
short capes and shawls of vicufia wool, and two unique scarfs of the 
silk from the ‘‘bicho de cesto,’”’ a worm which feeds upon trees and 
spins a cocoon. There were many varieties of covers, bedspreads, 
rugs, blankets, and other textiles with designs in Calchaqui Indian 
motifs, colored with native dyes in the manner used only in north- 
ern Argentina. From this exhibit specimens were chosen to be sent 
to the [bero American Exposition in Seville, 
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BRAZIL 


Exports OF CACAO AND COFFEE.—During the first 10 months of 
1928 Brazil exported 52,226 tons of cacao, valued at 113,248 contos or 
£2,780,000, both quantity and value being higher than in any year of 
the period 1923-1928, excepting 1927. 

During the first nine months of 1928 Brazil exported coffee as fol- 
lows: United States, 5,402,734 bags; France, 1,129,325 bags; Ger- 
many, 817,792 bags; Holland, 656,717 bags; Italy, 648,458 bags; 
Argentina, 357,940 bags; Sweden, 316,827 bags; Belgium, 258,558 
bags; Union of South Africa, 122,275 bags; Denmark, 115,015 bags; 
Algeria, 102,763 bags; and Spain, Finland, Egypt, Chile, Canada, 
Norway, Turkey, Portugal, and Mozambique amounts less than 
100,000 bags each. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL MOTOR FUEL.—A _ cooperative asso- 
ciation with a capital of 600 contos has recently been formed in the 
city of Recife to manufacture alcohol motor fuel, known as “‘ Azulina,”’ 
to be used as a substitute for gasoline. The new fuel is said to be 
40 per cent cheaper and harmless to the motor. The factory has a 
present capacity for producing 12,000 liters daily, which can later be 
increased to 40,000. 


CHILE 


Burip1na In Santraco.—In 1928 building permits in Santiago 
reached the high level of 72,000,000 pesos, the maximum recorded 
for any one year. In 1925 such permits were granted for construc- 
tion valued at 28,000,000 pesos, in 1926 for 40,000,000 pesos, and in 
1927 for 32,000,000 pesos. The type of edifice erected is reported to 
have gained year by year in beauty, solidity, safety, and hygiene. 
Construction is active not only in the business section but also in the 
outlying districts, where many houses are being built. The area 
of the city is increasing, and the paving, lighting, and water, sewer, 
and transportation systems are being improved and extended accord- 
ingly. 

ORE REFINERIES.—In accordance with recent amendments to the 
law on the Mining Credit Fund (No. 4112 of February 12, 1927), 
its directors decided at a January meeting to proceed at once to the 
study and construction of ore refineries in the Provinces of Santiago, 
Aconcagua, Coquimbo, and Atacama. It is considered that about 
20 such plants are needed. The motive of the directors in establish- 
ing such plants is to smelt all copper ore mined, and thus secure to 
the mine owners a larger profit than can be obtained by the export 
of the ore. 

FIsHING INDUSTRY.—The Government has engaged a German ex- 
pert to organize the fishing industry, which is reported to be carried 
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on in a rather primitive manner, although Chilean waters abound 
with excellent fish and delicious nelllisth. 


COSTA RICA 


BANANA EXPORTATION THROUGH PUNTARENAS.—Information has 
been recently received that the exportation of bananas from the 
Turrialba region has been begun through the Pacific port of Pun- 
tarenas, where considerable improvements were effected to facilitate 
the handling of the fruit. 

HAITI 


ForrIGN TRADE.—According to data furnished by the Financial 
Adviser-General Receiver, the value of Haitian foreign trade during 
the four months ending January 31, 1929, reached a total of 77,262,- 
711 gourdes, being slightly lower than that for the same period of 
1927-28, which was 80,562,175 gourdes. 


PANAMA 


POWER FROM CHORRERA WATERFALL.—The falls of the Caimito 
River at La Chorrera, one of the picturesque sights of the interior, 
_ are to be utilized by a national company for furnishing electric power 
for the town and neighboring settlements. Two German engineers 
are looking over the situation for their firm, which is to provide the 
machinery. 

GoLtp mintnc.—Work is being rushed on a gold mine in Veraguas 
Province, where about 1,200 men are now employed, according to 
reports in the press. It is stated that a $400,000 reduction plant will 
soon be installed, the excavation and foundation having already been 
completed. A ferry is being made ready to carry ore across the Santa 
Maria River to this plant. A 2-mile tramway haulage system with 
rail tractors is being installed as well. 


SALVADOR 


REED FURNITURE.—The principal of a school in La Union district 
recently sent to the president of the council of education, with other 
articles of handicraft, a specimen of reedwork utilizing a variety of 
flexible cane similar to willow which grows abundantly in that section. 
The suggestion was made that this reed might be used for the manu- 
facture of furniture. A further report brought out several favorable 
features regarding it, one being its price, which is hardly one-fourth 
as much as that of the willow imported from Japan, although the 
native product is said to be of superior quality. 
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VENEZUELA 


ReEcorD OIL pRoDUCTION.—During the month of October, 1928, 
oil production in Venezuela broke all records existing up until that 
time by reaching the surprising total of 10,519,588 barrels. 

AUTOMOBILE IMpoRTS.—The consul general of Venezuela in New 
York reported that 938 passenger automobiles and 343 trucks were 
shipped from that port to Venezuela during the first six months of 
1928. 

REFRIGERATED MEAT IN CaraAcas.—Information has been received 
that fresh beef is now being brought under refrigeration from Maracay 
to Caracas, where it is placed on sale in the public market. The 
market is also equipped with a refrigerating system. 
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Rattways.—On December 21, 1928, the manager of the Govern- 
ment Railways signed the order for the opening to public service 
of the 121-kilometer line from Alta Cordoba to La Puerta, where 
it connects with the Laguna Paiva-Santa Fe line of the Central 
Northern Railways. The cost of the line was 4,180,365 paper pesos. 
(Kilometer equals 0.62 mile.) 

The President of Argentina recently approved, through the Min- 
istry of Public Works, a 20-year extension of the agreement on 
management whereby the Buenos Aires-Pacific Railroad will admin- 
ister not only its own line but also that of the Argentine Great Western 
Railroad. Each railroad will be governed by its own regulations 
and keep its own accounts. 

ARGENTINE-URUGUAYAN COMMUNICATIONS.—Reports from Uruguay 
state that a company is being formed in Montevideo for the operation 
of a ferry across the River Plate from the Uruguayan city of Colonia 
to Buenos Aires. It is also stated that busses and automobiles are 
to be carried across. 

The President of Argentina has signed an order permitting the 
Argentine Telephone Co. to lay a cable across the River Plate to 
give telephone service between Buenos Aires and Colonia. 


BOLIVIA 


AIR TRANSPORTATION.—The following extract from a report 
recently submitted to the press by a representative of the Bolivian 
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_ Lloyd Airways, a German firm organized at the time of the centenary 
celebration of the founding of the German colony in Bolivia, gives 
a graphic illustration of the increased use of aviation in that country 
since the first flight made by the Lloyd planes on August 1, 1925: 
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Ravio sTations.—Final arrangements for the construction of the 
Bermejo, Camiri, Machareto, Yacuiba, Santa Cruz, and Viacha 
wireless stations which will be erected by an American company in ac- 
cordance with an agreement made with the Government on Decem- 
ber 17, 1928, have been approved by the Minister of Communications. 


BRAZIL 


RoaD CONSTRUCTION.—Road construction was active in the State 
of Bahia during the last quarter of 1928. Several important 
stretches of road were authorized for construction, among them the 
following: A road 96 kilometers in length between Aracy and Pombal; 
another, 180 kilometers in length between Barro Vermelho and Santo 
Antonio da Gloria; a third, between Serrinha and Cipo, distance 
unstated; and a fourth, between Cicero Dantas and Gloria, distance 
unstated. All of these roads are to be of dirt construction but must 
be suitable for automobile traffic under normal conditions. (Kilo- 
meter equals 0.62 mile.) 

CHILE 


New raAitroap.—The Government has awarded to a Chilean 
company the contract for constructing a new railroad from Cocule to 
Lake Ranco for the sum of 15,480,000 pesos. Construction is to be 
completed in four years. This railroad will make easily accessible 
to the public more of Chile’s magnificent lake and mountain scenery. 

TRANSANDINE HIGHWAY.—Chile has recently completed a road up 
the western side of the Andes to La Cumbre, at an altitude of 12,450 
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feet. La Cumbre marks the end of the Chilean highway and the 
beginning of the Argentine section of this ocean-to-ocean road, which 
is already serving some of the bolder motorists of the two nations. 
It remains for Argentina to complete the highway down the eastern 
slopes of the Andes to Mendoza, a city about 660 miles west of Buenos 
Aires. Within a few months the Argentine section of this road is 
expected to be in usable condition. 


COLOMBIA 


HicHway cCONSTRUCTION.—Congress has appropriated the sum of 
200,000 pesos for the completion.of the Ocana-Aguasclaras highway, 
the construction of which was ordered by Law No. 106 of 1927. The 
Executive has likewise been authorized to start work on a road 
uniting the city of El Carmen with the port of San Bernardino on 
the Magdalena River, thus terminating the national highway called 
La Arenosa. 

From month to month the Bulletin has noted, as above, the new 
projects of the Government’s extensive highway program, but it may 
nevertheless be a surprise to readers to learn from a recent statement 
given to the press by the Minister of Public Works that the sum of 
3,676,137 pesos had been expended on roads in the first ten months of 
1928. Construction is carried forward chiefly by contract with 
Colombian and foreign firms. 

New Yorx-Bocota FLIGHT.—On January 2, 1929, Lieut. Benja- 
min Méndez, of the Colombian Army, successfully completed his 
flight from New York to Bogota, where he received a great ovation. 
In commemoration of this feat, Lieutenant Méndez was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Medal by the Congress of the United States 
early this year. See the Bulletin for December, 1928, page 2416, for 
a photograph of Lieutenant Méndez and an account of the christen- 
ing of his plane, the Ricaurte. 

NortTHERN Rai~roap.—According to reports in the Colombian 
press, the best bid for the construction of the Northern Railroad, from 
kilometer 231 to the Fonce River, was that presented by the engineers 
German Uribe Hoyos, Antonio M. Pulido Neira, Alberto Dupuy, 
and Eleuterio Serna, with whom the Government has been conferring 
in preparation for drawing up the contract. 


COSTA RICA 


Contract with Pan American Airways.—A contract providing 
for the establishment of air transport service for passengers and 
correspondence within Costa Rica and with neighboring countries 
was concluded between the Secretary of Promotion and a representa- 
tive of the Pan American Airways Corporation on January 23, 1929. 


+ 
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According to the terms of the instrument, the Government promises 
to establish the necessary landing fields within the Republic and 
authorizes the corporation to operate over any section of its territory, 
establish a thrice-weekly service with neighboring countries, construct 
and maintain air ports with beacons, radio, and any other apparatus 
necessary to guarantee the efficiency of the service, inaugurate within 
a year after the approval of the contract an airway between the United 
States and the Canal Zone with a stop at San Jose, and issue and sell 
air-mail stamps at charges decided upon by the Costa Rican General 
Post Office Bureau. The approval of the President and of Congress 
is required to put the contract into effect. 

Rio GRANDE-SAN RAMON HIGHWAY.—Ceremonies attending the 
beginning of construction of the highway connecting Rio Grande and 
San Ramon by way of Atenas and Palmares were held in San Ramon 
on January 19, 1929, in the presence of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and many especially invited guests. 


CUBA 


Hicuways.—The Bureau of Highways and Bridges has issued 
orders for hastening the construction of the Manzanilla~-Bayamo 
highway, on which 300 men are to be employed. Work is now going 
forward on the 12-mile stretch between Manzanilla and Yara, where 
there are 41 masonry or reinforced concrete culverts, etc. The 
bureau states in a recent report that during the second week in Jan- 
uary, 1929, there were 19,000 men employed on public works—11,500 
on the Central Highway across the island, 3,000 in Habana, 600 on 
the waterworks for Santiago de Cuba, and the remainder on public 
works in other parts of the Republic. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


AUTOCAR PLACED INTO SERVICE.—The Central Dominican Rail- 
way has put an autocar into service on its line between Puerto Plata 
and Santiago as a substitute for passenger trains. The car, which 
has a capacity of 24 passengers, makes two trips daily between these 
cities. 

ECUADOR 





EXTENSION OF ROADS AND HIGHWAYS.—Recent acts passed by the 
National Assembly provided for the following appropriations: 300,000 
sucres for the completion of the Babahoyo-Guaranda highway, 1,000,- 
000 sucres annually until completion for the construction of the rail- 
way from Puerto Bolivar to the Rio Amarillo, and 500,000 sucres 
annually until completion for the construction of the road from the 
Rio Amarillo to Loja. A road for animal-drawn vehicles is also to be 
built between Esmeraldas and Quininde, as a section of the road 
from Quito to Esmeraldas, via Santo Domingo. 
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It is announced that the Ibarra section of the Quito-Esmeraldas 
railway will be opened on May 24 next. 

Raitway systemM.—In January, 1929, there were 967 kilometers 
of railway in operation in Ecuador, and 272 kilometers under con- 
struction. (Kilometer equals 0.62 mile.) 


GUATEMALA 


First FLIGHT To Satvapor.—The first flight of a Guatemalan 
airplane to Salvador was begun January 4, 1929, when the Guate- 
malan pilot Col. Miguel Garcia Granados took off from Guatemala 
City in one of the planes recently acquired by the Government, 
carrying as passengers Sr. don Florentin Souza, Minister of Salvador 
to Guatemala; Sr. don José Antonio Palomo, the chief clerk of the 
Department of Foreign Relations, and Carlos R. Garcia, a repre- 
sentative of the press. The return trip was made two days later, 
after the members of the party had presented greetings to President 
Romero Bosque of Salvador on behalf of President Chacon and 
discussed the possibility of the establishment of air mail service 
between the two countries. 

HAITI 


TELEPHONE AND CABLE SERVICE.—According to information 
received through the office of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver, 
10 of the 24 kilometers of new telephone line from Lascahobas to 
Belladere had been completed by the end of January. 


MEXICO 


NEW WEATHER BUREAU.—The Civil Aviation Bureau of the 
Department of Communications and Public Works has recently 
established a meteorological service which will specialize in fore- 
casting weather conditions affecting aviation. In addition to con- 
tacts with the National Observatory of Mexico, the new service will 
receive data and information from various parts of the world. Its 
chief purpose is to send wireless bulletins to all airports and landing 
fields in Mexico. 


PANAMA 


CoASTWISE STEAMER SERVICE.—On January 16, 1929, the steam- 
ship San José of the United Fruit Co. opened the coastwise service 
between Panama City and Armuelles. With the completion of the 
new extension of the Chiriqui Railroad and the pier at Puerto 
Armuelles it is reported that the United Fruit Co. will maintain a 
weekly service for passengers and freight, carrying also the bananas 
produced by its subsidiary, the Chiriqui Land Co. 
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PARAGUAY 


Arr MaAtL.—Air-mail transport, including parcel post and passen- 
ger service as well, between the capitals of Argentina and Paraguay, 
was inaugurated by a French company on January 1, 1929, with the 
flight of a plane from Buenos Aires. This trip, which requires only 
eight hours, is being made each Tuesday and Thursday and the 
returning flights on Wednesdays and Sundays. As part of the con- 
tract the company agrees to guarantee delivery of correspondence 
in either city the same day and make extra trips whenever emergency 
arises. 

PERU 


Bureau oF TRAFFIC AND VEHICLES.—On February 15, 1929, the 
new Bureau of Traffic and Vehicles of the Ministry of the Interior 
was opened in Lima. The bureau has two separate sections: One 
governing the circulation of vehicles of all classes on streets and high- 
ways, and regulating routes, speeds, road signs and other matters 
pertaining to traffic, and another covering everything pertaining to 
the registration of vehicles, permits for drivers, license plates, etc. 

Lima-CuHosica HIGHWAY.—Of the concrete highway from Lima to 
Chosica 15.5 kilometers have already been finished, leaving 24 
kilometers more to be completed. The daily passenger movement 
between the two cities, not including travelers for part of the distance, 
is placed at 1,500. (Kilometer equals 0.62 mile.) 


SALVADOR 


NEW SECTION OF RAILROAD.—December 3 of last year witnessed 
the formal opening of the section of railway between Texistepeque 
and Metapan, somewhat more than 20 miles in length, on the line 
which is being pushed up from Santa Ana to the Guatemalan frontier, 
a goal now almost reached. There it will eventually meet a Guate- 
malan branch leaving the railway across Guatemala at Zacapa. 


VENEZUELA 


HiGHWAYS OPENED.—Important among Venezuelan highways 
recently completed are the Tariba-San Cristobal highway and that 
linking Maracay with Valencia, both of which were opened to traffic 
on December 19, 1928. The latter, which is of concrete construction, 
forms an extension to the highway from Caracas. <A fort branching 
off at El Palito continues to Puerto Cabello and the coast. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS AUTHORIZED.—The Valencia-San Carlos 
de Cojedes and the Valencia-Villa de Cura highways will be surfaced 
with concrete, as authorized by President Gémez on December 31, 
1928. 
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WAGES AND Cost OF LIvING.—The Review of the River Plate pub- 
lished in its issue of December 28, 1928, an article on The Cost of Liv- 
ing in the Argentine Republic, by Dr. Alejandro E. Bunge, from which 
the following figures are taken: 

The following tables show the index numbers of the cost of living in the city 
of Buenos Aires calculated by the National Statistical Department up to 1923, 


and by the Revista de Economia Argentina thereafter, and the index numbers 
of average wages there, according to the National Labor Department. 


Cost of living Wages 
Year Index No. Year Index No. 
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The National Statistical Department stated that as wage fluctuations were 
almost identical all over the country, the index number from Buenos Aires can 
be taken as the general index of the fluctuations in the wages of male workers 
over 16 years of age throughout the Republic, taken as a whole. 


The following are the average wages of the principal groups, according to the 
statistics of the National Labor Department: 


Daily wages in paper pesos 
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From the foregoing it is deduced that real wages varied during that period as 
follows: 
Real wages 


Year Index No. Year Index No. 
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BRAZIL 


Lasor DEPARTMENT CONSIDERS MUTUAL-BENEFIT FUNDS.—The 
National Council of Labor sent a circular letter early in January to 
the various mutual-benefit and pension fund organizations with a 
view to examining their methods of procedure and providing a work- 
able plan for the operation of such organizations so that they may 
function without liability of failure. 


CHILE 


IRRIGATION DAMsS.—Chilean engineers have been awarded the 
15,500,000-peso contract for constructing two important irrigation 
dams. The first, which will be built of reinforced concrete, will be 
located near Combarbala in the Province of Coquimbo. Its height of 
72 meters will, according to reports, surpass that of all other dams in 
South America and Europe. A reservoir of 100,000,000 cubic meters 
of water will be created, which will irrigate 17,000 hectares of land. 
The Lautaro Dam, situated east of Copiapo, will be of earth with 
concrete facing. Its height of 42 meters will impound 42,000,000 
cubic meters of water, and will regularize the flow for irrigation from 
the Copiapo River, which waters 11,000 hectares. (Meter equals 
3.28 feet; hectare equals 2.47 acres.) 


COLOMBIA 


CARTAGENA WATERWORKS.—The Cartagena city council is actively 
engaged in the study of the plans and estimates for the new water- 
works for that city, the cost of which has been calculated at 3,500,000 
pesos. A national appropriation of 500,000 pesos was granted by 
Law No. 31 of 1926, and the balance is expected to be obtained from 
a foreign loan. It is hoped that work will soon be commenced on 
this important piece of engineering. 


COSTA RICA 


NIGHT WORK IN BAKERIES.—By virtue of a legislative decree of 
December 7, 1928, work in bakeries is forbidden between the hours 
of 8 p. m. and 4 a. m. However, workers whose duty it is to 
prepare the yeast and heat the ovens, a task which according to the 
decree must not require more than four hours, are excepted, as also 
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the owner, who may work until 10 p.m. Further provisions forbid 
the employment of minors under 15 years of age and make healthful 
working conditions for employees obligatory. 


MEXICO 


PuBLIC WORKS FOR THE CAPITAL.—The Mexican press states that 
the budget of public works for Mexico City for the present year 
amounts to 9,484,000 pesos, of which 4,457,000 pesos will be devoted 
to new construction and the balance to repairs and maintenance. 
Among new work is the following: Sewer system, 1,387,000 pesos; 
water system, 1,387,000 pesos; paving, 1,400,000 pesos; lighting, 
125,000 pesos; parks, 100,000 pesos; buildings and monuments. 
300,000 pesos; and labor casino, 500,000 pesos. 


PERU 


Pavine in Lima.—According to the press the concrete and asphalt 
paving in Lima recently laid by an American company totals 852,000 
square meters, divided as follows: Portland-cement concrete covered 
with asphalt and concrete mixed, or layer of asphalt, 560,000 square 
meters; Portland-cement concrete without asphalt surfacing, 282,000 
square meters. The paving of the capital has cost the Government 
about 1,500,000 Peruvian pounds and the new potable water system 
and the drainage system 1,000,000 Peruvian pounds. Paving is to be 
continued in the City of the Kings, as Lima was called in colonial days, 
at the rate of about 10,000 square meters a month until the whole 
city is paved with concrete and asphalt. 

WoMAN INSPECTOR OF WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR.—On January 
4, 1929, the President appointed Sefiorita Carmen Rosa Zolezzi 
Fuentes, of the Labor Section of the Ministry of Promotion, inspector 
of the working conditions of women and children. According to a 
decree of March 6, 1920, the Labor Section is charged with the 
execution of the labor laws, the periodical inspection of industrial 
establishments, and the protection of the morality, health, and safety 
of workers. 

URUGUAY 


Work or Nationat Lasor Orrice.—An interesting account of 
the work carried on by the National Labor Office during the year 
1928, from which the following is an extract, was recently published 
by the press: 

The General Inspection Service, which has charge of the execution of laws deal- 
ing with hours of labor, weekly rest, night work, and old-age pensions, made 
69,149 visits to industrial and commercial establishments, of which 59 319 were 
in Montevideo and the remaining 9,830 in the interior of the country. It also 
detailed special inspectors for the constant supervision of work in industrial 
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plants of major importance, such as packing houses, railroads, street cars, port 
works, and the like. 

Another section, which is devoted solely to the application of the industrial 
accident law, made 11,073 visits during the year, finding 28 infractions of the law. 
It also detailed special employees for the inspection of the larger industrial plants 
and construction projects, and by means of talks, signs of warning, and posters 
carried out an active educational program for the avoidance of accidents. 

Legal advice and assistance was rendered workers by the legal advisory com- 
mittee; data on labor accidents, migration, salaries, cost of living, savings, strikes, 
lockouts, delinquency of workers, and the like were collected by the statistics 
section. A special activity of the past year has been the preparation, witb the 
assistance of students from the School of Commerce in Montevideo, of a series of 
graphs on Uruguayan industrial conditions for the Ibero American Exposition. 


STUDIES FOR HYDROELECTRIC WoORKS.—By virtue of an act of 
Congress of October 13, 1928, which authorized the expenditure of 
300,000 pesos for this purpose, the National Council of Administration 
was empowered to appoint a commission of seven engineers to continue 
and complete hydroelectric studies already begun on the Negro 
River and make a similar investigation of the Salto Grande and 
Queguay Rivers. 

VENEZUELA 


SEWER systemM.—In view of the fact that the waterworks under 
construction for the city of Valencia will provide a supply sufficient 
for all purposes, President Goméz has authorized definite steps to 
be undertaken for the laying of a sewer system throughout the city, 
studies for which will be begun immediately. 





€ 
“\@a MIGRATION 


BRAZIL 


Immicration.—An editorial in the Jornal do Brasil of Rio de 
Janeiro for January 4, 1929, stated that Para, which in 1928 received 
a large quota of Japanese immigrants, is to receive 30,000 Japanese 
during 1929. During 1928 Sao Paulo received 96,266 immigrants, 
51,888 arriving by ship at Santos, while 44,378 came by rail. 

Another issue of the same paper reports that in order to improve 
commercial relations between Japan and Brazil, and in view of the 
Japanese immigration to Brazil, especially to the States of Para and 
Amazonas, the Brazilian consulate in Yokohama has sent requests 
for economic reports on Brazil to Japanese navigation and coloniza- 
tion companies. Within a few months the interpreter of that con- 
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sulate will begin to give a course in Portuguese in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Japanese city. 


PERU 


CoLONIZATION IN AMAZON VALLEY.—San Francisco de Satipo, in 
the Province of Jauja, is the site of a colony on the Satipo River, one 
of the tributaries of the Perene River which flows into the Ucayali. 
In a little over a year a highway will be completed which will bring 
the colony within two days’ travel from Lima, the first day being by 
railroad to Matahuasi, and the second by automobile over the new 
road. The first colonists arrived in 1926, the total now being over 
1,000, mostly Peruvians. The amount of land already cleared or 
planted is 5,000 hectares. Of the 200,000 coffee trees set out some 
have already begun to bear, and all will be in full bearing within three 
or four years. Rice, yucca, beans, and other crops, as well as pastur- 
age, are thriving. The town has a school, a hospital, an administra- 
tion building, a sawmill with a steam engine, and food stores. By 
the time the road is finished the cultivated area will be much larger, 
and will have crops seeking an outlet by highway to the Central Rail- 
road and so to Lima and the sea. 

Another colony is to be started in the Marcapata region in the 
valley of the Madre de Dios River. 





BOLIVIA 


Bupcetr ror 1929.—In conformity with legal provisions effective 
when Congress has not acted upon the budget within a certain period, 
President Siles recently issued a budgetary decree which will serve 
until proper action may be taken by Congress. In it the various 
receipts and expenditures were estimated as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Ordinary receipts: Bolivianos 
Nationaltpropertyas.2. 2h ea eee eee see 3, Zale 99 
ING GVO TDS Te Vi OS i a me apa pmo pe 2, 514, 403: 57 
IDyiReew GinGl TinGhiaNe WES. == a cee 41, 055, 938. 82 
RVGS OS RON WEIMOUN SOUMNCES..-- = 2 = 2 ee 3, 067, 997. 80 
Special receipts: Departmental and municipal obligations-_____ 3, 763, 945. 20 
JEAN OMS COLO Ware) GloPNONSMes oo ee Se kee 41, 511, 102. 13 











SRG calve eco etyectes ae a renee RWS mR Wels ciel et nae 94, 950, 619. 41 
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EXPENDITURES 

Ordinary expenditures: Bolivianos 
INghalOmiAlly Oona oo eae See ase ee eee ee 911, 310. 00 
JuidicialipoweLtesa 2 eae Boe pee ee eae eee 2, 000, 000. 00 
TES UeS en CONE Sa i aN a ye ae A ee eta 2, 512, 356. 30 
Morelemurel atl Omssee al aa ene Matyas See ie Ue ole SS ere 895, 160. 00 
NATO TY ss So ay elas ee 104, 840. 00 
Dar Un Tyo 2 tS PO ge SN ae SE Nit eae ea ILE LOS 734, 357. 63 
Dena GUUS syste 0 Sars a a as he ES SE Phas 366, 900. 00 
TEACH TCO Ge Weichert cet acd I ean POO Rag get ic he 796, 200. 00 
OMIM TANUTTAT Cav OT Sie antes ne Se eee se ee ee a 2, 270, 388. 00 
1 Era SHUBSGICG HICON aN  a O al ela e R a ea 4, 380, 276. 00 
NSH eal ic PS a ot ag ke ene a le nce 9, 626, 000. 00 
ANSETENOUED NID ee eae eas Cad a me is Sat lifes UE nO cme e AR tt Gs eau 160, 740. 00 
WoO meZ a Gore eee ae see oS i See CL a RNG at, 770, 407. 00 
JPAUU GY UIC: aN ¥e I) ois ees aa 2a Sa ne Ea pe ey St 238, 000. 00 
Comptroller General, National collections_-__________-__-- 2, 220, 000. 00 
Service of the direct public debt_____________________--- 18, 258, 637. 25 
Pamgnoms einichiywyolss os a So ee eee 430, 000. 00 
Special expenditures: Service of the indirect public debt______- 3, 763, 945. 20 
Depanumaent alvexeniclt WEES meer ae mee ee lens eae ula EES a 44, 511, 102. 13 
EY ra Ss NSS sr I a A Sel epg eg AR eR 94, 950, 619. 41 


SUPERINTENDENT GENERAL OF BANKS.—A contract was signed on 
December 14, 1928, between the Minister of the Treasury and Mr. 
E. O. Detlefsen, banking specialist of New York, who thereby agreed 
to act as superintendent general of banks of Bolivia for a period of at 
least three years. This contract, concluded in accordance with a 
provision of the general banking law promulgated July 11, 1928, has 
been approved by the cabinet council. 


BRAZIL 


BuDGET FoR 1929.—The supplement to the Diario Official of Decem- 
ber 25, 1928, gives the budget of expenditures for the fiscal year 1929 
as passed by the Brazilian Congress, amounting to 134,535 contos 
gold, and 1,502,946 contos paper. The allocation of expenditures is 
as follows: 








Contos Contos 

Ministry of reis, of reis, 

gold paper 
AU Sti Cogan Geral mberO Tete aks eee eg phen cance an Pe EE ee aie NE 123 148, 758 
HoreionwmRelationcs <2 mee kes Oe ee as eee 6, 013 4,021 
IN Wha site @ seer we le aE ete a ee acer hey eA coe AL eng ap eS aE 1, 450 149, 020 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce__________-__---- 771 73, 378 
Communications and Public Works______________=___- 13, 547 490, 216 
AV fea rsp te co iti Ls ane ips PS ees NE en aD eR pene orn 200 275, 228 
"ISPS SHUR gine NE ae RIS RS a Lc ate eel Cal Se eye oe 112, 431 367, 325 
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Law No. 5606 of December 19, 1928, published in the Diario 
Official of December 20, 1928, gives the revenues calculated for the 
budget of 1929 as follows: 187,897 contos gold, and 1,352,644 contos 
paper. 

CHILE 


PROGRESS OF BANKS IN 1928.—The Superintendent of Banks 
reported early this year that the capital of banks in Chile had 
increased from 580,000,000 pesos at the end of 1927 to 602,000,000 
pesos at the end of 1928. Deposits increased 150,000,000 pesos, 
those in Chilean money rising 217,000,000 pesos and those in foreign 
currency decreasing 67,000,000 pesos. The deposits in Chilean 
currency were distributed as follows: Sight deposits, 89,000,000 
pesos; time deposits, 119,000,000 pesos; and savings accounts, 
9,000,000 pesos. 

BONDS FOR PUBLIC WoRKS.—A new internal loan for 50,000,000 
pesos was floated the last of 1928, the issue being oversubscribed. 
The bonds were dated November 15, 1928, expire November 15, 
1959, bear 7 per cent interest, and were placed at 98 per cent and 
accrued interest. The proceeds will be used for public works, as 
provided in the extraordinary budget reported in the March issue 
of the Bulletin. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL suRPLUS.—The Minister of Finance 
issued a statement early this year showing the approximate surplus 
for 1928 to be 38,200,000 pesos. A comparison of the ordinary 
receipts and expenditures for the last three years is as follows: 




















1926 1927 | 1928 
| Pesos | Pesos Pesos 
Oxdinangimecelpiss=s=— = | 755, 401, 152 | 909, 129, 764 | 1, 009, 600, 000 
Ordinary expenditures_______ | 972, 602,852 | 905, 665, 712 971, 400, 000 
TDs I AG A Up th 2A TAs 2 OVO) | ences as eee | se aes ahaa 
Sega sie espn Ras rely epee | 3, 464, 052 | 38, 200, 000 
GUATEMALA 


STATEMENT OF CENTRAL Banx.—The following is a summary of 
a statement of the Central Bank of Guatemala as of December 31, 
1928, published in El Guatemalteco of January 15, 1929. It will be 
remembered that the Central Bank was organized but three years ago, 
its establishment having been authorized by an Executive decree of 
December 23, 1925. 
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ASSETS 
Quetzales 

SUllos Creillye Gexcarpou tebe una po ca cl es epee pepe ee ee 625, 060. 00 
Cash in hand and in branches and agencies__________________-_ 1, 696, 166. 22 
ApproviedstoreiansacentS= sees kee tee 3, O17, 814. 07 
Billsrotsautworizedsbamikge es ee ee ee Sak al ee 735, 522. 77 
Billscotetoretom amk:se ses Se a Se ee eh eases Se ee 5, 884, 434. 11 
Wate ORISKGL Coit © 1s ea siete Ee says oe B/S pgs ae en eed oe eae 2, 737, 581. 73 
TBS Out MG hravee “cena Sb Ae Wale LON Se A Se te ety SS Se cape ela er 126, 959. 28 
ummm aincl eolwuyornemy 2. f pe ee ee Ee 30, 290. 82 
Securities for collection to others’ accounts__________________ 81, 636. 51 
Secunitiesstor collection]. = =a) eas oe ee ee 285, 110. 00 

FR fy eae ahs ae a eM Oe ga alee ts Ue ie EARS Sa eepoeh Uy 15, 220, 575. 56 

LIABILITIES 

@ aiontiall sulla s creathy e cltaiaaeE  LA Aoh  a eate ieer ralt eaep 2, 500, 000. 00 
Commmncrorall neseinve itr a ee ee ee 47, 555. 76 
J EXSUa MSU aN SELON ei ate tay eee st 9 TN i a ee Pe pa ae ge 9, 316. 82 
eras eat tra af ir Le aes ed ge selene Ga et es ae a 106, 737. 55 
SiodaiGaal epost sexe ates ete ae age eee) Pave cis Mh SUN ops Bt Gate 11, 9238, 446. 97 
WA TOMS YER CG OLS ee ei eaten tee teehee LN eee la eee eS Se Ne 24, 275. 79 
Securities: heldetorcollections == =s—s= == a ee eee 81, 636. 51 
ItanieResin-Aiacl Chisxounai, OPM Se eo ee ee 15, 854. O01 
JETRO UH] EW 00 Sl STS a) ea Reg Se I a eg 226, 642. 15 
Securitiestimesatevkee pipes =e Su Tee a ee 285, 110. 00 

ARO Galles Se Wea oetee Bales SLE een ema Lon of Scare an ae ie 0 Les ee 15, 220, 575. 56 

HAITI 


Pusiic pEBT.—The gross public debt of Haiti was officially stated 
to be 89,954,000 gourdes on January 31, 1929, having been reduced by 
5,565,000 gourdes since January 31, 1928, when it totaled 95,519,000 
gourdes. 


HONDURAS 
GOVERNMENTS RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—According to the 


report of the Minister of Finance presented to Congress early this year, 
receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 1927-28 were as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Pesos 

AUD Ut eS gt ea rts pe ORs lone Nera a er ee Vaal) ONY 4, 088, 564. 35 
INI INO YP OTC Ss eo: Giles ca EL Cis Ore Mien ace iy cous W/o eine Na Wea 2, 351, 606. 17 
SCENT DE ClO A Poe Mego ean wee phe bee os ie Ae eee AEs eu 465, 610. 09 
VE VE MUCK St ATI Sj eae ele me reeks we Sere Rube Se eat 87, 843. 24 
SC Tava C CS ete Ure ey mealies piety eis okay enue Py clad CAE Reg WI Nader era a 1, 840, 063. 65 
Miscellaneous receipts =a Sie ae ee ie A ee ee 534, 696. 94 
Spe clalenecelpts seen sect Mae bn feetiaeh Tele em eaeniy rey re Sere aRLE 2, 661, 485. 95 
(CHUUERSHANE FA HONET A Ss se See ay Nala ea ahd We Ace apap 5, 082. 11 





STROH EH LESS Be is hs es Aeace te SR Sm pc tee os ne i Re Ca 12, 034, 952. 50 
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EXPENDITURES 











Pesos 

Manisthysotelnterlor tae oe co ae be eee yarn tS) es yeep mea 1, 674, 153. 33 
Mamistiays ote JHISti Ces = Sey ss oe eV Sie Se eae ea 392, 995. 21 
NMinistrygotelled | thes. = Sy 5 een cee eee eee aes mene Goer 174, 090. 26 
IMiGinistiTy OF Woman “vitesse eb See oes ee Sea sk 279, 870. 40 
IMtinistimAy OF IPUlolbi@ lhasiwunctii@m=—--..222252-2-55522-55e 2 eek 886, 874. 97 
Ministry of Promotion, Public Works, Agriculture, and Labor__ 2, 291, 937. 20 
MGM OF Were ancl IMibyBiNSs = seas ee 1, 792, 145. 06 
Moamistryyofehinaneeen 22 oes seen teenie oa meee sere ee ee 1, 469, 734. 56 
Public @re dit: so a0 as ees es Be geet a ME apes yee 2, 286, 675. 42 
MiwinieinenngS OF J glolke Oickyes os ee 38, 284. 51 
Special re vien Wess a = a eee pnt on ee ete A NS yet ai ee ee 10, 293. 20 
Revenue Stamp Sse sae es ey oa Bake eo Ws eee 68, 207. 42 

HNO EU ee ps ee Oh eet Ee er Se ot Beh eee 11, 365, 261. 54 
SUING Hor wae Weer IGA = = < oo a2 adhe e a bese cee ease cesses 664, 408. 85 
BRAILES iitoyan Wes JOREWTOUS Wear... 252-2) ee 295, 080. 19 

PARAGUAY 


INCREASE IN REVENUE.—It was recently reported by the General 
Bureau of Statistics that receipts from the Mail and Telegraph Ser- 
vice for the year 1928 reached the total of 9,070,555.71 pesos paper, 
a sum larger by 794,352.42 pesos paper than that reported for the 
year 1927 and exceeding by 2,490,481.21 pesos paper the amount esti- 
mated as receipts from this source in the budget for 1928-1929. 

Receipts collected in the customhouse in Asuncion during the 
year up until December 15, 1928, totaled 157,692,922.27 pesos paper, 
representing an increase of 27,239,353.38 pesos paper over the amount 
collected during the same period of 1927, while a report from the 
customhouse at Pilar showed that collections to the amount of 
2,403,305.88 pesos paper had been made by that office during the 
year. This last sum shows an increase of almost 500,000 pesos 
paper over the amount collected during the previous year. Informa- 
tion regarding collections in the other six customhouses of the 
Republic has not as yet been received. 

Internal-revenue collections throughout the whole Republic for the 
year 1928 are reported to have been 7,046.89 pesos gold and 70,471,- 
473.28 pesos paper, which is an increase of 1,032.79 pesos gold and 
10,365,205.75 pesos paper over returns during 1927. 


URUGUAY 


STATUS OF PUBLIC DEBT.—According to a report submitted by the 
Bureau of Public Credit, the public debt of Uruguay as of December 
31, 1928, was 213,999,318.11 pesos. Since the balance as of January 
1, 1928, was 217,634,476.85 pesos and new loans to the amount of 
1,796,438.64 pesos were contracted during the year, the present 
figure therefore represents an actual reduction of 5,431,600.38 pesos. 
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Drrect TAxES.—An increase of 1,523,229.34 pesos over the amount 
collected during 1927 was reported by the General Bureau of Direct 
Taxes for the year 1928. Collections during 1928 reached a total of 
20,684,983.53 pesos, of which 13,853,690.16 pesos represented col- 
lections in Montevideo and 7,102, 293.37 pesos collections throughout 
the remainder of the country. 


VENEZUELA 


LOANS BY AGRICULTURAL BANK.—Those who have been following 
the growth of the Agricultural Bank since its establishment less than 
a year ago will undoubtedly be interested to know that at the end of 
the first six months of operation it had issued loans to the amount 
of 23,614,000 bolivars. This sum was distributed in the various 
States as follows: 














) 
States Amount | States | Amount 
Bolwars | Boliwars 
GAT ACUYe ee ae eee 1b, ae), QUO) I) Wreath = Se | 485, 000 
iNraguiene ea hen ss inne 4 | 8 Se, COO |) Rorinencesa.- 22 125, 000 
Taree eee en oe | Dy Biss (OOO) |) Aeeeine | 295, 000 
Carallo ol ome saa 2, 490, 000 || Merida_______________ | 230, 000 
Mitac £5 eco see | AG tS OO.) Wulong iss ae Be 240, 000 
Federal District________ | iL, BR OOO) || WP eee | 135, 000 
GUATAC OR aarti TTS | S95 0008 |e Olsen eee 265, 000 
Cojedess saa ene | 750 000K Zamora esis es 2 sume | 145, 000 
Sirenememaer peek hone | 940, 000 a 
Anzoategui____________ | 525, 000 ARG tales eer aee | 23, 614, 000 
Aquinas se eircom SES | 550, 000 | 








REDEMPTION OF PUBLIC DEBT.—According to information received 
from official sources, a total of 17,490,125 bolivars has been allotted 
for the service of the public debt in the budget for the fiscal year 
1928-29, an amount which is more than twice the sum authorized 
for the same purpose in the budget for the year 1927-28. Latest 
available figures on the amount of the public debt are those which 
were submitted to Congress by President Gomez in his annual message 
for the year 1928. At that time he stated the public debt as of 
December 31, 1927, to have been 77,990,525.81 bolivars. 
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ARGENTINE-NortTH AMERICAN CuLTURAL INSTITUTE.—Prof. 
Clarence Henry Haring, of Harvard University, has been appointed 
corresponding secretary in the United States of the Argentine-North 
American Cultural Institute of Buenos Aires. 

Dr. Alfredo Colmo, president of the institute, has been visiting 
the United States as a guest of the Pan American Society of the 
United States (Inc.). During his stay in New York he delivered 
lectures at Columbia University. 

PLANT InsTITUTE.—The University of La Plata is about to estab- 
lish a plant institute. Its chief purposes will be to contribute to 
the improvement of the principal grains cultivated in the cereal- 
raising zone; the production of varieties of wheat and other cereals 
of commercial value; the acclimatization of foreign cereals of out- 
standing excellence, and the increase of the number of pedigreed 
varieties. 

CENSUS OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN.—The director of the school 
medical service of the Province of Buenos Aires has brought to the 
attention of the authorities facts gathered in his recent investigation 
as to subnormal children in 10 important districts. Of a total of 
51,361 pupils from 222 schools there were 6,876 subnormal pupils 
manifestly unable to follow the regular courses of study for which 
they were registered, that is, 13.3 per cent of the total pupils of these 
schools. As the number of pupils registered in the Province is six 
times as great as the number examined, the authorities calculate that 
there are 40,000 children incapable of following the regular school 
courses on account of physiological or mental defects. Since their 
incapacity is impeding the progress of their school companions, the 
director recommended that special schools be provided for retarded 
children up to the fourth grade, for which special teachers should be 
prepared and a special school census taken. 


BOLIVIA 


DRESDEN SCHOLARSHIP.—Information has been received through 
the press that thanks to the generosity of a German of important 
political position a scholarship in the Dresden School of Technology 
has been made available for award to a Bolivian student. Acceptance 
on the part of the student involves the obligation to lend his services 
to the Bolivian Government for at least two years upon his return. 
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ScHOOL REGULATIONS.—New regulations establishing standards 
for grading were recently issued for all primary, secondary, and 
special schools in Bolivia. One of the most outstanding provisions 
of this measure makes it possible for all pupils who have received an 
average of good or excellent in their work during the year to be 
excused from final examinations. 

Liprary REPORT.—The annual report of the municipal library 
of La Paz for the year 1928 shows that 18,212 Bolivians and 249 
foreigners made use of the facilities afforded by that institution during 
the year. Books and periodicals received by the library during that 
time totaled 1,908, of which 66 were books and pamphlets printed in 
Bolivia; 21 magazines from the city of La Paz; 1,197 newspapers 
from the same city; and the remaining 624, other periodicals. 


BRAZIL 


ScHOOL STATISTICS.—Statistics for 1928 for the schools in Minas 
Geraes were recently published as follows: 








Number Enroll- 
| of schools | ment 
4 | 
LEP OVGICG) es aS Sst re sa eC te rete a En kG papa Oa ae re eee ee 6s (OU eee ee 
Primary: | 
DV EAUT) 0) UU 5 eS yl eae Oe pe AS [8 Bay 702 
IAT UC heer aes ea neta Saya areal k ah ery as LAA UnenS Seppe een ed eee ek | 18, 736 
KanrGengartve nse ees aia tee ee Nees ee Eee Soe Biel) wee cas 
Normals: | 
] EAU 0) VG SS AUG eect ee EN es ape pee eee 8 ie ged Ee anne eae 15 5, 557 
Private (recognized by Government)______________ aye ps ee ne 
Secondary schools: 
Gymnasios— 
EXOT O) MU Gye aA SS a pe ee cee na ey Ea 2 Dc eae aces 
PIV L OR eee ace sigs ee ec Me SEE Sa KE Ca oie eee ee lee 
Colle gi sae Ae eee cine Guan up reem sieves ie cal Gili eee ee 
Ibachusimeyl eunel Gyes KolNOOlss Sos ee eee ee 72S |e a elie 











CHILE 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS.—That the Ministry of Education is 
determined that Chilean schools shall progress according to the best 
modern methods intelligently tested and, if found suitable, adapted 
to national conditions is shown by the recent creation of experimental 
schools and courses for observation and research. The following types 
are to be established: Montessori, kindergarten, domestic science, 
open-air, farm, Dalton, and school for mentally subnormal children. 
Competent persons will be engaged abroad to direct this work, these 
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to include a teacher who has studied with Doctor Montessori; one 
with experience in farm schools with boarding pupils; one for educat- 
ing subnormal children; an expert in methods of pedagogical investi- 
gation; and another for demonstrating the Dalton plan. 

NEW INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE.—This institute, recently 
established in the School of Medical Sciences of the University of 
Chile, will have charge of the hygiene and bacteriology laboratories 
and the schools of nursing. 


COSTA RICA 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED.—Examinations for scholarships in the 
Pedagogical Institute of Santiago, Chile, created by an act of the 
legislature on July 24, 1928, were held on January 7, 1929. As a 
result 6 scholarships were awarded—1 in natural sciences, 2 in mathe- 
matics, 1 in geography, and 2 in Spanish. 

COLLECTION OF FOLK sonas.—In accord with a decision of the 
Department of Education to publish a volume of folk songs, a com- 
mission of three professors was sent to Guanacaste during the early 
part of January to begin the collection of songs typical of that region. 


CUBA 


UNITED STATES PROFESSOR TO LECTURE IN CuBa.—Prof. Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, head of the department of economics at Columbia 
University, is being sent by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to Cuba, where he will lecture at the University of Habana. 

TEACHERS’ cLUB.—The recently elected officers of the National 
Association of Teachers, headed by the president, Sr. Adolfo Santa 
Cruz y Lugo, took office on February 2, 1929, when a new clubhouse 
was opened in Habana. 

Seconp MerrrorotoaicaL Conarress.—The Cuban Government 
plans to call the Second Meteorological Congress to assemble in 
Habana in January, 1930, for the discussion of atmospheric phenom- 
ena, especially hurricanes, by the Caribbean nations and_ those 
countries which have dependencies in that region. The First Mete- 
orological Congress was held in Germany in 1872. 

NATIONAL PAINTINGS.—The Academy of Arts and Letters has 
decided to hold a painting exhibition for the purpose of encouraging 
Cuban painters. It is offering a certificate of honorable mention to 
artists presenting a noteworthy landscape or marine in oil of a Cuban 
scene, painted especially for this exhibition. Pictures awarded the 
honorable mention will be purchased for the academy’s museum at 
$200 each, if the artists desire to sell them. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EQUIPMENT OF VOCATIONAL scHOoOoL.—The expenditure of a sum of 
12,000 pesos for the purchase and installation of adequate equipment 
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for the vocational school of Santo Domingo was authorized by Con- 
gress on December 6, 1928. 
ECUADOR 


ARCHAOLOGICAL COLLECTION.—As a result of excavations in the 
Province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, the press of Guayaquil reports 
that a large and valuable collection of archeological objects was 
obtained, said to be representative of one of the most interesting 
periods of prehistoric South American culture. Senores Ernesto 
Franco and Pedro Checa Drouet, who purchased the collection, 
recently placed it on exhibition in Quito, where it was seen by Sefior 
Gustavo de Vianna Kelsh, minister of Brazil in Ecuador. This 
diplomat, who has a reputation as a connoisseur in such matters, 
stated that the collection was interesting and varied to the highest 
degree. 

HONDURAS 


ScHoot notes.—According to the last Executive message there 
were, in 1928, 1,055 primary schools in charge of 1,355 teachers with 
an enrollment of 38,725. Other statistics of enrollment given are 
393 pupils in the 12 secondary ‘‘colegios’”’; 318 in normal courses and 
schools, 119 of whom are on scholarships; and 368 pupils in the com- 
mercial schools. 

There were 134 pupils in the engineering, law, and medical schools. 
In the latter excellent work is being done in the clinics and surgical 
and eye disease section of the hospital by Dr. Salvador Paredes, who 
has been studying in Paris. 

Special attention has been given to more practical education. 
School gardens were cultivated, and in the normal school of the capital 
the silk industry has been developed. Small workshops have been 
enlarged, and a new industrial school for girls has been opened, 
having an enrollment of 362. 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A teachers’ association called Magis- 
terio Nacional was incorporated. on December 10, 1928, the statutes 
declaring its affiliation with the International Society of American 
Teachers, whose headquarters are in Montevideo. It is stated that 
the purpose of the Honduran society is to secure the intellectual and 
economic advancement of Honduran teachers and the legal recogni- 
tion of their rights. In pursuit of this goal the association will form 
a modern library, organize a cooperative and a savings bank, create 
a mutual aid fund, promote professional morale, and establish friendly 
relations with other similar organizations. 

HoNDURAN TEACHERS IN SALVADOR.—As mentioned on page 419, 
a delegation of Honduran teachers went to San Salvador in January 
to attend the vacation courses for teachers given in that city. The 
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visitors also gave several important lectures, among which may be 
mentioned especially that on the orientations of the ‘‘new education,” 
another on the evolution of education, and a third called The Sociali- 
zation of the Teaching Profession. The Honduran and Salvadorean 
teachers exchanged pedagogical experiences and ideas with great 
good fellowship, to their mutual pleasure and profit. 

EQUIPMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—See page 393. 


MEXICO 


Scuoot Tax.—lIn order to secure funds for the construction of 
schools in Monterrey, the gasoline tax in that city has been raised 1 
centavo per liter (quart). This tax will be discontinued as soon as 
a sufficient amount has been collected to complete the schools now 
under erection. 

SHORT COURSES IN SMALL INDUSTRIES.—The Bureau of Industries 
of the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor has opened in 
Mexico City 3-month courses in pottery and willow-furniture making. 
Applicants for admission to the courses must show that they have 
eraduated from an elementary school and that they have successfully 
passed a physical examination. A moderate fee is required for the 
purchase of material for the course. 

TEACHERS’ INSURANCE.—The last decree signed by President 
Calles before leaving office created a life-insurance fund for the 
teachers and employees of the Bureau of Normal and Primary 
Education of the Department of Education, this fund to function 
through a mutual benefit society to which teachers and employees 
are obliged to belong while in the service of the aforesaid bureau. 
In compliance with the decree, an assembly of the interested parties 
has been held for the organization of the society and the election of its 
executive council. 


PANAMA 


INVITATION TO WOMEN’S cLUBS.—Through the Minister of Panama 
in Washington an invitation has been extended from his Government 
to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United States 
to hold its 1930 congress in that Republic. 


PERU 


FipUCATIONAL REFORM.—The Executive has been authorized to 
make reforms in primary and secondary education and to modify 
as necessary the administrative organization of public instruction. 
'Incan music.—In an address which President Leguia made at the 
closing of the school year in the National Academy of Music, he 
stated that a mixed commission of archeologists and musicians would 
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be appointed to study, collect, and arrange the Incan music which 
survives to-day in the melodies played by the Indians on their quenas, 
or native flutes, in the Andes. The Incas were skilled artists in 
many fields and left a rich heritage which should be preserved to 
Peruvian music. Last year an interesting contest was held in Lima 
between regional groups of native singers, musicians, and dancers. 


SALVADOR 


VACATION COURSES.—The vacation courses for teachers given last 
January in San Salvador awakened interest throughout Central 
America. Several Honduran and Panamanian teachers attended the 
sessions, while delegations from Guatemala and Costa Rica brought 
the greetings of the educators in those Republics also. 

PRIZES FOR PLAYS.—The Ministry of Public Instruction has offered 
a prize for the best play suitable for adults and for the best one appro- 
priate for children. The latter must be of an educational and inspir- 
ing character. This competition is held in connection with the 
School of Dramatic Art. 

Bureau or History.—An Executive decree of November 12, 
1928, creates a Bureau of History in the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion. This bureau will have charge of the study and conservation 
of the documents and historical objects shedding light upon the 
history and culture of Salvador. 





URUGUAY 


LIBRARY FOR BLIND.—Formal ceremonies attending the opening 
of the first library for the blind in Uruguay, plans for the foundation 
of which were discussed in a previous issue of the Bulletin, were held 
in the University in Montevideo on December 28, 1928, under the 
chairmanship of Sefiora Aurelia Macciéd de Campisteguy, wife of 
the President of the Republic. Among those present were many 
prominent Montevideans and well-known Argentine librarians and 
educators. 

VocATIONAL scHooL.—A sum of 25,000 pesos was voted by Con- 
gress on October 15, 1928, for the construction and equipment of a 
vocational school in Trinidad, the capital of the Department of 
Flores. The building will be erected on land provided by the 
Department. 
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CHILE 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASE.—As part of its active 
campaign against venereal disease the Bureau of Public Health 
opened, on January 1, 22 new dispensaries, making the total number 
32. Five will be added to the three already functioning in Santiago, 
and others opened in six cities which previously had none. Appar- 
ently the educational propaganda for treatment and cure is increas- 
ingly effective, since the number of new patients with a disease of 
long standing is growing. 


COLOMBIA 


Day NURSERY IN CarTaGENA.—Work on the day nursery in Car- 
tagena, a philanthropy initiated by Dr. Santiago Caballero L., is 
advancing rapidly, according to press reports. 


CUBA 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL.—On February 2, 1929, at the sug- 
gestion of the Minister of Public Health, the President of the Republic 
authorized the establishment in a Habana suburb of a hospital for 
tubercular patients, which is to cost $350,000. Readers of the 
Bulletin will recall that an extensive and intensive antituberculosis 
campaign is under way in Cuba. 

PRIZES FOR HEALTHY CHILDREN.—On February 4 of this year 
Senora Angela Elvira Machado de Obregén, daughter of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, presented a good health prize of $5 each to more than 
100 Habana school children, this prize being offered by the com- 
mission in charge of the annual better-baby contest, for a number 
of years past an important and popular feature in national health 
work. The jury of award included the Secretary of Public Health, 
the chairman of the above-mentioned commission, the chief of the 
School Hygiene Service, the president of the board of education, 
the head nurse of the child-welfare service, and several other members. 
The ceremony took place in the presidential palace. 

CoRNER STONE OF MATERNITY HOSPITAL.—The corner stone of 
the Elvira Machado Maternity Hospital, the first in Cuba to be 
built exclusively for poor mothers, was laid January 28, 1929. The 
hospital, which will have 124 beds, will be provided with laboratories, 
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consulting rooms, an X-ray section, and an operating room with an 
amphitheater for medical students. 

ScHooL oF NURSING.—On January 22, 1929, the Ministry of 
Public Health appropriated $12,472 for the School of Trained 
Nursing in the city of Santa Clara, which began to function in Feb- 
ruary under the superintendence of Sefiorita Maria Regla Garcia, 
formerly assistant head nurse of the Calixto Garcia National Hospital 
in Habana. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DENTAL cuLiINnic.—It has recently been learned through the press 
that the activities of the Santo Domingo dispensary will be extended 
to include free dental service, which will be begun as soon as neces- 
sary clinical equipment is installed. The work will be in charge of a 
young dentist who has offered to devote several hours each day to 
this service without remuneration. 

GRATUITOUS HOSPITAL TREATMENT.—The International Hospital of 
Santo Domingo reports that of the 17,892 persons cared for by that 
institution during the year 1928, 1,774 were treated absolutely free 
of charge. 


ECUADOR 


SANITATION OF GuaAyAQquiu.—The sum of 30,000,000 sucres has 
been appropriated for the sanitation of Guayaquil, a contract for 
which is held by an American company. The work must be completed 
within six years. During that period certain sums will be appropriated 
annually in the budget to a total of 20,000,000 sucres, a foreign or 
domestic loan of $2,000,000 or its equivalent also being authorized. 

HosPiITaL REPAIRS.—The sum of 24,231 sucres will be spent on the 
reconstruction of the hospital in Guaranda. 


GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALAN SCIENTIST HONORED.—Friends of Dr. Rodolfo Robles, 
a Guatemalan physician and surgeon who is at present in Paris 
engaged in research, were pleased to learn recently that he had 
been awarded the Jules Brault Prize by the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris for his thesis on pseudoleprosy, a disease found in Guatemala, 
but hitherto unclassified. 


HAITI 


HEALTH CENTER.—At present public health authorities are engaged 
in developing a health center in Port au Prince, where the offices of the 
public-health officer of the district, the school medical inspectors, and 
the public-health nurse, with the child-welfare and prenatal clinics, 
a museum and photographic laboratory, were recently installed in a 
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large building specially renovated for this purpose. Plans for the 
coming year include the addition to the personnel of a graduate den- 
tist and probably a dietitian, and the conclusion of arrangements for 
making the center a training school in which selected physicians from 
various parts of the country may be trained for more effective public 
health service in their respective districts. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS.—An important step in the 
advancement of child welfare was taken last October by the National 
Board of Hygiene when several physicians were detailed to make 
periodic physical examinations of the pupils attending public and pri- 
vate schools in Port au Prince. Since then, the service has functioned 
regularly and entirely won public support. Information as to the 
physical condition of each child is being kept, talks on personal 
hygiene given, and if there are indications of illness or defects, a letter 
is sent to the parents advising them of the child’s condition and mak- 
ing recommendations as to necessary treatment. Recent information 
from the office of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver shows that 
during the month of January this service examined 1,092 children, of 
whom 82.32 per cent suffered some physical defects; made 780 lab- 
oratory examinations and vaccinated 711 children against smallpox. 

Course ror HAITIAN NuURSE.—Arrangements are being made 
through the American Red Cross for the placing of a graduate nurse 
in an institution in the United States for a year’s special study of 
public-health nursing, all the expenses of which are to be borne by the 
Haitian Government. 


HONDURAS 





CuHILpREN’s Hovusn.—January 7 of this year was the first anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Children’s House in Tegucigalpa. This 
home shelters 40 children, of whom 20 are orphans, while the others 
are intrusted to its care by employed mothers. 


MEXICO 


CHILD-HEALTH SERVICE.—Harly this year the child-health service 
section of the Bureau of Public Health was organized for the purpose 
of reducing to the minimum infant mortality throughout the Republic. 
It will be remembered that the bureau has for a number of years 
conducted an excellent child-health center in Mexico City. One of 
the first steps in the coming campaign will be the establishment of 
institutes of child health and nutrition for the instruction of mothers 
in the care and feeding of their babies. 

DECREASE IN COMMUNICABLE DISEASE.—According to statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Public Health, the cases of communicable 
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diseases in the Federal District in 1928 decreased appreciably with 
respect to the previous year, as may be seen by the following figures: 
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Pan AMERICAN SANITARY CoDE.—See page 386. 

HeautH work.—At the end of last year the Bureau of Public 
Health issued a voluminous report on the work accomplished by the 
bureau since its reorganization and expansion in 1925, from which 
the following data are taken: 

There were distributed in the Republic 11,971,042 doses of smallpox vaccine, 
168,525 persons having been vaccinated and 2,055,112 revaccinated in the Federal 
District alone. The antimosquito campaign was extended to a large part of the 
country, all companies operating in malarial districts and having a capital of more 
than 500.000 pesos being obliged to cooperate in this work. Hookworm treat- 
ments numbered 368,000, given to 187,000 persons. An effective campaign 
against venereal disease was carried on by means of numerous dispensaries 
throughout the Republic. The antirabies service has been extended to all the 
States. Regulations have been issued for the pasteurization of milk and the 
sale of food, beverages, medicines, and toilet articles. In fine, perceptible 
improvement has been made in public health, an improvement which it is hoped 
to continue and increase. 


Furthermore, a statement to the press contained the information 
that due to the activities of the Institute of Hygiene, a dependency of 
the Bureau of Public Health, in the preparation of sera and vaccines, 
there was a saving of 1,300,000 pesos in 1928. The institute prepared 
vaccines or sera for use against smallpox, scarlet fever, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, tetanus, typhoid and paratyphoid fever, and measles. 
Before the institute took up this work the great part of these prod- 
ucts was purchased abroad. 


NICARAGUA 


SANITATION IN BLUEFIELDS.—The installation of the sewer system 
in Bluefields is progressing, and a beginning will soon be made on the 
waterworks. Later it is intended to construct on one of the near-by 
islands a building for the quarantine of passengers suffering from any 
communicable disease. Furthermore, the Minister of Finance is 
taking steps to found a sanitarium for the tuberculous, in connection 
with which there will be a pavilion for the observation of prospective 
patients. 
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PANAMA 


Goreas Memoriat INSTITUTE MALARIA INVESTIGATION.—Dr. 
Herbert C. Clark, who has recently arrived in Panama to take charge 
of the laboratory work of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, will direct 
investigations into malaria, studying especially the human carrier 
of the disease and the breeding and feeding habits of the local mos- 
quito carrier. It will be remembered that the Panaman Government 
has turned over to the institute the National School of Medicine 
building to serve as a temporary laboratory before the institute’s 
$500,000 building is constructed. 

Santo Tomas HospitaL NURSING cLAss.—On January 9, 1929, 
22 Panaman girls passed final examinations at the Santo Tomas 
Hospital Training School for Nurses, located in the suburbs of 
Panama City. The graduation exercises were held on January 26. 


PERU 


NIGHT MEDICAL SERVICE.—A night medical service for Lima was 
established on January 29, 1929, under the Public Charity Depart- 
ment. From 12 midnight until 8 a. m. three physicians will be on 
duty who will give their services free to poor people and make a 
moderate charge to those who are able to pay. 


SALVADOR 


PUBLIC DORMITORIES.—Bids were recently asked for the construc- 
tion in Sonsonate of dormitories for the poor according to plans 
approved by the Department of Public Works. 

New HospiTau.—The erection of a new hospital will soon be com- 
menced in Santa Maria on land given by a resident of that city. 
The President of Salvador has made a considerable contribution to 
the building fund. 

WorKSHOP FOR THE BLIND.—Senor Antonio de las Heras Hervas, 
a Spaniard greatly interested in those who, like himself, are blind, 
has been traveling through the Republics of Central America arousing 
public interest in a practical method of helping those thus afflicted. 
The Government of Salvador is now considering, at his instance, 
regulations for a workshop which it is proposed to establish for the 
useful instruction and employment of the blind. 


URUGUAY 


GRADUATION OF NURSES.—A group of 20 young women who recently 
successfully completed the course given by the Uruguayan Red Cross 
in Montevideo received diplomas as nurses at colorful exercises held 
in the Military and Naval Center of that city on January 5, 1929. 





CUBA 


VorEs FOR WoMEN.—On January 13, 1929, a large assembly of 
the National Feminist Alliance was held in Matanzas, a delegation 
of the leading feminists of Habana being present. Speeches were 
made by Sefiora Celia Sarra de Averhoff, who founded the Feminist 
Club 10 years ago, the Marchioness of Tiedra, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, and a number of others. An interview with the Marchioness 
de Tiedra brought out the fact that the purpose of the alliance is 
to obtain the vote for women as soon as possible. 


MEXICO 


PERUVIAN FEMINIST IN Mexico.—Senorita Zoila Rosa Cardenas, a 
distinguished Peruvian feminist, poet and diseuse, well known in the 
galaxy of contemporary Latin-American authors and in feminist cir- 
cles, since she has often represented her country at women’s con- 
gresses, arrived in Mexico last January after having traveled through 
several other American Republics as the representative of two im- 
portant newspapers, La Prensa of Lima and El Diario de la Marina 
of Habana. During her trip Sefiorita Cardenas has established 
contacts with the women of the nations visited and has given 
several poetry recitals, to the great pleasure of her audiences. 


NICARAGUA 


WoMEN’s MAGAZINE.—January 1 was the date of publication of a 
new magazine, Mujer Nicaragiiense (Nicaraguan Woman), edited 
by Sefiora Josefa T. de Aguerri, a well-known educator and gifted 
writer. This periodical promises to be a valuable contribution to the 
culture and advancement of feminine Nicaragua. 


PERU 


FEMINISTS’ BENEFIT FOR AVIATORS.—Karly in January, 1929, the 
Peruvian Feminist Association gave an entertainment of folk music, 
dances, and a musical comedy for the benefit of the two Peruvian 
aviators, Carlos Martinez de Pinillos and Carlos Zegarra, who were 
making a flight around South America and to New York. 
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CHILE 


New Maps or CuiLe.—It is announced that official maps of Chile 
have been prepared to show the Territorial divisions which went into 
effect in accordance with an executive decree of December, 1927, 
reducing the number of Provinces from 23 to 16 but making 2 
Territories in the far south instead of one as formerly. The new 
subdivision simplifies boundaries, for all Provinces except two now 
extend from the Pacific to the international boundary, while the 
interprovincial limits in many cases follow watershed barriers instead 
of rivers, thus confining within one Province the waters of a single 
drainage system and eliminating the possibility of jurisdictional 
dispute concerning the use of such waters for power or irrigation. 


PANAMA 


UniTED STATES LEGATION.—A new building is to be constructed 
in Panama City for the United States legation, on the site where the 
present legation stands. It is said that the plans are for a building 
similar to the famous Beauregard House in New Orleans, which is 
colonial in type. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO FEBRUARY 15, 1929 





Subject 








ARGENTINA 


Argentine exports, first 11 months of 1928_____________________= 


Review for the month of December, 1928 
Animals slaughtered in the packing houses in Argentina during 
December, 1928. 

: BRAZIL 


Private concession granted by the State government of Rio 
Grande do Sul, for construction of railway between Santa 
Cruz and Cruz Alta. 

Pernambuco market for earbonic-acid gas____________________- 


Sao Paulo cotton possibilities 


Imports of automotive vehicles at Santos, quarter ended Dec. 
31, 1928. 
No present increase in Rio de Janeiro vehicle license taxes______ 


Nickel mines in Minas Geraes______-________________________- 
The State of Parana promotes agriculture 
Skyy JEN See) lOKOleXDE Woe IWGP) a 
Sao Paulo State government elevates salaries__.__________ esa 
New contract for Rio Clara waterworks 
Corn product factory established in Sao Paulo 
He vie of consular district of Bahia, quarter ended Dee. 31, 
1928 
Bahia coffee market for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1928 _~__._____- 
ADays) IBrevAlblea lwMOlexeyG Tore ICP) eee eee eee 
Review of commerce and industries for December, 
Proposed construction of a 15-story building in Rio de Janeiro- 


CHILE 


Tender accepted for construction of the Concepcion Talca- 
huano highway. 

World consumption of Chilean nitrate during November 1918, 
and first 11 months of 1928, January to November, inclusive. 

Stocks of Chilean nitrate on Nov. 30, 1928___________________-- 


Report on sanitary exposition held in Valparaiso, Jan. 6 to 13, 
1929. 

Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Dee. 31, 
1928. 

Experimental production of soya beans in southern Chile---- 

Decrease in building construction in Valparaiso____-____-___-- 


CUBA 
The importation and production of butter in Cuba_-_------- 


Review for the month of December, 1928, and a brief summary 
of conditions during the year 1928. 
Review of the consular district of Antilla, quarter ended Dec. 
31, 1928. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Review of Puerto Plata consular district for December, 


Third quarterly report on commerce and industries of Santo 
Domingo district, Dec. 31, 1928. 

ROO ON CRCNO WONG =e es See eae eee soceescce 

Budget for the year 1929 

WINHESCOLTEERC EO Deas aetna SC eB ie ere ee rene eee 

Water and sewer systems for the city of Santo Domingo 

The treaty definitely settling the boundary between Haiti and 
ue Dominican Republic was signed in Santo Domingo on 

an. 21, 1929. 








Date, 1928 Author 
| 
Dec. 15 | Dana C. Sycks, consul at 
Buenos Aires. 
1929 
LF aS Weir ae Abe i en Jan. 9 Do. 
Jan. 11 Do. 
1928 
Dee. 5 | C. R. Nasmith, consul at Porto 
Alegre. 
Dee. 24 | Nathaniel P. Davis, consul at 
; Pernambuco. 
Dec. 28 | C. R. Cameron, consul at Sao 
Paulo. 
1929 | 
Jan. 2) Fred D. Fisher, consul at 
Santos. 
1 Jan. 4] Claude I. Dawson, consul 
general at Rio de Janeiro. 
Jan. 7 | Claude I. Dawson. 
Spo OG ae ts MERE _.do__-_| C. R. Cameron. 
Jan. 8 Do. 
Jan. 9 Do. 
LE SS Oa ae Cae Jan. 10 Do. 
ab as em Jan. 14 Do. 
Jan. 15 | Howard Donovan, consul at 
Bahia. 
Jan. 16 Do. 
Jan. 19 | Claude I. Dawson. 
[9 2Reer es meee Oe Do. 
Jan. 29 | Do. 
1928 
Dec. 20 | Camden L. McLain, vice con- 
sul at Concepcion. 
Dec. 25 | Robert R. Bradford, consul at 
Iquique. 
ESE dO were Do. 
1929 
Jan. 15 | Carl F. Deichman, consul 
general at Valparaiso. 
____-do___| Sidney H. Browne, jr., vice 
consul at Antofagasta. 
Jan. 16 | Camden L. McLain. 
Jan. 19] Carl F. Deichman. 
Jan. 7) Harold B. Quartcn, consul at 
Habana. 
Jan. 17 Do. 
Jan. 20 | R. Horton Henry, vice consul 
at Antilla. 
1928__| Jan. 12} W. A. Bickers, consul at 
Puerto Plata. 
Jan. 16 | William 3B. Lawton, consul 
at Santo Domingo. 
Jan. 19 | W. A. Bickers. 
_.do__-_| Legation. 
Jan. 23 | W. A. Bickers. 
eateieere i Jan. 25 | Legation. 
Jan. 26 Do. 
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Reports received to February 15, 1929—Continued 














Subject peau 1929 Author 
HAITI | 
| 5 
Production and distribution of Haitian coffee_________________ Jan. 24 | George D. Lamont, vice consul 
at Port-au-Prince. 
Review of commerce and industries of Haiti, for quarter ended | Jan. 26 Do. 
Dec. 31, 1928, also review of foreign trade for calendar year 
1928. 
HONDURAS 
Review of commerce and industries of La Ceiba district, Jan. 19 | Nelson R. Park, consul at La 
quarter ended Dee. 31, 1928. Ceiba. 
Review of Puerto Castilla district, quarter ended Jan. 31, 1928. Jan. 24 | Winfield H. Scott, consul at 
Puerto Castilla. 
NICARAGUA 
Review of western Nicaragua for the year 1928________________ Janel? Christen T. Steger, consul at 
‘orinto. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Dec. 31, Jan. 19 | Samuel J. Fletcher, consul at 
1928. Bluefields. 
PANAMA 
INGO F Moye: IDKeSIaal oe, MOPAR <n ese eee | Jan. 9] H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
| Panama City. 
Review of Colon consular district for quarter ended Dec. 31, Jan. 21 | Charles F. Payne, vice consul 
1928. at Colon. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1928__| Jan. 29 | H. D. Myers. 
SALVADOR | 
Review of commerce and industries of Salvador for quarter | Jan. 9 | S. L. Wilkinson, consul at San 
ended Dee. 31, 1928. Salvador. 
VENEZUELA | 
Appointment of General José de Jesus Gabaldén as Governor | Jan. 18 | Legation. 
of State of Monagas. 
Review of Caracas consular district for quarter ended Dec. |__.do____ H. M. Wolcott, consul at 
31, 1928. | |- Caracas. 
Marketing American goods in the Maracaibo Basin of Vene- | Jan. 22 Jay Walker, vice consul at 
zuela. Maracaibo. 
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HE latest addition to the Latin American diplomatic corps— 

and also to the Governing Board of the Pan American 

Union—is that most eminent citizen and statesman, Dr. 

Juan B. Sacasa, recently appointed by the Nicaraguan 
Government as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary in 
Washington. 

The new minister, who is no stranger to Washington, where he 
has a host of friends, presented his credentials to the White House 
April 15, on which important occasion he addressed President Hoover 
as follows: 


Mr. President: 

I have the honor to place in your excellency’s hands the autograph letter 
which accredits me as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Nicaragua before the enlightened Government over which you so 
worthily preside. 

This high distinction which has been conferred upon me affords me the pleas- 
ure of presenting to you the assurance of the respectful esteem of the people and 
Government of Nicaragua for your excellency’s eminent personality, and of 
expressing to you also their feelings of admiration, of gratitude, and of sincere 
friendship toward the noble American people, the high exponents of progress 
and firm bulwark of justice and liberty. 

Throughout the unfortunate and complex vicissitudes with which patriotic 
efforts toward social and political organization in my country have met, there 
always has been felt, in one or another form, the generous impulses of the heart 
of your great people and the ideals of true fraternity which it upholds. 
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It was no doubt at the inspiration and impulse of this high spirit that the 
American Government saw fit to lend Nicaragua its valuable cooperation in 
order that, toward the latter part of last year, absolutely free elections might 
be held, indicating thereby a sure road to the development of democratic insti- 
tutions and cementing order and peace with the guaranties of law. 

This worthy action strengthens in the spirit of the Nicaraguan people its own 
disposition, at all times sustained, toward a fraternal association of our two 
countries which will make more effective the interchange of ideas and aspira- 
tions and the development of those international relations which are to con- 
tribute to the restoration and welfare of Nicaragua. 

The Government of the President, Gen. José Maria Moncada, established 
by the free vote of and identified with this frank attitude of our people, ardently 
desires that the bonds of cordial friendship existing between both nations be 
augmented without impairment of any kind. And surely because of my con- 
currence in these laudable purposes I have received from my Government the 
honor and the trust of being designated representative of Nicaragua before your 
excellency’s Government—a mission very pleasing to me because it affords me 
the opportunity to place my energies at the service of the common interests of 
my beloved country and the great American confederation to which I am bound 
by sentiments acquired in the unforgetable associations of college and university. 

For the fulfillment of my important duties, I am encouraged by the certainty 
of being able to rely upon the benevolent and experienced cooperation of your 
excellency and your illustrious collaborators. 

In the name of the people and the Government of my country, and in my 
own, I hope for the happiness and increasing prestige of this powerful Nation, 
for the personal well-being of your excellency, and for the most satisfactory 
success of your administrative labors. 


To these friendly expressions of Minister Sacasa, President Hoover 
responded in equally cordial! terms, the text of which follows: 


Mr. Minister: 

I take pleasure in receiving the letter of his excellency the President of Nica- 
ragua accrediting you as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
that country near the Government of the United States. 

I have greatly appreciated the message of good will which you have so eloquently 
conveyed. Iam gratified that the Government of the United States was privileged 
to be helpful to Nicaragua in the difficulties which confronted her two years ago, 
and was able to aid the Nicaraguan people in establishing by a free and fair elec- 
tion a national Government genuinely representative of their political aspirations. 
Every friend of Nicaragua must rejoice in the assurance that this orderly termina- 
tion of a dispute which had involved the Republic in a disastrous civil war has now 
laid the basis for lasting political stability and for the national progress which is 
possible only where there is peace and security. 

I heartily reciprocate your cordial greetings and your eloquently expressed desire 
for a maintenance of the friendly relations which have always existed between 
Nicaragua and the United States. It is gratifying to know that we shall have the 
pleasure of dealing with your Government through a minister who knows our 
people by association and by attendance at our educational institutions, and who 
will therefore be better able to interpret the true friendliness and the spirit of 
helpfulness which has traditionally characterized this Government’s policy in its 
relations with Nicaragua. 

I will ask you, Mr. Minister, to convey to his excellency President Moncada my 
cordial and friendly greetings and my best wishes for the welfare and prosperity 
of the people of Nicaragua. 
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Dr. Juan B. Sacasa was born in the city of Leon, Nicaragua, 
December 21, 1874, his parents being Dr. Roberto Sacasa, eminent 
physician, graduate of the University of Paris and former president 
of Nicaragua (1889-1893), and Dofia Angela de Sacasa, a member 
of one of the most distinguished of Nicaraguan families. 

He received his education in the Instituto Nacional de Occidente, 
matriculating later in Georgetown University, his medical course being 
taken in the college of physicians and surgeons of Columbia University 
whence he was graduated in 1898. He served as interne in the Post 
Graduate Hospital and the Columbus Hospital of New York City 
and, later, as clinic assistant to Prof. Ram6én Guiteras in the Medical 
School for Post Graduates. 

In 1902 Doctor Sacasa returned to his native country where he 
exercised his profession with marked success, being considered one 
of the most skillful physicians and surgeons in Nicaragua. He was 
appointed professor of anatomy, and later of surgery, in the Medical 
School of Nicaragua. Still later, in recognition of his high profes- 
sional merit, he was appointed dean of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Physicians and Surgeons, an exalted position 
which he occupied for 10 years. He also served as president of the 
Superior Council of Public Health, in which he cooperated actively 
toward the establishment in Nicaragua of the Rockefeller Institute. 
He is also a member of the Medical Societies of Costa Rica and 
Guatemala, and of the Society of Medical Science of Lisbon, Portugal. 

In 1919 Doctor Sacasa, together with that illustrious gentleman, 
Don Salvador Calderén Ramirez, was sent by the coalition party 
of Nicaragua to solicit the moral support of the Government of the 
United States in obtaining the free and honest elections which would 
assure to Nicaragua normal constitutional conditions, namely, the 
peace and prosperity of the country. In 1923 he was nominated by 
the Liberal Party as their candidate for the presidency of the Repub- 
lic, a candidacy which he later ceded to a conservative, in order that 
the unity and harmony of his fellow citizens might be preserved. 

In 1924 Doctor Sacasa was elected Vice President of the Republic 
by an almost unanimous vote on the part of both the Liberal and 
Conservador Republicano parties, becoming in 1926 Constitutional 
President of Nicaragua by the resignation of President Solérzano. 
Finally, he was called by General Moncada, the actual Constitutional 
President of Nicaragua for the period 1929-1932, to cooperate with his 
Government in the capacity of minister of Nicaragua in Washington. 


The Butuetin takes this opportunity to present its respectful 
felicitations to the new minister and to express the most sincere 
good wishes for the success of the important mission intrusted to him. 
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A NATIONAL BEAU GESTE IN INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


HEREAS the Sixth International Conference of American 

States, in section E of its resolution of February 18, 1928, 

decided that all matters relative to the future formula- 

tion of international law should be submitted through 

the Pan American Union to the governing board of the American 

Institute of International Law for its scientific examination, so that 

after making a technical study of all the projects submitted it might 

render a report giving duly explained conclusions and formule with 
respect to the questions involved; 

WueEreas the special committee composed of James Brown Scott, 
Victor M. Maurtua, Antonio S. de Bustamante and Pedro Martinez 
Fraga, president, members, and secretary general of the governing 
board of the American Institute of International Law appointed by 
its president for the reorganization of the institute to make possible 
the carrying out of the wish of the sixth conference, has met in Habana 
and adopted several measures conducent to this end, among others 
the establishment in this city of the seat of the governing board, the 
permanent general secretariat and the division of publications of the 
institute as well as the founding of an international library and an 
American Academy of International Law similar to that of The 
Hague, Holland; 

WueErEAs this resolution implies the establishment in the capital 
of the Republic of Cuba of the international scientific center of 
America, and is a tribute to the people and the Government of Cuba 
which must be duly appreciated as such; 

Wuereas Article VIII of the law of July 15, 1925, amplified and 
modified by that of July 26, 1928, directs the Executive to prepare 
and execute a plan for the extension and embellishment of the capital 
of the Republic by constructing with the funds appropriated by this 
law such public buildings as may be necessary to meet the needs of 
the State, and Article X authorizes the Executive to construct any 
other works which he may deem of public utility; 





1 Translated from the Gaceta Oficial of the Republic of Cuba, March 12, 1929, by G. A. Suro, of the 
BULLETIN editorial staff. 
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WHEREAS it is unquestionably expedient to the interests of the 
Republic that the seat of the governing board and the general secre- 
tariat of the American Institute of International Law be established 
in Habana: 

THEREFORE, according to the powers conferred upon me by the 
constitution and the laws, especially those above mentioned of July 
15, 1925, and July 26, 1928, BE IT RESOLVED: 

First. As a contribution from the Republic of Cuba to the meri- 
torious work of the American Institute of International Law in the 
promotion of cultural relations and inter-American peace, and in 
reciprocation of the honor which this body confers upon Habana by 
making this city the center of its activities, a building which shall be 
the home of the American Institute of International Law shall be 
erected and provided with suitable furniture and other equipment to 
house the following organizations: 

(a) Governing board of the institute. 

(b) General secretariat of the institute and its offices. 

(c) American Academy of International Law. 

(d) Cuban Institute of International Law. 

(e) International American Library. 

(f) Latin American Division of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace. 

Second. To assign as a site for the above-mentioned building an 
adequate portion of the ground recently reclaimed at the entrance to 
the port of Habana. 

Third. The Secretary of Public Works shall proceed without delay 
to prepare a complete descriptive report on this building, containing 
the plan, estimate, and specifications, in order that the necessary 
appropriations be made from the special fund for public works. 
The Secretary of Public Works shall be advised in the preparation of 
these plans by the special committee of the institute. 

Fourth. The Secretary of Public Works shall likewise endeavor to 
have the building finished in time for the inaugural session in October, 
1929. 

Fifth. In case that the building can not be finished by the above 
date the Secretary of Public Works, in accordance with the special 
committee, shall provide a suitable place for the above-mentioned 
meeting. 

Sixth. The Secretary of Public Works and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be in charge of enforcing this decree. 

Given at the presidential mansion in Habana on the 8th day of 
March of the year 1929. 

(Signed) GERARDO MacHapo, 
President of the Republic of Cuba. 
Cartos MIGuEL DE CESPEDES, 
Secretary of Public Works. 
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By Paut VANORDEN SHAW 


ONIFACIO,? son of a Portuguese nobleman and of a dis- 
tinguished Paulista mother, was born in Santos, the seaport 
of the coffee State of Sao Paulo, in 1765. He was proud of 
being a Paulista, the pioneer State in most of the progressive 

movements of Brazil. First taught by his father, later, according 
to the custom of the day, when 17 years old, he was sent to the 
University of Coimbra in Portugal, where he obtained degrees from 
the faculties of philosophy and jurisprudence. He specialized in 
mineralogy and metallurgy. 

While a student he cultivated his poetical and literary talents. 
As a boy he had composed many poems, and in Portugal his literary 
ability was greatly admired. He is included in Sylvio Romero’s 
Mistory of Brazilian Literature, and his work is criticized there as 
though he were merely a great figure in the realm of polite letters. 
When exiled, after performing his great work for Brazil, he spent 
most of his time in Bordeaux, under the name of Americo Elysio, 
composing verses of real literary merit. To say the least, he was 
versatile. 

It was, however, as a scientist that he won Kuropean renown. 
After his graduation at Coimbra he was commissioned by the Portu- 
guese Government to make a scientific expedition in Europe. He 
traveled from 1790 to 1800. And what years for a trained observer! 
Bonifacio was a true scientist in that he used his talents for the 
observation of all natural phenomena and not only for those of his 
specialty. This will become clear in a study of Bonifacio’s ideas. 
He visited France, Germany, England, Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Tyrolese mines. It is unnecessary for me to speak of the types of 
government and experiments in government he had an opportunity to 
observe. On this trip he formed friendships with some of the greatest 
minds of the day. Alexander von Humboldt was always eager to 
refer to Bonifacio as his friend and carried on a correspondence with 
him. Bonifacio worked with Volta, Priestley, Lavoisier, and others. 








1 A section only of the illuminating and scholarly article entitled “‘José Bonifacio and Brazilian History,”’ 
published in The Hispanic American Historical Review, November, 1928; Vol. VIII, No. 4. 
2 Sylvio Romero, Historia do Brazil; and Diccionario e Encyclopedia Internacional. 
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He was made a member of the Society of Research of Berlin, of the 
Natural History and Philomatic Society of Paris, the Geological 
Society of London, the Mineralogical and Linnean Society of Jena. 
He studied at the University of Freiburg. While in Sweden he 
discovered several minerals until then unknown and contributed arti- 
cles to many scientific magazines. He wrote mainly concerning min- 
erals, their exploitation, etc., and showed even in these highly scientific 
productions that practical sense which was a marked characteristic of 
his whole life and work. One article in particular on the Reforestation 
of the Monodego showed not only the universality of his interests and 
knowledge but his great insight into the relation of natural and 
sociological phenomena. 

The relation of Bonifacio to Humboldt will serve more than any- 
thing else to classify him. He represented the modern spirit of Hurope 
and was one of its most effective and intelligent apostles. 

In 1800, he returned to Portugal as full professor at the University 
of Coimbra. He occupied other official positions such as supervisor 
of mines, chief of police of Cintra, and led a corps of students against 
French troops when Napoleon invaded the peninsula. In 1812, he 
was made secretary of the Academy of Sciences and Letters of Lisbon. 
In 1817, he made a remarkable speech in honor of the queen, of which 
only one sentence interests us. In speaking of Brazil he says, ‘‘What 
a land for a great and vast Empire!” showing that he had not only 
not forgotten his native land but must have thought much of its 
destiny and of its possibilities. In fact, a modern historian makes 
the comment that Bonifacio’s faith in Brazil was his greatest attribute. 

After an absence of 18 years, Bonifacio, in 1819, returned to his 
native land to devote himself to study and research, only to be 
caught in the whirlwind of the great events that occurred in 1821, 
1822, and 1823, of which he became the center, the director, and the 
controlling mind. It was he who organized the junta of Sao Paulo; 
it was he who persuaded the prince to remain in Brazil; it was he 
who led the prince and advised him; it was he who called for deputies 
of the various Provinces; it was he who made Dom Pedro grand 
master of the ‘‘apostolado,” a lodge founded by Bonifacio. This 
lodge was in favor of a monarchial government, while the lodge from 
which it broke away was republican in spirit. 

It was Bonifacio and his two distinguished brothers who ruled 
Brazil for the 18 most momentous months of Brazilian history. It 
was he who laid down the basis of organization and also the most 
vital policies followed by Brazil in the solution of its most difficult 
problems. The three great changes in Brazilian life were, because of 
Bonifacio, bloodless—more the result of evolution than revolution. 
Brazil escaped the direful effects of the American Revolutionary 
War, of the French Revolution, and of the American Civil War be- 
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cause what these accomplished by blood was accomplished peacefully 
in Brazil. It was Bonifacio who solved the Brazilian problem with a 
Brazilian solution. He did not make the mistake made by the Span- 
ish American Republics of adopting the Constitution of the United 
States as a remedy for their ills, which produced, as Professor 
Shepherd puts it, ‘‘political indigestion.” Brazil had no dictators, 
no great civil wars, no great revolutionary upheavals. Its evolution 
was slow but sure, and nearly always progressive. Bonifacio knew 
his people, their traditions and customs, their psychology, the land. 
He understood the system of production; he knew what was going on 
in Spanish America; he knew what had happened in France. He 
understood the real significance of slavery and of the Indian prob- 
lem; he knew the meaning of democracy and how futile it would be 
in Brazil at that historical moment; he knew that there was as yet 
no Brazilian nationality, no national cohesion; he realized that ex- 
tremely intelligent measures would have to be used to bring order 
out of the chaos. He was arbitrary, human, and loved power—as a 
result he was exiled. 


CONTEMPORARY TESTIMONY ABOUT JOSE BONIFACLO 


Probably the most reliable of the witnesses who lived in Rio during 
at least part of the time that Bonifacio walked the stage was Armi- 
tage,> an English resident. Even though he was closer to the 
trees than modern historians, Armitage saw the forest more clearly 
than they. He wore no nationalist spectacles and thus his vision 
was not blurred. He refers to himself as the impartial chronicler 
when he sums up the services of the Andradas to Brazil: 

Their views were ever great and their probity unimpeachable. It was by José 


Bonifacio that the uncertain and inconstant resolutions of Dom Pedro were 
irrevocably fixed. * * * They retired from office undecorated and in 


honorable poverty. 
And in summing up the 10 years of Dom Pedro I’s reign he makes 
these significant comments: 


His accession to the throne was in all probability the means of preserving Brazil 
from an anarchy even more fatal than that which has hitherto been the fate of 
the Spanish colonies. Any premature attempts to establish a republic must have 
led to a sanguinary and protracted war in which the slave population would have 
taken up arms, and havoc and desolation would have been spread over the fairest 
portion of South America. * * * The regimen to which the people were 
accustomed was monarchical and the monarchy was the best instrument to 
introduce that civilization which was wanting.? 


That Bonifacio was very much respected by his enemies is revealed 
by the very animosity of the leader of the Portuguese troops in Brazil, 





3 Armitage, an Englishman who resided in Brazil, took up the history of Brazil where Southey left off 
and has 2 volumes covering the period from 1808 to 1835. 
4 Armitage, IT, 138. 
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General Jorge de Avilez. The ardor of his wrath is in itself a pretty 
compliment; he refers to Bonifacio as the— 
naturalist who suddenly becomes a politician * * * whose language is 
unison with that of the demagogues of all time and of all places * * * hiding 
behind a mask of patria, constitutions, hatred of tyranny, and other terms with 
which revolutionary dictionaries abound.® 
Even in the Portuguese Cortes his movements were watched and 
commented upon. Borges Carneiro, a member of that body, said: 
There [i. e., in Brazil] one man alone, José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, with 
the energy of his character improvises land and sea armaments, finds resources 


in abundance, and throws us out of doors with the least ceremony possible. We 
waste our time talking and do nothing but register the insults we receive from 


Brazil.$ 

Fortunately for future historians, some of the European diplomats 
in Brazil were not only conscientious but shrewd observers. It is 
only natural that the governments of Metternich and of Ferdinand 
VIT should watch with keen interest the various steps of the movement 
in Brazil. The representatives of these two countries paid Bonifacio 
the great compliment of singling him out as the subject of long 
reports. Almost daily they registered their observations of his 
actions, his opinions, and the opinions of others concerning him. 
Consciously and unconsciously they reveal that they considered 
him the key to the whole situation. Baron Marschal’ calls Bonifacio 
aman ‘‘of much grace” and says that it was due to him that the junta 
of Sao Paulo adhered immediately to the regency established by the 
king. On another occasion he comments, ‘‘José Bonifacio is going 
very far’’—. e., toward independence. 

José Delavat y Rincon, Spanish minister in Rio, writes to his 
chief in Madrid: 

The majority of sensible persons with whom I have talked * * * believe 
the prince to have made a mistake when he dismissed the Andrada ministry 
* * * It is believed the prince will have to recall them. 

Andrada and his brother exercise a great influence in the legislative assembly 
of which they are members.® 

To show the popular appreciation of Bonifacio and his brothers, 
the following quotation from the petition to the Emperor requesting 
their reinstatement in the ministry is significant not only because 
of the content but because almost every class of Brazilian is repre- 
sented among the signers. There are 1514 pages of signatures. I 
have found the following represented: Druggists, priests, and bishops, 
officers of the army, business men, professors, government officials, 
grocers, artisans, shoemakers, surgeons, and students. Some sign for 








5 Laudelino Freire, Acceitacado do Titulo, etc., p. 185. 
6 Oliveira Lima, O Movimento, etc., p. 185. 

7 Documentos. 

8 Jbid., etc., p. 444. 
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themselves and family, or for a club, or for themselves and friends. 
The petition in part reads as follows: 

The people of the capital and Province, lovers of the great cause of the Empire 
of Brazil * * * swear that the dismissal of the well-loved citizens José 
Bonifacio and Martin Francisco de Andrada e Silva is detrimental to the great- 
ness and progress of the movement for independence of this growing but rich 
and vast empire. Their knowledge of things political, their literary renown, 
their honor, the confidence they have inspired among foreign powers, their 
patriotism andlove * * * have made them the anchor (with your Majesty) 
of this Empire. Removing them threatens us with confusion, anarchy, deso- 
lation, despotism and civil war.° 

In presenting excerpts from Bonifacio’s writings, many of them 
may seem undeserving of attention. To those who know Brazil of 
to-day, and something of the Brazil of the twenties of the last century, 
and to those who know Brazilians and Latin psychology, every one of 
the following quotations contains a noteworthy sentence. Bonifacio’s 
ideas on education and athletics sound like those of present day, prac- 
tical-minded, non-poetic Anglo-Saxons. One must compare him with 
the other liberators of his day to get a truer and better perspective 
on his philosophy. He reveals throughout his whole life a stark 
realism, and his policies and plans, therefore, are all feasible and 
practicable. He had dug into real earth too long as a geologist to 
waste much time in reaching for unattainable clouds. He was an 
idealist, but his idealism was based on a foundation of reality and did 
not dangle footless from some beautiful star. His training as a 
scientist, his keen powers of observation,’? and his cosmopolitan 
experience precluded loose and superficial thinking on social and 
political problems. He knew that it was just as impossible to trans- 
form copper into gold by a mere thought process as it was to make 
aristocratic Portuguese, illiterate slaves, and savage Indians into 
intelligent democrats. In comparing him with Washington, San 
Martin, and Bolivar, one notes that Bonifacio was not a soldier, nor 
did he lead armies. His force was the force of mind, and judging by 
results, it was vastly superior to matter. 

In 1822, when Brazil had to strike out on its own as a free people, 
these were the great problems that had to be solved: 

1. The establishment of a republican or monarchial government for a people 
with no experience in self-government, composed of three races and mixtures of 
those races, who lived in an enormous territory, with different climates and 
systems of production. Add to these factors the decentralization of colonial 
administration and the incipient dissolution produced by the decrees of the 
Cortes in 1820. 


2. A slave population which was far greater than the white. There were 
1,930,000 slaves, 1,000,000 whites, 260,000 civilized Indians ™ and 526,000 mulat- 





9 Tbid., etc., pp. 402 ff. 
10 Sylvio Romero, the great Brazilian critic, refers to his keen powers of observation. 
1) Keller, Colonization. 
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toes or free negroes. The slaves seemed indispensable to the plantation owners. 
To the enlightened Bonifacio this problem and the civilization of the Indians 
were only second to the constitution of a government. 

3. A large Indian population of about 800,000, of which only 260,000 were 
civilized. Bonifacio considered both the negro and the Indian as integral parts 
of the population and part of the patrimony of free Brazil. 

It was to the solution of these great problems that Bonifacio bent 
every effort. The great glory of Bonifacio is that his solution in 
each case was the one adopted, during both the empire and the 
republic. For the first, he demanded a limited constitutional mon- 
archy—one was established; for the second, he preached the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves—the slaves were emancipated gradually; 
and for the third, he proposed a comprehensive plan for the intelligent 
civilization of the Indians—and his plan is that being used by Brazil 
to-day. 

In explaining why he chose a monarchial solution for Brazil, he 
had in mind the peculiar needs of his people. He knew their weak- 
nesses and had the courage to point them out. No one but a Brazilian 
and a Bonifacio could say the following and remain persona grata in 
Brazil: 

Bonifacio’s program includes material improvements, construction of roads 
and canals, the impartial administration of justice, abolition of the slave trade, 
good schools, and the improvement of the race by means of gymnastics and 
athletics for the physical improvement of the youth of Brazil.! 

The Brazilians are enthusiastic supporters of a beautiful ideal, friends of their 
own liberty and do not give up easily the privileges they have once won * * #*. 
Ignorant because uneducated but talented by nature * * * capable of great 
deeds as long as concentration is not required and as long as continued and 
monotonous effort is not demanded; sexually passionate because of climate, life, 
and education. They undertake much but finish little." 

They accuse me of having planted the monarchy, yes, because I saw that the 
customs of the people were eminently aristocratic; because it was necessary to 
get the support of the old families and the wealthy men who detested and feared 
the demagogues; because Portugal was monarchial, and the Brazilians imitative 
monkeys. Without the monarchy there would have been no center of strength 
and union and without this the nation could not have resisted the Portuguese 
Cortes and could not have achieved her national independence. 


Bonifacio was very much aware of the distracted state of the Span- 
ish American Republics, which were struggling with a form of gov- 
ernment for which they were not prepared by temperament or by 
education. He remembered what he had seen while in France and 
recalled it to the constituent assembly in the notable speech reported 
by Armitage: 

José Bonifacio dilated on the unfortunate condition of Spanish America for 
14 years involved in civil war; he dwelt on the sufferings of France, assuaged 








12 Diccionario Historico, etc., pp. 240 ff. 

13 Oliveira Lima, O Movimento, etc., p. 200. 

14 Vicente Licinio Cardoso, Figuras e Conceitos, p. 225. 
15 José Bonifacio, in O Ministerio, p. 93. 
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only by the return to a monarchial form of government; and after alluding to 
the present distracted state of the peninsula concluded in the following words: 
‘“‘ As far as my voice can go, I protest in the face of the present assembly, and of 
the entire people, that we will form a constitution not democratic but monar- 
chial, and I myself will be the first to concede to the Emperor that which is 
really his due.’ 16 


Once he had given Brazil a solid basis for its internal development, 
he sought to suggest a plan for its international life which savors 
very much of Pan Americanism and in which he antedated Bolivar 
by four years, thus becoming the first Pan Americanist. Oliveira 
Lima quotes Baron Marschal as writing, in May, 1822, to his Goy- 
ernment the following: 

Mr. d’Andrada is going very far. * * * I heard him say yesterday in 
the presence of 20 foreign diplomats that a great alliance or American federa- 
tion was necessary, with absolute free trade; that if Europe should refuse to allow 
this, the ports would be closed and they [i. e., the Americans] would adopt the 
Chinese system, and if the Europeans wished to attack them then the woods 
and the mountains would serve as fortresses. Time and space were the arms 
of governments as they were of nature.!” 


Bonifacio’s realism becomes very clear in the recommendations 
addressed to the Portuguese Cortes in the instructions given the 
Paulista deputies to that body. In a country where even to-day 
theory, philosophy, and other abstract subjects tend to monopolize 
school curricula, the practicality of the courses Bonifacio suggested 
for a university to be founded in Sao Paulo stands in very bold 
relief. He even speaks of living expenses, always a matter of real 
concern to students of all ages and places. He suggests that the 
well born and rich should learn something useful. He is ever con- 
scious of the milieu and in many of his sayings he mentions climate 
as a vital factor in Brazilian problems. The profundity and sound- 
ness of his thinking are never affected adversely by the universality 
of his interests. The following is a condensation of his instructions 
mentioned above: 

The civil and criminal codes should take into account Brazilian conditions— 
the climate, inhabitants, the people of different colors, some free and some 
slave. It is absolutely essential that a university be founded in Sao Paulo—in 
Sao Paulo because of its location and climate and because living is cheap. It 
should have four faculties: (1) Philosophy and natural sciences; (2) speculative 
philosophy and fine arts; (8) medicine; (4) jurisprudence, economics, finance, 
and government. There should be primary and secondary schools to prepare 
students for university works, and schools in which useful sciences are taught 
so that there will never be wanting among the wealthy class men who will not 
only fill positions but who will be able to spread the knowledge which is needed 
for increasing the wealth and prosperity of the nation. The capital of each 
province should have chairs of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, veterinary, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, botany and experimental horticulture, etc.'8 





16 Armitage, p. 120. 
17 Oliveira Lima, O Movimento, etc., p. 199. 
18 Tbid. pp. 119-121. 
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MONUMENT TO THE ANDRADAS, SANTOS, BRAZIL 


Monument to the Andradas which was unveiled in Santos, their birthplace in September, 1922, during the 
celebration of the Brazilian centenary of independence 
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Bonifacio’s ideas in regard to slavery and the aborigene popula- 
tion are found in two monographs, Apontamentos para a Ciwwilizacdo 
dos Indios, and Representagdo a Constituinte Sobre a Escravatura, 
both found in a document of the Brazilian Department of Agri- 
culture of 1910. He anticipated Lincoln in preaching that a democ- 
racy can not live half free and half slave. The problem of slavery 
in Brazil was settled as in no other country. It was abolished 
gradually and without bloodshed. The very close relationship of 
slavery to the monarchy and to colonialism is the subject of a detailed 
study being carried on in this country and in Brazil by a Columbia 
fellow, Mr. Riidiger Bilden. He has been kind enough to allow 
me to use certain parts of his excellent and scholarly manuscript. 
His trenchant statements are the result of careful thought and 
research. And vet he has no hesitation in saying: 

Indeed the ultimate effect of his very fruitful political, scientific, and literary 
activities mark him as the greatest personal factor in the gradual abolition of 
slavery and in the transmutation of Brazilian energy from which evolved the 
Brazil of to-day. 


Bonifacio tore down the humanitarian arguments for the defense 
of slavery by showing its inconsistency with Christian teaching and 
with the teachings of fraternity, equality, and liberty. He found 
slavery incompatible in a state organized on the basis of popular 
sovereignty. He understood the moral effects upon society of the 
presence of large numbers of slaves and of slavery as an institution 
upon the economic and political life of the nation. He says: 


But how can there be a liberal and lasting constitution in a country inhabited 
by an immense multitude of brutal and hostile slaves? 

It is time and more than time that we end a traffic so barbarous and cruel; 
it is time that we should begin to end slavery gradually until it is absolutely 
eradicated * * * go that in a few generations we may have a homogeneous 
nation, without which we shall never be free, respected, and happy. 

It is absolutely essential that we end such physical and social hetero- 
geneity * * * harmonizing * * * discordant elements into a 
whole * * * which will not crumble at the least touch of political com- 
motions. * * * 

Luxury and corruption appeared in Brazil long before civilization and industry, 
and what is the cause of such a frightful phenomenon? Slavery, gentlemen, 
slavery, because he who lives on the earnings of his slaves lives in indolence, and 
indolence brings vice in its wake. Blind cupidity, however, says that slavery is 
necessary in Brazil because its people are flabby and lazy. They most certainly lie. 


He used these humanitarian arguments because he knew there 
was a class of Brazilians who could be enlisted in a crusade against 
slavery only on idealistic grounds. In his arguments on the economic 
unsoundness of slavery Bonifacio showed how far ahead of his day he 
was and how clearly he understood the relation of slavery to national 
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development. Incidentally, of course, the only argument which 
could convert slave owners to emancipation would be the economic, 
and therefore Bonifacio set out to tear down their misconceptions 
of slavery as a paying business. He spoke of the immense capital 
invested in slaves who die, who get ill, and who become useless, an 
investment incommensurate with the profits received. 

The labor of slaves in Brazil does not produce the profits with which lazy 
and fantastic persons deceive themselves. 

* * * Jt either makes one mad or laugh to see 20 slaves carrying 20 sacks 
of sugar which could be carried in one or two well-built wagons drawn by two 


oxen or mules. 
* * * Twenty slaves require twenty hoes, all of which could be saved 


by one plow. 

* * * The State loses because without slavery owners would use more 
intelligence and industry in caring for the patrimony of the nation. 

* * * Our woods full of precious lumber * * * would not be destroyed 
by the murderous axe of the negro or by the devastating flames of ignorance. 

* * * Cochin China has no slaves * * * and yet produced enormous 
quantities of sugar in 1750 * * * without the necessity of destroying 
the forests and sterilizing the soil as unfortunately is occurring with us. 


Bonifacio realized full well that an abrupt freeing of the slaves 
was impossible, and he made it a cardinal part of his policy that they 
be freed gradually. In the many articles of the program he prepared 
for the assembly he has this gradual emancipation in mind. He says: 

I do not wish to see slavery abolished abruptly * * * such an event 
would bring great evil * * * it is necessary first to make them worthy of 


freedom. 
* * * Make the negroes free and proud, give them incentives, protect 


them, they will reproduce and become valuable citizens. 

He proposed the intermarriage of the negroes and the other races. 
That has gone on in Brazil and Brazil has no “‘race”’ problem. Brazil 
emancipated its slaves gradually and compensated the slave owners. 
When slavery was finally abolished in 1888 there was no bloodshed, 
and the monarchy which depended on it fell the next year. 

The third great problem Bonifacio set out to solve was that of the 
wild Indian. The introduction to the essay on this problem is by 
General Candido M. da Silva Rondon, the present day apostle to the 
Indians of Brazil. The occasion was the inauguration in 1910 of the 
service of protection of the Indians—part of the ceremony was a 
homage to Bonifacio because this service was based on Bonifacio’s 
program. Rondon says: 

The process and the measures recommended by José Bonifacio to realize such 
a high aim are essentially the same adopted by the regulations (June, 1910), 
where the dignity, habits, and Indian institutions are respected religiously, as 
well as their life, family and property. 
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To attract them to the enjoyment of our civilization, the regulation uses the 
same means recommended by the patriarch. 

The recommendation never to force the Indians to leave their errors and bad 
habits or force them to heavy and monotonous labors, but better to win their 
sympathy, friendship and trust, caring for their temporal and physical welfare, 
is scrupulously respected and followed in the regulation. 

Bonifacio’s analysis of Indian psychology and development remind 
one of Boas’s explanations of the conditions that influence the con- 
stitution of a population, ‘heredity, environmental influences, and 
selection.”’ It is unnecessary to recall that Bonifacio lived in the 
day when race and blood were the universal explanations or excuses 
for inferiorities and superiorities of, or differences among, peoples. 
About the Indians of Brazil he says: 

Man in the savage stage * * * in Brazil must be lazy; he has few or no 
needs * * * he has no idea of property, no desires for distinction, no social 
vanities, which are the powerful springs which put civilized man into action 
* * * he is stupid * * * [because] everything which does not concern 
immediately his physical conservation. * * * escapeshisattention. * * * 
But the most apathetic man must satisfy his physical and indispensable needs 
* * * he must repel force with force * * * war becomes a necessity 
and a pleasure * * * thence come inveterate hatreds, desires for revenge, 
and unbridled atrocities. 


Bonifacio then makes some general remarks on the process of 
civilizing the Indian: 

The Jesuits knew that with presents, promises and clear and sane reasons, 
given by practical men in Indian languages, they could do with the savages what 
they wished. * * * The Indian is a ‘“‘mere automaton”’ whose springs can 
be set in motion by example, education and benefits. * * * They hate us 
* * * because with the pretext of making them Christians we have done and 
are doing them great injustices and cruelties. 

He proposes in 44 articles the means for civilizing the Indians. 
He describes fully the machinery he would set up to accomplish his 
high aim. It is impossible to reproduce it here because time and 
space forbid. Every step is marked by common sense, practicality, 
and thoughtfulness for the Indian and for the white alike. Some 
proposals, such as those relating to intermarriage, seem extreme, 
but he is careful to recommend all sorts of safeguards to avoid dis- 
agreeable results. He develops a system of checks and counter- 
checks so as to guarantee that the Indian will not be exploited. He 
is equally anxious that the white, too, shall not be deceived or injured 
by the Indian or discriminated against by the government in behalf 
of the Indian. 

Some of these articles are so startling in their modernness that I 
am quoting them in full. The ones selected are as follows: 

1. Justice—purchase their God-given lands. 


2. Kindness, consistency, and suffering on our part. 
3. Trade with savages even at a loss. 
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7. Send trained missionaries * * * because it was crass ignorance, 
not to say brutality, to wish to civilize and domesticate Indians by force of arms 
with soldiers and officers, mostly without sense, prudence, or morality. 

8. To get virtuous, prudent, and educated missionaries it is necessary to 
guarantee them the proper salaries and necessary privileges. 

14. It is necessary to arouse their curiosity and to give them exalted ideas 
of our power, knowledge, and wealth. It would be expedient for missionaries 
to take an electrical apparatus * * * to make beautiful and curious experi- 
ments in their presence. 

20. Besides schools for the three R’s, schools of arts and trades. 

21. Avoid abrupt changes of climate which increase mortality. Choose 
healthy places. Accustom them slowly to new types of work and to new foods. 

25. Missionaries should introduce the plow to lighten burdens of farming. 

26. Missionaries should take all precautions to avoid famines. 

28. Banks which will pay interest on Indian savings. 

35. Vaccination against smallpox. 


Bonifacio was not ‘‘a prominent republican politician of Brazil,” 
as Roosevelt calls him in his book, Through the Brazilian Wilderness. 
He was not a republican nor a politician. He was much more. 
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By Antonro Batres JAUREGUI' 


Department of Public Education of Guatemala 


N writing the primitive history of the Central American isthmus, 
says Baldwin in his excellent work, Ancient America, little is 
available of the aboriginal documents which in the last third of the 
nineteenth century and in our day have aroused so much interest 

among the savants of Europe and the United States. The first 
Spaniards in an excess of religious zeal attempted to destroy even 
historical records. Some nevertheless escaped, including those 
contained in the Popol Buj, a very notable work describing the 
mythology and primitive history of Central American countries, 
written in the sixteenth century by a noble Indian of Chichicastenango, 
who set down in his own language, Quiché—one of the most ancient 
and philosophic in the world—the memories of his ancestors. A 
hundred years after this manuscript had been written Padre Ximénez 
found it buried among the yellowed papers of Chichicastenango 
parish. He translated it into Spanish, the manuscript being pre- 
served in the libraries of the Dominican friars until the year 1829, 
when the convents were extinguished. Since at that time no one 
esteemed indigenous traditions, long regarded askance, nothing more 
was heard of the sacred book of the Quichés. In 1845 Doctor 
Schetzer discovered this treasure, as it came to be called, and made a 
copy of the original which, with other books once belonging to the 
friars, was in the library of the University of Guatemala. Later, a 
German popularized the Popol Buj in Europe, and a Frenchman, 
Abbé Brasseur of Bourbourg, stole the original, publishing it in Paris in 
Quiché and French, with a great show of erudition and some imagina- 
tive additions. Previously, however, it had been printed in Vienna, 
in Ximénez’s translation. The publication of the Popol Buj changed 
the whole course of historical studies on Central America. 

But even this translation by Padre Ximénez suffered from some 
errors and defects. However, Sefior Don J. Antonio Villacorta C., 
after profound study and a visit to the places mentioned in the 
Popol Buj undertook, with the able assistance of Sefor Don Flavio 
Rodas M., who speaks Quiché perfectly, the laborious task of editing 
a corrected edition which included the pronunciation of the indigenous 
words in Spanish. It may be said that this monumental labor is the 
last word on the bible or sacred book of the famous Quichés. It has 
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been a matter for well-deserved praise that it should be Guatemalans 
who presented the world with the perfect edition of the Popol Buj. 

The Cakchiquels also had a famous book, which preserves many of 
their traditions, names of kings and family trees. This book, called 
the Memorias de Tecpdn Atitlén, was partially written by the chieftain 
~ Don Francisco Hernandez Arana Xahil4 in 1582, and finished by 
another Indian of high rank, Don Francisco Diaz Xebut& Quch. 
The manuscript of 98 pages, written in Cakchiquel, was preserved 
in the library of the Franciscans, where Don Juan Gavarrete, an anti- 
quarian, found it in 1844. Archbishop Garcia Peldez lent it in 1855 
to the aforementioned Abbé Brasseur of Bourbourg who, although 
he understood the immense value of the document, had no scruple in 
appropriating it and publishing a translation into French. Fortu- 
nately, there was in existence a copy of the translation into Spanish 
by Don Juan Gavarrete, and this was published in the first volume 
of the Coleccién Histérica del Museo Nacional de la Sociedad Econ6- 
mica, from which we copied the text appearing in our Biblioteca His- 
térica de Centro America. That memorial was printed, after the death 
of the French abbé, by Alfonso Pinart. Later—in 1885—the famous 
historian Brinton published in Philadelphia, under the title of Annals 
of the Cakchiquels, an English translation preceded by an interesting 
introduction. 

Another of the indigenous records of Guatemala which the above- 
mentioned French abbé carried away with him, after taking it from 
the Society of Economics, was a document which had belonged to the 
library of the Franciscan friars and was called Titulos de los antiguos 
nuestros antepasados, los que ganaron estas tierras Otzoyd (Titles of the 
ancients our ancestors, who won these lands of Otzoy4), before the 
faith of Jesus Christ came among them, in the year 1300. When 
these titles of the House of Ixcuin Niharb, liege lady of the territory 
of Totonicapan, were presented to the special land court, in 1752, 
in connection with a lawsuit, an exact translation was ordered to be 
made, which translation should still be found in the archives of that 
town. Later the original became the property of the Franciscan 
library, passing many years later to the National Library. For- 
tunately, a copy of this rare manuscript remained in the collection of 
historical documents of the Economic Society. 

Of the manuscripts which the famous abbé extracted from our 
archives and of which he left no vestige, we may mention the Titulos 
de los Caciques de Sacapulas y los de Quezaltenango y Momostenango 
(Titles of the Chieftains of Sacapulas and of those of Quezaltenango 
and Momostenango), which this historian cites in discussing the 
“Naciones Ciwilizadas de México y de la América Central,” a work 
published in French which won him much renown. Of the T%tulos de 
los Senores de Totonicapdn (Titles of the Lords of Totonicap4n) the 
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abbé-historian carried away a copy, the original remaining in the 
archives of that town. This work was written in 1554 in 31 manu- 
script pages, and translated into Spanish in 1834 by Don Dionisio 
Chonay, an indigene priest of Sacapulas. Alfonso Pinart published 
a French translation in Paris. The book recounts the migrations of 
the Quichés and part of their history, up to the Spanish conquest. 
Likewise Don Juan Torres and Don Juan Macario, two noble Indians, 
descendants of King Chignavicelut, wrote the history of their race. 

The Spanish conquerors, instead of appreciating the documents 
relative to the unfortunate Indians, regarded these writings with dis- 
dain and even with anger, since because of fanaticism they considered 
that the books contained only savagery and idolatry, suggestions of 
the devil—everything evil and useless—little suspecting that in more 
enlightened days these annals would be considered worth their weight 
in gold. 

The history of Central America in primitive times owes much to 
the zeal of our writers and chroniclers, and not a little to the profound 
investigations of foreign savants who in numerous works, not very 
well known among us, have set forth after much labor the origins of 
civilization, theogonies, traditions, and whatever may shed light on 
these peoples, who deserve especial study in the evolution of humanity. 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the soldier historian, is the most estimable, 
ingenious, and trustworthy of all the chroniclers of our annals. La 
historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva Espana y del Revno de 
Guatemala, por el Capitén don Bernal Diaz del Castillo, uno de sus 
conquistadores (The true history of the conquest of New Spain and 
of the Kingdom of Guatemala, by Captain Don Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, one of their conquerors), although poorly arranged, is naive, 
candid, accurate, and extremely interesting throughout. The Spanish 
edition published by Padre Remon in 1632 is far from agreeing with 
the original, which is preserved in the archives of the municipality of 
Guatemala, or with the official copy made by Don J. Domingo 
Castillo and authenticated by Don Delfino Sanchez, which copy 
belongs to the National Library. This history by Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo was translated into French by M. Jourdanet with an inter- 
esting foreword by Don José M. de Heredia, who described with 
admirable simplicity and ability the lust for gold and the marvelous 
deeds of prowess of the Spanish conquistadores. Don Benito Cano 
reprinted in 1809, in four duodecimo volumes, the work of the valiant 
captain, and in 1861 Enrique de Heredia published it, with many 
errata, as Volume 26 of the Biblioteca de Autores Espantioles. It was 
also issued in Mexico in 1854, 1870, and 1891, each time with many 
errors. Another edition appeared in Paris in 1837, but prior to that 
time it was translated into English by Maurice Keatinge in 1800 and 
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by Luckart in 1844. There are furthermore two German editions 
and one Hungarian. 

While all this activity was taking place abroad, the original manu- 
script from the talented pen of the Perpetual Councillor of the Very 
Noble and Loyal City of Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala 
was through indifference left slumbering in the archives, until in 
1904 Don Genaro Garcia published in Mexico the only edition 
agreeing with the original codex, an edition which also contains a 
portrait and biography of the author, and a list of his ancestors and 
descendants which I furnished him. 

The first Crénica de Guatemala is that by Remesal, who relates in a 
confused style curious facts extracted from the archives, showing 
partiality sometimes in favor of Las Casas and the Indians, and 
highly praising the Dominicans, of whom he was one. There was a 
copy of the original of this work in the archives of the Central Ameri- 
can Federation, and it has also been printed, existing copies being now 
very rare. Remesal’s chronicle has special historical interest and 
should perhaps be the first book to be reprinted. 

La nueva relacién que contiene los viajes de Tomds Cage (The new 
account which contains the travels of Thomas Cage) is a curious 
work, the statements in which, although they will not all pass muster, 
are interesting and useful. It is not to the point to ascertain now 
whether this Irish friar were really a Dominican or whether he only 
pretended to be a priest; or whether he deserted at Acapulco a mission 
for the Philippines, fleeing to Nicaragua and afterwards arriving at 
the recently founded capital of the kingdom of Guatemala. Likewise 
it matters little for our purpose whether or not he was the brother of 
the Governor of Oxford in the time of Charles I, or whether he saw 
witches and sorcerers in Petapa and Mixco. It is certain, however, 
that the book in question is of historical interest and that it was 
written about the year 1625, the first edition having been printed in 
1661, and the second in 1838 by the firm of Rosa in Paris. 

A century later than Remesal, Vasquez wrote his Orénica, in order 
that the Franciscan order might not lack its apologist. He con- 
tinued the history of the church to the end of the seventeenth century, 
painting scenes of past political and social life, often in high colors 
and with no impartial brush. He betrays aversion to the Indians 
and defends their oppressors. 

The bombastic Recordacién Florida (A Garland of Memories), by 
Don Francisco Fuentes y Guzman, great-great-grandson of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, was written at the end of the same century. 
It contains many interesting statements, often inexact, however. 
This manuscript having been lost, Don Augustin Cojigo, as the son- 
in-law of the author, took steps, in the council meeting held in No- 
vember, 1721, to have it searched for. This was done with good 
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success, for in the minutes of October 21, 1722, it is reported that the 
manuscript had been found. Later it again disappeared, and after 
a public advertisement, offering a prize to the person returning it, it 
was gratuitously restored in 1839. Mr. H. Ternaux Copans gave a 
manuscript résumé, stating that he had the document in his library. 
In 1882 Don Justo Zaragoza published in Madrid two volumes of this 
work in a beautiful edition de luxe; the third volume, however, ‘is still 
unpublished, because the original was not found in that capital. 
Fortunately this is preserved in the archives of the city of Guatemala, 
while a very careful manuscript copy, bound into a thick book with 
water-color illustrations by the painter Letona, has passed from the 
collection of Dr. Mariano Padilla to the National Library. 

La Crénica de la Santa Provincia de Chiapa y Guatemala (The Chron- 
icle of the Holy Province of Chiapa and Guatemala), by the Dominican 
Friar Francisco Ximénez, well deserves consultation. Father Xi- 
ménez also wrote the Historia Natural del Reino de Guatemala (Natural 
History of the Kingdom of Guatemala) which has now disappeared, a 
good Quiché, Cakchiquel, and Tzutugil grammar and Las Adverten- 
cias e Impugnaciones ala Crénica de Vasquez (The Vasquez Chronicle, 
Observations and Impugnations), the last of which, although an im- 
passioned work, contains excellent information. 

La Isagoge (The Exordium) by an unknown author, containing 
extravagant descriptions, absurd theories, and some strange data on 
the indigenes, is also a Dominican chronicle, having been printed in 
connection with the celebration in Guatemala of the Centenary of 
Columbus. 

Works of Gémara, Oviedo, and Las Casas likewise contain data on 
Guatemala. In 1831 the Spanish Academy of History published a de 
luxe edition of the Historia General y Natural de las Indias (General and 
Natural History of the Indies), written by Capt. Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Oviedo y Valdés, known as the first chronicler of the New World. 
It is a monumental work which was printed for the first time in 1535, 
creating widespread interest and being honored by two translations. 

The Apuntamientos de la Historia de Guatemala (Notes on the His- 
tory of Guatemala) by don José Sanchez, an unpublished manuscript 
of the year 1734, the original of which the author treasures as a 
bibliographical jewel, is also of particular interest. 

The Descripcién del Reino de Guatemala (Description of the King- 
dom of Guatemala), by don Luis Diez de Navarro, 1744, is quaint 
and very useful. 

The Gaceta Antigua de Guatemala (Ancient Gazette of Guatemala), 
which covers the period from colonial times to 1854, together with 
collections of 30 Central American periodicals, proved very helpful 
to the author in the preparation of his book, La América Central ante 
la Historia (Central America from an Historical Viewpoint). 
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The author also has in his possession and has made use of the 
Noticias curiosas cronolégicas de estas Indias, desde 1492 hasta 1779 
(Curious chronological information concerning these Indies from 
1492 to 1779). 

The Traslacién de la capital al valle de la Ermita (Removal of the 
Capital to the Valley of the Hermitage). 

Raz6n puntual de los sucesos mds notables y de los estragos y danos 
que ha sufrido la ciudad de Guatemala, desde que se fundé en Ciudad 
Vieja 0 Almolonga (Accurate account of the most important events 
and the ruin and damage suffered by the city of Guatemala from the 
time it was founded at Ciudad Vieja or Almolonga); ‘‘La Ciudad de 
Guatemala después de los terremotos de 1773”’ (The City of Guate- 
mala after the Earthquakes of 1773); “Voto del Maestro de Campo don 
Agustin Estrada contra la traslacién de la Ciudad”’ (The Opinion of 
the Maestro de Campo don Agustin Estrada against the Removal of the 
City); ‘Voto sobre el mismo asunto, del P. don Pedro Martinez de 
Molina” (Opinion of Father don Pedro Martinez de Molina on the 
same subject); ‘‘Descripcién de la ciudad y Reyno de Guatemala” 
(Description of the city and kingdom of Guatemala) by the Fran- 
ciscan Friar Felipe Cadena; “‘Pensamiento del Presidente de Guate- 
mala, don José Araujo y Rio, sobre acufiacién de moneda de vellén o 
calderia”’ (Ideas of the President of Guatemala Don José Araujo y Rio 
on the minting of coins of copper and silver alloy); ‘‘Relacién de los 
Obispos y principales acontecimientos desde 1534 a 1736” (Story 
of the Bishops and principal happenings from 1534 to 1736), attributed 
to don José M. Escamilla; “‘Informacién de servicios y nobleza del 
conquistador don Bernal Diaz de Castillo”’ (Statement of the services 
and magnanimity of the Conquistador don Bernal Diaz de Castillo); 
‘“‘Informacién de Fuentes y Guzma4n”’ (Account of Fuentes y Guzman) ; 
‘‘GramAtica de la lengua quiché y de la cakchiquel”’ (Grammar of 
the Quiché and Cakchiquel languages), by Father Flores; ‘‘ Doctrina 
Cristiana para Guathimala”’ (Christian Doctrine for Guatemala), by 
Bishop Marroquin, written in Quiché and Cakchiquel; ‘‘Coleccién 
completa de las publicaciones de la Sociedad Econémica, desde 
su fundacién hasta su extincién”’ (Collection of the Publications of 
the Society of Economics from the time of its Foundation until its 
Dissolution); ‘‘Relacién de don Antonio Porta sobre la costa del 
Norte”? (Report of don Antonio Porta on the Northern Coast); 
‘“‘Informe de Garcia del Palacio dirigido al rey, en 1576” (Report 
of Garcia del Palacio submitted to the King in 1576); ‘‘Relacién de 
los estragos y ruinas de Ja ciudad de Santiago de Guatemala, en 
1717” (Account of the destruction and ruins of the city of Santiago 
de Guatemala in 1717), by Arana; ‘‘Informe de Fray Agustin Cano 
sobre la entrada que por la Verapaz hizo al Petén, en 1625” (Report 
of Friar Agustin Cano on his entrance into Petén in 1625 through 
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Verapaz); ‘‘La historia de la Iglesia de Guatemala” (History of the 
Church of Guatemala), by Raymundo Leal. 

El Inbro de Actas del Ayuntamiento de la Ciudad de Santiago de 
Guatemala, comprendiendo los seis primeros anos, desde la fundacién 
de la misma ciudad hasta 1524 (Minutes of the meetings of the munic- 
ipal council of Santiago de Guatemala during the first six years from 
the foundation of the city until 1524), published by don Luciano 
Luna, in the year 1856 is very curious, revealing the initial work 
of the conquistadores and giving an idea of that primitive city. This 
edition, which is in very great demand, especially by foreign students, 
is, unfortunately, now exhausted. It was, however, reprinted in serial 
form in the Diario de Centro América during the year 1927. 

La Coleccién de Documentos Antiguos (Collection of ancient docu- 
ments) which was also printed by Luna, contains the privileges of the 
city of Guatemala, the civic coat of arms, municipal memorials and 
reports from 1537 to 1782 and some letters of Alvarado and Bishop 
Marroquin. This edition, like the preceding, is also exhausted. 

The Memorias para la Historia del Antiguo Reino de Guatemala 
(Memoirs for the History of the Ancient Kingdom of Guatemala), 
by Archbishop Garcia Peliez, printed in 1851, contains important 
material, although the statements are set down out of order and in a 
diffuse and tiresome style. It is out of print. 

El Compendio de la Historia de la Ciudad de Guatemala (Compen- 
dium of the History of the City of Guatemala), written by Don 
Domingo Juarros, although incomplete in many ways, contains an 
abundance of information, especially on ecclesiastical matters. It 
also contains very valuable geographical notes which served as a basis 
for the cartography relative to these regions after the XVIII century. 
The history of Juarros was first printed in Guatemala in 1806 on a 
slow printing press which took fouryears to complete the six volumes 
which the manuscripts formed. In 1857 it was published for a second 
time by Don Luciano Luna, and it has been translated into English. 
In 1826 Arrowsmith published a map of Central America following the 
data given by Juarros, and information from that work was also used 
in the eight maps appearing in El Atlas Guatemalteco, (The Atlas of 
Guatemala) by don Miguel Rivera Maestre in 1832, as well as by M. 
Brué in the French map, dedicated to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. 

Relacién descriptiva de los Mapas, Planos, y la Audiencia y Capi- 
tania General de Guatemala (Descriptive Account of the Maps, Plans, 
and the Audiencia and Captaincy General of Guatemala) is said to 
be a most interesting work which was published in Madrid a short 
time ago by the Chief of the Archives of the Indies, Don Pedro Torres 
Lanzas. This book contains in synthesis the cartography of Central 
America during Spanish rule. 
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A Chilean by the name of Don Juan Enrique Orian published the 
Bibliografia de la Imprenta en Guatemala en los siglos XVII and X VIII 
(Bibliography of the Guatemalan Press during the XVII and XVIII 
Centuries) and “La Historia de la América Central’ (History of 
Central America) by Milla, continued by Gémez Carrillo, is very 
important and well known. 

Among many other foreign works on the history of Guatemala 
may be cited the following: Mission Scientifique au Méxique et dans 
V Amérique Centrale (A Scientific Mission to Mexico and Central 
America) by Hamy; another bearing the same title by Messrs. Dollfus 
and Montserrat; “The Story of Atlantis’ (Historia de los Atlantes), 
by William Scott-Elhot; ‘“‘Coleccién de libros raros y curiosos que 
tratan de América” (Collection of rare and curious books on America), 
composed of 20 volumes and including many interesting old works, 
some of which deal with Guatemala. (‘‘Historia de la Indias”’), 
(History of the Indies) by Father Las Casas, published by don José 
Sancho Rayén, and works by Brinton, Berendt, Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Bancroft, Squier, Baily, Stephens, Pontelli, Ternaux-Copans, Char- 
rencey, Harrison Allen, Leén de Rosny, Cyrus Thomas, Doctor 
Stoll, Cronau, Saper, Bourne, etc. 

The Biologia Centrali-Americana (Central American Biology) is the 
best work on Central America published in Europe up to the present 
time. Osberto Salvin traveled extensively in Guatemala on three 
different occasions accompanied by Ducane Godman and together 
they prepared this vast work on the zoology, botany, and archeology 
of the Central American countries, the publication of which was 
begun in London in 1879. To-day it comprises 36 volumes, and 
there are still 4 more to be published. The archaeological notes 
are the work of Professor Maudslay with an appendix by Godman. 

Maudslay has also published A Glimpse at Guatemala, a most 
beautiful book with very fine illustrations. It contains an excellent 
diagram of the mounds in Miraflores, my estate, and a study of the 
indigenous people who lived in great numbers in that valley many 
thousands of years ago. 

Many objects from Guatemala as well as many records or reports 
are to be found in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, to 
which I have the honor to belong. 

Central America is widely studied to-day and much interest is 
being manifested in works relating to its history. 

The Pan American Union in Washington has a collection of the 
principal historical works on Guatemala. When Doctor Rowe visited 
Guatemala during the administration of President Orellana, the author 
was commissioned by the Guatemalan Government to assemble this 
collection which, richly bound, was presented to the director general 
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of the Union. Fortunately, therefore, a copy of this bibliography 
which is being sent him will be of true service. 

In conclusion, the author would like to make a sngaestion which 
he judges of utmost importance. There exist in one of the deposit 
boxes of the International Bank two polyglot Bibles belonging to 
the National Library. Seeing that these Bibles are in Syrian, 
ancient Greek, Chaldean, and Latin, they would bring some hundred 
thousand dollars if they were to be sold in the United States, and with 
this sum many up-to-date and useful books could be bought. Before 
such valuable monuments of profound erudition are destroyed or 
lost, they should be made use of in some way. Once they were 
on the point of being stolen by the famous Italian antiquarian Gallo 
and his companion Conerotti, who was director of the Central 
National Institute. Having been’ secretly removed from the Na- 
tional Library the Bibles were taken to New York and were recovered 
by the consul only after much difficulty. 

(Just as this issue of the Bulletin is going to press, news has arrived of the death 
of Dr. Antonio Batres Jauregui, author of the foregoing article and one of the most 
eminent citizens of Guatemala. As Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, president of the Guatemalan Academy of Letters, which is a 
correspondent of the Royal Spanish Academy, and author of numerous historical 
and other works, Dr. Batres Jauregui had filled a long life with the most distinguished 
public service and enduring contributions to literature. His death is a loss not only 
to Guatemala but to America as a whole; in his going Pan Americanism is deprived 
of one of its most loyal champions. He will be held in warm and faithful remem- 
brance by all who had the privilege of association with him.—Editor’s Note.) 
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I.— CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES HELD AND TO BE 
HELD BETWEEN THE SIXTH AND THE SEVENTH IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES 


_ 


. International Conference of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 
Held at the Pan American Union, Washington, December 
10, 1928—January 5, 1929.! 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States. 
2. Pan American Trade-Mark Conference. 

Held at the Pan American Union, Washington, February 
11-20, 1929.” 

Provided for by resolution of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States. 

3. Second Pan American Congress of Highways. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 16-31, 1929.3 

The First Congress of Highways was provided for by resolu- 
tion of the Fifth Pan American Conference.‘ 

4. Second Pan American Congress of Journalists. 

Montevideo, Uruguay, 1930; the exact date to be fixed by 
the Government of Uruguay. 

The First Congress of Journalists was provided for by reso- 
lution of the Fifth Pan American Conference. 

5. Meeting of the Officers and Members of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau. 

This meeting was provided for at the Eighth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference which assembled at Lima, Peru, in 
October, 1927, and will be held at the Pan American Union 
on May 27, next.® 

6. Ninth Pan American Sanitary Conference. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1930; the precise date to be de- 
termined by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the 
Government of Argentina. 





1 See Bulletin of the Pan American Union, February, 1929, pp. 113 et seq. 

2 See Bulletin of the Pan American Union, April, 1929, pp. 317 et seq. 

3 See Bulletin of the Pan American Union, October, 1928, pp. 1014 et seq. 

4““Pan American Conference,’ unqualified except by number, is synonymous with the longer official 
title ‘‘ International Conference of American States.” 

5 See Bulletin of the Pan American Union, April, 1929, pp. 370-371. 
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7. Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators. 
Habana, Cuba, February, 1930. 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference. 
8. Pan American Congress of Municipalities. 
Habana, Cuba, 1931. The precise date has not yet been 
determined. 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference. 
9. Seventh American Scientific Congress. 
San Jose, Costa Rica, August, 1931. 
10. Fourth Pan American Commercial Conference. 
Pan American Union, Washington. Probably in 1931, the 
exact date to be determined by the governing board. 
11. Third Pan American Postal Conference. 
Madrid, Spain, in 1931; the precise date has not yet been 
determined. 
12. Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure and Port 
Formalities. 
To meet at the Pan American Union, on the date to be de- 
termined by the governing board. 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference. 
13. Inter-American Bibliographic Commission. 
To meet at the time and place determined by the governing 
board of the Pan American Union.°® 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference. 
14. Inter-American Conference on Agricultural Cooperation. 
To meet at the time and place determined by the governing 
board. ; 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference. 
15. Third Pan American Standardization Conference. 
Habana, Cuba. Will probably meet in 1931. 
The First Standardization Conference was provided for by 
resolution of the Fifth Pan American Conference. 
16. Third Pan American Red Cross Conference. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. To meet on the date fixed by the 
Government of Brazil and the Brazilian Red Cross Society. 
17. Inter-American Commission of Women. 
To meet on the date and at the place determined by the 
commission itself. 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth Pan American Conference. 





6 See Bulletin of the Pan American Union, October, 1928, p. 1044; November, 1928, p. 1143; January, 
1929, p. 57; February, 1929, p. 168; March, 1929, p. 260; April, 1929, pp. 376 and 380. 
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18. Pan American Pedagogical Congress. 
To meet on the date and at the place determined by the 
governing board of the Pan American Union. 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference. 
19. Second Pan American Commission on Consular Procedure. 
To meet on the date and at the place to be determined by the 
governing board of the Pan American Union. 
Provided for by resolution of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States. 
20. Sixth Pan American Child Welfare Conference. 
To meet at Lima, Peru, on the date to be determined by the 
Government of Peru. 
21. Second Pan American Conference on Eugenics and Homoculture. 
To meet at Buenos Aires, on a date to be determined. 
22. Seventh International Conference of American States. 
To meet at Montevideo, Uruguay, some time between the 
adjournment of the Sixth Conference and the year 1933. 


Il. ACTIVITIES OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN PRO- 
MOTING CLOSER INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE COUNTRIES OF AMERICA 


I. DIVISION OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


This division, in addition to serving as a center for the interchange 
of educational information between the American Republics, through 
the publication of articles and answering of inquiries on the subject, 
has been giving special attention to the interchange of students, 
professors, and representatives of scientific and cultural institutions 
between the countries of America, and to this end has devoted much 
time to securing fellowships and special grants of money, with con- 
siderable success. It has also been active in promoting in the United 
States the study of Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin American history, 
and was instrumental in having Latin American literature given 
special prominence at some of the largest universities. Friendly rela- 
tions between school children in the various countries have been fos- 
tered by placing schools in touch with each other for the exchange of 
correspondence, particularly through the medium of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

A register of associations and institutes devoted to the arts, sciences, 
and professions is being formed, for the purpose of fostering closer 
relations between these and as a basis for the work of the Inter- 
American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
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Il. INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


The establishment of this institute was provided for by a resolution 
adopted at the Habana conference held in 1928. Final form will be 
given to it by a congress of university presidents and other educators 
which will assemble at Habana in February, 1930. The project for 
the organization of the institute and tentative agenda for the congress 
have been approved by the governing board of the Pan American 
Union and transmitted to the various governments. 


Ill. INTER-AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE 


The establishment of this institute was provided for by a resolution 
adopted at the Habana conference at the suggestion of the Mexican 
delegation, and the governing board of the Pan American Union has 
voted to accept the invitation of Mexico to establish the institute at 
Mexico City. The Mexican Government has now allotted to the 
institute an excellent building and the first meeting will be called by 
the Mexican Government in August next. 


IV. INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


As a result of a resolution of the Sixth Conference there is now 
being organized the first Inter-American Conference of Bibhography. 
To cooperate in this work each nation has been asked to appoint a 
national committee, and so far seven such committees have been 
selected. Two of these seven have submitted reports on the progress 
of bibliographical matters in their countries. The purpose of this 
project is to obtain for students, authors, research workers, and 
librarians in all the Americas, bibliographical material; to encourage 
the interchange of printed publications; to make available the valu- 
able historical material contained in the Latin American archives; 
to cooperate with the Latin American libraries in library science, 
schools, and associations; and to create at the Pan American Union 
a central Pan American library. 
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VEN before the declaration of Chilean independence the 
United States Government had appointed Joel Roberts 
Poinsett ‘“‘agent for seamen and commerce in the port of St. 
Jago”’—a title that reveals a certain weakness in geography. 

The main thing, however, was that Poinsett, a very remarkable 
man, was present in Chile through the stirring days of the war 
of independence, and that his influence on men and events was 
considerable. ‘The former ambassador in Chile, Mr. William M. 
Collier, has written Poinsett’s story, and has shown that his work did 
much to stimulate international and commercial relations between 
the two countries. 

In 1813 Matthew Arnold Hoevel claimed to be the only American 
citizen actually resident in Chile. He must have forgotten Poinsett, 
and there must have been others. Later on he was appointed vice con- 
sul. He figuresin history in honorable connection with the introduction 
of the first printing press, upon which American printers produced the 
first Chilean newspaper, ‘‘La Aurora.’? Hoevel, when applying for 
a consular post, emphasized the desire of the Chilean authorities for 
‘fa treaty of friendship and navigation, productive of general advan- 
tage and reciprocal utility to both parties.” 

The diplomatic representation of the United States in Chile has 
reflected the growing importance of the relations between the two 
countries. American ministers, ambassadors, and consular agents 
have figured prominently at critical moments in the history of the 
country. Space forbids the enumeration of the many notable men 
who have represented the States in Chile, but special mention should 
be made of Mr. Fletcher, who recently revisited the country as a 
member of the party of President-elect Hoover; Hon. William Col- 
lier, who left a deep impress on the minds and hearts of all Chileans; 
and Mr. W. 8. Culbertson, the present ambassador in Santiago, who 
in the short time he has been in the country has won the esteem of 
all who have come in contact with him. Chile has been honored by 
the selection of the American diplomats in Santiago, and it may be 
said that this country has reciprocated the compliment by sending 





1 South Pacific Mail, Dec. 6, 1928. 
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of her best to Washington—Mathieu, Cruchaga Tocornal, and Carlos 
Davila. 

If the United States has been happy in the diplomatic representa- 
tives sent Chile, what must be said of the innumerable ‘‘ unofficial 
ambassadors”’ who have lived and wrought mightily in this growing 
country during the past century? 

Though authentic records are scanty, we may be sure that the 
opening of the Chilean ports to the commerce of the world soon 
attracted American merchant ships laden to the water’s edge with 
“notions.”” Though we may doubt Marryat’s tale of the Yankee 
skipper who sold his masts to a dismasted vessel met by chance at 
sea, there can be no question that wherever there was a chance of 
profitable trade the “Stars and Stripes’? were in evidence. At that 
time Chile offered a fascinating field for enterprise; a young, eager, and 
enthusiastic population, flushed with new-found freedom, was ready 
to purchase to the limit of a somewhat scanty means. American 
schools sprang up, American business firms established themselves in 
the coast towns and in the capital, and the people of the United 
States did not escape the mining fever that swept South America from 
end to end in the early days of the last century. About this time 
certain names stand out prominently, none more so than that of 
William Wheelwright, whose statue to-day complacently surveys the 
Avenida Brasil, in Valparaiso. Wheelwright made his first visit to 
this coast in 1824, as skipper of a small trading vessel. His brother 
John had already settled in Chile and opened a school when William 
came out again in 1829 to start a sailing packet service between 
Valparaiso and Cobija, then a port with prospects. Wheelwright, as 
commander of La Veloz Manuela, speedily became one of the best- 
known and most popular of foreign residents in Chile. But he was 
not content with the success of his first effort. In 1833, he began 
to hustle in Valparaiso, establishing gas and water works, prospect- 
ing for minerals in the north, and assisting navigation by placing 
buoys and beacons. His great accomplishment, upon which his fame 
chiefly rests, was the introduction of steam navigation on the coast. 
His proposal for the establishment of a steamer line between Peru and 
Chile had been first mooted in 1833, and in 1838 he visited London 
in the hope of raising the necessary capital. His aspirations were 
realized in 1840, when the first vessels of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., the Chile and the Peru, entered the bay of Valparaiso. A Val- 
paraiso resident, Mr. Lyon, who died only a few weeks ago after a 
life extending over nearly a century, most of it spent in public service, 
actually remembered seeing Wheelwright standing on the bridge of 
one of the steamers, replying to the saluting cannon by waving his 
enormous beaver hat. He obtained fuel for his ships in the coal 
deposits of the Arauco region, and this gave a great stimulus to this 
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important national industry. This astonishing man next turned his 
attention to railway construction. 

In 1850 he was instrumental in securing the construction of the first 
railroad in Chile, between Caldera and Copiapo, a line of the first - 
necessity in that then important mining area. Huis favorite idea, 
however, was the construction of a railway to unite Valparaiso and 
Santiago, for which he made valuable surveys, but the execution of 
the project fell to other hands, among them those of Henry Meiggs. 

Henry Meiggs is a name which is still somewhat under a cloud. 
Whether the reproaches of his enemies were or were not justified by 
facts, there is no need for us to decide—there can be no question as to 
his being an organizer of the most extraordinary ability and a man 
with high ideals and remarkable foresight. His great reputation as a 
bold designer and constructor of railways was won in Peru, where a 
mountain in the Andes is named after him. His best monument and 
memorial, however, is the famous Oroya railroad. Meiggs died in 
1877, shortly before the completion of this wonderful line, which rises 
5,000 feet in a distance of 50 miles. 

In Chile his name is associated with many public works, but more 
particularly with the completion of the Valparaiso-Santiago line from 
Quillota to the Capital, the only really difficult part of it, where it has 
to cross the Coast Cordillera. The Meiggs section of the line was 
constructed in record time, for an army of 10,000 workmen, officered 
by admirable engineers, many of them Americans, was set to work on 
it, and the difficulties melted away before this determined onslaught. 
Three years were allowed for the terminating of the contract; Meiggs 
delivered the line ready for service in two. 

Meiges lost more than one fortune in South America, but wherever 
he went he left his mark, nowhere more deeply than in Chile. Such 
men as he set a great standard of accomplishment, and it is perhaps 
to some degree owing to his forceful example and stimulus that the 
Chilean is not a votary of ‘‘mafiana.”’ 

Harking back to the early days when Chile was engaged in a life and 
death struggle for freedom, we find many Americans who brought their 
swords and services to assist in the liberation of a people. Mention 
has been made of the extensive purchases of arms and war material 
that the patriot Government of Chile made in the United States. 
The need for a navy—for never was the importance of sea power 
better exemplified than in the wars that have been fought to a finish 
on the west coast of the Pacific—made it necessary to purchase 
ships, and occasionally their officers and crews entered the patriot 
service almost en masse. Not a few American officers served under 
the orders of Lord Cochrane. Among them we may mention the 
midshipman, Paul Delano, a young American, who distinguished 
himself in the cutting out of the Esmeralda at Callao. Fixing his 
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residence in Chile in more peaceful years, Paul Delano founded a 
“dynasty,” and there are now many distinguished Chilean families 
with Delano blood in their veins. 

Not long ago an interesting ceremony took place in the naval school 
in Valparaiso when the portrait of a famous American seaman in the 
Chilean service was hung on its walls. Charles W. Wooster, who had 
served in his own Navy against Great Britain in the war of 1812, 
brought out a ship for Chile in 1817 and entered the patriot navy, 
then in its beginnings. He took part in the earlier actions of the war 
at sea before the arrival of Lord Cochrane, and he had there already 
effected services that merited the thanks of the supreme director, 
O’Higgins. In 1822, when commanding the Chilean naval forces, he 
took part in an expedition against the Spanish in Chiloe, and again 
in 1825. He was promoted to the rank of rear admiral in 1829 and 
retired from the service shortly afterwards. 

It is not only on the battle field, in the contests of man with nature, 
or in the walks of commerce that Americans have contributed to the 
upbuilding of Chile. We find them eminent in educational work, in the 
medical service, and, very notably, in the fields of missionary effort 
and social welfare. One name, that of a father and a son, both 
good Americans, will ever be most highly honored in this country. 
Dr. David Trambull was descended of Mayflower stock; the name is 
one of the first to appear in the annals of the Puritan fathers and, 
according to well-authenticated tradition, the original ‘ Brother 
Jonathan”’ in whom Washington had such confidence was his great- 
orandfather. 

Dr. David Trumbull graduated at Yale in 1842, and entered the 
ministry. In 1845, at the instance of William Wheelwright, he came 
out to Chile, and held his first service on an American ship, the 
Mississippi, in Valparaiso Bay, in January, 1846. Services ashore 
commenced in the following June. There was some opposition at 
first, but Chile has always been a very tolerant country, and the 
tact and saintly life of Doctor Trumbull overcame all impediments, 
though at first he had to confine his labors to English-speaking sea- 
men. The Union Church of Valparaiso (Congregational) was founded 
on the New England model, in September, 1847, with a flock of 15 
persons, including the pastor. The first church was built in 1855. 
Doctor Trumbull died in Valparaiso in February, 1889, universally 
honored and beloved. 

His son, Dr. John Trumbull, “‘the wise physician,” was as greatly 
beloved as his father had been. Skilled in his profession, highly 
cultured, tolerant, generous and passionately attached to Chile, the 
land of his birth, Dr. John Trumbull was the best of men. He had 
a charming gift for poetry, and his ‘‘Andean melodies” probably 
represent the high-water mark of English poetry in a land where 
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poets are as plentiful as blackberries. . . . andsome one applied Ste- 
venson’s remark to Doctor Trumbull—“‘his visits made it a pleasure 
to be ill.” Surely no more need be said of this American-Chilean 
gentleman. 

The American Methodist Episcopal Church has long interested 
itself in southern Chile, where its agricultural school, El Vergel, and 
other institutions do magnificent work among the descendants of the 
brave Araucanian Indians, who, thanks in great measure to the efforts 
of Christian missions both Catholic and Protestant, are rapidly 
becoming stable and useful elements in Chilean society. 

As a point of interest, it may be mentioned that American enterprise, 
exemplified in the person of Willis Stewart, gave Santiago the honor 
of being the second city in the world to be lighted by incandescent 
lamps. And a famous Chilean chief justice was the son of an Amer- 
ican citizen. Obviously, within the compass of a brief article, it is 
impossible to deal with a topic that really supplies abundant sub- 
ject matter for a book. Only a few of the outstanding names of 
prominent Americans in Chilean history have been mentioned; even 
as we write other names come to mind that imperatively demand 
mention but must be omitted. Our object will have been attained, 
however, if some indication has been given of the immensity of Amer- 
ican influence in past years. Never before have the two countries 
been so closely drawn together, not only by facility of communica- 
tion, conferences, and press interchange, but in that spirit of mutual 
understanding and fraternal cooperation that is forging a new world, 
inhabited, not by jealous and hostile races, but by men and women 
eager to help one another along the road of progress, prosperity, and 
happiness. 














(It is to be regretted that for lack of space it has not been possible to include in this 
article some examples of the poetical work of the representative Venezuelan women 
writers mentioned in this brief sketch, which is based on data very graciously sup- 
plied by Seftor Don José Nuceti-Sardi and Serora Lucila L. de Pérez Diaz. It is 
hoped, however, that it will be possible to include them in a forthcoming edition.— 
Editor’s Note.) 


URING the last 10 years Venezuelan women, who have always 
taken an active part in the cultural development of their 
country, have intensified their intellectual contribution. 

In the epic days of the glorious struggle for national inde- 
pendence, Venezuelan women as a whole distinguished themselves 
with a heroism and self-sacrifice worthy of the immortals. In the 
early days of the Republic, after the heat and hatred of civil strife 
had died away, the women of Venezuela continued to be the inspira- 
tion and the educators of the men who were to shape the destinies of 
the new nation. Later, their activities were considerably extended 
and women for the first time began to enter the fields of literature 
and science. 

Already in Venezuelan literature are found the names of women 
who have been awarded the laurel wreath in both national and local 
literary competitions, and an outstanding group of gifted and talented 
women is now doing most admirable work. At an advanced age, 
Antonia Esteller Camacho Clemente y Bolivar, one of the greatest 
of Venezuelan women, the possessor of an illustrious name and a 
brilliant intellect, is still doing work whose pedagogical and literary 
value is far-reaching and fruitful. Teresa de la Parra has triumphed 
in both America and Europe, while writers and poets like Lucila L. de 
Pérez Diaz, Clara Vivas Bricefio, Luisa Martinez, Maria Edilia 
Valero, Ada Pérez Guevara, Narcisa Bruzual, Clotilde C. de Arvelo, 
Nina Crespo Baez, Concepcion de Faylhardat, Mary de Pérez Matos, 
and Luisa del Valle Silva are the leading representatives of their sex 
in the Venezuelan literary circles of to-day. 


NARCISA BRUZUAL 


The majority of Venezuelan women writers have cultivated both 
prose and verse, but Narcisa Bruzual is one of the few women who 
write for the theater, a feat both difficult and unusual under the 
actual somewhat restricted conditions. From the beginning she has 
cultivated poetry, and her lyrics have placed her in the front ranks 
of Venezuelan poets. 

Her prose is romantic, with certain clearly defined traces of 


classical influence in its well-elaborated structure. 
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Her dramatic works have received favorable comment from both 
the critics of Venezuela and of Spain. Notable among them is the 
3-act drama in prose Los Ndufragos (The Shipwrecked), which 
marks her as an adept in this genre. La Causa del Mal (The Cause 
of the Evil), a comedy, also in prose, dedicated to the great actress, 
Catalina Barcenas, is distinguished by unusual psychological subtlety. 
El Veneno del Pecado (The Poison of Sin) and Amor y . . . Dolor 
(Love and... Pain), the last a 3-act drama adapted from Alexander 
Dumas’ ‘“‘The War of Women,” is a triumph both in its mastery of 
technique and in the ease with which the action is developed. 

Her latest work, Horas Senti- 
mentales, a collection of prose 
poems, 1s now being published 
in Spain. 

It may be added in conclu- 
sion that Narcisa Bruzual is the 
official representative in Ven- 
ezuela of the Ibero American 
Publications Co., of Madrid. 


LUCILA LUCIANI DE PEREZ DiAZ 


At the head of her profession 
stands that distinguished lady, 
Lucila Luciani de Pérez Diaz, 
eminent publicist and poet, edi- 
tor in chief of that justly pop- 
ular literary periodical Jris, and 
Venezuela’s representative in 
the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women created in 1928 

NARCISA BRUZUAL by virtue of a resolution adopt- 
ed in the Sixth International 
Conference of American States. Married at an early age to one of 
Caracas’s most distinguished physicians, the mother of a numerous 
family of children, in her are combined the charm and the high quali- 
ties of character and breeding which marked the aristocrat of an earlier 
generation, together with the exalted enthusiasm and energy of the 
most modern of women. Sefiora de Pérez Diaz, who recently paid 
an official visit to Washington (together with her young sister Diana), 
is really almost as much at home in these United States as in her 
native Venezuela, and in the English language as in her mother tongue, 
an enviable condition largely due to the cosmopolitan character of 
her education and her active collaboration not only with the daily 
and periodic press of Venezuela, but of many other countries. . 
The Buturtin of the Pan American Union is only one of many 
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international organs which are 
indebted to her graceful and 
facile pen.’ 


CLOTILDE C. DE ARVELO 


Clotilde C. de Arvelo was 
born in Los Teques, a city 
about 16 miles from Caracas 
and now capital of the State of 
Miranda. Her marked taste 
for literature was coincident 
with the awakening of her love 
for nature, which arouses her 
deepest and noblest emotions. 
As a consequence her style is 
eminently descriptive; her 
pages are filled with an endless 
procession of cities, rural land- 
scapes, and farhorizons. While 
still very young she was mar- 


CLOTILDE C. DE ARVELO 








LUCILA LUCIANI DE PEREZ DIAZ 


ried to Sefior Enrique Arvelo, 
an eminent Venezuelan mer- 
chant. In 1908 her first verses 
found their way into print, 
while her first book—IJmpres- 
iones de Viaje por los Estados 
Unidos (Impressions of a 
Journey in the United States) 
was not published until 1919. 
lt swase tollowed: am | 192i" 
however, by Flores de Invern- 
adcro (Hothouse Flowers), and 
in 1923 by Por Opuestos 
Senderos (By Opposite Paths). 
Her reactions to the great cor- 
dillera and the lofty pdramos of 
her native continent are crys- 
tallized in A través de los Andes 
(Across the Andes), while the 
delightful pagesof her last book, 
published in 1926, record her 





1 See “‘ Miranda, Precursor of Feminism,’’ Bulletin of the Pan American Union, November, 1928. 
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Visiones de Europa (Glimpses 
of Europe). 


NINA CRESPO BAEZ 


It is unnecessary to tell her 
age. Her face, her enthusiasm, 
her utter lack of preoccupation 
with the serious things of life 
clearly reveal that she is a new- 
ly sprung flower in the field of 
art.. Sheis a granddaughter of 
General Joaquin Crespo, twice 
President of Venezuela. 

“Tt is not known how and 
when her passion for artawoke,”’ 
says an intelligent compatriot ” 
who knows her well. And she 
adds: ‘‘Painting and reading, 
these are her two ereat vices. 
When she leaves the palette to 
seek repose from an intoxica- 





NINA CRESPO BAEZ 


tion of color, it is to quaff a 
deep draft from the printed 
word. Like the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance,she passes 
the hours from dark to dawn 
in reading, and the days from 
dawn to dark in painting.” 
This is Nina Crespo Baez; a 
young woman of great talent 
and promise, of refined spirit- 
uality, with a ‘‘wicked”’ pencil 
always in hand. With one 
clean-cut stroke she fixes a 
personality—butsuch a stroke! 
It is instinet with character, 
with intelligence and, above 
all, with an infinite art. 


CONCEPCION DE FAYLHARDAT 


This eminent educator and 
publicist was born in Upata, 
one of the most beautiful and CONCEPCION DE FAYLHARDAT 
cultured cities in the State of 








* Lucila de Pérez Diaz, Editor of Nos-Otras, Caracas. 
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Bolivar, removing after her marriage to Bolivar City, the state cap- 
ital, where for 14 years she was director of one of the leading schools. 
In 1886 she established the literary periodical Brisas del Orinoco, 
which flourished for a number of years. Her first volume of poems, 
entitled Flores del Alma, was also published here. She later estab- 
lished the well-known periodical La Lira—largely devoted to litera- 
ture—which has recently celebrated its twenty-eighth birthday. 

In 1890 she was called to Caracas, the national capital, where for 
several years she served with marked success as inspector of schools 
in the Federal District. In 1925 her second volume of poems, 
entitled Arpegios, appeared. 

In 1916 this energetic and 
unusually gifted woman was 
appointed assistant director of 
the ‘“‘School of Arts and Trades 
for Women”’—an institute 
which represents one of the 
most laudable initiatives of 
the government—a_ position 
she still occupies. 


LUISA MARTINEZ 


Born in France of Venezuelan 
parents, Luisa Martinez passed 
all her childhood in Europe and 
North America. She began 
to study law at the Central 
University of Venezuela but 
decided that ‘‘the law, as it is 
written, is injustice.’’ Such are 
her own words, such is the dis- é 
tinctive trait of her character: AID DRNRDT, CADET 
Inconformity with existing 
conditions and a great yearning to mend, to humanize everything. 
The loftiest principles of combative feminism find congenial soil in 
the spirit of Luisa Martinez. She is a militant; her field of action, 
the newspaper. The Caracas press has published many of her 
writings. But in the magazine Nos-Otras she has found an environ- 
ment better suited to her ideas, and from her columns in that review 
she works ‘‘for South American union and the forging of bonds of 
solidarity between the great and the humble.” Piedras Preciosas 
(Precious Stones) is the title of her first book of stories. 





ADA PEREZ GUEVARA 


This promising young writer was born November 3, 1908, in the 
town of Cantaura, State of Anzoategui, her education being received 
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MARY DE PEREZ MATOS (MISS TERRY) 


by private tutors and instruc- 
tors. In 1911, while still very 
young, she married her cousin 
Senor Enrique Pérez Matos, and 
is now the mother of five children 
who are separately and collec- 
tively the pride and joy of her 
life. In spite of her preoccu- 
pation with family affairs, Mary 
de Pérez Matos (under the pen 
name of ‘“‘Miss Terry’’) has 
been a constant and indefatiga- 
ble contributor to the principal 
literary periodicals and reviews 
of Caracas. Just at present she 
is in charge of an important 
section in Nos-Otras, the lead- 
ing feminist periodical of Vene- 
zuela, one editor of which— 
herself a distinguished writer 
of excellent prose and verse— 
has the honor of representing 


mainly in El Internado de San 
José de Tarbes, one of the best 


known private institutions in 


that section of the country. 
She now resides in Caracas, 
where her first work, entitled 
En Ausencia Tuya (In Thine 
Absence), was published in 1926. 
Her second venture into print 
is awaited with keen interest. 


MARY DE PEREZ MATOS 


Mary de Pérez Matos, the 
daughter of General M. A. 
Matos and Dofia Maria Ibarra 
de Matos, was born in Caracas, 
where she still resides. Her 
childhood years were equally 
divided between France and 
Venezuela. She was educated 
partly in the Convent of the 
Assumption in Paris and later 
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Venezuela on the Inter Ameri- 
can Commission of Women.’ 


MARIA EDILIA VALERO 


One of the most youthful 
members of the younger group 
of Venezuelan women writers. 
Her literary work is limited to 
the output of the last three 
years, a considerable part of 
which was spent in travel in 
Europe and the United States, 
some of her impressions in 
verse—very promising work— 
appearing in the New York 
press. 


LUISA DEL VALLE SILVA 


This young writer, perhaps 
the most gifted of her sex in the 
younger school, was born in 
Carupano, a city which, like 
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Marathon, “looks on the sea”’— 
in this case a dazzling stretch 
of the Caribbean. This per- 
haps explains why the sea and 
everything connected with it 
have played such a large part in 
Luisa del Valle’s work to date. 
At a very early age she entered 
the educational field, first as a 
teacher in her own town and 
recently in Caracas. Too 
youthful, as yet, to have ex- 
perienced the more serious Vicis- 
situdes of life, she “lives much 
more thanshe writes and dreams 
much more than she lives.” 


CLARA VIVAS BRICENO 





From her earliest years this 
poet, who was born in the beau- 
tiful mountain city of Merida 
on April 23, 1896, manifested 


CLARA VIVAS BRICENO 





3 Lucila Luciani de Pérez Diaz. See Bulletin of the Pan American Uniou, September, 1928, p. 878. 
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her delight in reading, upon which her marked literary talent was 
nourished. At 6 years of age, evading the restrictions thought proper 
for a child, she had already perused the immortal pages of Don 
Quixote and the romantic story of The Count of Monte Cristo. In her 
ardent and dreamy girlhood she began to cultivate her own literary 
eift, writing verses expressive of delicate emotion and affection for 
familiar scenes. Her first book of poems was published in 1924 and 
a second but a short time ago. 


THE MOTHERS’ CLUB 
OF ARGENTINA .. ~ 











MONG the many important associations organized by 
Argentine women for the succor of the needy and the 
protection of the helpless perhaps none is more beneficial 
to society at large than the Mothers’ Club, or ‘‘Club de 

Madres.”’ 

Founded in Buenos Aires some 20 years ago by a group of promi- 
nent women who had already distinguished themselves in the field 
of social work, it is presided over by a governing committee of which 
Dr. Ernestina Lopez de Nelson, one of the ablest and most eminent 
of Argentine women, and one who has long identified herself with 
child-welfare work, was for many years the head. At present Mrs. 
Lucia B. de Hylton Scott, also an outstanding figure in charitable 
and social activities, occupies the chair, Mrs. Nelson still lending her 
cooperation as an active member of the club. 

The main purposes of this organization are to reduce infant mortality 
to a minimum, to save mothers, and to give a right start in life to 
the future citizens of the country. In giving assistance to mothers 
no distinction is made as to their nationality, religious creed, or moral 
standing. Every woman wishing to avail herself of the services of 
the club finds open arms and friendly counsel. 

By far the most significant activity of the Club de Madres is the 
Baby Week, which since 1917 has been held annually in Buenos Aires. 
During this week an intensive instructive campaign is carried on by 
means of lectures, exhibits, posters, advertisements, practical demon- 
strations in child care, baby contests in which prizes are awarded for 
health rather than beauty, and a wealth of publications. These 
publications, of which 1,090,000 copies had been distributed in 





1 Compiled from various authentic sources by Ana Maria Sherwell of the BULLETIN editorial staff. 
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the country up to last year, deserve special mention, with a brief 
description of the most important, as follows: 

The Guta de Servicios Gratuitos de Buenos Aires (Guide to Free 
Services in Buenos Aires) is a directory of the institutions where 
mothers and expectant mothers can secure gratuitous assistance of 
every kind. These institutions include clinics, maternity hospitals, 
baths, and restaurants, which are distributed throughout the city 
in sufficient number. Women who are unable to go to the maternity 
hospitals can obtain free medical attention and nursing service at 
their own homes. 

El Pichén Humano (The Human Nestling) is a very attractive 
44-page pamphlet published in 1927. It is a mothers’ manual, pro- 
fusely illustrated and couched in perfectly clear and simple language. 
It contains instructions for the safeguarding of the health of the ex- 
pectant mother, the preparations for the advent of the child, and the 
care of babies and mothers in general, including also special sections 
on most common illnesses of children and the accidents likely to 
befall them. 

La Oocina del Nene (The Baby’s Food) contains recipes for the 
preparation of the baby’s food from birth up to the seventh year. 

El Canastillo Circulante (The Circulating Layette) is a little folder 
in which a most useful service rendered to poor mothers is described. 
When an expectant mother lacks the means to provide appropriate 
clothing for her baby she so advises the club, and on the birth of 
her child she receives a layette consisting of a good wicker cradle 
equipped with a mosquito net, mattress, pillow, two changes of sheets 
and pillowcases, a blanket, a rubber sheet, and a complete set of 56 
articles of clothing made of adequate material—in fact all the clothes 
a baby needs until its first birthday. As these clothes are made pre- 
ferably by girls from 12 to 18 years of age who are still fond of playing 
with dolls, they are exquisitely fashioned, making the humble mothers 
as proud of their children as more fortunate women. When any part 
of the layette is no longer needed the mother returns it so that it may 
be sent to another woman. By doing this she also feels as if she 
were cooperating in the work of the club. 

Other publications are: Al Padre de Familia (To the Father), 
Consejos a las Madres (Advice to Mothers), Los Ojos del Nifio (Baby’s 
Eyes), Los Dientes del Nifio (Baby’s Teeth), El Traje y la Salud del 
Nifio (Clothing Baby for Health), El Destino de los Nifios en la Argen- 
tina (Children’s Destiny in Argentina), La Crianza y el Destete (Nurs- 
ing and Weaning the Baby), A las Madres Inmigrantes (To the 
Immigrant Mother), A los Hermanitos del Nene (To Baby’s Brothers 
and Sisters), A los Maestros del Pats (To the Teachers of the Coun- 
try), Cémo puede organizarse una Semana del Nene (How to Organize 
Baby Weeks), Patrones para Ajuares (Patterns for Baby Clothes), 
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Los Peligros del Chupete (Dangers of the Pacifier), Un Dia en la Vida 
de la Mosca (A Day in the Life of a Fly), Ocho Reglas para Ganar la 
Carrera de la Vida (Hight Rules to Win Life’s Race), La Poesia de la 
Higiene (The Poetry of Hygiene), and Modo de Tejar Prendas para 
el Ajuar del Bebé (How to Crochet Baby’s Clothes). 

During each Baby Week mothers and their children are entertained 
in some beauty spot of Buenos Aires, and usually money prizes are 
given to the mothers who have taken best care of their babies. 

The Club de Madres organizes from time to time intimate meet- 
ings where mothers always find a sympathetic atmosphere and a 
ready word of consolation or advice. In such cordial surroundings 
they are inclined to discuss their problems, a fact which often results 
in the regeneration of some unfortunate woman. 

Up to the present the club has held four important expositions of 
child care, and since 1922 it has had a permanent exhibit which is 
periodically renewed. It has also patronized and helped the Baby 
Weeks held in the Provinces of Santa Fe, Corrientes, and in other 
parts of the Province of Buenos Aires, besides sending pamphlets to 
the governments of all the Provinces and territories of the country. 

This wonderful work is spreading not only throughout Argentina, 
but has already found its way into other sister Republics, who are 
inspired to organize similar activities. 
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EVILLE, enchanting center of Andalusia, that Province of 
glamorous history and romance, is now hostess, as all the 
world knows, to the Ibero-American Exposition, in which 
the nations of the New World display to their Iberian mother 

countries their achievements in art and industry since 


A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo dié Colén. 


Spain and Portugal, on their side, can offer not only the com- 
paratively new but the ancient, for when Columbus adventured forth 
from Palos and Vasco da Gama from Lisbon they left behind them 
cities of noble palaces and churches, dwellings rich in paintings, 
sculptures, and carved furniture, to-day coveted by all the world, 
as well as thriving farms, productive mines, and busy workshops, 
all set against the variegated background inherited from Phcenician 
and Roman, Goth and Moor. 

As one of the features connected with the exposition, the Fourth 
International Municipal Congress was opened in Seville during 
‘March, its closing session being held in Barcelona after the delegates 
had visited Cordoba. Members of the Congress arriving from the 
northern frontier traveled by special train which stopped at the 
famous cities of San Sebastian, Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, and Granada. 
The conference program included topics of interest to city fathers 
and to public-spirited citizens in general, such as municipal finances, 
city planning, expropriation of property, public utilities, and other 
pertinent subjects. 

Among the 2,000 or more delegates drawn from all the civilized 
zountries of the world was a goodly number from the United States 
and from the Latin American Republics. The latter felt especially 
at home in Spain, from which their cities directly derive the municipal 
civic center with its dominant plan of church and public buildings 
grouped about a central square. Here, too, the visitors inspected 
one of the public utilities, still in use, provided by the Romans soon 
after the beginning of the Christian era—the great aqueduct of 
Trajan at Segovia, built of stones so accurately cut and fitted that 
they required no mortar. It is in imitation of the Roman aqueducts 
in Spain that others march across field and valley in the New World. 
The Moors, likewise, provided an ample supply of water, employed 
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not only for utilitarian purposes but in pools and fountains for 
architectural effect. In their wildest dreams, however, they could 
not foresee, when they made their streets narrow enough to shut out 
the sun as far as possible, that one day those same thoroughfares 
would be illumined by the headlights of automobiles threading a 
cautious passage, and that visitors from lands still to be discovered 
would face a problem far different from that of sun and shade— 
namely, the means of providing for the traffic of innumerable motors 
along the Beira-Mar, Rio de Janeiro’s incomparable shore drive, 
up Fifth Avenue in New York, through the Avenida de Mayo in 
cosmopolitan Buenos Aires, and in other great cities of both hemi- 
spheres. Indeed, it was the solution of the common problems of 
the modern city, a common aspiration toward beauty in man-made 
environment, which brought together in useful conference these 
delegates from near and far, the present-day guardians of urban life. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION OF WOMEN 














N 








INCE the adoption by the Sixth International Conference of 
American States of the resolution creating the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women there have been many inquiries 

. from members of the press, from the officials of leading organi- 
zations of women, from jurists, and the public in general concerning 
the exact status of this new commission and its relation to the Pan 
American Union. 

It is, therefore, a particularly happy circumstance that the dele: 
gates who had most to do with the piloting of the resolution in ques- 
tion through the Habana conference—namely, Dr. Antonio 'S.- de 
Bustamante, Dr. Victor M. Matrtua, and Dr. James Brown Scott, 
all three distinguished jurisconsults of international reputation— 
should have set forth at a meeting in Habana, March 4, 1929, their 
interpretation of the instrument in question. 

It was Doctor Bustamante, it will be remembered, who first 
approved the formation of a juridical commission to do this impor- 
tant work, and whose cooperation as presiding officer of the sixth 
conference was enlisted by the women of Habana. Moreover, it was 
Dr. Victor Matrtua, chairman of the Third Commission—on private 
international law—who presented the resolution for adoption to the 
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plenary session, and Dr. James Brown Scott, vice chairman of that 
commission, who approved and worked for its adoption. 
The text of their interpretation is as follows: 


At a meeting in the city of La Habana, Republic of Cuba, Messrs. Victor M. 
Matrtua and James Brown Scott, respectively, president and vice president of 
the Third Commission created in the Sixth Pan American Conference for the 
purpose of dealing with the conflict of laws and uniformity of legislation, and 
also Dr. Antonio S. de Bustamante, president of the aforesaid conference, took 
into consideration the resolution adopted in the plenary session of February 18, 
1928, for the constitution of an international commission of women charged 
with the duty of preparing information which it might consider useful, of a 
legal or other nature, to the end that the Seventh International American Con- 
ference should take up the study of the civil and political equality in the 
continent. 

The undersigned are of the opinion that this commission possesses an official 
character and forms part of the organisms through which the Pan American 
Union performs its important functions. It deals with a resolution of the con- 
ference which must be complied with in its entirety through the intermediary 
of the Pan American Union and which can only have its full efficacy in this way. 
In consequence thereof the commission must function in Washington, the Pan 
American Union placing at its disposal all necessary elements, including quarters 
and its personnel in aid of its labors. 

Thus there can be brought together for the benefit of the Seventh Pan Ameri- 
can Conference the material which the subject requires and a complete report 
laid before it through the intermediary of the Pan American Union, including 
a draft of a treaty or resolution. 

Moreover, the importance of the problem and the necessity of solving it 
speedily and correctly justify this interpretation of the resolution under con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) ANTONIO S. DE BUSTAMANTE. 
Victor M. Matrrva. 
JAMES Brown Scorr. 
Hapana, March 4, 1929. 


The chairman and members of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women are happy to be able to announce this interpretation to the 
general public. They feel that they are just beginning work to 
improve the international status of women on this hemisphere, which 
work will undoubtedly continue until women have succeeded in 
establishing equality between men and women in all departments of 
life in the Americas. 


LIMA, OLD 





PERUVIAN LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS 


Upper: The interior of the Senate, formerly the Inquisition Hall in the early history of Peru 
Lower: The Chamber of Deputies 


AND NEW 





THE ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE, LIMA 


One of the notable modern examples of colonial architecture in the city 





THE ITALIAN MUSEUM 


Gift of the Italian colony in Peru on the occasion of the celebration in 1921 of the first centenary of Peruvian 
: independence 





LIMA, OLD 





NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDING: THE DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 





“CARMEN” ARCADE, LIMA 


Shops and offices line this under-cover arcade through one of the most popular blocks in the business section 
of the city 


AND NEW 





AVENIDA LEGUIA, A MODERN RESIDENTIAL STREET 





THE CHINESE FOUNTAIN 


One of the many attractive monuments in the parks of Lima 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 





L there were any doubt that here in Washington winter is ‘over 

and gone’’and that spring has at last arrived, it has been definitely 
laid to rest by that infallible harbinger, the annual assembly of our 
neighbors, the Daughters of the American Revolution, just closed. 
Following hard on its heels came the annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, another great and good neighbor, beautiful as perhaps 
never before, with its banks of scarlet azaleas against the gleam of 
white marble set in emerald turf, and everywhere the fluttering of 
flags with the heart-warming insignia of the ‘Greatest Mother in the 
World.” 

The Pan American Union itself is a dream of beauty these April 
days, with its velvety lawns—always just a little greener than else- 
where—its murmuring fountains, its trim box hedges, its landscaped 
trees all flaunting their leafy banners, its rows of gay tulips, daffodils, 
and hyacinths, and its shingly, pebbled driveways and walks. Nor 
does this beauty pass unperceived. To it during these months of 
spring is drawn, irresistibly it would seem, the youth of the land, each 
year in increasing numbers. Through its halls and galleries, over its 
terraces and garden paths, pass entire high-school classes from every 
State east of the Mississippi, and even beyond. Groups from a 
majority of the great private and finishing schools and the smaller 
individual college and university groups, never lacking, are par- 
ticularly numerous during the Easter holidays and the month of June. 
And it augurs well that the future citizens of this great Republic 
should thus early turn their steps to this outstanding beauty spot, 
where the Americas have fittingly enshrined one of the noblest of 
human aspirations: The Pan American ideal. 

The Governing Board. 

At the regular April meeting of the governing board three new mem- 
bers were formally welcomed: The Secretary of State of the United 
States, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, his excellency the Minister of Nica- 
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ragua, Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa (a brief biography of whom appears 
elsewhere in these pages), and Don Pablo M. Insfran, chargé d’affaires 
of Paraguay. In the election of a new chairman to take the place of 
Mr. Kellogg, recently retired, his excellency the Minister of Vene- 
zuela, Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, made the nomination in the following 
words: 


Mr. Chairman: My distinguished colleagues have conferred on me the signal 
honor of intrusting to me the presentation of the candidacy of his excellency, Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States, for the chairmanship 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. Mr. Stimson has attained 
the high position he to-day occupies with a brilliant record of service, in which he 
has shown an unusual talent for statesmanship. Under his expert direction this 
board will continue to labor actively and efficiently in behalf of the American 
nations, seeking especially to maintain and strengthen the excellent relations of 
friendship which to-day unite them. 

Therefore, I propose that Mr. Stimson be elected chairman of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union for the period which will terminate in 
November, 1929. 


After his excellency the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, 
had seconded the nomination, the election was carried by a unanimity 
of votes, Mr. Stimson, after taking the chair, addressing the board 
as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Governing Board: I am deeply sensible to the honor of this 
designation to preside over your deliberations. It will be my constant and 
earnest endeavor to cooperate to the fullest extent of my capacity in furthering 
the great purposes for which the Pan American Union was founded. 

The nations of this hemisphere have a special obligation to fulfill in giving to the 
world an outstanding example of unity of purpose and unity of national ideals. 
It is through this international organization of the American Republics that such 
unity can best be furthered. 

The successive international conferences of American States and, especially, 
the recent conference held at Habana, have served to develop the spirit of coop- 
eration between the Republics of the western world. Under the direction of 
this board, the vitally important work of giving effect to the resolutions and 
conventions of the successive conferences is being carried out. 

I am looking forward with the greatest pleasure to close association with you 
in carrying forward the work of the Pan American Union and sincerely hope 
that you will not hesitate to let me know whenever I can be of service. Again, 
permit me to thank you for the honor that you have done me. 


The following resolutions covering the retirement from the board 
of two highly esteemed and justly popular members, the Minister 
of Guatemala, Dr. Adrian Recinos, and the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Paraguay, Sefior don Juan Vicente Ramirez, were unanimously 
adopted: 


By the Minister of the Dominican Republic: 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned with pleasure 
of the appointment of Dr. Adridn Recinos as minister of foreign affairs of his 
country, and remembering the services which he rendered as the representative 
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of Guatemala on the Governing Board of the Pan American Union and his dis- 
tinguished talents as a statesman, 

Resolves, to place on record an expression of the regret caused by the depar- 
ture of their distinguished colleague, the pleasure they feel at the honor conferred 
on him by the Government of his country, and their appreciation for the services 
he rendered to the Pan American Union. 


By the Minister of Venezuela: 


Whereas Dr. Juan Vicente Ramirez, Chargé d’ Affaires of Paraguay and repre- 
sentative of his country on the Governing Board, has rendered important serv- 
ices to the Pan American cause by his intelligent labor and constant collabora- 
tion, both at the sessions of the Habana Conference and on the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, to place on record 
an expression of the regret with which the Governing Board views the departure 
of their distinguished colleague and the pleasure they feel at the honor he has 
received in being designated a candidate for an important public office in his 
country, and at the same time to place on record an expression of the apprecia- 
tion with which the board recalls his important collaboration in the work of the 
board and his intelligent and industrious contribution at the Habana Conference 
to the development of Pan American ideas. 


Several committee reports were presented and approved, among 
which may be mentioned that on intellectual cooperation (the Am- 
bassador of Mexico, the Minister of Uruguay, the Minister of Costa 
Rica, the Minister of Ecuador, and the Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina) ; 
that on the official character of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women (the Minister of Uruguay, the Minister of Guatemala, and 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay); and that on bibliography (the 
Ambassador of Chile, the Minister of Panama, the Minister of Vene- 
zuela), the first and last of which included the projects of the respec- 
tive Conference agenda. The Director General suggested the advisa- 
bility of naming a committee to consider the steps to be taken to carry 
out the resolution of the Sixth International Conference of American 
States with respect to the codification of international law and com- 
parative legislation, a suggestion supported by the Minister of Uru- 
guay, the board authorizing the chairman to name such committee. 

During April much additional entertaining was done by the mem- 
bers of the board in honor of the Commission of Inquiry and Concilia- 
tion, Bolivia and Paraguay, which is still diligently prosecuting its 
labors. The following may be briefly mentioned: 

The luncheon, March 31, by the Minister of Venezuela, in honor 
of the Colombian delegate and his family; the informal luncheon on 
April 4 in honor of the Commission by the Director General of the 
Pan American Union; the dinner at the Mayflower Hotel, April 6, 
in honor of the Commission by the Minister of Bolivia; the luncheon, 
April 8, in honor of the Commission as a whole by the Ambassador 
of Mexico; the dinner at the Mayflower Hotel, April 8, in honor of 
the Bolivian delegates by the Minister of Bolivia; the reception, 
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April 10, in honor of the Commission by the Minister of Colombia; 
the reception and dance at the Mayflower Hotel, April 17, in honor 
of the Bolivian delegates, by the Minister of Bolivia; the luncheon 
in honor of the Commission, April 26, by Secretary Stimson; and the 
dinner May 2 by the Ambassador of Cuba in honor of the Commis- 
sion. The Mexican Ambassador also gave a reception, April 8, in 
honor of the Undersecretary of Public Education of Mexico, Dr. Moisés 
Saenz. The most notable social function of the month, however, 
was without doubt the banquet given by the Ambassador of Chile, 
Dr. Carlos G. Davila, and Madame Davila, in the Hall of the Americas 
at the Pan American Union, April 12, in honor of the Minister of 
Finance of Chile, Dr. Pablo Ramirez, attended by more than 200 
guests, representative of the highest official, diplomatic, and social 
circles of the Capital. 


The Director General’s Office. 


The Director General had, as usual, a number of speaking engage- 
ments during the month, among which may be mentioned his address 
at the luncheon given by the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America in honor of Dr. Moisés Saenz, Assistant Secretary of 
Public Instruction of Mexico, at the City Club of Washington April 8; 
that on Pan Americanism before the Children of the American 
Revolution on the occasion of their visit, April 18, to the Pan 
American Union; that before the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on the occasion of the dedicatory ceremonies 
of their new building, Constitution Hall, April 19; and that of April 
29 at Bolling Field on the occasion of the christening of the biplane 
Southern Star. ... Among the many distinguished visitors who 
have called to pay their respects to the Director General during the 
month was the Minister of Finance of Chile, Dr. Pablo Ramirez, 
accompanied by his excellency the Chilean Ambassador. In this 
connection it may be stated that among the numerous official func- 
tions in honor of Doctor Ramirez the most important were the 
luncheon at the White House tendered by the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, and the banquet by Ambas- 
sador Davila already mentioned. Monday, April 15, the Director 
General escorted the delegates to the Commission of Inquiry and 
Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, to the Library of Congress 
where, in the absence of the Librarian, Dr. Frederick W. Ashley 
received the distinguished guests. Again, on April 24, Doctor Rowe 
accompanied these delegates on a visit to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where they were received with due courtesy by the 
marshal. 

The Director General reports, through the courtesy of Mr. Albert 
Kelsey, technical adviser to the Permanent Committee of the Gov- 
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A GROUP OF GUESTS AT AMBASSADOR HAMMOND’S LUNCHEON AT MADRID 
IN INTEREST OF THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


The United States Ambassador to Spain, Hon. Ogden H. Hammond, was the host at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Ritz, Madrid, April 10, in the interests of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse. The high 
standing of the guests—who numbered 72—may be gaged by those seated in the first row, left to right: 
Duke de Alba; the Ambassador of Argentina; the Ambassador of Portugal; Gen. Primo de Rivera; 
eer AIRS aEeE Cie of Cuba; the Duke of Veragua, a descendant of Christopher 

erning Board of the Pan American Union on the Columbus Memorial 
Lighthouse, that the luncheon given recently by Ambassador Hammond 
at the Ritz Hotel in Madrid, Spain, in connection with the Columbus 
Memorial, was a marked success. Originally planned to be given in 
the Embassy for the Latin American Ambassadors and Ministers 
accredited to the Spanish Court, the list of guests was repeatedly 
extended until it included 72. Speeches were made by Ambassador 
Hammond; General Primo de Rivera; the Duke of Veragua, a direct 
descendant of Columbus; the Dominican Minister; the Cuban Am- 
bassador; and the Ambassador of Argentina. It is understood that 
the Exhibition of Architects’ Plans will be opened early in May, as 
soon as the period of deep mourning for the Queen Mother is over. It 
is reported that the truly regal quarters provided for the exhibition 
will be decorated by a special collection of most valuable carpets, 
rugs, and tapestries loaned by the classic National Tapestry Works, 
through the efforts of Sefior Don Blanco Soler, of the Central Society 
of Architects of Spain. 

As these lines are being written, Sefiora Dofia Herminia Arrate de 
Davila, the charming and distinguished wife of the Ambassador of 
Chile, supported by Mlle. Adela Varela, the daughter of his excellency 
the Minister of Uruguay, is christening the very large twin-motored 
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Sikorsky biplane The Southern Star, of the American International 
Airways, before a numerous and select group which includes prac- 
tically the entire diplomatic corps of Latin America and high officials 
of the Departments of State and of Commerce. The Southern Star 
is scheduled to make a nonstop flight from the United States to Chile 
before very long. The good wishes of all aviation “fans” and of 
lovers of Chile everywhere will surely go with her in the long flight. 


The Counsellor’s Office. 


The Counsellor, Mr. Franklin Adams, in the rush of work incident 
to his departure with Mrs. Adams on a well-earned vacation in 
Spain—the first in many years—found time to report: 

That about 30 compositions by Latin Americans have been sub- 
mitted in the competition of chamber music under the auspices of 
the Library of Congress which closed on April 15. It will not be 
known for some time who is the winner. As the competition is 
international in scope, the whole world probably has taken part. It 
is the counsellor’s hope to have the compositions from Latin America 
made available to the Pan American Union, after the award of the 
judges has been made, for use next season in a series of special concerts. 

A meeting took place at the Pan American Union on April 18, 
which was attended by experts on radio from the United States 
Navy, the Radio Corporation of America, and General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and Western Electric Companies, to consider plans 
for utilizing the two short-wave channels allocated for the use of the 
Latin American nations in the interchange of programs. The meet- 
ing resulted in a general exchange of ideas, and those present agreed 
to submit in writing further details of the plans which they had 
advanced as suited for use in connection with this important new 
service. 

It may be added that the concert of Pan American music announced 
in the April series of these ‘‘Notes,’’ and which took place in the 
Union April 2, was an outstanding success, both to the large and dis- 
tinguished audience who attended in person and to the infinitely 
ereater and even more cosmopolitan audience which listened in over 
the radio. The assisting artists of the evening, who were most 
warmly received, were Margarita Cueto, well-known Mexican so- 
prano, and Ernestina Lecuona, the very talented pianist of Cuba. 
Although this concert was scheduled as the last for the season, prep- 
arations are being made for an extra one, full details of which will 
appear in the next issue. 

The Despedida concert just prior to the departure for Spain of 
the United States Army Band was also highly successful, meluding 
the presentation of the beautiful new flag which is to accompany 
them on their concert tour in Spain. It is to be hoped that the 
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counsellor, who carries with him the affectionate good wishes of 
his colleagues and all lovers of Pan American music everywhere, 
was able to “listen in’”’ from New York, where he was about to take 
the steamer. 


Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 

The Pan American Union was represented at the Sixteenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention, held in Baltimore, April 17-19, by his 
excellency the Ambassador of Chile (who delivered a notable address 
on ‘Political, Economic and Cultural Pan Americanism’’), the 
Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe, and the Foreign Trade Adviser, 
Mr. William A. Reid. Another notable address was that by Law- 
rence A. Downs, President of the Illinois Central Railroad System, 
Chicago, on “Our Commerce with the Other Americas.’’ An inter- 
esting feature of the convention was an inspection trip of Baltimore 
Harbor, during which the delegates had an opportunity to inspect 
some of the new and very extensive facilities for handling cargo in 
that busy port. 


The Library. 

The Librarian announces that he has received from the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala an official copy of the decree of January 14, 1929, 
making the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union 
an official depository for one copy of all publications issued by that 
Republic. 

It was also gratifying to be informed of the appointment of another 
national cooperating committee on bibliography, the Government of 
Haiti having named the following distinguished persons to represent 
it in this connection: Price Mars, M. D.; M. Léon Laleau, Director of 
Education, and M. Henri Lanoue, of the Department of the Interior. 

Among the interesting accessions of the month was a new map of 
Venezuela, entitled: Mapa fiscio y politico de los Estados Unidos de 
Venezuela. Primera edicién, 1928. Ordenada por el Benemérito 
J. V. Gomez, Presidente de la Reptiblica. Seale 1:1,000,000. This 
map, published at the Comercio printing office in Caracas, shows 
many details, including names of small streams and minor political 
divisions. 

Persons interested in folklore will find a wealth of material in the 
24 numbers of the series of the Instituto de Literatura Argentina on 
the folklore, drama, and fiction of the Argentine Republic received 
during the past month by the Library. These are published by the 
Instituto at Calle Reconquista 575, Buenos Aires. 

Other books received include the following: 


Diccionario biografico del Ecuador. Director y autor B. Pérez Merchant. 
1926-1928. Quito, Escuela de Artes y Oficios, 1928. 515 p. illus. 
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El esfuerzo educatwo en México. . .. Memoria analitico-critica de la orga- 
nizacién actual de la Secretaria de Educacién Publica, sus éxitos, sus fracasos, los 
derroteros que la experiencia sefiala. ... Por Dr. J. M. Puig Casaurane. Mé- 


xico, 1928. 2 vols. 

La industria de las carnes en el Uruguay. Por Pedro Seoane. Montevideo, 
Tip. “Ia Industria,” 1928. 588 p. illus. 

La educacién publica en el Distrito Norte de la Baja California. Por M. Quiroz 
Martinez. Mexicali, Baja California. Published by the author, 1928. 149 
p. illus. 

La Provincia de Tungurahua en 1928. . . . por la Empresa Editorial ‘ Raza 
Latina.”” Ambato, 1928. 365 p. map. illus. 

La civilizacién hispano americana del siglo X VIII en el Virreynato del Rio de 
La Plata. Buenos Aires, (Publication of the) Instituto Nacional del Profesorado 
Secundario, Departamento de Historia, 1926. 540 p. 

La pintura en Chile. Coleccién Luis Alvarez Urquieta. Santiago de Chile, 
1 vol. 8 col. pls., illus. 

Catalogo breve de la Biblioteca Americana que obsequia a la Nacional de Santiago 
J. T. Medina. Tomo 1, Manuscritos. Documentos inéditos para la historia 
de Chile, 1535-1720. Publicado por la Biblioteca Nacional. Santiago de Chile, 
Imprenta Universitaria, 1928. 325 p. 

The international protection of trade marks by the American Republics. By 
Stephen P. Ladas. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929. 136 p. 


The Statistical Division. 


The constantly growing appreciation of the Foreign Trade Series 
reports prepared by the Statistical Division is dicated by the 
\argely increased demand for them from business men, bankers, 
economists, and trade association executives not only in the United 
States, but throughout Latin America. It may be added that in 
order to meet this demand it has been necessary during the past year 
to print larger editions of these reports. 

The trade press has shown its interest in the reports, especially 
those dealing with the trade of all Latin America and with the trade 
of the United States with the 20 Latin Republies, by reprinting them 
in fuil or in part. 

The Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The Division of Intellectual Cooperation has recently completed a 
collection of material on the education of women in the United States 
in response to the request of a Peruvian journalist, who is to address 
a women’s club in that country. The division has also been collecting 
from various sources material on school health programs, which will 
be sent to the Section of Hygiene and Physical Education of the 
Brazilian Education Association. . . . About 500 copies of the revised 
edition of the Education Series pamphlet, Summer Courses in Spanish 
and Portuguese, have been distributed... . Information on the 
present state of education in Chile has been sent to a student of com- 
parative education in one of the universities of the United States. 
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.. . Assistance has recently been given to an Argentine graduate of 
a United States university in having his credentials properly certified 
for validation upon his return to Argentina. ... An exhibit illus- 
trating school correspondence and other means to mutual acquaintance 
between the school children of the United States and of the other 
American Republics has been prepared for the convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to be held at Washington 
in May. 

Copies of the project of the program for the Inter-American Con- 
gress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators to be held in Habana in 
February, and of the project to be presented to it for an Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, approved by the Governing 
Board at their April meeting, have been sent to universities, associa- 
tions and individuals in the American Republics especially interested 
in such plans. 

Among the recent visitors to the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion was Miss Adela Palacios, a teacher in the Experimental School 
of The Teachers College of the University of Mexico. 


The Translation Division. 

The ever-increasing activities of the Pan American Union, which 
in the past few years have not only trebled but have become vastly 
more complex, made imperative the establishment of a separate 
division to take charge of the bulk of official translation work of the 
Union which, for the last six or seven years, has been an onerous 
‘extra’ in the responsibilities of the Editorial Division, the personnel 
of which was thereby on many occasions unduly taxed. 

The Director General, therefore, responding to the appeal of the 
editor, created on March 15 the Division of Translation, appointing 
as its first chief Mr. José E. Tercero, a young Mexican of marked 
ability and initiative who for the past two years had been a valued 
member of the Editorial Division, a position in which he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the routine of Pan American translation— 
if any work which every day presents new as well as recurring problems 
and which touches practically every field of human activity may be 
said to have a routine. 

In addition to the regular official correspondence with the Latin 
American Governments and their chiefs of mission in Washington, 
and that with associations and individuals, the new Division of Trans- 
lation assists in the preparation of the preliminary surveys, agendas, 
programs, committee reports, minutes, instruments, and other docu- 
ments related to Pan American assemblies, whether the latter are in the 
form of conferences, congresses, or meetings of international com- 
missions. The fundamental importance of this work is too obvious to 
require comment here. 






INTERNAT IONAL TREATIES 
AND RELATIONS 4 


BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 


TREATY ON BOUNDARIES ABD RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS.—On 
February 7, 1929, the Bolivian Congress ratified the treaty on bound- 
aries and railway communications signed by the two countries on 
December 25, 1928. (Hl Diario, La Paz, February 8, 1929.) 


BOLIVIA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan American Postan Unton.—The executive resolution of 
February 7, 1928 (making a reservation to article 2 of the principal 
convention signed November 9, 1926, at the Second Pan American 
Postal Congress held in Mexico City), was recently amended. This 
amendment reads for the main part as follows: Ratification is hereby 
given to the principal convention, final protocol, and regulations for 
execution, as also to the agreements on postal money orders and 
parcel post . . . signed by the delegates of Bolivia at the Second 
Pan American Postal Congress, and each and every one of their 
provisions shall without exception be effective in the territory of the 
Republic. 


BOLIVIA-~-PARAGUAY 


ComMIssIOoN OF INQUIRY AND CoNncILIATION.—On March 13, 1929, 
the opening session of the Bolivian-Paraguayan Commission of 
Inquiry and Conciliation was held in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union. This commission was brought into existence 
by the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay through a protocol 
signed by the two countries on January 3, 1929, during the Interna- 
tional Conference of American States on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion. Its purpose is to establish the facts which caused the recent 
conflict between the two Republics, culminating in a breach of diplo- 
matic relations. The commission is composed of two delegates each 
from the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay and one delegate 
appointed by the Governments of each of five other American Repub- 
hes, as follows: Mexico, Lic. Fernando Gonzalez Roa; Colombia, 
Dr. Raimundo Rivas; Bolivia, Dr. David Alvéstegui and Sr. Enrique 
Finot; Paraguay, Dr. Enrique Bordenave and Dr. Francisco C. 
Chaves; Uruguay, Gen. Guillesemo Ruprecht; Cuba, Dr. Manuel 
Miananter Sterling; and United States, Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy. 
General McCoy was elected chairman of the commission. 
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BRAZIL-COLOMBIA 


BouNDARY AND FLUVIAL NAVIGATION TREATY.—The Brazilian 
Congress approved the boundary and fluvial navigation treaty 
between Brazil and Colombia by decree No. 5665, signed by the 
President of the Republic on January 9, 1929. This treaty was signed 
at Rio de Janeiro on November 15, 1928. (Diario Official, January 
12, 1929.) 

BRAZIL-VENEZUBLA 


BounDARY PROTOCOL.—The protocol for the delimitation of the 
boundaries between Brazil and Venezuela, signed in Rio de Janeiro 
on July 24, 1929, was approved by a decree of the National Congress 
of Brazil, signed by the President on January 12, 1929. 


CHILE 


Facrors In Pan AMERICAN MISUNDERSTANDINGS.—The foregoing 
was the title of a stimulating address delivered before the Women’s 
Press Club of New York City by Sefior don Luis E. Felit H., consul 
general of Chile in New York, analyzing some of the reasons why 
Latin America is not better understood in the United States. Among 
the factors mentioned were the following: Judging by appearances or 
generalizing from isolated cases, partly through the desire of being 
original or witty; deficient treatment of news items, as well as paucity ; 
gaps in information regarding Latin American countries and reliance 
on old sources of information, disregarding the fact that these coun- 
tries are rapidly progressing; the ascribing of the same characteristics 
to all the countries of the southern continent; general lack of resident 
newspaper correspondents of the American newspapers; and inade- 
quate knowledge of South American geography. Sefior Feliti closed 
his address with a plea for warm support by women of the movement 
for intellectual cooperation between the Pan American Republics. 


COSTA RICA 


MEXICAN LEGATION BUILDING.—The corner stone for the new 
building of the Mexican legation to be erected in San Jose on a site 
given by the Government of Costa Rica was laid by President Gon- 
zalez Viquez before a large and distinguished company on February 
7, 1929. According to reports the building is to cost 200,000 colones. 


ECUADOR 


ADVISORY BOARD.—An advisory board was created in Quito by an 
Executive decree of October 8, 1928, for the study and preparation 
of subjects for discussion at the international conferences and con- 
gresses to which Ecuador is invited, and to pass an opinion on all 
questions which the Ministry of Foreign Affairs may present to the 
board. 
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HAITI-DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


BouNDARY TREATY.—On February 25, 1929, the President of the 
Dominican Republic signed the decree of Congress ratifying the 
treaty on the delimitation of the Dominican-Haitian frontier cele- 
brated in Santo Domingo January 21 last. 


NICARAGUA 


IntrerR-AMERICAN HicH Commission.—The Minister of Finance has 
organized the Nicaraguan section of the Inter-American High Com- 
mission as follows: Chairman, Dr. Antonio Barberena, Minister of 
Finance; vice chairman, Dr. Guillermo Argiiello V., Assistant Min- 
ister of Finance; Drs. Carlos A. Morales, Federico Sacasa, Salvador 
Guerrero MontalvAn, Mr. Irving A. Lindberg, Sefior Angel Caligaris, 
Sefior Jacobo R. Tefel, and Dr. Mariano Argiiello Vargas, secretary. 





BRAZIL 


NEW PRACTICE OF THE SUPREME CoURT.—Dr. Rodrigo Octavio 
Langard de Menezes, one of Brazil’s most distinguished jurists and 
diplomats, has been appointed by Presidential decree a justice of the 
supreme court. 

Doctor Octavio has been Attorney General of the Republic and 
Assistant Secretary of State. Among the many important posts 
which he has held during his interesting public career are the follow- 
ing: Judicial adviser to the Brazilian Delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles, vice president of the General Assembly of the 
League of Nations, Brazilian delegate to the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, secretary of the Permanent Court of Investigation and 
Conciliation between Sweden and Chile, and president of the Bra- 
zilian Institute of International Law and the Brazilian Bar Associa- 
tion. He was chosen by the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico as president and third member of the United States- 
Mexican Claims Commission. 


CHILE 


RECENT LEGISLATION.—Among important laws promulgated last 
January and February are the following: 


Law on ALCOHOLS.—This law, amending previous legislation on this subject, 
introduces various innovations, among which are the following: Sentencing of 
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intoxicated persons to one to three days’ labor without pay; imprisonment of 
habitual drunkards in a temperance asylum; and authorization of husband, wife, 
parent, or child of a drunkard to serve legal notice on liquor dealers forbidding 
them to sell him or her alcoholic beverages. 

LAW ON COLONIZATION OF MAGELLAN TERRITORY.—This law provides for the 
lease or sale of Government lands in the Territory of Magellan, and authorizes 
the President to contract a loan of 4,000,000 pesos for its execution. 

Law ON INHERITANCE TAX.—This law amends previous legislation on the sub- 
ject. Among other changes, it provides special facilities for administering 
estates of less than 10,000 pesos, prescribes the duties of persons renting safe- 
deposit boxes, and makes certain changes in exemptions. 

Bankruptcy LAw.—This law also amends previous legislation. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES.—These societies, which must be chartered 
before a notary, may have as capital money, real or personal property, industries, 
or the production of the members. 


MEXICO 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL District.—Recent legislation has 
wrought several important changes in the administrative structure of 
the Federal District. The government of the district is now vested 
in the President of the Republic, who shall exercise it through an 
executive office called the Federal District Bureau, at the head of 
which is a chief appointed and removed at will by the President. 
The District comprises a Central Township including Mexico City, 
Tacubaya, Mixcoac, and Tacuba, which the growth of the city in 
recent years has merged into a single unit, and several smaller town- 
ships called delegaciones, these latter to replace the old municipalities, 
San Angel, Guadalupe, Coyoacan, etc. At the head of each Delegacion 
is a Delegate appointed by the Chief of the Federal District Bureau 
with the approval of the President, and like the Central Township, 
each has an Advisory Board composed of representatives of the dis- 
trict chambers of commerce, small merchants’ associations, manu- 
facturers’ associations, small industrialists’ associations, real estate 
owners, associations of tenants, peasants’ organizations, labor organ- 
izations, associations of professional men, associations of public and 
private employees, and women’s or mothers clubs. Such representa- 
tives are appointed by their organizations for a 1-year term, but may 
be reappointed or removed at the pleasure of their organization. 


PANAMA 


Import putins.—According to a decree of December 29, 1928, 
initial imports of all machinery brought into the country for agricul- 
tural or industrial purposes shall be exempt from duty. All machinery 
imported under this concession and reexported within a year shall 
be subject to a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 





ARGENTINA 


REGISTRY OF POULTRY FARMS.—A registry has been opened by the 
Argentine Rural Society for the listing of all poultry farms and details 
regarding the breeds raised thereon. Each farm is to be allotted a 
registry number which must subsequently be used on all identification 
rings or tags placed on the birds. In the future no poultry or rabbits 
except those bearing tags of registered farms will be admitted to 
official exhibitions. 


BOLIVIA 


CULTIVATION OF THE BouttviAN Cuaco.—On February 4, 1929, the 
President of Bolivia issued a decree ordering the secularization of 
the land in the Gran Chaco held by religious missions, in order that 
it might be used for agricultural and industrial centers. These 
missions are located at Tarairi, Tiguipa, Machareti, Santa Rosa de 
Cuevo and San Buenaventura de Ivo. The Government being 
desirous of a rapid settlement of the Bolivian Chaco, it will grant 
land to nationals and foreigners desiring to locate in this region. An 
engineer will draw up surveys fixing the plots to be set aside for 
towns and reserving the necessary holdings for the present indigenous 
population. 


CHILE 


AGRICULTURE IN 1928.—The January, 1929, issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Banco Central de Chile states the following with 
regard to agriculture during 1928: 


Agriculture had a good year. Prices in general were higher than during the 
previous year, though wheat was considerably lower, but other products, espe- 
cially corn and beans, were much higher in price. The production was also 
greater. Cattle prices were well maintained throughout the year and averaged 
somewhat higher than during the previous year. * * * The planting of 
cereals also increased as compared with 1927. For example, an increase of 
29 per cent is estimated in the sown areas of wheat, 31 per cent in barley, 51 
per cent in rye, and 77 per cent in oats. It must be noted, however, that the 
estimates on plantings in previous years are not absolutely exact. * * * 


CUBA 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERT.—At the request of the Cuban Govern- 
ment, Dr. Henry Arnstein, a well-known agricultural expert of Phila- 
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delphia, has been investigating Cuban agricultural needs and sug- 
gesting possible methods for meeting the present problem of a single 
main crop—sugar. Former observations inclined Doctor Arnstein 
to recommend a diversification in sugar products and the exploitation 
of other crops, especially oil-bearing seeds and textile plants, with 
regard to whose success in Cuba he is very optimistic. 

THE SUGAR PROBLEM.—The Diario de la Marina of Habana pub- 
lished in its issue of February 27, 1929, a discussion of the Cuban 
sugar problem presented by Dr. M. Diaz Cruz on his own initiative 
to the President of the Republic. The main suggestions of this 
interesting study may be summarized as follows: 1, Incorporation of 
a national sugar institute, composed of five paid members, which 
would be the sole agent for the sale of all sugar and molasses pro- 
duced in the country; 2, financing of the sugar crop by the institute, 
as intermediary between the banks and the producer; 3, centraliza- 
tion in the institute of all purchases of fertilizers, coal, packing mate- 
rial, etc., necessary for the cultivation, manufacture, and export of 
sugar; 4, refining of cane sugar products in Cuba and the United 
States on account of the institute; and 5, export tax on molasses, in 
order to stimulate its distillation in Cuba. 

ToBacco TRADE.—According to a report presented to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the National Tobacco Committee, the value 
of exports of tobacco and tobacco products in the 5-year period 1924 
to 1928 was $194,082,741, while local consumption during the same 
time was placed at $171,079,995. In 1928 alone, Cuban consumption 
amounted to $70,356,632, while exports were reported as $39,000,000. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


NEW MARKET FoR cacao.—The Bureau of Agriculture has sent 
circulars to Dominican exporters of cacao pointing out the possibili- 
ties of exporting that product to Colombia, which is said to offer an 
excellent market for it. The bureau furthermore has supplied the 
exporters with lists of Colombian importers, steamer sailings, and 
information on freight rates and time required for shipment to 
Barranquilla. 


GUATEMALA 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW cCROP.—So successful have been the results 
obtained in Guatemala in the cultivation of a species of black bean 
of singular productivity and plague-resistant qualities introduced 
from the United States about two years ago that the Director of 
Agriculture has resolved to encourage its cultivation on a wider scale. 
With this end in view he has offered to give a small quantity of seed 
to any person desiring to raise a crop. One of the most gratifying 
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results of the experiment was the fact that the plants remained 
unharmed even after invasions of locusts. 

PURCHASE OF FINE CATTLE.—A pure-blooded Holstein bull and 
five heifers were recently purchased in Kansas and brought to 
Guatemala for breeding purposes. They were exhibited at the 
Government farm near Guatemala City during February. 


HAITI 


CULTIVATION OF JIPIJAPA.—The agricultural agent at Jacmel is 
planning to try in his district some plantations of jipijapa (Carludo- 
vica palmata), from the fiber of whose leaves so-called ‘‘ Panama” hats 
are made. 

CoFrFEE STANDARDS.—In cooperation with the Department of Mar- 
keting a collection of coffee samples from different parts of the country 
was made last December by the coffee station of the agricultural 
service. These samples are to be studied with reference to regional 
characters, their grading, and their moisture content as related to 
shipment abroad. These data should be of value in the determina- 
tion of coffee standards for Haiti. (Monthly Bulletin of the financial 
adviser-general receiver, December, 1928.) 


NICARAGUA 


AGRICULTURAL BuLLETIN.—On March 15 of this year appeared the 
first number of the Bulletin issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


PANAMA 


NEW COFFEE compANY.—A $100,000 stock company was recently 
organized in Panama for the purpose of developing coffee plantations 
in addition to buying and exporting coffee. The principal stock- 
holders of the new company are prominent business men from 
Chiriqui Province. 





URUGUAY 


CHEMISTRY OF AGRICULTURE.—Announcement was made in the 
Diario Oficial of December 12, 1928, that Dr. Juan Schroeder has been 
commissioned to make a trip to Europe for the purpose of studying 
the experiments in chemical agriculture being carried on at the present 
time by the various European governments. 
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ForEIGN TRADE.—Preliminary reports on the foreign trade of 
Argentina for the year 1928 received from an unofficial but trust- 
worthy source place the total value of commercial interchange during 
that period at 1,930,000,000 pesos gold, as compared to 1,864,800,000 
pesos gold for the year 1927. Of this sum exports amounted to 
-1,023,000,000 pesos gold and imports to 907,000,000 pesos gold, the 
balance of trade, therefore, being favorable by 116,000,000 pesos gold. 
The net importation of gold amounted to 86,300,000 pesos during 
the year. 

REAL-ESTATE TRANSFERS.—According to data submitted by the reg- 
ister’s office of the Federal district, the value of real estate transfers 
in Buenos Aires during 1928 reached a total of 623,268,584.34 pesos 
paper. Mortgages made during that period totaled 374,330,825.86 
pesos paper. 

BUILDING consTRUCTION.—It has been learned from official sources 
that 20,764 building permits representing construction the estimated 
cost of which was 91,151,000 pesos were issued in Buenos Aires during 
the year just past. These figures show increases of 9 and 7 per cent, 
respectively, over those for 1927. 

ARGENTINE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION.—A total of 1,459,600 tons of 
petroleum was produced on the Comodoro Rivadavia and Plaza 
Huincul oil fields during 1928. Of this amount 62 per cent represents 
the production of Government operations and the remaining 38 per 
cent that of private enterprise. As evidenced by the following table, 
petroleum production in Argentina has shown steady and consistent 
gains during the past nine years, having increased from 236,197 tons 
in 1920 to almost 1,500,000 tons in 1928: 


Year Tons of 2,200 pounds | Year Tons of 2,200 pounds 
GD ag Suis eae i dea Seo Uae 23 ORO TOG SMO 2 ys ie ek Ras ester tg spe 923, 613 
HQ 2A eset aa be PL I AL ee ZOMG MOS | lO 2 6 ya ea ee Daeaileis Salen 1, 158, 544 
WO 22 Peceresh ea tw alate rey Oo ANI GHS35i | NOOi7 adieu ns 5 Mone aura 1, 288, 315 
TA PARS RS 2 Se sce eect are tee ie Fl AGG“ SOOM PO 2S ee eee ea ee 1, 459, 600 
IQ el SSG i pene t 675, 119 | 

BRAZIL 


GASOLINE SUBSTITUTES.—The increase of 20 per cent in the retail 
price of gasoline together with the relatively low price of alcohol 
have caused much technical discussion in Brazil as to the possibility 


of substituting Brazilian-made alcohol for gasoline. 
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Recent tests made in Recife (Pernambuco), under the auspices of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, showed the following results for internal 
combustion from the use of alcohol, aleohol mixtures, and gasoline: 

Seven hundred and fifty cubic centimeters of fuel were used for 
each test in a car of American make, traveling over the same course. 
A combustible manufactured in Alagoas, consisting principally of 
alcohol and called ‘‘Usga,”’ carried the car 3,600 meters. <A fuel 
from South Africa called ‘‘ Natalite” took it 2,800 meters. With 
pure alcohol it went 3,200 meters, while a mixture of alcohol, ether 
and gasoline took it 3,100 meters. Straight gasoline carried it 4,100 
meters. Analysis of these results showed that the cost of propelling 
the car 1 kilometer was 104 reis with ‘‘Usga,’’ 117 reis with alcohol, 
and 156 reis with gasoline. 

It is claimed that alcohol as a fuel has certain disadvantages, such 
as the gumming of valves and cylinders, production of smoke, and a 
high ignition point. Much interest, therefore, has been shown in the 
report that the engineer Paul Mastrangelo has invented an alcohol 
mixture which eliminates these features. Advance announcement 
states that the cost of the new fuel will not exceed 25 reis a liter. 
The Brazilian retail price of gasoline at filling stations is 850 reis a 
liter. 

CHILE 


ForrIGN TRADE.—Exports in 1928 amounted to 1,965,900,000 
pesos and imports to 1,169,700,000 pesos, an increase over 1927 of 
16.4 per cent in exports and of 9 per cent in imports. A comparison 
of some of the leading exports and imports in 1927 and 1928 is as 
follows, the figures for 1928 being provisional: 


| Value in thousands of pesos] 






































Exports | Imports 
1928 1927 | 1928 1927 
Copper bars______ 608, 793 | 442, 422 | Petroleum ______ 47,743 | 30, 642 
INET a tem maa ere 935, 281 | 860, 155 || Pine lumber-_-____ 34, 835 34, 137 
AY IROXO) hehe eer cee ae no HG | BO, B27 ||| Suegps. 25 52, 069 39, 816 
IB CATS epee wae eet ceo 26, 838 6, 739 || Empty bags_--—_- LO MeOAT 45, 740 
Frozen meat-___-__ 22, 160 17, 948 || Automobiles_____ 33, 034 13, 392 
COLOMBIA 


MINERAL spRINGs.——According to a recent law, medicinal baths 
will be established at Paipa, in the State of Boyaca. The springs 
found there, according to the press, lend themselves to exploitation 
by their situation, abundance, and variety of chemical composition. 
The analyses of the water made by Colombian and foreign chemists 
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disclose the fact that the water is very similar in composition to the 
springs at Carlsbad, but that the former surpasses the latter in 
abundance and in the percentage of mineral salts in solution. 


COSTA RICA 


BANANA AND Cacao Exports.—It has been learned through 
official sources that banana and cacao exports from Costa Rica during 
the year 1928 were as follows: 




















Bananas, stems | Cacao, kilograms 
Exports through Sixaola to the United States_____- | BZD | iene eee Aca ce we 

Exports through Puerto Limon— | 
RoxthesWUimitediStatesieis . os huey ee wey aya = 4, 842, 780 17, 119, 000 
onthe Umited kine don] 222 ssa eee Seas PAN OG) 8) aay sy | mene aay ce ge 2 
ATR CopeeMe sea stare ATS TENG 2 wa ee se legs ME gic pe Rela = Ural is 8 Thee 25, 881, 000 

Exports through Puntarenas— 
ANG Wag: \Whamieel Stipywes. oe Le Ce ee | AN Oy PAT ass | ats Seg ees a 
TS se Teen TAC C2 ss i ee NE a ae eines A | DIN OM tee ees os Scere 
Ako Jind AN ee oe ee Re aS es ee se ese 5, 172 
Fay ok cae Pa eae Sea nC foie ee | 7,307,858 | 43, 005, 172 
CUBA 


Tourists IN Cusa.—Official figures for tourists arriving in Cuba 
are as follows: December, 12,664; January, 18,068, and February, 
28,827. To Cuba’s delightful winter climate will soon be added the 
attraction of easy access by motor to the whole length of the island, 
since a considerable part of the 700-mile central highway is already 
completed and construction is rapidly progressing on the remainder. 


ECUADOR 


ParEeR mMiLL.—A paper mill will be established in Ecuador some- 
time during the current year, according to information published by 
El Comercio of Quito. The amount of $600,000 to be used in buying 
machinery and land on which to build the mill is said to have already 
been subscribed in New York City. 


HAITI 


“Comer to Harrr.”—An attractive illustrated folder bearing the 
foregoing title has recently been issued to inform tourists about 
Haiti. The text tells of means of travel to Haiti—by boat, or by 
rail and air—the delightful winter climate, the fine automobile roads, 
the fishing and hunting for the sportsman, the interesting tropical 
crops, and the imposing historical ruins of King Christophe’s Citadel 
and his Palace of Sans Souci. 
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HONDURAS 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES.—San Pedro Sula _ re- 
cently witnessed the organization, by a number of well-known 
business men, of a chamber of national industry, agriculture, and 
stock raising, its purpose being to promote and protect Honduran 
activities in these directions. The chamber also hopes to secure the 
passage of a tariff law protecting national industries from foreign 
competition, and desires the cooperation of other societies pursuing 
similar objectives. 

MEXICO 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1928.—The mineral production of Mexico 
during the year 1928 with the corresponding figures for 1927 is 
reported by the Bureau of Mines to have been as follows: 




















| 
P Decrease in 
Minerals 1928 | 1927 percentage pees 
a 1927 
kilograms kilograms 
(Gol ee aie eee ees bytes 22, 000 | DPA VIO) ee aa 0. 24 
Silliviersyegee ete etn ees 3, 325, 000 | 3, 252, 688 D2 29) ek eee ote 
1 Bfe¥2 Vo Wee ee mene Se ae tem 231, 225, 000 | DAS O46 SUA Ree ee 4, 98 
Coppersess- sees aoe 61, 292,000 , 58, 733, 724 APA a Seep eres 
VOi aN eae es eee Gate, REN 154, 025,000 | 136, 477, 888 2S Fg | eee epee 
Mercia 87, 000 — 81, 115 Ph PA i alle ret eee 
ANMBUANOM =. 2 ss Ss 3, 391, 000 | 1, 924, 115 EG:82. Ole |e eae re Sse 
ATSenI Cl eee ess 8, 126, 000 OS O19 2 Ole eee 9. 88 
(Crayola te ae eee 4, 916, 000 | G5), SIO}, AY) ok 1S, 72 
Tons Tons 
Con ei es Es Rupees 1, 017, 299 | LPO Sie 05a een 1. 36 
PANAMA 


MoDEL MEAT-PACKING PLANT.—According to press reports, plans 
are being designed for a model meat-packing plant to be erected in 
Panama City which will be equipped throughout with the latest 
appliances for the slaughtering, processing and refrigeration of cattle 
and hogs. The plant will consist of a 2-story reinforced concrete 
building, corrals, and annexes to house the engines and boilers. 

The manufacture of sausages will be one of the principal activities 
for the present, but future plans provide for the manufacture of lard, 
cooler service for vegetables, eggs, fish, and cheese, and the smoking 
and curing of ham, bacon, and other meat products. 


SALVADOR 


SONSONATE INDUSTRIES.—Sonsonate is rapidly becoming one of 
the most important industrial centers in the Republic. Its chief 
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industries at present are the following: A tannery, with branches in 
the leading cities of Salvador; 6 cabinetmaking shops; 3 saddleries; 
3 cement-block plants; 1 factory for soap and candles, 3 for soft drinks, 
1 for willow furniture, 11 for other furniture, 5 or 6 for shoes, 1 for 
macaroni, and 1 for shirts. 

URUGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING 1928.—According to information submitted 
by the National Bureau of Statistics, the total value of the foreign 
trade of Uruguay during the year 1928 was 194,932,628 pesos, a sum 
larger than any previously reported and representing an increase 
over the year 1927 of about 12,000,000 pesos in the value of imports 
and 5,000,000 pesos in exports. Tabulated according to country of 
origin and destination the exchange was as follows: 
































IMPORTS 
Country of origin | Value pencen abe of 
| Pesos 
BATS OF TMU LIN ea eee gee pone apcae ALN ed aan ena eae ! 8, 128, 782 8. 6 
Epes a Ce arian tres Pantie slge ie denn rel ety aoe) a Se ae | 5, 774, 907 6. 2 
herrea ayer eee yt Oe eis ae Us eR Sc aye ea 10, 749, 717 11. 5 
(Gave ate AE eer a a SS IE Reet ee ee 14, 333, 093 15. 3 
AUS)irans Gl S Creat Soe se ey SE pe a) cue 28, 415, 394 30. 3 
Othrenicoumibries seperti Ea) Sere se ae ee a 26, 332, 590 28. 1 
OR age Us Ma Ea ec ie el | 938, 729, 483 100. 0 
I 
EXPORTS 
Country of destination Value Been eee of 
Pesos | 
YT Ore ML NN EA SLO NAR ac Ms AN lt SA SOR Ss 16, 610, 137 | 16. 4 
AS eet aren gen ye I ata ac er te Ion rene 6, 284, 519 6. 2 
J ERIS Wal Grey cane ra era Ne Ne eS ic A) A a eee 10, 515, 440 10. 4 
Gre renal any Re ears anges tia ipl Eso ays i Me ee eae 14, 923, 741 14. 7 
Gee ais el ea Mirae ee es eae In RN ee a a 23, 060, 293 22.8 
Wma bie GIS aa est ss eet VE Tas hs ae 10, 345, 029 | 10. 2 
Others Coumibriesies Lys eels Ry As eon es ead 19, 468, 986 © 19.3 
ARGUE a i IRS PRLS ad PN cae hear 101, 203, 145 100. 0 














CoMMERCIAL CENSUS.—It has been recently learned through the 
United States Department of Commerce that a commercial census of 
Uruguay is being completed at the present time by the Commission 
of Commerce and Industry. Including as it does general data on 

43711—29— Bull. 5——6 
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industry; capital invested; annual expenditures for rent; salaries 
and wages; motor power, taxes, and other production costs; per- 
sonnel employed; amount of insurance carried; kind and amount of 
raw materials consumed; kind and volume of fuel used; and annual 
production, volume of sales, and stock on hand, the census will prove 
of real economic importance. 


VENEZUELA 


CorFEE EXPORTS IN 1928.—According to data published by the 
bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of Caracas, 533,748 bags of 
coffee were exported through the port of Maracaibo during the year 
1928, the countries of destination being as follows: 


Destination: Bags Destination—Continued. 
Dutch West Indies__-_-_—_- 656 United States— Bags 
Finance etiam se 301 INGE ORR aoe ae 406, 183 
Germanys = See oe 24, 230 New Orleans__-_-___-_ 6, 327 
1 FER No gees as iat ee ee 60 Various European ports _ 89, 231 
IS) OREN one SE lor a 200 VariousVenezuelan ports. _ 6, 560 
Mo tal See 22 ae ee 533, 748 


STUDY OF COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES.—During the latter part of 
January a study of trade possibilities in Venezuela was made by two 
experts of the United States Department of Commerce. Despite the 
fact that their chief objective was the gathering of information on 
the commercial field as it pertains to importation, it is felt in Vene- 
zuela that the investigation will also benefit the latter nation, any 
increase in trade relations being to the ultimate profit of botb 
countries. 





a com TRANSPORTATION ; ry. 


ARGENTINA 


RADIO TELEPHONE AND TELEPHOTO SERVICE.—Direct radiotele- 
phone’ service between Buenos Airesfand Paris was officially inaugu- 
rated on January 31, 1929, when the Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Horacio B. Oyhanarte, exchanged greetings with M. 
Aristide Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs of France. Doctor 
Oyhanarte also received the congratulations of ex-President of Argen- 
tina Alvear and the ambassador of Argentina in Paris, and a brief 
but cordial conversation was exchanged between the French Minister 
of Communications and the Argentine Minister of the Interior. 
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Verbal messages between representatives of the press closed the 
ceremonies. Argentina also has radiotelephone service with Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and Holland. 

On February 23, 1929, an additional means of communication was 
put into operation when a short handwritten note was successfully 
sent by radiotelephotography from the correspondent of La Prensa 
in Berlin to the home office in Buenos Aires, the complete transmis: 
sion requiring only four minutes. 

MoNEY-ORDER SERVICE.— Direct money-order service was recently 
established between Argentina and the United States under the pro- 
visions of the Pan American Postal Convention, New York and 
Buenos Aires having been designated as the exchange offices. All 
orders are to be paid in the currency of the country of destination at 
the rate prevailing on the date of the arrival of the money-order 
advice list from the country from which it was sent. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS scHooL.—A report of the activities of the civil 
aeronautics school near Buenos Aires shows that 271 instruction 
flights aggregating 105 hours and 54 minutes; 932 aerodrome flights, 
totaling 287 hours and 5 minutes; and 33 cross-country flights, 
amounting to 70 hours and 13 minutes, were made during the year 
1928. Figures for 1927 include 640 instruction flights, totaling 230 
hours and 16 minutes; 673 aerodrome flights of 178 hours and 5 
minutes, and 1 cross-country flight of 9 hours and 10 minutes. 


BOLIVIA 


New uigHways.—Construction will soon be commenced on high- 
ways from Sucre to El Escalon and from the latter to Lagunillas, 
with a total length of more than 150 miles. 


BRAZIL 


PULLMAN AND CLUB CARS FOR Braziu.—Fifteen steel cars, con- 
structed by an American firm for the Central Railway of Brazil and 
six for the Sao Paulo Railway arrived in Brazil the last of January 
by the steamer Belpareil. This vessel is provided with powerful 
cranes to lift the completely assembled cars from the rails at the 
point of shipping, placing them on the rails again at the port of 
destination. Of the 21 cars, 18 are Pullmans and 3 club cars with 
compartments for baggage. The Pullman cars are the last word in 
comfort and safety. Each car has nine compartments with two beds 
each, wash basin, mirror, comfortable chairs, table, and closet. For 
the convenience of the passengers there is a telephone in each car 
connected directly with the dining car. 

Hicuways.—The port of Sao Sebastiao is to be connected with Sao 
Paulo by a road, the longest part of which will run along the coast. 
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Work has already begun on a highway 150 kilometers in length to 
connect the city of Sergipe with Recife, the capital of the State of 
Pernambuco. (Kilometer equals 0.62 mile.) In the past it has been 
possible to travel by automobile between these two cities in fair 
weather, but the road could not be considered dependable. 

The Government of Minas Geraes has authorized the construction 
of the following roads which will augment the already ample system 
of communications of that State: 

Sao Bento-Minas Novas, passing through the municipalities of 
Arasuahy, Malacacheta, and Capellinha; Itambacury-Figueira; Ba- 
guary-Guanhaes, via Virginopolis; Serro-Conceicao; Santa Barbara- 
Barra do Rio Peixe; and Itanga-Jequitinhonha. The Morro do Pila- 
Viamao road will be extended to Santa Maria de Suassuhy, through 
Guanhaes and Sao Joao Evangelista. 


CHILE 


GIFT TO AVIATION.—Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, head of an American 
firm having large interests in Chilean copper, has presented $500,000 
to the Chilean Government for the promotion of civil aviation. 
President I[bafiez expressed the thanks of the nation for this generous 
eift. 

PROPOSED TRANSANDINE RAILWAY.-—Chile and Argentina, which 
have for some time been discussing the construction of a transandine 
railway between those two countries from Antofagasta to Salta, have 
surveyed the route in their respective territory and find that its length 
in Chile would be 170 kilometers, approximate cost 70,000,000 pesos, 
and maximum altitude 4,482 meters. (Kilometer equals 0.62 miles: 
meter equals 3.28 feet.) This railroad, which would be the second 
transandine uniting Chile and Argentina, would give a shorter outlet 
to the agricultural products of northern Argentina, than they now 
possess and would provide a means for supplying the market of the 
nitrate regions far distant from Chilean agricultural districts. 

HicuHway FuNDS.—The Director General of Public Works has at 
his disposition for the survey, construction, and maintenance of high- 
ways in 1929 the sum of 28,399,035 pesos, in addition to which the 
President of the Republic has been authorized to contract a foreign 
or internal loan of 90,000,000 pesos. 


COLOMBIA 


RADIO STATIONS IN BARRANQUILLA.—A contract has been made by 
the Colombian Minister of Posts and Telegraphs with a representa- 
tive of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. for the erection of short- 
wave sending and receiving stations for radiotelegraphy in Barran- 
quilla and Medellin, so equipped that automatic transmitting and 
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recelving instruments may later be installed. The price mentioned 
in the contract is 19,000 pesos. 

Carare Rartroap.—The construction of the 110-kilometer termi- 
nal section of the Carare Railroad between the city of Tunja and the 
municipality of Velez will be undertaken by a Canadian company, 
work to be completed within 30 months, counting from November 
18, 1928, date of the signing of the contract. (Kilometer equals 0.62 
mile.) 

AviaTion.—A law passed by Congress on November 21, 1928, 
provides for the organization of an air service along the Caqueta and 
Putumayo Rivers, this service to carry mail, public employees in the 
discharge of their duties, and persons intending to take up agricultural 
work or forest exploitation in that zone. 


COSTA RICA 


Bus seRvicE TO SAN Ramon.—Bus service for the transportation 
of passengers and freight between San Jose and San Ramon was 
begun on January 28, 1929. Passing as it does through Heredia, 
Alajuela, and Palmares, the route serves more than one important 
center of population and will undoubtedly prove an especial asset 
to the merchant and farmer wishing a rapid means of transportation. 
As the highway between these two points is in good condition, little 
more than three and a half hours is now required for the trip. 


CUBA 


AIRPORTS ON THE coastT.—An executive decree of November 6, 
1928, designated as airports for civil aviation the following coastal 
cities and towns: Northern coast: Bahia Honda, Mariel, Habana, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Sagua, Caibarien, Nuevitas, Puerto Tarafa, 
Manati, Puerto Padre, Gibara, Banes, Nipe, Sagua de Tanamo and 
Baracoa; southern coast: Guantanamo, Santiago de Cuba, Man- 
zanillo, Santa Cruz del Sur; Jucaro, Tunas de Zaza, Trinidad, Cien- 
fuegos, Batabano, Nueva Gerona and Los Indios (the last two on 
the Isle of Pines). 

Santa Lucia, Vita, Sama, Daiquiri, and Palo Alto were made sub- 
sidiary airports for use in case of accident. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 





New HIGHWAY.—Surveys and all other preliminaries have been 
completed for the construction of a good road between Ramon Santana 
and Macoris, and work will soon be underway. 


GUATEMALA 


PULLMAN SERVICEH.—FPullman service on trains between Mexico 
City and Suchiate, Guatemala, was begun February 1, 1929, thus 
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ereatly facilitating passenger travel between the two Republics. 
The present schedule provides for two trains with Pullmans weekly, 
one leaving Mexico City on Friday evening for Suchiate and another 
leaving Suchiate Monday morning for the Mexican capital. The 
trip requires 48 hours. 

TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION.—Materials for the installation of 
telephone lines in San Benito, San Andres, San Jose, and San Francisco 
all of which are located in the department of Peten, were received 
during January and it is hoped that work will be begun within a short 
time. 

HONDURAS 


PLANS FOR A NEW HIGHWAY.—Last February the Minister of 
Promotion, Public Works, and Agriculture, with other officials, 
inspected the road from Talanga to Moroceli, with a view to the 
possibilities of extending this thoroughfare to the cities of Yuscaran 
and Dali. It was decided that for the time being the only work 
to be undertaken will be the widening of the present road, which will 
later be further improved. 





MEXICO 


EXPANSION OF, TELEPHONE SERVICE.—Interesting data on the ex- 
pansion of telephone service in Mexico is to be found in the January 
issue of the Revista Telefonica Mexicana, from which the following has 
been extracted: 


During 1928, the Mexican Telephone Co. effected many improvements in its 
service and greatly extended its facilities for long distance and international 
communication. In Mexico City three new exchanges were converted into auto- 
matic operation units, and six others, some of which are automatic and others 
centrally controlled, placed in operation in other parts of the country. Two new 
companies were purchased on June 24 and August 22, 1928, bringing the total 
number of plants of the company to 32. Long-distance service was extended to 
25 new points in 10 of the States, and new circuits totaling 6,654 kilometers 
(kilometer equals 0.62 of a mile) were constructed between the following points: 


Number Number 

of circuits of circuits 
Monterrey to Nuevo Laredo_--_-_- xv, & | Queretaro to Irapuato_-=_______- 4 
Monterrey to Villaldama_-----_-_- 1 | Irapuato to Guadalajara_-______-_ 3 
Lampazos to Nuevo Laredo__-_-_-_- le | alrap ua toro) 1ueo nes sss ee 1 
Monterrey to Ciudad Victoria____ = 3 | Queretaro to San Luis Potosi---_- 3 
Ciudad Victoria to Tampico- - - -- § 2 | San Luis to Monterrey_-_-_----_--- 1 
San Juan de la Vega to Celaya___ 1 


With the three additions the total length of the lines in operation on December 
31, 1928, was 16,752 kilometers. Among other important improvements made 
during the year were the inauguration of the carrier-service system on the 525 
kilometers between Mexico City and San Luis Potosi and the extension of inter- 
national service to make communication possible between many points in Mexico 
and Europe. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF AIRPLANES.—By order of the War Department, 
the construction of nine special planes was begun at the Balbuena Field 
during February. This form of plane, which was invented by Juan 
J. Azcarate, is considered especially adaptable to flying conditions in 
Mexico due to its lightness. The planes in question will be equipped 
with Wright motors and will probably be completed within four or 
five months. 

PANAMA 


Roap TO CHIRIQUI COFFEE REGION.—An extra appropriation of 
$150,000 for the construction of the road between Concepcion, 
eastern terminal of the Chiriqui Railroad, and the rich coffee region 
of El Volcan has been voted by the Central Highway Board. This 
action has received favorable comment from banks and growers and 
it is expected that with the money set aside for the purpose this 
section will soon be placed within easy communication with the out- 
side world. 

PARAGUAY 


AIR MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE.—Reports regarding the air 
mail and passenger service between Buenos Aires and Asuncion 
state that it has been functioning regularly and efficiently, improve- 
ment even having been made in the time required for the trip. On 
January 30, 1929, a record flight took place when one of the pilots 
flew from the air field in Asuncion to the Argentine capital in 6 hours 
and 55 minutes, 1 hour and 20 minutes less than the time ordinarily 
required for the flight. 

PERU 


CuTERVO-CHICLAYO HIGHWAY.—A highway through the mountains 
from Cutervo to Chiclayo is under construction, 180 men being 
employed on the work. Ten kilometers (6.2 miles) have been com- 
pleted, and it is hoped to reach Cochabamba, twice that distance 
from Cutervo, by next year. As on many of Peru’s new roads, the 
work is being dew by men who give a certain number of days’ labor 
yearly, in accordance with the highway law. 

AIR MAIL.—Since January 31 of this year the Administration 
General of Posts and Telegraphs has been conducting a weekly air 
mail service to Guayaquil, carrying ordinary and registered corre- 
spondence. This brings the chief ports of Ecuador and Peru into 
much quicker communication. 


SALVADOR 


New HIGHWAY.—On December 29, 1928, in the presence of the 
President of the Republic, distinguished officials, and many other 
persons, a fine highway was opened from the city of La Alegria to 
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the lake of the same name. This highway will undoubtedly stimu- 
late the cultivation of the fertile countryside through which it passes. 


VENEZUELA 


Bracon LiGHTs.—Continuing his policy of increasing navigation 
safeguards along the Venezuelan coast, President Gémez, on January 
15, 1929, authorized the expenditure of 340,000 bolivars in the 
purchase and installation of six new automatic beacon lights which 
will be placed at Punta Mosquitos, Punta de Araya, El Centinela 
cliff, Chimana Grande Island, Punta de Maspan, and El Borracho 
inlet. 






“LABOR AND PUBLIC 


ARGENTINA 


Report oF Burnau or Navication.—The total amount reported 
by the Director General of Navigation and Ports as spent in the 
construction and conservation of port works during 1928 was 48,014,- 
075.89 pesos. ‘This included, besides the handling of ordinary ship- 
ments of merchandise and other produce, necessary repair work in 
all ports, the dredging and placing of buoys in the La Plata, Parana, 
and Uruguay Rivers, establishment of motor tug service on the 
Parana River, installation of new electric cranes in the port of Buenos 
Aires, the sounding of the Uruguay River between Concepcion and 
Concordia, the making of numerous hydrographic studies, and special 
construction work, dredging, and widening of channels in the follow- 
ing: New port of Buenos Aires, Mar del Plata, Quequen, La Plata, 
Comodoro Rivadavia, Puerto Belgrano, Bahia Blanca, Tesoro: 
Puerto Militar, and Miramar. 


BOLIVIA 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS.—Since last February Challapata has been 
enjoying electric light and a drinking water supply. 


CHILE 


RECONSTRUCTION OF TaLca.—Talea, a city which suffered heavily 
in the disastrous earthquake which shook part of central Chile about 
six months ago, will be helped by the Government to the extent of 
10,000,000 pesos. This sum will be raised by a loan, service on which 
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will be met by a stamp tax on telegrams and cablegrams. It is hoped 
that the plan of the city will be substantially improved and more 
open spaces provided. 


COLOMBIA 


LOAN FOR PUBLIC WORKS.—The President has authorized the cities 
of Armenia and Calarea to contract loans with the Mortgage Bank 
of Colombia for a maximum of 200,000 pesos and 110,000 pesos, 
respectively, for the purpose of constructing important public works 
for those cities, such as water and sewer systems and an electric 
plant. 

HyDROELECTRIC POWER.—By virtue of Law No. 113 of 1928 the 
Colombian Congress authorized the President to engage foreign or 
Colombian experts to report on the potential hydroelectric power to 
be derived from the streams and waterfalls in the Sierra Nevada 
del Magdalena and the Central Cordillera, and from Honda Falls 
and Tota Lake. The Government is also authorized to engage, in 
agreement with the department governors, experts to study the pos- 
sible electrification of the railways and other uses of electricity. 
These experts are also to be requested to formulate a plan for the 
intermunicipal and departmental transmission of hydroelectric . 
power and for the erection of large central plants for the production, 
transmission, and distribution of electricity for all public, industrial, 
and domestic uses. 


COSTA RICA 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER.—In its session of January 23, 1929, 
the Municipal Council of Alajuela voted to take the steps necessary to 
extend electric light and power service to the central part of that 
eanton. Concepcion, San Antonio, Cacao, San Josecito, and Rio 
Segundo will be supplied by the new plant at Cacao and La Ceiba, 
Itiquis, San Isidro, and Sabanilla from Itiquis. A request will also 
be directed to the national government asking permission to use power 
from the Tacares plant in the more remote districts, such as Ojo de 
Agua and Turrucares. 


CUBA 


WatreRworks.—Waterworks which will afford an ample supply for 
all purposes are under construction in the towns of Jaruco and Villa 
de Guines. 


ECUADOR 


Watrerworks.—The National Assembly has issued a decree, signed 
by the President on January 14, 1929, appropriating the sum of 
600,000 sucres for the construction of the waterworks for the port of 
Manta. 
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GUATEMALA 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR SAN PeprRo Pinuta.—A contract concluded on 
December 25, 1928, by the municipality of San Pedro Pinula with an 
electrical engineer for the construction of a hydroelectric plant on the 
Jalapa River and the installation of electricity in that city was 
approved by President Chacon on January 14, 1929. 


HAITI 


Pusiic works.—The Public Works Service continues its activities 
in many directions. The end of the year 1928 saw the completion of 
another rural dispensary (see p. 531 for data on dispensary patients) 
in Saintard and an agricultural school in Gressier. Active operation 
and maintenance of canals on the Matheux irrigation system on the 
Arcahaie Plain was taken over by the service, an irrigation office being 
established at Arcahaie. Construction also continued on other public 
buildings; roads, bridges and trails; telephone, telegraph, and radio 
service, and municipal engineering works. 


HONDURAS 


SEWER SysTEMS.—Upon completion of the plan for the sewer sys- 
tem for the city of Tegucigalpa, the Government contracted with a 
Texan manufacturer for the necessary machinery and supplies. 
The installation of the system was begun immediately upon the 
recent arrival of the shipment. The city of Comayaguela is also to 
be provided with sewers. 7 


MEXICO 


CREATION OF LABOR OFFICE.—A section of Social Progress, created 
by an executive decree of recent date in the Department of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor to solve the problem of unemployment in 
Mexico, was opened on March 1, 1929. Functioning independently of 
the Bureau of Labor, it will endeavor to secure work for the unem- 
ployed through a central employment agency system and the crea- 
tion of new industrial developments. 


NICARAGUA 


LABOR ORGANIZATION.—The Cooperative Society of Organized 
Labor of Nicaragua was incorporated by executive decree of Decem- 
ber 7, 1928. While its central office will be in Managua branches 
will be founded in other cities and, if it is deemed advisable, in other 
Central American countries. Its chief objects are to foster the 
organization and education of labor in Nicaragua and Central America 
and to promote saving. It may increase its assets by trade, industry, 
banking, or any other legitimate means. 
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PERU 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS.—In 1921 the Government signed a contract 
with an American company for the construction of waterworks, sewers, 
paving, and garbage disposal plants in 30 cities. Since that time 
work has been under way in the following cities: Lima and its suburbs 
of Miraflores, Magdalena Nueva, Magdalena Vieja, and Barranco; 
Chosica, Callao, Arequipa, Cuzco, Puno, and Iquitos. Complete 
studies have been made for similar improvements in Huanuco, Huan- 
cayo, Ica, Ayacucho, and Payta, and are being finished for Ica, 
Chincha Alta, Abancay, Huaraz, Huancavelica, Sicuani, and other 
cities, where work will be commenced as soon as the respective esti- 
mates are accepted. 

The extent of the work in Lima may be taken as indicative of that 
in the other smaller cities: 120 kilometers of city and interurban 
highways, chiefly surfaced with concrete of varying thicknesses; 
waterworks doubling the former supply, which now amounts to 
90,000,000 liters daily, purified by chlorination and distributed by 
200 kilometers of water mains; 110 kilometers of sewers; and a garbage 
incinerator with a present capacity of 75 tons and a potential capacity 
of 150. 


URUGUAY 


COMMUNICATIONS BUILDING.—The new post office, telephone, and 
telegraph building recently completed in Montevideo was publicly 
opened for use on February 2, 1929. 


VENEZUELA 


PROGRESS OF DRAINAGE WORK.—It is reported by the Venezuelan 
consul general in New York that the laying of the new sewerage sys- 
tem in Caracas continued without interruption during the past year. 
According to the latest information available a total of 3,494.85 
meters (meter equals 3.28 feet) have now been constructed and 159 
houses connected to the new system. 










POPULATION AND! 
EX Gs MIGRATION 


COLOMBIA 


BUILDINGS FOR A SETTLEMENT.—Since the Government intends to 
settle colonists in El Tolima, the Ministry of Agriculture has asked 
for bids on constructing the necessary buildings, which are to include 
as a minimum a Catholic church, a hospital, schools with agricultural 
experiment grounds, and a building to receive new settlers and serve 
as a residence for the officials of the colony. The bid is also to 
include the cost of clearing the necessary land of trees. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EFFICIENT BIRTH REGISTRATION.—In order to secure more accurate 
data on birth registration, which data have been very defective in 
country districts and to some extent in various cities, the General 
Bureau of Statistics has supplied registers for distribution to local 
rural authorities, who are to carry birth certificates to the homes of 
new-born children, returning duplicate certificates to the proper 
official. In cities, such registers have been given to the municipal 
midwives and to physicians attending the poor. ‘These arrangements 
are of course in addition to the civil registry offices. 


ECUADOR 


Crnsus.—The National Assembly of Ecuador has issued a decree, 
siened by the President on January 25, 1929, directing the Executive 
to have a census of the population of the Republic taken immediately. 


PARAGUAY 


PROSPECTS FOR COLONIZATION.—A study of the Jose Berges colony 
by an advance agent for German colonization in Paraguay was com- 
pleted during February, and a very favorable report, in which he 
stated himself willing to recommend it to German emigrants, was sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Lands. This bureau subsequently offered 
him any data or publications he might consider helpful in attracting 
popular interest in the project. 


URUGUAY 


Poputation.—The National Bureau of Statistics has estimated 
that the population of Uruguay on December 31, 1928, reached a 
total of 1,807,538, an increase of 45,087 over that of the same date 
in 1927; of this number 23,922 represent natural increase and 21,165 
an influx due to immigration. The population of Montevideo is 
elven as 458,633. 
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CustoMs RECEIPTS.—The Buenos Aires customhouse reported 
receipts for the year 1928 of 356,708,491.38 pesos paper. This is 
34,320,075 pesos paper more than the total collections for the year 
1927, and although part of the increase is explained by the higher 
prices of exported products, it denotes at the same time an important 
increase in the volume of foreign trade. A comparison of customs- 
house receipts for the past 5 years is as follows: 


Year: Pesos, paper 
INO) Asie Sa ee cp atic yn Um SSS ge aah eNO ee NN, Fee 287, 830, 606. 58 
TLCS SS al he fea Nl cre tl IT Eh aR ere ease 328, 503, 611. 94 
AIRC) 2 Gate ee Ps seers hs Pale peat Pees een iy eo 303, 819, 523. 32 
do A 7 Reg cree le eee Meu ON Ma me Rite eae CE ee Ea 322, 388, 416. 38 
dO ko gta rain sea MI SES eo, Sot euteiches 356, 708, 491. 38 


Use or cuecxs.—A report of the Bankers’ Clearing House of 
Argentina for 1928 shows that checks to the value of 40,528,642,000 
pesos passed through that institution during the year. The following 
table, which serves as a means for comparison of the value of checks 
used each year since 1913, reveals an increasing yet not rapid accept- 
ance of the use of the check on the part of the Argentine public: 





Year: Pesos, paper Year: Pesos, paper 
Rees esa eee! Se 17, 652, 874, 000 NO Die Sire eyes ee 36, 544, 461, 000 
ATAU Seis es 12, 878, 804, 000 ES SS Si eh 34, 162, 559, 000 
UD QR ry Apis Ne Meee 13, 502, 433, 000 W158 PAS eset ie ra ON, 36, 821, 302, 000 
VAS Mees cas cea sa 15, 783, 775, 000 LEO) DA le testi oe SNRs 40, 173, 042, 000 
VIR ae wt eee ia 19, 048, 286, 000 TIGA ay ae ls ane 39, 852, 103, 000 
AAO) aaa eae Me 26, 935, 528, 000 POD Giese scayiy es aie 36, 904, 539, 000 
SLING fat teaches te 33, 664, 014, 000 TAS Aas ae ea EEE 38, 723, 124, 000 
LGD (seu enee a a es 43, 338, 558, 000 NO 2S teehee sane Lg 40,528, 642, 000 

CHILE 


MUNICIPAL FINANCES.—The Bureau of Municipal Budgets, created 
by Decree No. 2387 of May 8, 1928, secured from the municipalities 
of the Republic by means of a uniform blank a report on their budgets 
for this year, which are balanced at 86,251,600 pesos for ordinary 
receipts and expenditures and at 128,582,900 pesos for extraordinary 
receipts and expenditures, the latter not taking into account the sum 
of 38,600,000 pesos which the city of Santiago proposes to spend on 
paving. Contracts for 600,000 square meters of this paving have 
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already been awarded. The extraordinary expenditures will be made 
chiefly for public works, with a small part set aside for purchase of 
property and the service of loans. Included in the extraordinary 
receipts is the sum of 91,343,300 pesos to be derived from a loan. 

It was announced the latter part of January that a consortium of 
American bankers, headed by the Grace National Bank, would 
float a loan of 100,000,000 pesos for 52 municipalities. 


COLOMBIA 


NATIONAL REVENUE.—The Bogota press states that in 1928 the 
national revenues amounted to nearly 80,000,000 pesos, or an increase 
of about 18,000,000 pesos over those of the previous year. In 
December alone 8,000,000 pesos were received, an amount larger 
than the total for the free three months of the year, and 3 000,000 
pesos greater than the collections for November. 


COSTA RICA 


PURCHASE OF NATIONAL SECURITIES.—According to information 
received through the press, the president of the board of directors of 
the National Insurance Bank recently instructed his agent in New 
York to purchase gold bonds of the 1926 foreign loan of Costa Rica 
to the amount of 100,000 colones, the purpose being to invest a 
portion of the profits of the bank each year in bonds of the external 
debt until, if possible, it holds all outstanding securities of the nation. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


FInaNncrIAL Commission.—On March 2 of this year President Vas- 
quez cabled the Hon. Charles G. Dawes, then Vice President of the 
United States, requesting his expert assistance in solving the finan- 
cial problems of the Dominican Republic. General Dawes was asked 
to organize and head an advisory commission to go to that country 
and recommend methods for improving its national and municipal 
financial system, including the Scientific preparation of budgets and 
efficient methods for Government control of expenditures. General 
Dawes accepted by cable on the same day, and left for the Dominican 
Republic on March 28. 

ECUADOR 


GOVERNMENT AGREEMENT WITH BANK.—The official paper of 
Neuador, the Registro Oficial, published on January 16, 1929, the 
agreement signed by the National Government and the Central Bank, 
by which the Government recognizes its debt to the bank for certifi- 
cates “A” and “B,”’ which on December 31, 1927, amounted to the 
sum of 12,487,452 sucres. According to the terms of the agreement 
the Government promises to pay interest on the debt at the rate of 
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6 per cent annually, gradually amortizing the total amount due by 
yearly installments of 1,000,000 sucres. 

Bonp IssuE.—The Government of Ecuador guaranteed by a con- 
tract signed in Quito on February 1, 1929, the million-dollar bond 
issue of the Mortgage Bank. 


HONDURAS 


REVENUES, EXPENDITURES AND PAYMENT OF OBLIGATIONS.—The 
revenues of the Republic in the year 1928 totaled 12,029,870.44 
pesos and expenditures 11,365,261.59 pesos, thus giving a balance of 
664,608.85 pesos. Consular revenues alone amounted to 983,754.84 
pesos. This latter revenue, in addition to covering the obligations 
of the external debt and meeting the expenses of the diplomatic and 
consular service, is yielding a yearly surplus. 

Public credit received particular attention last year, as is shown by 
the expenditure of nearly double the amount which the budget had 
appropriated for this purpose. This expenditure reached 2,286 ,675.42 
pesos, divided as follows: 





Payment to banks and railroad companies-_-_------------------- 260, 929. 66 

Bonds of the internal debt, interest and customhouse notes-_- ---- 359, 218. 61 

Arrears of salaries and pensions and cash supplements- - -_------ 1, 178, 148. 09 

TeBpselece Diao Wee's) OS eet ea hae, see nace Ne Ske LA ear Se ne ge oer tp 399, 597. 04 

Extraordinary expenditures____________-_-------------------- 88, 782. 02 

USCS yee AA cre ey eee ates 2, 286, 675. 42 
MEXICO 


Bank oF Mexico report.—The following information was taken 
from a report of the operations of the Bank of Mexico during the 
year 1928, as presented at a general meeting of the stockholders on 
March 4, 1929: 


The total transactions of the bank during #928 amounted to 19,056,350,602.81 
pesos, or 1,945,912,765.91 pesos more than those of the previous year; profits 
were 3,700,000 pesos. Active accounts which on December 21, 1927, totaled 
8,110 with a combined value of 28,489,026.18 pesos increased to 16,167, aggre- 
gating 33,686,163.97 pesos, by the end of the year 1928. Of these 6,604, amount- 
ing to 10,717,397.27 pesos, were in branch banks. The number of checks paid 
during 1927 was 572,814, for the amount of 1,149,187,520.84 pesos, while in 
1928 726,944 checks totaling 1,318,492,811.91 pesos were paid. A total of 
144,730 domestic drafts and 96,344 foreign drafts aggregating 419,450,096.73 
pesos and 366,769,494.36 pesos, respectively, passed through the bank during 
1928 as against 198,786 domestic and 74,493 foreign drafts for 386,141,053.39 
pesos and 519,616,137 pesos, respectively, bought and sold during 1927. 
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PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON DEBT.—On February 14, 1929, the De- 
partment of the Treasury transferred a sum of 481,580.30 pesos to 
the Bank of Mexico for the payment of interest on the Agrarian debt 
as follows: 


First series: 


Pesos Pesos 
(OpORUT GNOME, GIN oh hee ee ree pal et ee Oem er 393, 965. 00 
Bartell coupon Sry seks mem atees Cesena 2s eee 51, 987. 71 
——_—_——— 445, 952. 71 
DEC OMGRSC ICS re ees ee a ern npee ea mrcape oS seas Jona Si eal Oat were ey ee 35, 627. 59 
BGS erin Ee re nee eS ad dr ae a LA OLS TTR oe DG SM i SEES _ 481, 580. 30 


PANAMA 


Bonp 1ssuEs.—Formal authorization for the signing of the contract 
for the fourth $1,000,000 first-mortgage bond issue by the Banco 
Nacional of Panama was granted by the cabinet on February 20, 
1929. The proceeds of this issue, as in the three previous cases, are 
to be used for loans on first mortgages in Panama City and the 
interior. The bonds of this issue bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent and are redeemable in 20 years. Much building is now going 
on in Panama. 

PERU 


BupGet For 1929.—The budget for 1929 is balanced at 12,583,636 
Peruvian pounds. The expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Peruvian pounds 


Ihe cisla hive pOWels = mean ace ee ee Oi oe ES 374, 398 
IRetiomell lestisiliuimesi. pe = Se eee 20, 580 
IM GiostiRy Ot wae IbnuewiOrs ~~. 2s ee ee Le 1, 878, 075 
IMMarsey? OF INoneieAn Ai iIes= 3 SS eee 350, 823 
Mitra Sitiraygr@ Tine USGI C Cece eee pee ee 1, 856, 434 
IMimistrynofsbimaa Cee ss-s25 Se a oe ies Set ey 4, 444, 549 
IMG ETSI eA ONE NE OL Ss ae ta ay Ps ES apd een ye 1, 683, O81 
Mitimnis trayrotig Iain ph wee atte ore tee i 2 ler pe ea 675, 717 
Mitosuiey @r Ieimomme wom bso ee ee ek 1, 299, 979 

AR Git eal ea ean eM Rae i Sed OO eae ele 12, 583, 636 

SALVADOR 


INCREASE IN VARIOUS REVENUES.—The increase in the 1928 
receipts from stamped paper and revenue stamps over that for 1927 
was 102,342 colones, the receipts for the former being 834,700 colones 
and for the latter 732,358 colones. 

Duties paid at the Sonsonate customhouse also showed an appre- 
ciable increase, being 5,193,347 colones last year and 4,189,196 
colones in 1927. 
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URUGUAY 


BupGeEtT For 1928-29.—According to information received through 
the United States consulate in Montevideo, the budget of the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay for the year 1928-29 is estimated as follows: 


RECEIPTS 





Source Pesos 
DD SEXO RE ee eke eS As oe ph 2 aN a eee os 11, 270, 200. 00 
indirect taxes, including scustoms dutiess= 4222 ——- 2-2 36, 720, 600. 00 
Revenue-producing services_-_-_-_---------------------------- 1, 687, 084. 00 
Reimbursement of interest and service charges guaranteed by 

IER ST Ail Gennes arte al ae ane sal ie SEE Yarn SEI Ne or 1, 579, 300. 00 
Profits from various institutions, such as State Insurance Bank, 

(Sh SE Se a eA A a aT i) EG ec a na 1, 837, 200. 00 
Unapplied or unallotted balances from previous budget-- ---- ~~~ 200, 000. 00 
Excess of receipts on railway guarantee______________---__-_- 467, 000. 00 
Interest on deposited balances of 6 per cent gold loan________~_ 200, 000. 00 
IMIS Ce ata COUT Spee eae) ee ae ay ean Ls Ee ee i 100, 000. 00 

To UE eM che MN ce ee Ni Rc a ae 54, 061, 384. 00 

EXPENDITURES 

ATG Basa Gikv Cos) © Wie Teese es ate ay OY ee are ls A 1, 011, 981. 22 
J bq XSLON AINE) 4 OXON ILE) gheech ta is MAELO SAR ave geen eee ee CAN Re So pee 210, 870. 45 
Ministry okvinterion as. aan 2 Melee es ee eee 4, 379, 396. 76 
MamistrygoteHoreigimplvelaulomst pst es eee yee epee mee gee 673, 486. 00 
Mimistrysofen Vanya die Vtair inne es er eee ey 8, 6388, 139. 74 
Miimistrycotathve pine als uy: yess) eects Ge SS Ay eee an eee 3, 562, 391. 20 
Ministryof Rublichlinstruction= =s25 02] 2. eae ees 8, 917, 132. 00 
Ministry sofelndustriesece mete ie, 5 ees ee SO 1, 577, 185. 52 
MbinisAy Or leMlole \omks2 5 oa a eee ee 1, 272, 368. 00 
EIN WUC ge wh YU SS a raf gc WO UN AE aS te na 1, 062, 860. 00 
Fore pra Ce hen bine aS aR ty eg eae yD eA ON 10, 075, 848. 07 
iiGernially cle lobes ig seas ees ae Soup nee Sarr ay a seer Le ee OY a ee tlt 6, 039, 725. 61 
SUMO ema GUO See sy i ek a Me Meee Fe ites a ye es er 2, 287, 452. 00 
WaArlOUS Credits sn fa sires ee gas a PE Perera ote Sah eee ae a 733, 566. 36 
Renstons andere tine emits ayers 2 in Seep ys en mare ee ey es 3, 785, 575. 80 
er teal epee pag iss a pslr tp i eae P= Ree SS ag gare tae 54, 227, 928. 73 


Mortcace LoANs.—Mortgage loans to the number of 6,330 and 
value of 38,292,207 pesos were issued in Uruguay during the year 
1928 and 5,660 loans to the value of 30,785,238 pesos were canceled. 
These figures are slightly less than those for the previous year, when 
6,780 loans for a total of 40,801,186 pesos were made and 5,720 loans 
totaling 34,943,814 pesos canceled. 

TRANSACTIONS OF STOCK EXCHANGE.—The total value of transac- 
tions made through the Stock Exchange of Uruguay during the year 
1928 was 66,419,984 pesos, a sum which represented 97.28 per cent 
of the par value of the stock transferred. This is an unusual per- 

43711—29— Bull: 5 _—7 
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centage, being higher than that of any year since 1912. Transactions 
for the past five years were as follows: 

















Percentage 

Year Par value | Sale price of par 

| value 

Pesos Pesos 2 

TOQ4 ce = 3 GEE eg ea te Oe DE eC Oat es 57, 109, 890 | 59, 282, 739 88. 33 
HSC) 2 esd Peel cies Se SETA Uy See Oa ee VN te 55, 589, 236 | 48, 681, 307 87. 57 
LO Gee ea cecal Seat Ere foe a aps 76, 851, 439 70, 615, 371 91. 88 
TLS 7 he ss La pe Ae 71, 902, 745 | 69, 517, 173 96. 68 
IK SVE RA Ne pe eae ec DOs cipal | ee 68, 271, 256 | 66, 419, 984 97. 28 









EDUCATION 1» 
- FINE ARTS ; 


ARGENTINA 


Girt to MusruM.—The Director of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory announced during January that a number of fine specimens of 
various species new to the museum had been given that institution 
by the party of Government scientists recently returned from the 
South Orkney Islands. According to the director, the collection 
represents a most valuable addition to the museum, not only because 
of the rarity of the specimens themselves but for the information 
given by the party regarding the various objects therein. A second 
expedition to the Orkneys under the direction of the Bureau of 
Meteorology left Buenos Aires on January 21, 1929, and it is hoped 
that still further information as well as other specimens may be 
obtained. 

BOLIVIA 


BoOLIviIAN PAINTINGS IN Maprip.—Larly this year the Fine Arts 
Club in Madrid had an exhibit of the works of the Bolivian painter 
Cecilio Guzmain Rojas. All the criticisms published in the papers 
of that city spoke in glowing terms of these paintings, many of which 
were of Bolivian scenes notable for their beauty of color. 

Economics Cius.—A few months ago the students in the La Paz 
National Institute of Commerce met to reorganize an Economics 
Club. It was decided to publish a club paper, the first number of 
which will soon appear. 
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BRAZIL 


BRAZILIAN EDUCATOR LECTURES IN THE UNITED StTatTEs.—On Feb- 
ruary 20 Mr. C. Delgado de Carvalho, professor of sociology in 
the Collegio Pedro II of Rio de Janeiro, delivered a lecture at the 
University of Delaware on The General Conditions of Brazilian Eco- 
nomic Development. Introducing his subject with a brief geo- 
eraphical and historical sketch of Brazil, the lecturer made a study 
of its present social and economic situation, with special reference to 
the opportunities for exchanges with the United States along intel- 
lectual and cultural lines. Professor Delgado de Carvalho is at 
present making plans for reciprocal tours between students and 
teachers of the United States and Brazil, working under the auspices 
of the Pan American Union, the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, and the National Education Association of the United States, 
and the Research Institute of the Brazilian Historical and Geo- 
eraphical Institute and the National Education Association of 
Brazil. 

MopEL INSTITUTIONS.—One of the most important educational 
institutions in the State of Minas Geraes is the Instituto Electro- 
technico e Mecanico located at Itajuba. The creation of this insti- 
tution, as well as a large measure of its success, is due to the efforts of 
Dr. Theodomiro Santiago, a member of the Federal Chamber of 
Deputies. 

When the Government of Minas Geraes decided to establish a 
model agricultural school, Doctor Santiago presented to the President 
a plan for the reorganization of the Don Bosco Institute, a state 
orphanage. Under this plan, already approved by the Executive, the 
school, which has 60 hectares (hectare==2.47 acres) of arable land, 
will give instruction in fruit growing, gardening, and forestry to 
200 boys. 

CHILE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIversiITy oF Cuitn.—Sefor Armando Que- 
zada Acharaén has been appointed president of the University of Chile 
in Santiago. Sefior Quezada has been senator, several times a 
member of the cabinet, and a professor in the University of Chile. 

LIMITATION OF NUMBER OF STUDENTS.—The number of students 
permitted to enter the various schools of the University of Chile in 
1929 and of students from private universities allowed to take first- 
year examinations this year was limited by a decree of last January 
as follows: ce 

School of Juridical and Social Science of the University of Chile: 
Santiago, 50; Valparaiso branch, 20; School of Medicine, 80; School 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy, 60; School of Dentistry, 50; and Peda- 
gogical Institute: Spanish, 15; natural science, 15; French, 15. 
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Private universities, a total of 60 students of law, 30 of medicine, 30 
of dentistry, and 20 of pharmacy. 

This regulation is designed to prevent the overcrowding of the 
professions and of university classes. Hereafter the university 
council will fix the quota for admission in accordance with educational 
necessities. 

VACATION COURSES.—Summer courses were given in Santiago last 
January and February for the benefit of members of the teaching 
profession who specialize along various lines. One course was given 
for kindergarten teachers, another for instructors in physical educa- 
tion, a third for school inspectors, a fourth for those desiring to teach 
in the new experimental schools, and a fifth for teachers of German. 
The first four were given by the Ministry of Education and the last 
under the auspices of the Chilean-German Cultural Institution. 

Daron ScHoots SPECIALIST FROM UNITED States.—Miss Char- 
lotte Keefe, assistant to Miss Parkhurst of the Dalton Schools, has 
been engaged by the Chilean Government to introduce this year 
certain phases of the system in the public schools of the Republic. 

CHANGES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION.—The office of director 
general of secondary education has recently been created. The staff 
will include a director, supervisors, and employees. The commercial 
schools which were under jurisdiction of the former department of 
secondary education are now to be subordinate to the head of the 
Higher Commercial Institute. 


COLOMBIA 


PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL FOR SUBNORMAL CHILDREN.—Sefor 
Bernardo Tob6én Sierra, an experienced educator who has held many 
important positions, has been appointed principal of the school for 
subnormal children in Bogota. He proposes to make the training 
chiefly industrial in nature. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—The Ministry of Industries has con- 
tracted with the principal of the San Bernardo Institute of Bogota 
for the establishment and maintenance in that institution of a section 
offering instruction in practical elementary agriculture. This con- 
tract, made in conformity with Law No. 75 of 1926, obligates the 
Government to give the institute an annual subsidy of 15,000 pesos 
for the maintenance, extension, and improvement of land and 
buildings, teachers’ salaries, agricultural experiments, purchase of 
machinery, seed, fertilizers, animals, and other necessities, the for- 
mation of a permanent agricultural exposition or museum, and other 
similar purposes. 

COSTA RICA 


Swiss EDUCATORS.—Four Swiss teachers of recognized ability, 
recently engaged by the Department of Education, arrived in San 
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Jose on January 25, 1929, to take up their duties as instructors in 
the high school and Young Women’s School of that city. 


CUBA 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR PHYSICIANS.—The Habana press stated in 
February that Doctor Lambert, a representative of the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, was intending to visit 
Cuba. One of the chief purposes of his stay was to choose six young 
Cuban physicians to study in the United States on fellowships 
provided by the Foundation. 

CoNGRESS OF NOTARIES.—From March 1 to 4 of this year a national 
congress of notaries took place in Habana at the suggestion of Dr. 
Baldomero Grau, dean of the School of Notaries. Many brilliant 
papers on legal social, and economic subjects were presented and 
discussed. 

NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE.—Regulations have recently 
been published governing the National Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion at Habana, created by a decree of June 30, 1928. Candidates 
for entrance who have no secondary school diploma nor one of higher 
education must pass physical and character tests, as well as an exam- 
ination covering the lower elementary school course. The 2-year 
course of study leads to the diploma of teacher of physical education. 


GUATEMALA 


DposITORY LIBRARY.—By virtue of an executive decree of Janu- 
ary 14, 1929, the Guatemalan section of the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union was formally designated an official 
depository for all publications of the Government of Guatemala. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—Owing to the increased popularity of 
and demand for domestic textiles, President Chacén has authorized 
the establishment of industrial schools in Momostenango and San 
Pedro Sacatepeque, to be devoted solely to instruction in the making 
of hand-woven textiles. 

STUDY OF NATIVE FLORA.—It has been Jearned through the press 
that Prof. Frederik Morton, Director of the Botanical Station in 
Vienna and author of numerous treatises published by the Hallster 
Museum in that city, recently spent several months in Guatemala 
engaged in making a careful study of native flora upon which 
he intends to write a book. After leaving Guatemala he went to 
Salvador to engage in similar studies. 


HAITI 


EXTENSIVE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM.—The Government has 
recently appropriated $600,000 for the erection of 12 industrial schools 
in Port au Prince, $100,000 for the construction of rural agricultural 
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schools, and $25,000 for an industrial school at St. Marc. The indus- 
trial schools in the capital will have a capacity of 500 students each. 
EVENING scHooLs.—Evening schools were opened a few months ago 
in Maissade, Savanne-Carree, and Dessalines. | & f= 
Reparr sHop.—The Hinche agricultural school has started a prac- 
tical shop for the repair of Government automobiles, agricultural 
machinery, refrigerating apparatus, etc. 


HONDURAS 


GENERAL PRIMARY SCHOOL LAW.—A law of April 25, 1928, provides 
for free, nonsectarian public education, compulsory for children 
between 7 and 15 years of age. The following are some of its chief 
provisions: 


Schools according to the necessity of each place and the means at hand are to 
be provided at the seat of each municipality and district, kindergartens for 
children between 4 and 7 years of age and schools for adults at the seat of each 
department and in each municipality when possible, and itinerant schools in 
sparsely populated sections. The Government will grant subventions for the 
construction of school buildings, which should be planned to meet the regulations 
laid down by the school architect and the director of primary schools, while rural 
schools should have sufficient land for experimental purposes, to be carried on 
according to the agricultural needs of the community. The local authorities 
must furnish school supplies. 

The schools will be in charge of the following classes of officials and teachers: 
Principals, assistant principals, and teachers. The latter are divided as follows: 
Regular teachers (classified according to whether in charge of a grade or a class 
of several grades), substitute teachers, and special teachers. Teachers must 
possess a teacher’s diploma or certificate or satisfactory experience, be 20 years 
of age if men and 18 if women, and be of good character. The following are 
not permitted to teach in public schools: Clergymen or persons working directly 
for any religious organization; persons with physical or mental defects; those 
who have been discharged from any public office for incompetency or immorality, 
or those who have been brought into court. 

The school year lasts from February 1 to the end of November, and the course 
of study, which includes on the average 35 hours of work a week, consists of the 
following subjects: Spanish, arithmetic, reading, writing, geography, history, 
elementary natural sciences, object lessons, civics, ethics and good manners, 
drawing, manual training, agriculture, singing, physical training, and educational 
games. 

The office of the director general of primary education will be in charge of the 
director general and four assistants, while a similar organization will be in charge 
of primary education in each department. 


MEXICO 


PRIZES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE.—By virtue of an act of Con- 
egress of recent date two national grand prizes of 10,000 pesos each 
were created to be awarded annually to the author of the best literary 
work and the person making the greatest scientific contribution during 
the year, respectively. Only persons who are Mexican by birth 
will be eligible. 
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Pe COLLEGE BECOMES SEPARATE UNIT.—An _ executive 
decree was issued on February 13, 1929, providing for the separation 
of the Teachers’ College from the School of Philosophy and Letters. 
This change is the result of a series of studies made by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Education and the president of the 
National University and will greatly improve the organization of the 
Teachers’ College. Courses will be given in the latter to prepare 
students for instructors in the secondary, vocational, and preparatory 
schools. The School of Philosophy and Letters will continue its regular 
courses and grant degrees in history, philosophy, and sciences. 


NICARAGUA 


NEw SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—Congress recently appropriated 16,000 
cérdobas for suitable school buildings in El Viejo, Cinco Pinos, Cuaji- 
niquilapa, San Pedro, Somotillo, San Rafael del Norte, Concordia, 
and Yali. 

ScHoot census.—The Minister of Public Instruction has instructed 
local government officials throughout the country to take a census of 
all children between the ages of 5 and 14 years, in both city and 
country. The purpose of obtaining these figures is to provide schools 
in centers where they are needed and thus work toward the disappear- 
ance of illiteracy. 

PARAGUAY 


CHILEAN AND BraziLiaNn Fitms.—A film of contemporary Chilean 
life prepared for exhibition in the Ibero American Exposition, depicting 
various phases of national, economic, and industrial development, 
was shown in Asuncion on January 23, 1929, before an interested and 
appreciative audience. It was the first time that the film had been 
publicly shown in South America and was made the occasion for a 
demonstration of the friendly feeling existing between the two peoples. 
So great was the interest manifested in the picture that it was shown 
for a second time on February 8, 1929. 

A similar film depicting the natural resources and industrial and 
cultural progress of Brazil was also recently shown in Asuncion on 
several occasions, first to members of the diplomatic corps and after- 
wards at the German Club. 


SALVADOR 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 1928.—Last year there were in Salvador 868 
Government schools, 551 in cities and 317 in the country, staffed by 
1,636 teachers. The total registration was 41,183 and average attend- 
ance 22,832, or 55 per cent. The Primary Education Council is 
waging an intensive campaign to raise the percentage of attendance 
this year. 
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New scuoou.—On January 28 last the Meardi graded school, the 
gift of Sefor Mauricio Meardi to the nation, was opened in the city 
of Berlin. President Romero Bosque and other distinguished guests 
were present. 

CorRRECTIONAL ScHOOL.—A correctional school for minors was 
opened in La Ceiba a few months ago by the Somasca Order, the 
President of the Republic attending the inaugural ceremony. There 
are already 40 pupils in the school. 

SALVADOREANS WIN PRIZE.—Sefiores Alcides Chacon and Manuel 
Antonio Valle were among the 12 prize winners in a scenario contest 
recently conducted by the Remsta Universal of Mexico City. The 
scenarios, of which 842 were submitted, were judged for both plot and 
literary quality. 

UNITED STATES 


Prosect ror INTER-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF EpucaTIon Asso- 
CIATIONS.—Invitations have been sent by the president of the National 
Education Association of the United States to the Latin American 
countries to participate in an informal inter-American convention 
oneducation at Atlanta, Ga., to be held at the time of the sixty-seventh 
annual meeting of the National Educational Association from June 
28 to July 4. This gathering will discuss the formation of an inter- 
American federation of education associations, a movement which is 
sponsored by the national association. Cooperating committees are 
being appointed in all the American countries to assist the organizing 
secretary of the federation, Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett. 


URUGUAY 


SPECIAL CLASSES FORMED.—Four special classes in which particular 
attention will be given to mentally retarded children have been organ- 
ized as an experiment in the Montevideo school system. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY.—A legislative decree was 
passed on January 10, 1929, providing for the creation of a school of 
chemistry and pharmacy in the University of Uruguay, Montevideo. 
Two general courses will be offered—the first a 4-year course leading 
to the degree of pharmaceutical chemist, and the second a course 
covering five years’ study and leading to a degree in industrial 
chemistry. A degree of doctor of chemistry will also be granted 
upon the completion of an additional year’s study and presentation 
of a thesis based on some original work of scientific investigation. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY.—The following is a summary of a report for 
the year 1928 submitted by the National Library in Montevideo: 

During the year 1928 a total of 45,648 printed works and manuscripts were 
consulted by the 36,639 readers who visited the library. New works acquired 


during the year through purchase, exchange, and donation numbered 4,206. 
Aside from its regular routine duties, the library has continued sending collections 
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of books to libraries in the various American capitals, and contributed to many 
private libraries both in Uruguay and other countries which have requested its 
aid. It has also at the solicitation of the central committee for the Uruguayan- 
Argentine Book Exposition in Madrid and Barcelona appointed a local committee 
to plan and arrange a representative collection of 1,400 volumes to be sent to 
the exposition, and afterwards presented to the National Library of Madrid for 
its permanent collection. 


VENEZUELA 


CELEBRATION OF CENTENARY.—The centenary of the death of 
Dr. Cristébal Mendoza, honored as a profound thinker, jurist, and 
historian as well as Venezuela’s first chief executive, was celebrated 
by the National Academy of History in Caracas on February 8, 
1929, at which time a special session was held and his portrait un- 
veiled in the library of that learned institution. Among the great 
literary achievements of Dr. Cristébal Mendoza stands out the 
publication, in cooperation with Francisco Javier Yanez, of a 22- 
volume collection of historical documents on the war for independence 
and the life of Sim6én Bolivar, and it is especially interesting to recall 
that it was Doctor Mendoza who proposed that the title of Liberator 
be given the great General Bolivar. 

Letters oF StmOn Botivar.—In accordance with a recent decision 
of the President, a new 10-volume edition of the letters of General 
Simon Bolivar, collected by General O’Leary, one of his most able 
officers, will be compiled. Since efforts are being made to bring to 
light every detail connected with the war for independence and the 
life of the Liberator, it is supposed that the new edition will contain 
much fresh information. 






Jl. SOCIAL WELFARE xp. eC 
EX @a:, PUBLIC HEALTH ; .@_25 


ARGENTINA 


VACATION TRIPS FOR CHILDREN.—An ambitious health program 
was carried out by the National Council of Education in Buenos 
Aires during the summer just past when it arranged and supervised 
trips to the seaside, countryside, and upland regions for the city 
school children subnormal in health. Several groups of 230 children 
were sent to Mar del Plata, while others were taken to Baradero, 
and still others to the upland regions at Tandil, this year being the 
first time the two latter places were selected for the vacation period. 
Accompanied by physicians, nurses, and other capable attendants, 
the children were given the best of care and attested by their in- 
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creased weight and the improvement of their general condition the 
benefits of a 25-day vacation spent in a well-ordered life admidst 
healthful and hygienic surroundings. 


BOLIVIA 


FEDERATION OF La Paz WELFARE SOCIETIES.—Last February, at 
the invitation of the officers of a society called ‘“‘The Friends of the 
City,’’ representatives of that and the Women’s Charity Society, 
Child Welfare Society, St. Vincent de Paul Society and Antitubercu- 
losis League met to consider united action. It was decided to form 
the Federation of La Paz Welfare Societies, in which each of the mem- 
ber organizations will preserve its autonomy while serving the public 
better through cooperation for the attainment of their common 
purposes. 

BouiviaN ATHuetic FepEration.—This federation was recently 
organized by several athletic associations in La Paz and various 
departmental capitals. The Chilean Association of Athletic Sports 
has offered its cooperation in securing the entrance of Bolivia into the 
South American Athletic Confederation. 


BRAZIL 


Antonio FrerREIRA DO AMARAL.—Marshal Antonio Ferreira do 
Amaral, a brilliant figure in the medical world and president of the 
Brazilian Red Cross, died at Estiva on February 18, 1929. 

Marshal Ferreira do Amaral served his country as head of the 
Army Central Hospital, where he founded the first school for nurses 
in Brazil, and later as Director of the Medical Corps. Before his 
retirement from active service in 1924 Marshal Ferreira do Amaral 
had devoted much of his time to the work of the Brazilian Red Cross, 
representing this organization at both the First and Second Pan 
American Red Cross Congress. 

ScHOOL HYGIENE.—In an interview published in the Jornal do 
Brasil of Rio de Janeiro for February 8, 1929, Dr. Oscar Clark, 
inspector general of the school hygiene service of the Federal district, 
speaks of the progress of child welfare in Rio de Janeiro. On taking 
charge of the department Doctor Clark visited the schools of the 
city and, after acquainting himself with the health conditions pre- 
vailing among the students, decided to install a system by which 
school physicians could record on cards all the information relative 
to the physical and mental condition of the pupils, with notes on the 
sanitary and social condition of their homes. To put the system 
into practice the physicians visited the children’s parents, thus 
learning the insanitary conditions under which a large percentage of 
the population of school age was living, due not only to poverty 
but to ignorance on the part of the parents of the most elementary 
concepts of hygiene. To remedy this condition a system of visiting 
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nurses has been established to serve as a connecting link between the 
home and the school. 

This system of card records and home visits has been a great aid 
to preventive medicine by bringing before physicians the large 
percentage of children who, although apparently healthy, suffer 
from minor ailments whose treatment was entirely neglected, at the 
risk of serious diseases. 

CHILE 


JUNIOR RED Cross MAGAZINE.—Under the title of Yo Sirvo (I 
Serve), an attractive little magazine is being published for the Chilean 
Junior Red Cross by its director, Dr. Pedro Lautaro Ferrer. The 
first number contains articles on the organization and purpose of the 
Junior Red Cross, a description of the Health Game, and several 
stories and poems, as well as attractive illustrations. 

HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—An important agreement has been 
made between the Bureau of Public Health and the Red Cross, 
looking toward the improvement of the health of all children in pri- 
mary schools throughout the Republic. As the object of the agree- 
ment is to avoid duplication of effort, the bureau will take charge of 
the health examinations of pupils and teachers, also providing public 
health nurses to assure cooperation with the home, while the Red 
Cross will assume the responsibility for establishing clinics for remedy- 
ing the defects found. 

CUBA 


NEW HOSPITAL FACILITIES—On February 16 last a pavilion for 
eirls suffering from leprosy was opened in the Hospital of San Lazaro. 
This addition was made at the suggestion of Dr. Carlos M. Pernia. 
On March 10 six pavilions for the tuberculous erected in Habana 
through the efforts of the Daughters of Isabella were ready to receive 
patients. It will be remembered that the Government is building a 
tuberculosis hospital with 300 beds in a suburb of Habana. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


SWIMMING cLUB.—The Government proposes to erect at Boca 
Chica, a picturesque seaside resort, a handsome building for a swim- 
ming club, equipped with all conveniences. This club is designed to 
attract more tourists to the beautiful Dominican coast. 


HAITI 


Pusuic Heats Service.—The following statistics for the month of 
January, 1929, give some idea of the activities of the Public Health 
Service: 


Hospitals: Admissions for all causes, 966; discharges, excepting deaths, 695; 
deaths, 88; outpatients, including rural clinics, 93,469; number of rural clinics, 
1,276; major operations, 158; minor operations, 412; X-ray examinations, 251; 
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Wasserman tests, 972; injections for treponematosis, neosalvarsan, salvarsan, 
bismuth, 38,806. z 
Sanitation: Properties inspected, 79,620; notifications sent because of viola- 
tions of sanitary regulations, 4,696. 
Quarantine: Foreign ships inspected, 76; airplanes inspected, 24. 


HONDURAS 


TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL.—Work on the tuberculosis hospital 
under construction in the pine groves near Tamara is well advanced, 
120,000 pesos having been spent by last February. When the 
hospital is completed it will consist of the following buildings: A 
central 2-story building containing offices and the residence of the 
superintendent, a pavilion 450 feet long for men, a pavilion of the 
same length for women, laundry and room for disinfection, living 
quarters for the Sisters of Charity acting as nurses and for servants, 
and clinical amphitheater. There will be room for 80 patients. In 
front of the main buildings there will be a small park in English 
style. The various sections will be connected by covered concrete 
walks. 

MEXICO 


ORGANIZATION OF CHILD WELFARE PROGRAM.—Called together by 
Dr. A. Aquilino Villanueva, chief of the Department of Public 
Health, a group of women of high social position met at Chapultepec 
on January 24, 1929, and organized themselves as a committee of 
child welfare for the purpose of taking active measures to lower the 
infant mortality rate of the Republic. Under the chairmanship of 
Sra. Carmen Garcia de Portes Gil, wife of the President of Mexico, 
a wide program has since been developed; with the cooperation of 
the section of education of the Bureau of Public Health extensive 
publications on child hygiene have been prepared, an important 
plan for the establishment of six health centers in the City of Mexico 
adopted, and the collection of a fund of 1,000,000 pesos begun. The 
health centers will be installed in buildings constructed for the 
purpose in the poorer sections of the city, each costing 39,000 pesos 
with an additional 6,000 pesos for furnishings and equipment. All 
efforts, however, are not being confined to the capital. The problem 
is one of national character and as such it is to be treated. Officials 
of the Bureau of Health in all ports, State capitals, and important 
cities have been pressed into service and within a short time local 
committees will be formed, funds collected, and child health centers 
similar to those in Mexico City established throughout the States. 

NEW ANESTHETIC.—Widespread publicity and much favorable 
comment has been given the announcement that Dr. Miguel Garcia, 
a young physician of Mexico City, has discovered and successfully 
demonstrated the use of injections of ethyl alcohol as an anesthetic 
in major operations. 
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SANITATION OF VERACRUZ—Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted for the establishment of a Cooperative Sanitary University in 
Veracruz to undertake the solution of all sanitary problems and 
maintain healthful conditions in that city by constant vigilance and 
the improvement of the water supply and drainage system. Com- 
posed of 6 physicians, a sanitary engineer, and 20 inspectors it began 
to function on March 1, 1929. The budget of 310,000 pesos will be 
met by funds supplied by the federal government, the state, and 
municipality, with assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


NICARAGUA 


PREPARATION OF VACCINE.—The Government of Nicaragua is plan- 
ning to establish laboratories for making vaccine against smallpox and 
rabies. Hitherto these vaccines have been imported, with loss of 
time and at an expense greater than their cost would be if made in 
the country. 

Lanp For Inp1Ans.—The President recently submitted to Congress 
a bill proposing that certain public land be given to the Indians and 
mestizos, not only for their benefit but for that of national agriculture 
in general. At the same time the bill would grant such persons the 
necessary means for the formation of small settlements which would 
permit them to live in conformity with modern conditions and thus 
conduce to the progress of the nation. 


PARAGUAY 


NEW HOSPITAL BUILDING AND CLINIC EQUIPMENT.—An executive 
decree was issued December 4, 1929, authorizing the National 
Bureau of Hygiene and Public Welfare to expend a sum of 70,000 
pesos paper in the construction of a building for the Villa de San 
Pedro regional hospital. 

The bureau has also been authorized by virtue of an executive 
decree of January 30, 1929, to purchase additional equipment to the 
value of 15,000 pesos paper for the Child Welfare and Maternity 
Clinic in Asuncion. 

CouRSE IN NuRsING.—A class of 14 young women recently suc- 
cessfully completed a course in nursing given by Dr. Alfredo Palacios, 
a well-known woman physician of Asuncion. 


PERU 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST BUBONIC PLAGUE.—In order to keep the 
country free from bubonic plague, an executive decree was issued on 
January 25, 1929, creating the National Antiplague Service, under 
the supervision and control of the Director General of Public Health, 
to oversee all antiplague measures. The decree requires that every 
building hereafter constructed shall be rat-proof, and also prescribes 
the manner of disposing of refuse, keeping food supplies, and other- 
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wise preserving conditions which will not attract rats. Provisions 
are also made for catching and poisoning these rodents. A flea 
living on the rat is the host of the bubonic plague germ. 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL.—The commission in charge of the construc- 
tion of the Julia Swayne Leguia Hospital for children has been 
authorized by the Government to contract a loan of 60,000 
Peruvian pounds for completing the building. 


VENEZUELA 


ACTIVITIES OF VARGAS HOSPITAL.—During the year from Decem- 
ber 1, 1927, to November 30, 1928, the general public clinic of the 
Vargas hospital in Caracas treated 6,206 persons and the gyneco- 
logical clinic 818. Besides the activities of these divisions, an 
important work was carried on by the itinerant clinic, which was 
reported to have treated 10,418 during the year. The hospital files 
have been reorganized and indexed so that it is now possible for a 
physician to get a complete history of any case treated there during 
the past five years, new equipment has been installed in the operating 
room, and a campaign begun against alcoholism. This last has 
taken rather an interesting form, as it is conducted by means of 
educational facts printed on the reverse side of the prescription 
blanks. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN.—Dr. Ramon Baez, an eminent 
intellectual and beloved philanthropist, died in Santo Domingo on 
March 4 last. Doctor Baez had in the course of his useful life filled 
the following important positions: President of the Republic, mayor 
of Santo Domingo, president of the university, director of the Padre 
Billini hospital and clinic, and deputy in congress. He was also a 
member of the Legion of Honor. His death was deeply mourned by 
all social aESee, 





Chief Executive is smapaeradl to enter into a contract ae a sclen- 
tific institution or a commission of experts on geodetic, geological and 
agricultural matters to draw maps of Panama showing its dimen- 
sions, its natural resources and their utilization. To this end the 
National Assembly voted the sum of 100,000 balboas. 
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: Date, 
Subject 1929 Author 
ARGENTINA 
Annual declared export returns of the Buenos Aires consular | Jan. 22 | George S. Messersmith, consul 
district for the year 1928. general at Buenos Aires. 
Declared exports of corned beef and roast beef for January, 1929_| Feb. 1 Do. 
Review of commerce and industries for January, 1929_________ Feb. 6) Dana C. Sycks, consul at 
Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA 
Review of commerce and industries for January, 1929_-._______ Feb. 5 Thomas S. Horn, consul at 
a Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Review of Santos consular district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1928_) Jan. 21 ied fe Fisher, consul at 
antos. 
SAO Jaw TirbUte COENMIOM es ocetsee aes oeesocesseoss == Gls 2 ©; Cameron consul at Sao 
Paulo. 
Cotton service notes from the Pernambuco consular district__|---do----- Nathaniel P. Davis, consul at 
Pernambuco. 
Market for American breakfast foods_.___________-__-__---_-__- Eero (oes Do. 
StreetipavingansCurity bass Paranaesss2 eee ee Eas Jan. 26 | C. R. Cameron. 
Brazilian babassu coconut palm__-_.-.-.-_.-------------------- Jan. 28 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
Automatic telephones to be installed in Rio de Janeiro-----_--- Jan. 29 Do. 
Rio de Janeiro mortality record during 1928_______-_-_-------- Feb. 5 Do. : 
mmhen929 budget torseernamibu col ss ses. ss eeses anaes eee Feb. 6 | Nathaniel P. Davis. 
Review of commerce and industries of Pernambuco district, |---do----- Do. 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1928, and for the year 1928. 
Films censored in Rio de Janeiro during 1928_________________- Feb. 8 | Claude I. Dawson. 
Bahia coffee market during January, 1929_____________________ Feb. 12 | Howard Donovan. 
Cocoa movement at Bahia during January, 1929_______-_---_-- Feb. 18 Do. 
Review of Brazilian commerce and industries for January, | Feb. 16 | Claude I. Dawson. 
1929. 
BancopAwxiliar dopeanae ie a= same se eee eee ene Feb. 18 | Gerald A. Drew, vice consul 
at Para. 
lbekexal TaoubaVas hay SEY) Jeb) Feb. 23 | C. R. Cameron. 
The Brazilian motion-picture market_________________________.| Feb. 27 | Claude I. Dawson. 
CHILE 
Declared export returns from Concepcion consular district, | Jan. 18 | Camden L. McLain, vice con- 
calendar year 1928. sul at Concepcion. 
Chile’s 1929 extraordinary budget for the development and | Jan. 24 | Carl F. Deichman, consul gen- 
construction of public works, Law No. 4495 enacted Dec. 7, eral at Valparaiso. 
1928, to become effective on Jan. 1, 1929. 
Consolidated municipal loan for construction work, and con- | Jan. 30 Do. 
solidated budget of Chilean municipalities for 1929. 
Review of commerce and industries of Iquique district, quarter |---do_---- Robert R. Bradford, consul at 
ended Dee. 31, 1928. Iquique. 
Eaiports of agricultural machinery into southern Chile, 1922- | Feb. 4 | Camden L. McLain. 
1927. 
All construction and development enterprises in Chile to be | Feb. 6 | Carl F. Deichman, consul gen- 
executed under the supervision of a Director General of Pub- eral at Valparaiso. 
lic Works; Decree No. 74 of Jan. 8, 1929. 
Valparaiso port work construction opportunity_________-_-___- Feb. 9 Do. 
Annual review of commerce and industries of Chile for the year | Feb. 12 Do. 
1928. 
COLOMBIA 
Review of the commerce and industries of the Medellin con- | Jan. 20 | Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at 
sular district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1928. at Medellin. 
Fregra of the third National Congress of Colombian Coffee |} Jan. 30 Do. 
rowers. 
Review of the Cartagena consular district, quarter ended Dec. | Feb. 4 | William P. Robertson, consui 
31, 1928. at Cartagena. ‘ 
Review of the Santa Marta district for quarter ended Dec. 31, | Feb. 28 | Howard F. Diehl, vice consul 
1928. at Santa Marta. 
Review of the Santa Marta district for the year 1928___________ Mar. 4 Do. 
COSTA RICA 
November and December review of Costa Rica______-_-__--_- Jan. 3 Rae Unckles, vice consul at 
an Jose. 
Hecuction in import duty on album scontaining views of Costa | Feb. 25 | Edward Caffery, consul at San 
ica. Jose. 
Regulations governing the operation of pharmacies and drug |_--do-__-_- Do. 
stores in Costa Rica. 
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: Date, 
Subject 1929 Author 
CUBA 
Declared exports of sugar, molasses, and tobacco at all consular | Feb. 20 | L. J. Kenna, consul general at 
offices in Cuba during December, 1928. Habana. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Declared exports from Santo Domingo district for calendar year | Jan. 20 | William B. Lawton, vice consul 
1928. ; at Santo Domingo City. 
ithe buttenanducheesenndustry= see Feb. 9 | W.A. Bickers, consul at Puerto 
Plata. 
Extent of promotion of road improvement program and in- | Feb. 19 Do. 
creased trade as a result of the visit of delegates to the Pan- 
American Highway Commission in 1924, 1926, and 1927. 
Production of raw sugar in the 1928-29 season on Feb. 1, 1929___| Feb. 20 Do. 
ECUADOR 
4 1928 
Review of commerce and industries for November, 1928__-____- Dec. 15 | W. Allen Rhode, consul gen- 
eral at Guayaquil. 
1929 
IRENA? More IDXeeevanloeye, IPI} es Jan. 16 Do. 
Commerce and industries for the month of January, 1929_______ Feb. 13 Do. 
GUATEMALA 
| 
Improved railway communication with Mexico_______________ | Feb. 14 | G. K. Donald, consul general 
at Guatemala. 
Liquidation of the Banco Americano de Guatemala___________| Feb. 25 Do. 
HAITI | 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Haiti, 1928______ Feb. 19 | George D. LaMont, vice con- 
| sul at Port au Prince. 
HONDURAS 
Annual report of the Director General of Sanitation of the | Feb. 20 | George P. Shaw, consul at 
Republic of Honduras. | Tegucigalpa. 
Report of the Minister of Government, Justice, and Sanitation_|_--.do____ Do. 
Review of commerce and industries of the Puerto Castilla dis- | Feb. 22 | Winfield H. Scott, vice consul 
trict for calendar year 1928. at Puerto Castilla. 
Analysis of annual declared exports from the Tegucigalpa dis- | Feb. 23 | George P. Shaw. 
trict for 1928. 
NICARAGUA | 
Rainfall in Puerto Cabezas during calendar year 1928__________ Feb. 7 Samuels z a Fletcher, consul at 
uefields. 
Review of commerce and industries in western Nicaragua for |_..do____| Christian T. Steger, consul at 
January, 1929. at Corinto. 
Sanitation at Bluefields for November and December, 1928____| Feb. 15 | Samuel J. Fletcher. 
Report on sanitation for January, 1929_--------_--------______ Feb. 18 Do. 
Review of commerce and industries of Bluefields consular dis- | Feb. 20 Do. 
trict calendar year ended Dee. 31, 1928. 
PANAMA | 
Reviews Lon vaniatyael 929 see a eee eee eee eee eee ee ee | Feb. 7|H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Panama City. 
Review of commerce and industries of Colon consular district | Feb. 15 | Charles P. Payne, vice consul 
for calendar year 1928. at Colon. 
SALVADOR 
Review of commerce and industries for January, 1929_________ | Feb. 1 | S. L. Wilkinson, consul general 
at San Salvador. 
American company contracts for purchase of Salvadoran elec- | Feb. 15 Do. 
tric power plants. 
URUGUAY 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter Dec. 31, 1928__| Jan. 24 | C. Carrigan, consul general at 
Montevideo. 
Report on sugar period from Jan. 1, 1928, to Jan. 1, 1929_______| Feb. 20 | Morris N. Hughes, vice consul 
at Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of trade and industries of Puerto Cabello district cal- | Jan. 22 | George R. Phelan, vice consul 
endar year ended Dec. 31, 1928. at Puerto Cabello. — 
ING \axouteyl Chara yo key tenn ID RY (Cau eWtef ee oe ee ccc seaee Feb. 27 | Harry T. Dwyer, vice consul 
at La Guaira. 
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DreeisidrosAyorawenresidentotmhcuad ors essen ee ee ee ee 
Settlement of the Tacna-Arica Controversy_______ __________ .______._ 


Gorgas Memorial Laboratory of Tropical Medicine____________________ 


By Franklin Martin, M. D., Chairman, Board of Directors Gorgas Memorial Tnstitute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine; President, American College of Surgeons. 


Minas Geraes State School of Agriculture_____________________________ 
By P. H. Rolfs and C. Rolfs. 


Mexico/s Instituteof Hygienea sts oe wait: See Be 
Brazil Organizes a Forest Services. 2-220 __-- 5-22 22 es 
United States Enterprise in Chile__________________________ ee 
Peruvian Calendar Reform Committee -___-___-______-____________. 
Exhibition of Highway Machinery________.___ ._____________________- 
Pan American: Union: Notesi. 2 22 2S eg Bie 


International Treaties and Relations_____________________________ 


Bolivia-Pan American Republics—Brazil-Paraguay—Chile-Colombia—Colombia- 
Panama—Mexico-Pan American Republics—Venezuela. 


D SY SSS EY oo Sa ROL Ns Lg ae a Vo a ta ep lala a 
Costa Rica—Paraguay—Peru— Uruguay. 


oA KOS DURE o{ epee tl Mise AG eg a ee Ra aN a een NRCS 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—C hile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Ecuador—Haiti— 
Nicaragua—Peru— Uruguay. 

Industry, andiiC omimencens Wisi N int lee asa cone aaa idle SOA Is el el aaa vik 
Brazil—Chile—Cuba—Ecuador—H onduras— M exico— Peru— Uruguay— Venezuela. 


Communications and Transportation.______________________________ 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—C olombia—Cuba—H onduras—Guatemala—Nicaragua— 
Panama—Paraguay—Peru—Salvador—Uruguay— Venezuela. 


Populationvand) Migration 202000 os 7 Say ou a wae i) Slee hale UNE 
Colombia—Haiti—Guatemala— M exico—Paraguay— Peru—Salvador—Venezuela. 


Rabor-and Publics Works oie oes ye ass UA se ee eRe 


Argentina—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Guatemala—M exico—Nicaragua—Salvador-— 
Uruguay—Venezuela. 


Economic and Financial Affairs_______________________________..___. 


Argentina—Brazil—Colombia—Cuba— Dominican Republic—Guatemala—M exico— 
Panama—Peru— Uruguay. 











Education and: Mine Arts 20 co We ee ee 


Argentina—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Ecuador— 
Guatemala—Honduras—Mexico—N icaragua—Paraguay—Peru—Salv ador— Uruguay. 


Social)Welfarevand) Public Healthw 2) 022 Wy ee ees a 
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EB TEV TTAT'S Tees tet aa en earn, Beinn c Lg eT Lee AAS i ace Ged DLA tea tee 
Dominican Republic. 

Gemlerall Nort es iy Wisse a Miele Neg ay uae oe iy eased lula SRV PAA ey 
Argentina—Bolivia—Costa Rica—Guatemala. 
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GAIN ballots have been cast, a choice made, and a new 
President inducted into office. On April 17, 1929, the people 
of Ecuador turned amidst solemn ceremony to welcome as 

Chief Magistrate Dr. Isidro Ayora who, having served as Provisional 
President during the two years just preceding the past election, now 
becomes Constitutional President of the Republic. 

President Ayora was born August 31, 1879, in the city of Loja, 
Ecuador, of parents from each of whose families have come outstand- 
ing figures in the political and social life of the country. It was in 
his native city that he received both his elementary and secondary 
education, the former under the tutelage of the Christian Brothers 
and the latter in the Colegio Bernardino Valdivieso, from which he 
was graduated in 1897 with the degree of bachelor of philosophy and 
letters. A course in medicine in the Central University at Quito 
followed, and in 1905, having obtained the corresponding degree, he 
was appointed professor in the school of medicine. The years 1905 
to 1909 were devoted to advanced professional study in Europe, 
where he visited the great hospitals of France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, and Germany, and took courses in surgery and obstetrics 
in the University of Berlin under Professors Bumm, Virchow, and 
Olshausen, later serving as interne in the Dresden Frauenklinik under 
Professor Leopold. 

Doctor Ayora’s stay in the Old World served not only to enrich 
his scientific knowledge but also to familiarize him with the great 
problems of contemporary life. Naturally observant, he did not 
fail to profit and become strengthened by the change of environment 
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and his fresh experiences. He returned in 1909 to his own country, 
therefore, with a well-disciplined, well-informed mind, ready for par- 
ticipation in manifold fields of activity, of which medicine was of 
course the chief. Until 1925, his work consisted largely in the prac- 
tice of his profession and in sanitation and public welfare work. 
For many years he was professor of obstetrics in the Central Uni- 
versity, and likewise director of the Quito Maternity Hospital. In 
1913 he brilliantly represented Kcuador in the Latin American Medi- 
cal Congress held in Lima. The year 1916, which found him in the 
national Congress as deputy from Loja, introduced him to political 
life. Later, while a municipal councillor of Quito, he rendered valuable 
service by assisting in the improvement of local hygienic conditions. 
He is a member of the American College of Surgeons, and president of 
the Ecuadorean Red Cross and the child welfare committee. He has 
also been president of the Central University and director of the civil 
hospital of Quito. Brief though it is, the foregoing account, reveals 
the distinguished ability, the valuable experience and the patriotic 
spirit of the man just chosen Chief Executive of Ecuador. 

The most active phase of Doctor Ayora’s public life began in 1926 
upon his nomination as member of the Committee of Provisional 
Government, holding the portfolio of Secretary of Social Welfare, 
Labor, and Agriculture. Later in the same year he became Provi- 
sional President, distinguishing himself by his effective work for the 
improvement of government finance. It was in this capacity that he 
was called upon to extend the honors of Ecuadorean hospitality to 
President-elect Hoover during the latter’s good will visit to Central and 
South America. At this time an incident occurred which clearly dem- 
onstrates the altruistic and democratic character of Kcuador’s Chief 
Executive. Having accompanied his illustrious guest on the return 
trip from Guayaquil to the Maryland, he heard that one of the 
sailors on that boat was gravely ill. Thereupon President Ayora 
asked to be taken to the sailor’s bedside, where he gave valuable 
assistance in diagnosis and prescription. It may be added that one 
of the President’s biographers states that he still devotes a part of his 
time each day before taking up his official duties to treating the sick 
whom he finds in his private office. All this but shows that official 
life has never lessened his love for science, nor torn him from the ful- 
fillment of the duties which his humanitarianism imposed upon him. 

Such, then, is the man to whom the Constitutional Assembly of 
Ecuador has entrusted the guidance of the country’s destiny during 
the presidential term from 1929 to 1932. As President, Dr. Isidro 
Ayora will undoubtedly fulfill the enthusiastic hopes of the nation 
which he has so well guided the past few years. 

The BuLueTIN takes this opportunity to extend to the President of 
Keuador its congratulations and its sincere good wishes that his 
administration be marked with every success. 











N May 17, 1929, President Hoover announced that the Gov- 
ernments of Chile and Peru had reached an agreement on 
the question of the Provinces of Tacna and Arica, in dis- 

pute between them for more than 40 years. 

For the last seven years Chile and Peru had been moving toward 
the peaceful settlement of this controversy. The reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations between them last September at the suggestion 
of the Secretary of State of the United States clearly evidenced the 
high statesmanship and lofty ideals of President IbAfiez of Chile, 
President Leguia of Peru, and their respective Governments. Fur- 
thermore, when President Hoover, as President elect, visited these 
countries last December, he agreed, upon assuming office, to lend any 
proper assistance toward effecting a definite settlement of the ques- 
tion. In fulfillment of this promise, President Hoover, on May 14, 
acting not as arbitrator but exercising good offices at the request of 
the parties, transmitted to the Presidents of Peru and Chile, through 
the American ambassadors at Lima and Santiago, a proposal for the 
final bases of a settlement. This proposal was accepted by the two 
Governments immediately after its presentation to them on May 15— 
an act which has written enduringly on the tablets of history the names 
of President Ibafiez of Chile, President Leguia of Peru, and the present 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the respective countries, Senor don 
Conrado Rios Gallardo and Sefior don José Pedro Rada y Gamio. 

In recording this momentous event, a milestone in the history of 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, the words of the 
Hon. Charles Evans Hughes on opening the Chilean-Peruvian con- 
ference in 1922 may well be recalled: 

The only relief for a troubled world is in resort to the processes of reason in 
lieu of those of force. 

Also the following statement of the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, when 
Secretary of State: 

Nothing could possibly redound so much to the honor and dignity of Chile 
and Peru as a high-minded settlement of this controversy, so as to permit them 
to stand before the world as friends unembarrassed by any serious difficulties 


between them. 
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The acts in recent years looking toward the settlement of this 
historic controversy may be briefly enumerated as follows: The 
meeting of the Chilean-Peruvian conference in Washington at the 
invitation of the Government of the United States, May 15 to July 21, 
1922, at which the plenipotentiaries of the interested countries signed 
a protocol and supplementary act providing for the arbitration by 
the President of the United States of America of the unfulfilled pro- 
visions of article 3 of the treaty of Ancon ' (signed October 20, 1883, 
after the war of the Pacific), and specifically of ‘‘the question whether, 
in the present circumstances, a plebiscite shall or shall not be held’’; 
the acceptance (January 29, 1923) of the office of arbitrator by the 
President of the United States upon request of the Governments of 
Chile and Peru; the presentation to the arbitrator of the cases and 
countercases of the two nations; the handing down of the opinion 
and award of the arbitrator (March 4, 1925), providing for the holding 
of a plebiscite in Tacna and Arica; the appointment (1925), in 
accordance with said opinion and award, of the plebiscitary commis- 
sion and of the special commission to draw the boundary lines of the 
territory covered by article 3 of the treaty of Ancén; the accept- 
ance (announced by the Department of State of the United States 
March 26, 1926) by Chile and Peru of the good offices of the United 
States in an endeavor to arrive at a friendly adjustment of the existing 
differences concerning the Provinces of Tacna and Arica; and the 
renewal of diplomatic relations between the two nations last Septem- 
ber, as mentioned above. 

The following are the texts of the notes of transmission of the 
proposal and of the acceptances: 


TEXT OF NOTES OF TRANSMISSION DELIVERED BY AMERICAN AMBAS- 
SADORS AT LIMA AND SANTIAGO TO THE PERUVIAN AND CHILEAN 
GOVERNMENTS, RESPECTIVELY, ON MAY 15, 1929 


EXCELLENCY: 
Under instructions from my Government I have the honor to present to Your 
Excellency, with the request that you be so good as to transmit it to His Excel- 











1 Article 3-of the treaty of peace of October 20, 1883, known as the treaty of Ancon, reads as follows: 

“ARTICLE 3. The territory of the Provinces of Tacna and Arica, bounded on the north by the River 
Sama from its source in the Cordilleras on the frontier of Bolivia to its mouth at the sea, on the south by 
the ravine and River Camarones, on the east by the Republic of Bolivia and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean, shall continue in the possession of Chile subject to Chilean laws and authority during a period 
of ten years, to be reckoned from the date of the ratification of the present treaty of peace. 

“After the expiration of that term a plebiscite will decide by popular vote whether the territory of the 
above-mentioned Provinces is to remain definitely under the dominion and sovereignty of Chile or is to 
continue to constitute a part of Peru. That country of the two to which the Provinces of Tacna and 
Arica remain annexed shall pay to the other ten million pesos of Chilean silver or of Peruvian soles of equal 
weight and fineness. 

*‘A special protocol, which shall be considered an integral part of the present treaty, will prescribe the 
manner in which the plebiscite is to be carried out, and the terms and time for the payment of the ten 
millions by the nation which remains the owner of the Provinces of Tacna and Arica.’ 

(The foregoing text is as given in the Opinion and Award of the Arbitrator, with the following note: 

“N. B.—This text is the translation given in the appendix to the ‘Peruvian Case.’ The Chilean 
translation, which is taken from the ‘Foreign Relations of the United States for 1883,’ is not materially 
different.’’) 
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lency the President of Peru (Chile), certain stipulations which the President of 
the United States of America, not as Arbitrator, but in the exercise, at the request 
of both parties, of good offices, proposes to the Governments of Peru and Chile 
as the final bases of a solution of the problem of Tacna-Arica. 

In presenting this proposal to Your Excellency’s Government I am directed 
by the Secretary of State to say that, in making it, the President of the United 
States of America has been guided by agreements reached directly between Peru 
and Chile on questions involved between them in the solution of the problem 
of Tacna-Arica. The proposal is therefore not to be interpreted as indicating 
that either the President or the Government of the United States of America 
expresses any opinion or view or makes any suggestion in any way whatever 
regarding any future disposition by either party of that portion of the territory 
in dispute which will be in its possession should the proposal inclosed herewith 
be accepted by the Governments of Peru and Chile. 


TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
CHILE AND PERU, MAY 14, 1929 


Having been informed of the cordial progress of the negotiations between the 
Governments of Chile and of Peru, with reference to the direct agreements 
reached on nearly all the questions involved in the solution of the problem 
of Tacna and Arica and having also been informed of the decision of both Govern- 
ments to submit to him the only difficulty that has arisen with reference to the 
respective viewpoints relating to the projected port of Las Yaradas: 

The President of the- United States summarizing the points.agreed upon 
proposes to the two Governments in the exercise of good offices as the final 
bases of a solution the following stipulations: 

First—The territory will be divided into two parts; Tacna for Peru and 
Arica for Chile. The dividing line shall start at a point which shall be 
designated with the name, ‘‘CONCORDIA,”’ situated ten kilometers to 
the north of the bridge over the river Lluta, and shall continue parallel 
to the Arica-La Paz Railroad following as far as possible the topographic 
features which may make easier the demarcation of the line. The sulphur 
deposits of Tacora shall remain in Chilean territory, and the canals of 
Uchusuma and Mauri, also known as Azucarero, shall remain the property 
of Peru, with the understanding, however, that wherever these canals pass 
through Chilean territory they shall enjoy the most complete servitude in 
perpetuity in favor of Peru. This servitude includes the right to widen the 
actual canals, change their course, and appropriate all waters that may be 
collectible in their passage through Chilean territory. 

The boundary line shall pass through the center of banana Blanca, 
dividing it into two equal parts. Peru and Chile shall each designate 
an engineer and the necessary assistants to proceed to the demarcation of 
the new frontier in accordance with the points herein agreed upon, and 
shall indicate the dividing line by means of boundary monuments. 

In case of disagreement, such disagreement shall be decided by a third 
person designated by the President of the United States, whose decision 
shall be final. 

Second.—The Government of Chile will grant to the Government of Peru 
within the one thousand five hundred and seventy-five meters of the Bay of 
Arica, a wharf (Malecén), a customhouse and a station for the railroad from 
Tacna to Arica, where Peru shall enjoy independence within the most ample 
free port. All the aforementioned works shall be constructed by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile. 
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Courtesy of the Embassy of Chile 


THE 


SIGNING OF THE BASES OF AGREEMENT FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
TACNA-ARICA QUESTION 


This historic act took place in the Chilean foreign office. In the center of the picture appear (left) His 
Excellency Sefior don César Elguera, Ambassador of Peru in Chile, and (right) His Excellency Senor Con- 
rado Rios Gallardo, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile, who, in representation of their respective 
countries, attached their signatures to the document containing the bases of agreement for the settlement 


of the 


Tacna-Arica question. 


Third—The Government of Chile will deliver to the Government of Peru 
the sum of six million dollars. 

Fourth—The Government of Chile will deliver without cost of any kind 
to Peru all the public works already constructed, together with all govern- 
ment-owned real property in the Department of Tacna. 

Fifth—The Government of Chile will maintain in the Department of Arica 
the franchise granted by the Government of Peru in the year 1852, to the 
Arica-Taecna Railroad Company. 

Sizth—The Government of Chile shall proceed to deliver the Department 
of Taena 30 days after the exchange of ratifications of the treaty. 

Seventh.—The Governments of Chile and Peru will respect private rights 
legally acquired in the territories that remain under their respective sover- 
eignties. 

Eighth—The Governments of Chile and Peru, in order to commemorate 
the consolidation of their friendly relations, agree to erect on the Morro de 
Arica a monument, the design of which shall be the subject of agreement 
between the parties. 

Ninth—The children of Peruvian nationals born in Arica shall be con- 
sidered as Peruvians until they attain the age of 21 years, at which age they 
shall have the right to elect their definitive nationality; and the children of 
Chileans, born in Taena, shall enjoy the same right. 

Tenth—Chile and Peru will reciprocally release any obligation, engage- 
ment or indebtedness between the two countries, whether derived or not 
from the Treaty of Ancén. 
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TEXT OF REPLY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILE DATED MAY 15, 1929, 
TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT SANTIAGO 


EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note dated to-day by which 
Your Excellency, in compliance with instructions from your Government, sends 
me for transmission to His Excellency the President of the Republic the stipula- 
tions which the President of the United States of America in the exercise of good 
offices sought by the Parties and guided by the direct agreements arrived at by 
Chile and Peru proposes as the final bases of a solution of the Tacna-Arica 
problem. 

It affords me satisfaction to declare to Your Excellency that these bases, 
having been transmitted to His Excellency the President of the Republic, the 
Government of Chile has decided to accept them in the terms and scope of the 
note which I now have the pleasure to answer. 

My Government believes, therefore, that the Treaty which is to be concluded 
between Chile and Peru in accordance with those bases will wholly and finally 
decide the only pending question arising from the War of the Pacific and with 
it the last of the boundary questions of the Republic. 

The people of Chile, placing confidence in their destiny and concentrating 
their energies on work, note the utmost importance of this action which guarantees 
their safety and promotes their progress. 

In thanking, by direction of His Excellency the President of the Republic 
and through Your Excellency, the President of the United States of America for 
his lofty and friendly cooperation towards removing the obstacle which for half 
a century has kept Chile and Peru apart, I avail myself of the opportunity to 
renew to Your Excellency the sentiments of my highest and most distinguished 
consideration. 

(Signed) Conrapvo Rios GALLARDO. 


TEXT OF PERUVIAN REPLY TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT LIMA, 
DATED MAY 16, 1929 


EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that I have received your impor- 
tant communication No. 88 dated yesterday in which you were good enough to 
inform me that, following instructions from your Government, you are pleased 
to transmit to the President of Peru certain stipulations set forth in the enclosure, 
which the President of the United States of America, not in his capacity as 
Arbitrator, but in the exercise of good offices, and at the request of both parties, 
proposes to the Governments of Peru and Chile, as the final bases of a solution 
of the problem of Tacna-Arica. 

Your Excellency states that in presenting this proposal to my Government 
you have been instructed by the Secretary of State of the United States of 
America to inform me that, in making it, the President of the United States of 
America was guided by agreements reached directly between Chile and Peru on 
questions involved between them, in the solution of the problem of Taecna-Arica. 

Your Excellency adds that nevertheless the proposal is not to be interpreted 
as indicating that either the President or the Government of the United States 
of America expresses an opinion or view or makes a suggestion in any way what- 
ever regarding any future disposition which either of the parties may make of 
that portion of the territory in dispute which will remain in its possession should 
the proposal enclosed in your note be accepted by the Governments of Peru 
and Chile. 
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Your Excellency stated that you were charged by your, Government to inform 
me that the terms of the said proposal would not be made public by the President 
of the United States of America until the replies of Peru and Chile had been 
received and therefore you requested that no publicity be given to this matter 
for the present. 

In reply I take pleasure in informing Your Excellency that immediately upon 
receipt of your important note I hastened to bring it to the attention of the 
President of the Republic, Sefor Augusto B. Leguia, who has instructed me to 
inform Your Excellency and, through you, the President of the United States 
of America, that the Government of Peru accepts each and every one of the bases 
proposed by the President of the United States of America, for a final settlement 
of the question of Tacna-Arica and that, with the acceptance of them by both 
parties, it considers this question absolutely and finally settled. 

I comply likewise with instructions from the President in asking Your Excel- 
fency to be so good as to express to the President of the United States of America 
the most cordial thanks for the eminent service which he has rendered, contribut- 
ing at the opportune moment, with his high authority as friendly mediator in 
the solution of the grave international conflict whose termination is of importance 
not only to the countries. directly concerned in the arrangement but also to the 
peace of the continent. 

It is likewise a pleasure for me to express to Your Excellency the thanks of the 
President of the Republic, Don Augusto B. Leguia, and of his Government, to 
your good self for the notable participation which you have had in the termination 
of this most important matter. 

In this historic moment which redounds so to the prestige not only of Peru and 
Chile but of America, I reiterate to you, Mr. Ambassador, the sentiments of my 
highest and most distinguished consideration. 


(Signed) Prepro José Rapa y Gamio. 








DEDICATION CEREMONY, PANAMA, 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, APRIL 2, 1929 











By Franxuin Martin, M. D., 


Chairman, Board of Directors Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
_ Medicine; President, American College of Surgeons 


ve ROM this day forward this institution, the Gorgas Memorial 

Laboratory, is opened to the labors of men of science, to 

facilitate their investigations. Especially is it the wish to 
make it available to physicians of all races and all countries of the 
earth who wish to cooperate in this humanitarian cause through their 
knowledge and their able counsel. We are confident that this insti- 
tution will be rich in the results of its experiments and the source of 
great scientific achievements, and thus prove itself worthy of the 
meritorious Gorgas, to whom we respectfully dedicate this temple of 
science. 

‘““Do us the honor, Doctor Martin, to accept in the name of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, 
over which you preside, this building and the land upon which it 
stands, as the contribution of the Government of Panama, so that 
from this time forward it may serve as the permanent site of the 
Gorgas Institute.” 

With this charming tribute, Sefor L. F. Clement, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Public Works, presented to the Gorgas Memorial, 
in behalf of the President of Panama, His Excellency Seftor Don 
Florencio Harmodio Arosemena, the beautiful, dignified, and appro- 
priate building (originally constructed to house the School of Medi- 
cine of Panama) and its site for the purposes of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory. Thus is insured to posterity a continuance of the great 
work of Gorgas. 

This generous proffer of gift was accepted by Dr. Franklin 
Martin, in behalf of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, and dedicated 
by him to the perpetual service of mankind, with the following words: 

Mr. President, Mr. Secretary, I am sure that my distinguished board of direc- 
tors would wish me, as its chairman, to express to you and to your people our 


enthusiasm in receiving the gift as one more expression of your friendship for 
our people, and your especial interest in the work of the memorial which com- 
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memorates the great benefactor, Gorgas. Therefore, in their behalf, I formally 
accept this generous proffer of gift in the spirit in which it is given. 

In doing so I wish to acknowledge our deep sense of responsibility—responsi- 
bility to establish a leadership by genuine accomplishments that will compel the 
approval of science and that will promote the wholesomeness of the Tropics; 
responsibility of the host left to administer the home of our benefactor, Gorgas; 
responsibility of executors upon whom the vision and generosity of the many 
nations of this American continent have placed.a financial and scientific trust, 
which, because of its importance, must be maintained until its influence shall 
extend to all tropical and semitropical climes. This house by the roadside must 
become the Mecca for scientists of the world, whose stepping-stones will be worn 
by the feet of myriads of reverent pilgrims who come on through the centuries 
to pay loving and grateful tribute to this genius who carved empires of wealth 
and culture from tropical jungles, and whose work made them habitable. 

The scientist who has been honored by the appointment of director of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Dr. Herbert C. Clark, was selected unanimously 
by a board of seven of the outstanding scientists of America. For several years 
he was director of tropical work for the United Fruit Co., who magnanimously 
released him to the Gorgas Memorial with a feeling of great loss and regret, but 
with an acknowledgment of their debt to General Gorgas, and their interest in 
the contemplated great work of the laboratory. Doctor Clark’s experience has 
given him a practical knowledge of the problems of tropical sanitation, and thus 
are we insured of services to humanity, through the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
of ever increasing value. 

We have met in the presence of these friends of Gorgas, and distinguished 
citizens of the Americas to dedicate this temple of science. Its future work is 
in the hands of scientists; its jurisdiction extends to the Tropics and semitropics 
of all of the world; the authorizations under its charter are unlimited; its research 
and clinical opportunities are unbounded; its prestige in tropical medicine is 
supported by the name and reputation of the greatest practical sanitarian of the 
age—Gorgas. 

If this trust be well executed, the anniversary of this day will be celebrated 
each year, each 100 years, yes, each 1,000 years, in all the future, by people in 
the great countries of the Tropics that were inaccessible and uninhabited before 
Gorgas lived and did his memorable work. 

In behalf of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, its board of directors and executive committee, over which I have the 
honor to preside as chairman, may I acknowledge my sense of deep responsibility 
to you for the sympathetic and generous manner in which the government of 
Panama has cooperated in establishing the laboratory, and thus providing for 
its permanency. 

Since the inception of the Gorgas Memorial, three administrations in Panama 
have lent their enthusiastic and statesmanlike cooperation—first Dr. Belisario 
Porras, then Dr. Rodolfo Chiari, and now we are met with this culminating 
generous beneficence from your present distinguished President, His Excellency, 
Senor Don Florencio Harmodio Arosemena. 


REVIEW OF THE GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


A brief review of the important steps which led up to this generous 
act by the Panaman Republic will no doubt be of interest. 

Upon the death of Wiliam Crawford Gorgas, on July 4, 1920, his 
friends, and the nations who termed him “Benefactor,’”’ wished to pay 
tribute to him by establishing a living, vital memorial, which em- 
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bodied the hope of freeing all the world from disease, the object to 
which the life of Gorgas was consecrated. 

In February, 1923, the Panaman Government laid the first stone 
of the proposed Gorgas Laboratory on a beautiful plot of ground in 
close proximity to the Santo Tomas Hospital, in Panama. 

‘An Act to authorize a permanent annual appropriation for the 
maintenance and operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory”’ was 





Photograph by Moffett Studio 
DR. FRANKLIN MARTIN 


Chairman, Board of Directors of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and 
Preventive Medicine 


introduced into the House of Representatives of the United States 
by the Hon. M. H. Thatcher (Kentucky) in behalf of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute. On January 20, 1928, hearings were held before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, to 
whom the bill had been referred. By unanimous vote, the bill 
passed the House of Representatives on March 28, 1928; was in- 
troduced by Senator Royal S. Copeland (New York) into the Senate 
on March 29, 1928; referred to the Foreign Relations Committee of 
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the Senate, and passed on April 11, 1928; passed the Senate by unan- 
imous vote on April 24, 1928; and was approved by President 
Coolidge on May 7, 1928. Through the provisions of this bill the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute receives an annual appropriation of 
$50,000 toward the maintenance of the Gorgas Laboratory in Panama. 

On August 25, 1928, on the occasion of a visit to Panama of Dr. 
Franklin Martin (at that time president of the Institute) and Lieut. Col. 
J. F. Siler, the Government of Panama made available for the imme- 





DR. HERBERT CHARLES CLARK 


Director of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Panama City 


diate purposes of the Institute an independent building on the 
grounds of the Santo Tomas Hospital, in Panama. 

On November 13, 1928, Dr. Herbert C. Clark (formerly of the 
United Fruit Co.) was appointed director of the Gorgas Laboratory 
of Tropical Medicine, effective January 1, 1929; and on November 
14, 1928, a luncheon banquet at the Willard Hotel, Washington, was 
tendered by Dr. Franklin Martin, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, to the Chiefs of Mission of the 
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countries of South and Central America. Doctor Martin explained 
that the act passed by the Congress of the United States provided 
that ‘‘each of the Latin-American Governments be invited and per- 
mitted to contribute annually, ona pro-rata basis, according to popu- 
lation, toward the maintenance and operation of such laboratory, 
the total of such contributions not to exceed 75 per centum of the 
total contributed by the United States.”” Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, indorsed the Laboratory project, 
and stated that this was another splendid. opportunity for cooperation 
between the American Governments. Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
president of the Gorgas Memorial, said he took pride in being asso- 
ciated in an official capacity with an organization pledged to a good- 
will program for all American Nations, with better health as an 
objective; stressed the fact that this was in no sense a _ political 
measure, but humanitarian in its aspects of health; and urged united 
support. 

His Excellency, the Ambassador of Mexico, Sefor Don Manuel 
C. Téllez, stated he believed that he was giving expression to the 
thoughts of all of those present when he declared they were glad to 
attend this luncheon, and to receive this interesting information 
regarding the Gorgas Laboratory. 

On April 2, 1929, Doctor Martin again visited Panama for the 
purpose of dedicating the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory to the great 
and humanitarian work which is to be pursued therein. It was on 
the occasion of this dedication that the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Public Works of the Republic of Panama, and the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Gorgas Memorial Institute uttered the 
words which form the opening paragraphs of this little review. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute, held in Washington, D. C., on Monday, April 22, 1929, 
Doctor Martin’s action in accepting the proffer of gift from the Re- 
public of Panama was formally approved. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


The initial scientific program which has been inaugurated at the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama includes the following: 

1. A study of malaria, directed chiefly toward the investigation of 
definite methods of cure. 

2. Definite research in regard to new methods of exterminating 
mosquitoes; proposed extension of present knowledge; and further 
study of the habits of the mosquito. 

This work is being done in the field as well as in the hospitals. At 
present hospital material is being obtained through the courtesy of 
the Santo Tomas Hospital, Hospital de Panam4é, Gorgas Hospital, 
and the near-by stations of the United Fruit Co. 











By P. H. Rours! and C. Rours 


TRUE statesman and patriot is constantly on the alert to 
discern the most important needs of his country. Once 
having seen clearly these needs, he adjusts the elements of 

his government to minister to these wants. The able statesmen of 
Minas Geraes, a decade ago, saw clearly that the social, economical 
and political evolution of that Brazilian State demanded the imme- 
diate development of a broad program of agricultural education. 
After having studied the situation critically and philosophically, these’ 
leaders of Minas came to the conclusion that the people of the United 
States were the most likely to furnish suitable men to help them in 
solving their problems in technical and practical agriculture. 

Through the intermediary of the ambassador, and the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture was requested 
to suggest the name of a specialist whom he believed capable of 
“locating, organizing, and conducting an agricultural college on the 
United States plan.” 

On our arrival in Minas, the Government emphasized the fact that 
the greatest need of her agriculture was men who could apply known 
scientific principles to practical agriculture. In other words, of trained 
men who could make farming more remunerative and attractive. 

It was clearly seen that the training of men for practical agriculture 
would give more immediate results and greater immediate pecuniary 
returns than the training of scientists and specialists. The principal 
mission of the proposed Escola Superior de Agricultura e Veterinaria 
was to make available to the practical farmer the science of agriculture. 

To the people beyond the seas, the great State of Minas Geraes is 
practically unknown. Very few people realize that its area is greater 
than that of either Germany, France, Spain, Sweden, or Norway. 
Compared with South American countries, it is about half the size 
of Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, or Ecuador, and more than double 
the size of Paraguay. In population, it is exceeded only by Argentina, 
and it equals in area and population the State of Texas. Agriculture 
is by far the greatest industry of the State. Nearly 90 per cent of its 





1 Formerly director of the Agricultural Experiment Station and dean of the Florida State College of 
Agriculture, now principal of the Minas Geraes State School of Agriculture. 
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population, according to Dr. Teixeiras Freitas, chief statistician of the 
State, lives outside of cities and towns. 

For the last several decades, coffee production, owing to the 
invasion of root diseases, including nematodes, has steadily declined. 
During the last decade, the invasion of the mosaic disease of sugar 
cane has caused a great diminution in sugar production. Conse- 
quently the farmers of the State have been turning more and more 
to diversified farming. This is fortunate for the ultimate success of 
the State. Both of the difficulties mentioned will be overcome by 
advanced methods of agriculture, and by the introduction of new 
varieties, so that these crops will eventually become more remuner- 
ative than they were in former years. The form of diversification 
that has been adopted is that of accentuating beans and cereals, 
especially corn. The large production of the latter has automatically 
and naturally increased the pork production, until in this respect 
this State now leads the nation. Poultry production, based on the 
corn crop, has also been greatly augmented. 

It has been the great good fortune of the State to have laws favor- 
able to the breaking up of large holdings into hundreds of thousands 
of small farms. According to information published by the State 
statistics bureau, 33 per cent of the farms in Minas contain less 
than 40 hectares (about 100 acres) each; and 60 per cent have less 
than 100 hectares each (about 250 acres). Each holding is in itself 
a unit, and each head of a family is responsible for the success of his 
farm operations. While temporarily this may produce a condition 
less remunerative than when the land was managed under large hold- 
ings, its good effect in ultimate development can not be doubted. 
The situation is economically sound. 

The first step taken by the State of Minas in locating the college 
was to appoint a commission to select the site, this commission 
consisting of Dr. Alvaro A. de Silveiro, at that time State Director of 
Agriculture, Dr. Arduino Bolivar, and P. H. Rolfs. The only restric- 
tion placed on the commission was that the Government desired 
the institution to be located in what is commonly called the Zona 
da Matta (Zone of Forests), which includes about one-fourth of the 
eastern and middle portions of the State. The population of this 
general portion is about two and a half millions—composed mostly of 
farmers with relatively small holdings. The agricultural implements 
generally employed on these farms are the ax, brush hook, and hoe. 

In choosing the site, the commission considered the following five 
points as essential to the success of the State Agricultural College; 
if any one of them were found wanting or doubtful, the locality was 
automatically disqualified: 


1. Healthfulness—While it is well known that a region infested with con- 
tagious tropical diseases may be made absolutely safe, this would be a time- 
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PANORAMA OF THE ESCOLA SUPERIOR DE AGRICULTURA 


Center: Main building and dormitory, with temporary carpenter shops between. Football gridiron and princi 
department of agronomy. Right: Foreground, area devoted to pomoculture; background, Vicosa, a town of 


residence; background, meteorological station 


consuming undertaking for the institution to initiate, and would probably lead 
to failure during the initial and critical vears. 

2. Abundant water supply.—Minas as a whole receives sufficient rainfall to 
insure abundant water supply, but there are some localities where the lack of 
potable water for home use and for animals would be a serious impediment to 
the development of an agricultural college. Moreover, an abundance of water 
during the dry season is indispensable for stock raising and irrigation. 

3. Sufficient land.—At least 500 hectares (about 1,200 acres), 50 per cent 
arable, and so located as to be quickly and easily accessible from the headquarters 
of the institution—a distance of more than three-fifths of a mile wastes too large 
a per cent of the students’ and professors’ time in going and coming, to be practi- 
cable. Besides the land necessary for teaching purposes, sufficient area must 
be available for the production of large amounts of purebred seed and for carry- 
ing on experiments in crop growing and in the acclimatization of plants. For 
the development of a good animal husbandry department, extensive pastures 
are necessary. Suitable lands for teaching and experimenting in reforestation 
are also indispensable. 

4. Accessibility—The site should be near a small city or town, and located 
on a main line of a railroad if possible, and in plain sight from the trains. 
Repeated experiments have proven that where the institution is of difficult 
access both by railway and by good hard-surfaced roads, its growth is precarious. 

In or near a large city an agricultural college is constantly subjected to the 
inconveniences of competing with commercialized industry and so has great 
difficulty in developing. On the other hand, if not located within easy distance 
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E VETERINARIA OF THE STATE OF MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL 


pal’s residence at right of main building. Center: Foreground, experimental gardens; background, fields of the 
approximately 6,000 inhabitants. Left: Foreground, animal husbandry section; middle distance, vice principal’s 


of a town, its existence becomes burdensome for the want of minor supplies and 
necessities. 

5. Proximity to rural population center.—This at once guarantees that the soils 
and the condition of the land will be of the type usually employed for agricultural 
purposes. In addition to this consideration, nearly all agricultural colleges, 
especially in their beginning, draw about 75 per cent of their students from 
within a radius of 200 kilometers. The direct influence for the betterment of 
agriculture is most strongly felt within a radius of a hundred kilometers (62 
miles). After an existence of 20 to 40 years, the influence of the institution 
tends gradually outward until the whole State responds. 


The tract of land purchased meets all of the requirements indicated 
above. The climate is delightful, the nights being always cool because 
of the altitude of 650 meters (2,132 feet). In winter hight frosts may 
be expected. 

The fundamental principle of instruction adopted by the Escola 
Superior de Agricultura e Veterinaria is that all of the students com- 
pleting any course shall have a practical knowledge of the most im- 
portant farm operations, gained by actual experience at the college. 
The course of study has been so adjusted as to avoid producing 
routine farmers on the one hand and narrow scientists on the other. 
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The instruction is divided, by grades, into three major courses, 
elementary, middle, and superior. This applies to both divisions, 
agriculture and veterinary science. 

Elementary course—For this course any man is accepted who has 
reached the age of 18 years and can pass a satisfactory examination 
in reading, writing, and simple operations in arithmetic. There are 
tens of thousands of such young men in Minas who would be greatly 
benefited by such instruction, but who can not remain in college for 
more than one year. These students spend the whole day in field 
laboratory work, learning by actual practice. Bookwork is given at 
night. One year of such intensive training will acquaint them with 
the major farm practices and give them an incentive to apply advanced 
methods of crop production and culture. At the same time, the 
men in this course learn enough in their bookwork to enable them to 
write legible and fairly correct letters, to read the periodicals and to 
keep simple farm accounts. 

Middle course—Students are admitted to the middle course who 
have an educational attainment equal to four years’ instruction in 
fundamental studies—provided they are over 18 years old. They 
may enter this course either by examination or by certificate. Their 
practical work is performed as laboratory periods of two hours each. 
During their course of two years, they are taught especially farm 
operations with modern implements. Suitable textbooks are used in 
the classroom, where the time is divided equally between scientific 
and nonscientific studies. The important feature of this course is 
that the students actually perform the most important farm work 
applicable to agriculture in the State of Minas. 

In addition to this intensive course in practical agriculture, each 
student before receiving a certificate from the middle course must 
complete one semester of instruction in agriculture. Each student 
teacher works directly under the supervision of one or another pro- 
fessor, and is graded according to the proficiency of his work as 
indicated by the progress of those he is teaching. The value of this 
course to the instructor and to the State can not be overestimated. 
It enables the student to ascertain his own limitations, and at the 
same time makes him proficient in imparting knowledge to others. 
Both of these elements will be of great value to the State, which will 
thus receive a considerable number of young men acquainted with 
modern agriculture who have had training in imparting it to others. 

Superior course.—The superior course admits young men of 16 or 
more years of age who have completed ten preparatorios. It is of 
four years’ duration, leading to a diploma. Students graduating 
from it have the opportunity of taking a two years’ specialization 
course, choosing such studies as are most attractive to them and most 
likely to be applied in their life profession. 
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The fundamental objective of the courses, as we have said above, 
is that every student graduating from any of the three courses shall 
be thoroughly familiar with advanced methods of farm practice. 
This is of the highest importance to the agricultural advancement of 
Minas. Whether the student completes the elementary course or 
any other up to the highest, he should be able to perform and direct 
practical farm work in an efficient manner. 

In addition to the organized curriculum for matriculated students, 
the institution gives instruction to all individual farmers who may 
visit it. In this way we have ministered to thousands of farmers for 
a duration of from one hour to some days and even weeks. These 
unorganized courses have had a very marked influence on the agri- 











MAIN BUILDING, MINAS GERAES STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The corner stone was laid June 10, 1922, and the building inaugurated August 28, 1926. The first classes 
matriculated August 1, 1927. The building, which is constructed of stucco- covered brick, measures 290 
by 112 feet, and contains 83 classrooms, offices, laboratories, and storerooms. ‘The cost was about $160,000. 
A practice’ game of soccer football is in progress. The students have adopted all forms of college sports. 
Military training is a special feature 


culture of the region, for a farmer would not visit the college even for 
an hour unless he were seeking some information of value to him. 
Thus the foundation is being laid for what will presently develop into 
farmers’ short courses. The first step in this direction has already 
been taken—that is, we have gained the confidence of the farmers in 
our zone. Many of them already know that our professors have 
information of practical value and are willing to impart it. 

Some of the nurserymen who are laying special stress on the pro- 
duction of citrus nursery stock have spent from a day to a week here 
taking part in the work carried on by our horticulture department. 
Others have remained with our department of agronomy for several 
months in order to obtain instruction in practical lines. 

To those who view the agricultural college of Minas in its present 
development, it is at once apparent that the State began a momentous 
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undertaking in its establishment. Viewed only from the standpoint 
of physical obstacles it was a formidable task. 

After the location had been decided upon by the commission and 
assented to by the Government, it was necessary to purchase the 
property of 500 hectares (more than 1,200 acres) from 12 different 
owners, which in itself represented no mean legal task. 

This part of the program, however, was simple compared to the 
erection of the main building, equipment of the laboratories, and 
construction of the avenida and roads. The plan for the main 
building called for a structure 30 by 90 meters (98 by 295 feet), 2 
stories high, with a finished basement. The dormitory has nearly 
the same dimensions as the main building. In addition, there are 





THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS 


The teaching faculty and administrative officers are seated, the students standing behind them. Nearly 
all the students are over 18 years of age, the majority coming from families engaged in agriculture. This 
group shows those matriculated for the first semester of 1928 


nearly 30 other buildings, such as residences for the professors, 
employees, dairy barn, and field laboratories. 

As soon as the State had acquired title to the land and the plans 
had been adopted, the chief engineer set about to find where the 
materials for these structures could be obtained. Stone for the 
foundations was the first supply needed. A careful survey was 
made of the quarries within practicable hauling distance by railroad, 
and it was found that all of them working together would not be 
able to furnish half the stone required. It was necessary, therefore, 
for the institution to discover, open and equip a stone quarry suff- 
ciently near and large and to quarry the stone needec. 

Likewise a canvass was made of the brick kilns within economical 
hauling distance of the institution, and it was found that the private 
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establishments combined could not begin to produce the two and a 
half million bricks needed. So three brick kilns were established 
on the college grounds. <A careful calculation was made as to the 
cost of installing and equipping an up-to-date brick manufacturing 
plant, but it was found that the cost of equipping it would be nearly 
equal to what it would cost to produce brick by the slow hand method, 
already understood by thousands of laborers. After the construction 
work was completed, this modern brick factory would be useless, 
since neither the state nor private individuals could find sales for suffi- 
cient brick to justify its continued operation. 

When it came to the question of lumber supply, it was thought 
that it would be simply a matter of price adjustment to have the 





SELECTING SEED COTTON 


The professor of agronomy giving a lesson in the selection of seed cotton. The soils of Minas produce an 
abundant yield of high quality fiber 


logs worked up into suitable material by private enterprise. Here 
again we were disappointed. All of the export markets were visited 
but these had already contracted for their production for a long time 
ahead. Coincident with this occasion was the construction of the 
great Centenary Exposition in Rio de Janeiro, which absorbed all 
of the lumber Brazil could put on the market, besides which it was 
necessary to import a large quantity from Europe and North America. 
Our only alternative was for the engineer to go to the forests, purchase 
the logs and work them into lumber on the college grounds. All 
of the lumber needed in the construction was obtained in this way. 
All windows, doors, chairs, tables, desks, cabinets, and other fur- 
niture had to be manufactured at the institution, as there was no 
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commercial establishment that would contract for these articles with 
a guarantee of delivery. In other words, while there was an abun- 
dance of furniture-making shops, there was no manufacturing estab- 
lishment that could and would divert its attention to supplying the 
large amount of material needed by the college. Chairs could be 
bought, but they were fragile and unsuitable for class room purposes. 
Private enterprise demanded an exorbitant price to manufacture 
them, while in addition the long distance of transportation by rail 
would add an expense even greater than the cost of the furniture. 
Furthermore, on top of all of these difficulties and perplexities, there 
was the fact that nowhere in Brazil could men be secured who were 
trained to operate labor-saving machinery in the production of lumber 
and furniture. It became necessary, therefore, to train our men to 
perform all the various phases of the work, from sawing logs into 
lumber to doing the finest cabinet work. 

It speaks volumes for the adaptability of the common people of 
Minas and for their intelligence that such an undertaking was even 
possible, to say nothing of its being economically feasible. Probably 
nowhere in the world, certainly nowhere in Brazil or North America, 
has an institution of equal size been erected and put into operation for 
such a moderate expenditure. This experience also shows that 
Minas statesmen have constancy and patience to a degree rarely 
equaled. 

The incidents recited above show that when a State really desires 
to establish and conduct an agricultural college there are no obstacles 
so great that they can not be overcome. 

The first classes were inaugurated on August 1, 1927, with students 
in the elementary and middle course. Interest in their studies has 
increased from semester to semester. The number of students 
accepted has been limited by the degree of preparedness of the institu- 
tion to receive them. Young Mineirans show a splendid aptitude 
for new methods of work and of study, and have responded whole- 
heartedly to the efforts made by their professors. 

At the beginning of the second semester of instruction the institu- 
tion was sufficiently equipped to accept a small number of students 
for the superior course. At the same time more were matriculated 
in the elementary and middle courses. The gradual increase in 
number has been absorbed without confusion. The excellent morale 
of the first classes was communicated to the succeeding classes with 
the most gratifying results. 

The purpose of an agricultural college is to instruct students. No 
institution can prosper if the people of the State do not send their 
sons to it. Predictions were freely made (and they were not without 
foundation) that the college would never function for lack of students. 
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Exactly the opposite has occurred—we have had more applications 
than we have been prepared to accept. At the beginning of each 
term some students have been refused and others have been put into 
temporary quarters until a larger part of the dormitory was ready. 

During the construction years as much agricultural work as 
possible was carried on, and farmers have visited the college since its 
beginning. This enabled them to see that the institution really 
teaches agriculture in a way that is profitable to the farmer. This 
form of publicity has proven highly successful. 

Thus it came about that on August 1, 1927, when the college opened 
its doors to the first students, splendid material was received. The 
average age of those matriculated was a little over 21 years, and the 
average of the mentality of those matriculated in the middle course 





LABORATORY WORK IN ANATOMY 


Models and skeletons are employed to supplement textbook instruction 


was above that of the freshmen students in the agricultural colleges 
of the United States. 

Largely due to the comparatively recent abolition of slavery, agri- 
cultural labor has often been synonymous in Brazil with subservience. 
This old prejudice is rapidly disappearing, especially with the intro- 
duction of agricultural implements and machinery. Another impor- 
tant factor has been the general labor shortage on the farms using 
the old routine methods of hand labor for crop production on a large 
scale. The present generation of young fazendeiros (estate owners) 
are eager to learn the use of agricultural machinery and to use it 
themselves on their properties. The attitude of employees shown in 
the aforementioned construction work is also demonstrated in the 
readiness of the people to adopt new agricultural methods. 
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We find that the students are proud of their attainments. Several 
took home with them a considerable number of budded trees and 
during their vacation planted the groves themselves. The mayor of 
a near-by town had two of the students plant palm trees for the city, 
with excellent results. 

The class of students is a clear indication that agricultural instruc- 
tion is not looked down upon, as many of them come from the most 
influential families of the State, of the highest financial standing. 
Another healthy indication is that, during the first semester of 1928, 
more than 70 per cent of the students were from families actually 
living on farms or possessing agricultural properties. These young 
men are studying with a view to returning to the farm, rather than 





AGRICULTURAL BOTANY LABORATORY 


The cultivated plants used for study in the botany laboratory furnish the most instructive material 


with the intention of looking for a position with the Federal or State 
Government. 

During the year 1928 there were five full professorships, two for 
nonscientific studies (Portuguese, history, mathematics, and agri- 
cultural accounting) and three for the scientific departments of 
agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture. Each scientific 
department has a well-developed field division. The laboratories in 
the main building are being equipped as rapidly as possible. The 
number of matriculates allowed for this semester was 70. Other 
departments will be opened as soon as sufficiently equipped to give 
efficient instruction. The fields, orchards, and pastures are being 
extended to meet the needs when additional classes can be opened. 

At the present time the professors are all Brazilians. In the 
scientific departments, one graduated in the United States, one in 
Italy, and the third in France. — 
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The institution has been highly successful in instilling in the stu- 
dents a splendid morale. They are in sympathy with the enthusiasm 
with regard to improved farming methods. This is largely due to 
the fact that the State of Minas has called only those professors and 
teachers who had previously shown by practical work that they knew 
farm practices and farm conditions; while the State sisted upon 
scholarly attainment, that alone has been considered insufficient. 

The professors and administrative officers all live on the grounds 
of the institution. The various professors whose departments have 
field divisions live in houses within their departments. When the 
institution is sufficiently equipped to justify it, specialists from other 
countries will be called to conduct and supervise investigations. 

















PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN POMOCULTURE 


The professor of horticulture gives a lesson in budding citrus trees; 1-year Rangpour limes are used for 
stock. Each student is graded on his success, some scoring 100 per cent even on their first attempt 


The ideal of the college insists on the greatest amount of personal 
contact between the students and the professors, not only during class 
exercises but also during the remainder of the day. For the first 10 
years, the ratio of students admitted to the college will be about 15 
for each professor; later when the work advances to the nature of 
investigation, the ratio will be reduced to about 10 students to each 
professor. ; 

The recitation rooms for scientific departments have been con- 
structed and furnished so as to limit the attendance to 40, while the 
laboratories have a maximum capacity of 24 students. This makes 
it possible for the professors to have the sections small enough to do 
justice to the students. The ideal of Minas is that the agricultural 
college should function for the benefit of the student. 

48396—29——Bull. 6 —3 
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Differing from the custom in the United States, very few of the 
colleges in Brazil maintain dormitories. Usually the Brazilian 
institutions are very near or in large cities. For the success of a 
modern agricultural college, however, it is indispensable to maintain 
a dormitory. This prevents the boarding houses and hotels in a 
small city from exploiting the incautious rural boy. Our innovation 
in this direction has been most satisfactory and highly interesting. 

A beginning of self-government was inaugurated and has been 
functioning for a year with excellent results. In our system the 
students of each section of the dormitory elect a chief for the ensuing 
month, who is not eligible for reelection. All minor obliquities are 
judged by the section chief. As he serves only a month he will not 
become autocratic, for he knows that the next month a comrade will 
occupy his position. The director retains the right to annul any 


PLANT INTRODUCTION 


The first Guatemalan avocado 
to fruit in Minas. Planted 
at the school in April, 1926, 
it bore abundantly in 1928. 
The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pre- 
sented the school with a 
valuable collection of plants, 
including this avocado. Dr. 
P. H. Rolfs, principal of the 
school, is seen beside the tree 





election, which assures us that only those students who have a 
scholarly attitude and a record for punctuality can serve as section 
chiefs. The chiefs meet every day with the vice director for a 
conference and consultation. No system of espionage or proctoring 
is employed. <A student wishing to be absent from his room during 
the night study period gets permission from his chief and reports to 
him on return. This system was largely made possible by the high 
age requirement for matriculation. 

The State of Minas Geraes, with its vision of the future good of 
its agriculture, the most important industry of the State, provides 
the funds necessary for conducting the institution, including the 
salaries paid to its employees. In the year 1928, the State Congress 
appropriated 900 contos de reis (approximately $110,000) for the 
institution. This appropriation was made in budget form, more or 
less as estimated by the school officials. Thirty-three per cent was 
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allotted to permanent improvements, such as construction and the 
extension of fields, and the remainder to the running expenses of the 
institution and the departments already inaugurated. 

The cost of attending the Escola Superior de Agricultura e Veteri- 
naria is very moderate, since it is limited almost entirely to living 
expenses. The charge for board, room, light and laboratory fees 
ranges from 1:300 milreis for the elementary course to 1:320 milreis 
for the middle course, and 1:410 milreis for the superior course 
(about $156, $158, and $169, respectively). This does not include 
traveling expenses, clothes, laundry, books, and incidentals. The 
average total annual expense of the students now in attendance on 
the middle course for board, room, books, etc. (but not including 
traveling expenses or clothes), is about 2 contos de reis, or approxi- 
mately $240 a year. 

The boarding department purchases a considerable part of its 
supplies from the departments of animal husbandry, agronomy, and 
horticulture. Thus it can offer much better fare than a private 
concern and still not exceed its income. 

In Brazil, ‘‘Minas Geraes”’ is synonymous with conservatism, con- 
stancy, and progressiveness. Her sons are among the foremost 
jurists, doctors, and statesmen. Having no seaport, the State is 
comparatively unknown abroad, hence her famous men, when in other 
countries, are known as Brazilians but not as Mineirans. 

In 1921 the State commenced the construction of a great enterprise 
which will place her in the forefront in agricultural education in 
South America. Without stopping a single day the work has pro- 
eressed steadily on the plan laid down in 1920. The major physical 
obstacles have been overcome. The model for instruction has been 
firmly established by three consecutive semesters of classes. The 
institution is now ready for the addition of new departments, and the 
development of the existing ones, with a harmonious integration of all, 
having created for itself an enviable position in the agricultural 
economy of the State and nation. ‘‘Service”’ is the keynote of the 
fine spirit existing throughout the establishment. 
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ROGRESS in matters of public health implies the use of a large 
number of preparations, the greater proportion of which 
are of biological origin and require special skill as well as 

laboratories and costly apparatus for their preparation. Until a 
comparatively recent date these preparations were not produced in 
Mexico, and the Bureau of Public Health was, therefore, obliged to 
import them from other countries. Such products, however, are 
likely to suffer serious deterioration during a long journey. Con- 
sideration of this fact and of their high cost usually restricted, and at 
times even prohibited, their use, thus decreasing the measure of 
success that the proper use of these prophylactic and therapeutic 
agents should give. Moreover, Mexican climatic and geographical 
factors create a pathology and epidemiology peculiar to the country. 
Investigations made by foreign scientists in their own countries 
do not always apply to conditions in Mexico. It is also known that 
environment exerts a potent influence on micro-organisms, causing 
modifications which in some places form an absolutely different type 
from that produced in another with a corresponding difference in 
their sensitivity to processes designed to immunize against them. 
The advantage of treating diseases with biological preparations 
obtained in the region of incidence of the disease is therefore clearly 
evident. For these reasons, it became imperative for Mexico to 
create a section in the Bureau of Public Health responsible for the 
preparation of those biologic products necessary to combat disease, 
which section would at the same time serve as a center of investiga- 
tion and research in the field of medical bacteriology, always with a 
view to the solution of problems of hygiene and public health. The 
Institute of Hygiene was, in consequence, created to fulfill this need. 

This institute was originally founded under the name of the National 
Bacteriological Institute in the section of bacteriology of the Museum 
of Pathological Anatomy, which was created May 1, 1895. In 1906, 
in accordance with a decree of October 12, 1905, it became a depend- 
ency of the Department of Public Education, where it remained until 
October, 1914, at which time it was incorporated by Government 
decree into the organization of the Superior Council of Health. 
During this entire period it functioned in Mexico City. 








1 Translated by Charlotte Marian Keefer of the BULLETIN staff, from Hl Nuevo Instituto de Higiene, 
Ediciones del Departmento de Salubridad Publica, México, 1927. 
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With its instruments, apparatus, and immunized horses the bacteri- 
ological institute was removed to Jalapa in 1914, and was not reestab- 
lished in the capital until 1916. In 1921 its name was changed to 
Institute of Hygiene, and in 1922 improvements were effected in the 
laboratories, the gardens, and stables. All the while, however, and 
in fact until 1925, the institute had been housed in a building only 
imperfectly adapted to the needs which it was called upon to meet; 
all the sections and laboratories were crowded together in one building, 
while the gardens and stables suffered from an equally poor arrange- 
ment. As a matter of fact, prior to this time the institute had not 





THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH, MEXICO CITY 


This new building, which houses the offices of the bureau, was erected in 1928 


been in a position to respond to public needs, a condition which 
greatly hampered the Bureau of Public Health. 

Work on the institute and on the sanitary farm was begun in July, 
1925, near Tacuba, one of the outlying sections of Mexico City. 
The original project arose from the urgent need for the construction 
of some shelter for the calves used in the preparation of vaccine 
(against smallpox) and was to be limited exclusively to one stable and 
a building for the storage of fodder. Data collected from various 
institutions in the United States engaged in the preparation of serums 
and vaccines by Sr. don Joaquin Segura Gutiérrez may be considered 
responsible for the general outline of the new institute. Difficulties 
of a technical nature, however, presented themselves due to lack of a 
program for the operation of the institute which would permit the 
drawing of the architectural plans for a suitable group of buildings. 
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But with additional data on foreign institutions of similar character 
and a careful consideration of technical needs and details of organiza- 
tion, the problem was finally solved satisfactorily, with a great 
expansion beyond the first project. Previously, however, it was 
necessary to study the operation of the institute, fix the standards for 
its work, orient and enlarge its scope of action, and determine future 
methods of procedure. The change in the institute was, therefore, 
fundamental, extending past mere architectural lines into the roots 
of administration and technical operation, with a consequent 
broadening of all its functions. 

The institute occupies a tract of land 14,000 square meters (143,640 
square feet) in area and has 19 different sections. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 


A general view of the group of buildings comprising the institute, which is located on the outskirts of 
Mexico City 


The administration building embraces the offices of Dr. José Zozaya. 
the eminent director of the institute, other offices, files and a storage 
room, two laboratories, a room for scales of various descriptions, a 
dark room for spectroscopic work, and six research laboratories. 

Included in the serological building are a library, the private labora- 
tory of the director, a bacteriological control laboratory, a laboratory 
for the use of distinguished foreign guests of the Bureau of Public 
Health, two laboratories for the preparation and _ sterilization of 
culture media, an inoculation room, operating room for work with 
animals, a laboratory for physio-chemical experiments, a refrigerating 
room, four packing rooms, and a filtering room, as also a section for 
inoculated horses, horse stables with rooms for inoculation and blood 
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letting, a veterinary laboratory, a bath for horses, annexes for the 
guinea pigs and rabbits under observation and an isolation room. 

The building for the manufacture of vaccine (smallpox) comprises 
a section for the vaccination of animals, a laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of the vaccine material, the office of the section of vaccination, a 
room for the trituration of the vaccine, one for bottling and packing 
products, another for the manufacture of vials, and a packing room. 
In connection with this building there is a stable having an isolation 
room, a room for washing, clipping, and weighing the calves, a section 
for the extraction of the serum and another for the sterilization of the 
instruments used in this work. 





BUILDING FOR RABBITS AND GUINEA PIGS 


One of the several buildings for the shelter of animals 


Annexes used in common by the serological and vaccine buildings 
are the structure for the storing of fodder, a post-mortem examination 
chamber, a furnace for cremation, and a veterinary laboratory. 

The building used for studies in pathological anatomy consists of 
two laboratories and two rooms for photography. 

Near the administration building there are 23 storerooms, a build- 
ing for guinea pigs, rabbits, rats and mice, and a monkey house. 

The laboratories and stables were equipped as adequately as 
possible, although with economy. The total expenditure up to 1927, 
including a large part of the equipment, was over $300,000, and it is 
interesting to note in this connection that the funds necessary for 
the completion of the institute were supplied by the employees of the 
bureau throughout the Republic, who by this sacrifice aided in mak- 
ing it an institution which is not only of great benefit to Mexico 
but one of which the country may be justly proud. 
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No one claims that the institute has been organized and constructed 
with the idea that it could not be improved in the future by the 
elimination of sections which may prove useless, the modification of 
others, or the creation of new ones. At the present time only the 
most urgent needs of the country are considered in limiting the 
production of serums and vaccines and orienting the research work, 
and only those methods, apparatus, and instruments indicated by the 
most recent scientific propress as the best have been chosen for use 
in the institute. 

Since the construction and equipment of the institute, the Bureau 
of Health has been in a position to combat epidemics, actual or 
threatened, more effectively and with less expense than ever before. 





THE VACCINE PAVILION 


This building includes, in addition to the office of the section, a laboratory and special rooms for the manu- 
facture and packing of vaccine 


Moreover, it now has an institution where all sanitary problems 
which, because they exist only in Mexico, have not been solved by 
any other nation, may be exhaustively studied and where the results 
of investigations of a more general character needing adaptation to 
national conditions may be tested and adjusted. 

Even before the work had been fully completed, the activities 
completely organized, or an adequate personnel chosen, evidences of 
the satisfactory results to be obtained from work done by the insti- 
tute were patent. Several epidemics were successfully combated, 
biological products distributed throughout the country by the 
Federal Sanitary Commissioners, and a number of preparations sent 
to various Latin American countries, which testified as to their 
value, found to be equal to that of other similar foreign products. 
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Moreover, an unremitting campaign against smallpox has been made 
possible, and notwithstanding considerable popular prejudice meas- 
ures have been taken against scarlet fever and diphtheria. The 
preparation of those serums not needed in the sanitary campaign on 
an extensive scale, but used in the free dispensaries of the bureau for 
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INTERIOR OF STABLES 


Upper: One of the well- 
equipped stables. Special 
sections are provided for the 
inoculated animals. Lower: 
Box stalls for horses 





the treatment of isolated cases, has been regulated and the products 
placed on sale in competition with imported serums and vaccines, 
thereby rendering an inestimable benefit to the country. 

Included in research work almost completed ? is a study of measles, 
which promises to be one of the most interesting and definite in 


2 Probably now entirely finished. 
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results yet effected, while a study of scorpion venom and a revision 
of the classification of the various species of scorpions to be found in 
the Republic is at present being made so that the univalent and 
polyvalent serums now in preparation may be properly distributed. 
These studies will be followed by others of similar character on native 
venomous snakes. Research work already begun comprises studies 
on diabetes, the investigation of which will form the basis for a very 
extensive work on the basal metabolism of the indigenous peoples, a 
subject upon which nothing is now known, and other studies on the 
nutritive qualities of popular dishes and beverages. A classification 
of all species of mosquitos found in the country has also been initiated 
in order that when the Federal authorities have sufficient resources to 
undertake a campaign against malaria, it can be easily organized. 

Aside from the contribution which the institute is making to the 
work of the Bureau of Health, such an entity, by the very fact of 
possessing the equipment necessary for all kinds of investigations 
relative to national medical bacteriology, may also be considered 
extremely valuable from a scientific standpoint, for it renders service 
not only through the definite results obtained, but by tending to raise 
the scientific standards of the country, increasing the number of those 
interested in research and offering them a place where the proper 
apparatus facilitates their work. 

The Institute of Hygiene thus makes it possible for the Bureau of 
Health to engage in a more effective and speedy campaign for the 
conservation of the public health and against the evils which under- 
mine it, thereby promoting the progress and well-being of the nation 

















RAZIL has taken definite steps to organize a federal forest 
service under the direction of two American foresters, 
according to a cable just received by the Tropical Plant 

Research Foundation of Washington, D.C. In charge of the Brazil- 
ian forestry movement is to be Mr. William Thomas Cox, formerly 
State forester of Minnesota; assisting him will be Associate Forester 
Prof. Donald M. Matthews, formerly conservator of forests in British 
North Borneo and at present professor of forestry management at 
the Michigan Forest School. 

This action on the part of the Brazilian Government is the culmi- 
nation of a visit made by Dr. William A. Orton, director of the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation and technical adviser to the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan American Union, at 
the request of the Brazilian Minister of Agriculture for assistance in 
formulating a plan for organizing a federal forestry system and for 
carrying out the provisions of the Brazilian forestry law. 

This step by Brazil in establishing a forest service is of first impor- 
tance, Doctor Orton points out, both because of the vast area con- 
cerned and the wealth of timber to be found in that country. Brazil 
is reported to have over a billion acres of timber land, a million of 
which is said to consist of valuable pine. The Amazon Valley con- 
tains the greatest solid body of timber in the world, and the applica- 
tion of forestry principles to this great region should have a profound 
effect on the timber markets of the globe. In Brazil there are over 
3,000 distinct kinds of timber trees, and in the Amazon Valley alone 
over 2,000 have been reported. There are probably many more 
trees of unknown species which, when better known, will have great 





1The Pan American Union has available the following pamphlets on forestry, reprinted from the 
BULLETIN: 

Pan American Cooperation in Forestry Conservation. 

The United States as a Market for Tropical Forest Products. 

Why the United States is Interested in Latin American Forest Development. 

International Cooperation by Scientific Agencies in Tropical Forestry. 

Tropical Forestry in Yale University. 

The Conservative Utilization of Tropical Forests. 

A Tropical Forester Visits Latin America. 

Logging and Marketing Problems with Tropical Timbers. 

Exploitation of Philippine Forests. 

Tropical Forestry and Research. 

Marketing Problems of Tropical Hardwood Exploitation. 

Some Reasons Why Tropical American Timber Operations Have Failed 
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value and utility. Brazil is a country wealthy in very high grade 
woods, and the first purpose of the forest service will be to put the 
forests of the country on a perpetually producing basis. 

The Tropical Plant Research Foundation has made a number of 
expeditions and surveys in the forests of South and Central America, 
and next year, in cooperation with the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Trust, expects to send foresters up the Amazon to study the unknown 
and little known forests there. 

Brazil’s present plans include sending students to the forest schools 
of the United States for training under the supervision of the Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation. These students when thoroughly 
grounded in forestry principles will return to take up the work in 
their native land. 

“The foundation feels exceedingly fortunate,’ said Doctor Orton, 
‘‘in being able to secure the services of two such men as Mr. Cox and 
Professor Matthews. Mr. Cox is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and has had 10 years’ experience with the United States 
Forest Service. He was for 11 years State forester of Minnesota, 
and for the past 3 years has been superintendent of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Wild Life and Forest Reserve of the United States Biological 
Survey. 

‘“‘Professor Matthews will, under the present arrangement with the 
Brazilian Government, devote six months of his time, while on leave 
from the Michigan Forest School, to an intensive study of the Bra- 
zilian forestry conditions. He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and has had almost 20 years’ experience in tropical forestry 
work, both in the Philippine Islands and in British North Borneo. 
As forester for the Tropical Plant Research Foundation he carried on 
important work in the forests of Cuba. 

“Mr. Cox expects to assume his new duties within the month, and 
Professor Matthews will probably leave for Brazil early in August.” 























A COPPER EMPIRE 


OR over a century Chile has been one of the leading copper- 
producing countries of the world. The Chilean, especially in 
the northern Provinces, is a born miner and a skilled prospec- 

tor, and for many years the considerable output was produced from 
hundreds, or rather thousands, of relatively small mines, many of them 
little better than holes in the ground, worked in the most primitive 
manner, with the single object of winning ore that would pay the 
cost of transportation to the nearest smelter. The element of gamb- 
ling appealed to a national characteristic, for the Chilean is a roman- 
tic, a dreamer. ' Chilean copper justly earned the highest reputation 
in the markets of the world, owing to its remarkable purity and the 
ease with which its ores are smelted when general conditions are 
favorable. In the early days only the ‘colored ores’’ were smelted; 
the exploitation of the pyritic deposits came later, when the pressure 
of necessity was beginning to be felt. But, as late as 25 years ago, 
Chilean mining still presented its ancient characteristics, and Mr. 
Hoover’s translation of De Re Metallica could still be considered a 
text book. 

To-day it may be said that the United States has established a 
veritable copper empire in Chile. Three huge establishments domin- 
ate the industry from north to south—Chuquicamata, Potrerillos, and 
Braden. In the old days, rich ore only could be profitably dealt with. 
This is not the American way. Rich ore, of course, is welcomed, but 
thin veins and shallow deposits afford no basis for giant industries. A 
mountain of poor ore affords raw material to work on, with the assur- 
ance of future supplies to justify the establishment of huge plants and 
the upbuilding in the immediate vicinity of populous settlements that 
merit the name of towns. The development of these vast enter- 
prises, operating individually, but virtually a combine, assures the 
elevation of Chile to the first rank of copper producers within the next 
few years, for the ever-increasing world demand for copper is rapidly 
draining the reserves existing in older countries. 

An empire presupposes an emperor. In this case imperial honors 
must be distributed over a family of financiers, the Guggenheim 
brothers, whose story bids fair to resemble that of the Rothschilds, 
with the difference that this family is more immediately concerned 
with directly productive activities. We shall have occasion to note 








1From South Pacific Mail, Valparaiso, Dec. 6, 1928. 
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later their irruption into the nitrate industry and its consequences. 
Briefly to recapitulate their action in the copper industry of Chile, 
it may be said that the Guggenheims made their first bid for control 
of the copper industry in 1908, when they acquired the El Teniente 
mine at Rancagua, the ‘‘mountain”’ of low grade ore above referred 
to. To-day the good sized town of Sewell is located there. The 
copper is won by electrolytic processes, thousands of tons being treated 
daily and the finest copper in the world extracted from it wholesale. 
This work is carried on by the Braden Copper Co., under remarkable 
conditions. Sewell with its mining plants, blazing with light amid the 
winter snow on the desolate hill sides, affords one of the most aston- 
ishing spectacles in the world. 

It was in 1911 that the Guggenheims turned their attention to a 
vast potential source of copper in the northern deserts, at Chuquica- 
mata. Here again, American wealth and enterprise, if they have not 
made the desert blossom like the rose, have at least established man’s 
dominion over nature. The deposits lie inland, 80 miles from the sea, 
at an elevation of 9,500 feet. The ores, moreover, present certain 
peculiarities, and required a vast amount of study before a commer- 
cially possible process for treating them could be evolved. The almost 
impossible was done, however, as usual, thanks in large measure to 
the foresight of Pope Yeatman, a mining engineer, highly placed in 
the confidence of the great firm. The working of the “Chuqui’’ de- 
posits is a triumph of large-scale engineering. In the early days the 
work resembled a veritable war with nature, in which man conquered 
only by bringing up his heaviest artillery. The reward of this vast 
expenditure is being reaped to-day. Here again there is no lack of 
material to work on, the reserves being estimated at a thousand 
million tons of workable ore. 

It might be imagined that, with Braden and Chuquicamata at 
work, the world demand for copper could be more than met. The 
Guggenheim firm, however, thought otherwise, and commenced 
preliminary operations at Potrerillos characterized by the same 
amplitude of vision and titanic energy. Before the exploitation 
of the deposits could be completed it was necessary, first of all, to 
render the place habitable. The Andes Mining Co. set about the 
construction of a port, Barquitos, and a railway line connecting with 
the spinal railway system of Chile at Pueblo Hundido. From this 
station a private line runs up to the mine fields, 80 or 90 miles inland, 
and at the mines an electric railway serves the requirements of devel- 
opment. Work at Potrerillos was not pushed forward with the 
same feverish activity as at Braden and Chuquicamata. The 
dictates of ‘‘big business’’ and the outbreak of the Great War called 
a temporary halt, but after a time operations were resumed on the 
grand scale, and there is every prospect that Potrerillos will take its 
place among the most important of Guggenheim interests. 
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NITRATE INDUSTRY 


The Chilean nitrate industry, upon the revenue receipts of which 
the country was able to live happily for the better part of a century 
with the minimum of taxation weighing directly upon the individual 
citizen, 1s a subject of the highest interest, apart from the technical 
questions involved in the extraction, elaboration, transport, and mar- 
keting of a most extraordinary natural production. In the first place, 
the origin of the nitrate deposits still affords a wide field for scientific 
study and controversy for, to all intents and purposes, the Chilean 
deposits are unique. In the second place, nitrate, until the upgrowth 
of the synthetic industry, was the only adequate source of fixed nitro- 
gen to supply the constant wastage of the element in the production 
of crops, and it is not so many years ago that Sir William Crookes 
stimulated laboratory work by his pessimistic predictions of world 
famine following the exhaustion of the natural salt deposits. In this 
political aspect, nitrate brought about a war, the wounds of which 
have taken half a century to even begin to heal. From the social 
side, the industry has left its peculiar and unmistakable mark on 
Chilean life, and the depression or prosperity of the nitrate zone has 
affected, directly or indirectly, every element of the population. 

It is only of late years that American capital and enterprise have 
entered very prominently into the nitrate industry of Chile. Certain 
oficinas were operated by the American firms of Grace and Du Pont, 
but the production was almost entirely consumed in their explosive 
factories. The depression of the industry following the war, resulting 
in great measure from a pessimistic frame of mind brought about by 
the apparent victory of the synthetic industry which had received 
its greatest stimulus in Germany during the war years, possibly 
attracted the attention of the powerful Guggenheim firm. Like the 
copper industry, nitrate suffered from diffusion of effort and, though 
many ideas for improved and more economic treatment had been 
advanced and tried out, labor costs and other difficulties determined 
general adherence to the sheet anchor approved by the fathers, the 
“Shanks process.” 

As usual, the Guggenheim firm made no leap in the dark. We 
believe that it is correct to say that years of laboratory study and 
experiment preceded the announcement of a new process destined, it 
was, and is, affirmed, to revolutionize the industry. The firm com- 
menced operations by acquiring the properties and assets of the 
Anglo-Chilean Nitrate & Railway Co., now known as the Anglo- 
Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corporation, a concern organized under 
the laws of the State of Delaware. The extensive properties of the 
Anglo-Chilean were added to by the purchase in State auctions of 
other nitrate deposits, and attention in nitrate circles turned with 
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interest and veritable anxiety to the developments in process at the 
American oficina in which the Guggenheim process was being installed. 
The process works “cold,” the extraction being theoretically carried 
on at atmospheric temperature and the solutions chilled for crystal- 
lizing out the salts. The nitrate production is of quite exceptional 
purity. ne 

Leaving aside the question of the new method and its results, the 
great interest of the Guggenheim intervention in the old-established 
industry lies in the infusion of new blood and new ideas. The pro- 
posal is to apply mass production to nitrate, with abandonment of 
the methods of the past. The Anglo-Chilean Corporation approached 





A NITRATE CRUSHING PLANT 


Part of an‘‘oficina’’ owned by the Dupont Nitrate Co. An inclined belt conveyor carries the crushed 
ore to the leaching tanks. In the foreground are sacks of the nitrate ready for shipment 


the Government and the industry with certain far-reaching proposals, 
and though they have not been accepted on a wide scale to date, it 
is to be remembered that the decisive action of the Chilean Govern- 
ment in connection with the nitrate industry evoked order out of 
chaos, and aroused producers from the melancholy into which they 
had fallen. Apart from the American endeavor, therefore, there was 
a revival throughout the entire industry which has minimized the 
urgency of immediate transformation of existing plants. Neverthe- 
less, the enormous production of nitrate to-day is the output of half 
the number of oficinas at work during the days of former prosperity. 
Under existing conditions, only those oficinas which can work at a 
profit are busy; uneconomic establishments must stand aside. There 
48396—29— Bull. 6——4 
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is a tendency visible, moreover, to amalgamation and, in a word, to 
the modernization of the industry to meet new and more stringent 
requirements. The Chilean Government itself is now the stimulus 
and stay of the premier source of national revenue. This is not to 
say that American interests will not vastly increase in this industrial 
field, or that the Guggenheim initiative will not prove to be amply 
justified by results. Other new processes of interest are also in the 
field, but Chilean nitrate and its synthetic rivals will have their work 
cut out to supply all the fixed nitrogen imperatively demanded by 
the soil that grows the crops to fill the hungry mouths of earth’s 
teeming myriads. 


THE IRON AGE 


We have referred above to triumphs of American energy and organi- 
zation in the Chilean copper and nitrate industries; we must now 
glance at another illustration in a somewhat different field. If the 
demand for copper and nitrate is almost incaleulably great, that for 
iron and steel is no less. In the nature of things, iron is a substance 
that must be produced in enormous quantity, and there is no exagger- 
ation, therefore, in affirming that mountains of ore must be attacked 
if the thousands of blast furnaces are to be kept busy. This is pre- 
cisely what the Bethlehem (Chile) Iron Mines Co. is doing at El 
Tofo in the Province of Coquimbo. At this spot there are two hills 
which in some countries would pass for mountains, and whose sum- 
mits are practically pure hematite iron ore. American engineers, 
after thorough study of these extraordinary deposits, set to work to 
eat up these hillocks wholesale, bagging them and sending them off 
to the United States to be melted into iron and steel of the highest 
quality. The work of demolition proceeds apace; already the land- 
scape has been altered, and the iron interests are looking round 
anxiously for fresh fields to conquer, or new iron mountains to take 
home with them. The iron industry in Chile at the time of writing is 
restricted to the mining, crushing and exportation of oxide ore. It 
is probable, however, that before long another chapter will have to 
be added, for the implantation of electric smelting is seriously 
contemplated. 

A concession for the Tofo deposits was originally granted to the 
Schneider Co. of Creusot, in connection with a smelting project, but 
relatively little work was done, and the properties were transferred to 
Mr. Schwab and the Bethlehem (Chile) Iron Mines Co. a few years 
ago. The scene then changed. <A port, Cruz Grande, equipped with 
special elevators for the shipping of ore, was built, with a dock beside 
which the great vessels of the company’s fleet of ore-freighters can 
lie to take in their cargoes. An electric railway runs from the port 
to the mine, the loaded ore-trains generating the current that returns 
the empty cars. The ore is won in gigantic open cuts, the whole of the 
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Courtesy of Chile 
HIGH TENSION POWER WIRES CROSSING THE CENTRAL VALLEY 


The numerous streams rising in the Andes will no doubt be utilized to an increasingly greater extent for 
the development of hydroelectric energy 


upper hillside being worked in terraces. Trenches are cut and the 
ore broken down by high explosives, the débris being handled by 
gigantic electric and steam shovels. It passes by gravity to a skilful 
disposition of crushers and thence into the ore cars which, having 
completed their journey to Cruz Grande, deliver their burden direct 
into the holds of the ore steamers. 

All this sounds very simple, and is simple, but only because the 
most wonderful organization renders it possible. Working costs 
have been reduced to a minimum, but are still rather high, owing to 
the harsh physical conditions. Water there is none, in the immediate 
vicinity; it has to be obtained from an old mine property miles away, 
and pumped in pipe lines. It follows that water is of two classes, 
“industrial” and ‘‘distilled,”’ the latter only being suitable for human 
consumption. Fuel and all supplies have to be brought from the 
coast, but this is facilitated by the existence of the railroad. Social 
welfare institutions flourish; the community has an active life of its 
own, and its needs are supplied by the company at cost price. In 
spite of this remarkable development at El Tofo, it is confidently 
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predicted that the actual accomplishment is only a beginning, and 
that in due time iron will supply the basis for one of Chile’s most 
flourishing industries. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The year 1928 witnessed two remarkable advances in the 
American economic penetration of Chile. The countrymen of Edison 
are not likely to overlook the significance of electrical energy in a 
land like Chile, where thousands of torrents descending the Andean 
barrier toward the sea represent such vast potential sources of hydro- 
electric energy. When, after mature consideration, the Chilean au- 
thorities decided to carry into effect the project that had been put for- 
ward for the electrification of the first zone of the State railway, that 
is to say the line between Valparaiso and Santiago, it accepted the 
tender presented by the Westinghouse Co. The contractors did their 
work rapidly and well. The construction work, which included the 
erection of thousands of concrete posts carrying the overhead power 
lines, has now stood the test of time and winter weather, with the 
minimum of failure. In good seasons and bad, the train service has 
been maintained with unfailing regularity and with a punctuality 
such that people set their clocks and watches at country stations by 
the passing of the express trains. This record is creditable to the 
American firm responsible for the electrification of the line and to the 
Chilean employees who now see to the smooth running of the service. 
Moreover, the electrification of the Chilean State Railway, for some 
time the most important work of the kind in America, afforded in- 
valuable experience. The electrification is being completed with the 
installation of an elaborate system of electric signaling. 

Quite recently, negotiations have been concluded for the complete 
transfer of the property and assets of the Compafiia Chilena de Elec- 
tricidad, with all its subsidiary interests, to the Electrical Bond and 
Share Corporation. This notable agreement places most of the 
electric power-generating plants in Central Chile in American hands, 
a fact of the utmost significance, since a wide region is at present 
served with light and power by the electrical company above referred 
to. This acquisition doubtless represents the initial step in a policy 
which will have for its object the increased employment of electrical 
energy throughout the Republic, to the great benefit of industry and 
public welfare. 

_ COMMUNICATIONS 


The very life of a country is dependent on facility of communica- 
tions. The peculiar geographical and topographical characteristics 
of Chile—its immense length and its intricate mountain system— 
offer a most appropriate field for the development of telephonic com- 
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munication. Along the coast the cables of the All America Cables, 
Inc., play an all essential part in linking widely separated parts of 
the country and in assuring communication with the United States 
and the rest of the world. American capital has now been applied 
to the purchase from the former British owners of the Chile Telephone 
Co., and one of the first tasks of the new organization has been to 
improve existing services and to extend the system. The most 
modern type of metal telephone posts is replacing the familiar timber 
standards, which frequently collapsed, when subjected to severe 
climatic conditions. A later triumph of the company was the open- 
ing of telephonic communication between Valparaiso and Buenos 





A CHILEAN HIGHWAY 


A view of the excellent road from Valparaiso to Vifia del Mar, a popular summer resort 


Aires, and it will not be long before the necessary arrangements are 
completed which will render it possible to ‘‘ring up”’ the leading cities 
of North America. 


GOOD ROADS 


The energetic policy of the Chilean Government with respect to 
national roads and highways is keenly interesting the American in- 
vestor. Tenders have been presented for the construction of many 
important roads, and the contract for one at least, in the Concepcion 
region, has been awarded to an American firm of highway engineers. 
A proposal has also been submitted for the construction and upkeep 
of the proposed artery between Valparaiso and Santiago, via the 
Cuesta de la Dormida. This project is still in the air, but the atten- 
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tion it has attracted in the United States whilst still existing only on 
paper is significant of the eagerness of American financial interests 
to find a useful and profitable outlet for their money in Chile. 
The construction and administration of highways and bridges is 
bound to become a matter of the first importance within a relatively 
short time, and we may be sure that American experts will be well to 
the fore in works of civil engineering, in which they are second to 
none throughout the world. 


SHIPPING 


American shipping interests in Chile are represented by the great 
firm of W. R. Grace & Co. It was Mr. W. R. Grace, founder of the 
firm who, in 1890, chartered the first American steamer to the Pacific 
coast, via the Straits of Magellan. In 1893 a regular freight service 
between the Pacific ports and North America was inaugurated. 
The firm of W. R. Grace & Co., incorporated in 1894, established the 
first direct passenger steamer line between Chile and New York, and 
the year 1928 saw two magnificent new motor vessels added to a 
service which had long merited the most enthusiastic commenda- 
tion. The American flag also flies over vessels engaged in the trans- 
port to Chilean ports of enormous quantities of fuel oil required in 
the nitrate and copper industries, and for the innumerable and ever 
growing motor traffic in which American automobiles are obtaining 
practically a monopoly. 

Mention should likewise be made of the fine fleet of ore steamers 
engaged in the transport of El Tofo iron ore from Cruz Grande to 
American ports. The ever-growing volume of imports of American 
origin demands a constant going and coming of vessels under the 
American flag, which is familiar in every port of the Republic. 


GENERAL 


The summary of American activities given above is lengthy, but 
it touches only the surface of the subject. The economic penetra- 
tion which it illustrates is going deeper every day. The following 
examples will serve to demonstrate further the magnitude of the 
American factor in Chilean commerce and industry. 

The West India Oil Co. divides the vast fuel oil and petrol distri- 
bution trade of Chile with another company. In spite of the fact 
that Chile is a coal-producing country, there have been good reasons 
in the past for the preference shown for oil fuel in the nitrate oficinas 
and for the general use of Diesel and other internal combustion en- 
gines on large plants in the mine fields and elsewhere. This situation 
may be changed in the future, since the Chilean Government is very 
desirous of restoring prosperity to the coal mining regions and is 
taking measures calculated to discourage the importation of oil. 
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THE NEW MOTOR LINER “SANTA MARIA” 


One of the new motor vessels added to the New York-Chilean service of the Grace Line 


There is also possible the development of a Chilean oil industry if the 
search for oil now in hand succeeds, or if coal or shale distillation is 
found profitable. In the meantime, however, there is an enormous 
oil and petrol importation, and in this movement American firms 
take a very important part. 

Long established in Chile, the United States Steel Products Co. 
carries on business on a grand scale along the lines indicated by its 
name. An interesting development of recent years has been the 
establishment of a large and well-equipped factory in Valparaiso, 
managed by the Compafiia de Galvanizacion, which turns out the 
roofing material and innumerable articles of galvanized iron for which 
so great a demand exists in growing countries. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES 


Reference has been made already to the enormous demand in the 
ever-growing Chilean market for American automobiles. It may be 
said without hesitation that 90 per cent of the cars sold in Chile are 
of American origin. In this activity the General Motors Co. plays 
an all-important part. In Santiago the Ford Co. has a large work- 
shop, employing 800 skilled workmen. Here car parts are assembled, 
thousands of these popular automobiles being turned out per annum. 
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United States capital has been successfully invested in Chile in 
soap and allied products, and also in the drug trade. In this connec- 
tion the name of Sydney Ross is prominent. 

Messrs. Grace & Co. control a flourishing textile factory, the 
Caupolicén, in the near neighborhood of Valparaiso, and are also 
actively engaged in the exportation of characteristic Chilean products. 
The name of Wessel, Duval & Co. holds pride of place, also, among 
old-established American firms in Chile carrying on general Ipnatingss, 
importation, exportation, insurance, and the hike. Hitherto, avaenican 
enterprise has not interested itself directly in agriculture, although 
there is important capital invested in flour-milling; but there is an 
abundant importation of tools, motors, and agricultural machinery 
generally, with a marked tendency to follow up new lines of produc- 
tive industry, a tendency that is bound to become more marked as 
time goes on and the inherent stability of the finance and government 
of the Republic of Chile is better appreciated in the United States. 
* “Mention should be made finally, but certainly not at the end be- 
cause it is of small importance, of the American film in Chile. All 
the leading producers, United Artists, Universal, Paramount, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, First National, and the rest are in pedences in the 
great centers of population and in the smaller country town that can 
fit up a cinematograph in a barn, each maintaining its own booking 
and renting organization. 

As these lines are written, we hear of the arrival in Valparaiso 
of a representative of the Columbia Phonograph Co. (Inc.), who has 
come to Chile with the object of installing a factory for the production 
of a million records per annum, probably in the neighborhood of 
Santiago. American commercial enterprise in Chile is ably and 
strongly backed by the tremendous resources and facilities of the 
National City Bank of New York, the largest bank in the Americas, 
which has been forced to seek newer and larger premises both in 
Valparaiso and Santiago in order to accommodate the growth of its 
business. However, it is as the ‘‘State banker” that this great bank 
is more than ever prominent to-day, the Chilean Government having 
appointed it fiscal agent to the Republic. 

And so, day by day, new evidence of the economic penetration that 
forms the subject of this article is proceeding under our eyes. 

American financial and technical enterprise, acting in accordance 
with enlightened Chilean legislation and ably seconded by intelligent, 
healthy, and ambitious Chilean employees, who soon rise to positions 
of the highest confidence and responsibility, is destined to do great 
things for Chile, and this active fraternal cooperation will do more 
to promote the cause of Pan Americanism than many conferences 
and speeches. 
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EADERS of the BuLLet:n and of the press in general are well 
aware that the important question of calendar simplification 
is nowadays very much in the public mind. The article on 

Progress toward Calendar Simplification, published in the December, 
1928, issue of this magazine, traced the movement toward national 
and international action, mentioning the fact that in 1926 the League 
of Nations, after accepting the findings of its committee of inquiry, 
had transmitted to the nations a request for the establishment of 
national committees to study and report upon calendar reform, and 
the further fact that the Sixth International Conference of American 
States, held at Habana last year, resolved: 

To recommend to the countries of the Pan American Union that there be 
appointed in each of them a national committee to consider the proposed simplifi- 
cation of the calendar and to make such preparations as may be necessary for 


the participation of those countries in an international conference which is to 
examine the best methods of reform. 


In compliance with this resolution, the Government of Peru 
appointed by executive resolution the following distinguished com- 
mittee, thus taking the lead in this matter among the Latin American 
Republics: Archbishop Emilio F. Lisson, chairman; Vice Admiral 
Meliton Carvajal; Captain José R. Galvez, of the Peruvian Navy; 
Dr. Godofredo Garcia, a civil engineer; Sefior Ricardo Llona, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies; and Sefior Scipién Llona, an astronomer, 
who acts as secretary. This committee held its first meeting in 
Lima on February 24 last, when an agreement of general procedure 
was adopted. It was furthermore decided to request from the 
various Chambers of Commerce their respective opinions on the 13- 
month calendar plan, so that in studying the economic effect of such 
a calendar the committee might have the benefit of ideas from as 
many organizations as possible. 

The National Committee of the United States, organized last 
July, is pursuing a similar method in its work. ‘Thus far more than 
2,000 organizations, representing business, science, education and 
other fields of national activity, have replied to the committee’s 
questionnaires. Of these organizations 78 per cent have declared 
in favor of calendar change and of the calling of an international 
conference. Moreover, the President of the United States is, in the 
terms of a joint congressional resolution introduced April 29, 1929, 
by the Hon. Stephen G. Porter, chairman of the House of Representa- 
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tives Committee on Foreign Affairs, ‘respectfully requested to pro- 
pose, on behalf of the United States, to the nations of the world 
the calling of an international conference to consider and provide 
for the simplification of the calendar, or to accept an invitation on 
behalf of the United States to participate in such a conference upon 
the proposal of some other nation or group of nations.” 

Further national action is reported from the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, which has been officially notified within recent 
weeks that national committees on calendar simplification were in 
process of formation in Germany and Holland and that the Freneh 
Government had referred the question to the French National 
Economic Council, of which the Premier is president and which is 
composed of representatives of all aspects of economic life. 
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EGULATIONS governing the exhibition of road-making 
machinery, which will be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 
conjunction with the Second Pan American Congress of 

Highways, have just been received by the Pan American Union. 
This Congress will be in session August 16-31, 1929. The full text 
of the regulations governing the exhibition is as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. Upon the occasion of the Second Pan American Highway Congress 
to be held at Rio de Janeiro, from August 16 to 31, 1929, and as a part of it, a 
highway exhibition, organized by the Ministry of Transportation and Public 
Works of Brazil, and under the direction of the Organizing Committee of said 
congress, will take place. 

Art. 2. The Exhibition will consist of— 

(a) Exhibits of machinery for the construction and maintenance of high- 
ways. 

(b) Practical demonstrations of its operation, especially the laying of pave- 
ments of modern type. 

(c) Cinematographie exhibitions pertaining to improved methods of con- 
struction and maintenance. 

(d) Exhibition of models, plans, maps, projects, sketches, drawings, statistics, 
regulations, specifications, etc. 

(e) Distribution of catalogues and other information concerning the object 
of the exhibition. 

Sole paragraph.—The Organizing Committee may refuse any exhibit considered 
of little interest to the exhibition. 
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Arr. 3. Requests for registration must be received by the Organizing Com- 
mittee not later than June 20, 1929, and should give the name of the exhibitor 
(individual or firm); his country, city, ete.; a complete description of the ma- 
chinery and products to be exhibited and the desired space. 

Arr. 4. The registration fees shall be paid to the treasurer designated by the 
president, at the office of the secretary of the Organizing Committee, one-half 
on registration and the balance not later than August 1, 1929. 

(1) No reservation of space will be effective without the payment of the 
first installment. 

(2) In default of payment of the second installment the space reserved 
shall be forfeited, the exhibitor having no right to claim the return of 
the first installment, and the Committee may freely dispose of the 
forfeited area. 

Art. 5. The following schedule of rentais for the areas will be in force: 


Milreis 
Uncovered area, per square meter_____-__-__-_-___-_____--- 45 
(Cowerac! eireei, josie SC/URINS miewer 5 eek ee 75 
Walllperulinea lime ters sews asst eae 2 amet ere re ee ae 60 


Arr. 6. All machinery and material imported for the exhibition shall be 
exempt from taxes and customs duties, provided it be taken back to the country 
of origin by the respective exhibitor. Should it be sold in Brazil, the aforesaid 
customs duties and taxes shall be collected. 

Sole paragraph.—The exhibits sold during the exhibition may not be removed 
before the closing thereof. 

Art. 7. Exhibitors shall be responsible for all fire and accident risks on the 
exhibits, as well as for the installation, unloading, transportation and removal 
expenses. 

Arr. 8. Power necessary for the operation of the machinery exhibited shall be 
at the expense of the exhibitors. 

Arr. 9. Only those concerned with exhibits shall enter the grounds before the 
opening of the exhibition. 

Sole paragraph.—Proper admission cards duly visaed by the Organizing 
Committee shall be issued to all exhibitors, or to their representatives, employees, 
and laborers who work in the exhibition grounds. 

Arr. 10. Any doubts arising in the interpretation of, or omissions in, the 
present regulations, shall be settled or remedied by the chairman of the Organ- 
izing Committee. 
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The Governing Board. 

At the regular meeting of the Governing Board on May 1, the last 
meeting of the year 1928-29, action was taken on several important 
matters. The special committee, consisting of Dr. J. Varela, Minister 
of Uruguay; Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, Minister of Venezuela, and Sefior 
don Juan B. Chevalier, Chargé d’Affaires of Panama, which was 
appointed to study the method of carrying into effect the resolution 
of the Sixth International Conference of American States on the 
Codification of International Law and Comparative and Uniform 
Legislation, presented a report, which was approved. Under the 
terms of this report, the Governments of Brazil, Cuba, and Uruguay 
are requested to appoint and organize as soon as possible three 
permanent committees to deal respectively with public international 
law, private international law, and comparative legislation and uni- 
formity of legislation. Any projects formulated by those committees 
shall be forwarded to the Pan American Union, which in turn shall 
transmit such projects to the Executive Committee of the American 
Institute of International Law. Pending the organization of the 
three committees, the resolution of the Governing Board requests 
the American Institute of International Law to continue its work in 
the field of codification of international law and to send any projects 
formulated by the institute to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. 

In the second place, November 18 of this year was fixed as the 
date for the meeting in Washington of the Commission on Customs 
Procedure and Port Formalities. The program for this meeting, 
which was approved by the board and which the BULLETIN hopes to 
publish in full next month, contemplates the consideration of the 
simplification and standardization of the rules and regulations govern- 
ing customs procedure and port formalities in the Republics members 
of the Pan American Union. 
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Furthermore, the first Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Animal Industry, provided for by the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, will, by decision of the 
board, convene in Washington on May 12, 1930. This conference 
will doubtless assemble a notable gathering of experts and other 
persons interested in these subjects. The program of the conference, 
tentatively approved by the board, will be given final consideration 
at its next meeting in November. 

As readers of the BULLETIN will recall, plans in the competition for 
the proposed Columbus memorial lighthouse were submitted to an 
international jury consisting of Horacio Acosta y Lara, of Uruguay, 
Eliel Saarinen, of Finland, and Raymond Good, of the United States, 
which met in Madrid on April 15, after which the designs were 
exhibited to the public, beginning on April 27. In this connection 
Sefior don Angel Morales, Minister of the Dominican Republic, 
presented to the board the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned with the deepest 
satisfaction of the splendid arrangements made by the Spanish Government for 
the exposition of the designs submitted in the competition for the proposed 
Columbus memorial lighthouse, and 

Resolves, To place on record a warm expression of thanks and to express to 
His Majesty the King of Spain, to His Excellency General Primo de Rivera, 
Marquis de Estella, president of the Council of Ministers, to the other members 
of the Spanish Government, and to His Excellency the Ambassador of His 
Majesty the King of Spain in the United States of America, Sefior don Alejandro 
Padilla y Bell, their deep appreciation of the service thus rendered. 

Word has been received that the authors of the 10 designs placed 
first in the competition are the following: Josef Wentzler, Dortmund; 
Will Rice Amon, New York City; Helmee, Corbett and Harrison, 
Robert P. Rogers and Alfred E. Poor, and W. K. Oltar-Jevsky, New 
York City; Douglas D. Ellington, Asheville; Pippo Medori, Vincenzo 
Palleri, and Aldo Vercelloni, Rome; Louis Berthin, Georges Doyon, 
and Georges Nesteroff, Paris; Donald Nelson and Edgar Lynch, Paris 
and Chicago; Joaquin Vaquero Palacios and Luis Moya Blanco, 
Madrid; Théo. Lescher, Paul Andrien, Georges Défontaine, and 
Maurice Gauthier, Paris; and J. L. Gleave, Notingham. 

These architects will now recompete in the second stage of the 
competition for the final selection of the design for the lighthouse, 
which will be erected on the coast of the Dominican Republic, scene 
of the first permanent settlement in the New World. The inter- 
national jury will meet in Rio de Janeiro to pass upon the drawings 
submitted in this final stage. 


The Director General’s Office. 


On May 7 the members of the Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
ciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, now in session in Washington, who 
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in April visited the Supreme Court of the United States and the Li- 
brary of Congress, were accompanied by the Director General on 
a visit to the Capitol, where Congress is assembled in special session. 
The distinguished party was greeted by the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Immediately thereafter 
the Hon. Stephen G. Porter, chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, escorted the group to the office of that committee 
and then to the Diplomatic Gallery of the House, where Congressman 
John Q. Tilson, of Connecticut, welcomed the commissioners from 
the floor on behalf of the House of Representatives. 

The commissioners, after their visit to this body, were conducted 
to the office of the Hon. Charles Curtis, Vice President of the United 
States and ex officio president of the Senate, who received his guests 
with great cordiality. Senator George H. Moses of New Hampshire 
and Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut escorted the visitors 
to the Diplomatic Gallery of the Senate, from the floor of which they 
were greeted with due honor by Senator Bingham. The members of 
the commission were later entertained at luncheon by Senator 
Moses and Senator Bingham. 

Dr. Alfredo Colmo, president of the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute, and Madame Colmo called at the Pan American Union 
early in May, at which time they were received by the Director 
General and extended the courtesies of the Union. On May 13 the 
Director General gave a luncheon in honor of these distinguished 
visitors, at which the Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina, Dr. Julian 
Enciso, and Madame Enciso were present, together with a num- 
ber of leading educators, journalists, and several chiefs of division of 
the Pan American Union. Doctor Colmo, who is a justice of the 
Argentine Court of Appeals, has come to the United States as visiting 
professor under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. During his stay in this country he is lecturing at 
Georgetown, Columbia, and other universities and visiting a large 
number of educational institutions as far west as Chicago. His 
address on Argentine affairs delivered before the School of Foreign 
Service of Georgetown University, Washington, on May 13, was 
heard by a large audience. As a jurist, Doctor Colmo was especially 
interested in visiting the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
which the Director General accompanied him. The Chief Justice 
received his Argentine confrére in his private office, Doctor Colmo 
thereafter attending a session of the court. On another day both 
the Director General and the Assistant Director went with Doctor 
and Madame Colmo to see the Library of Congress. Doctor and 
Madame Colmo were later the guests of honor at a luncheon given by 
Mr. John T. Vance, jr., law librarian of the Library. 
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DISTINGUISHED ARGENTINE VISITORS 


One of the recent visitors to the Pan American Union was Dr. Alfredo Colmo, President of the Argen- 
tine-American Cultural Institute, now in the United States as visiting professor under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In the group appear, from left to right: Dr. 
Alfredo Colmo; Miss Heloise Brainerd, chief of the division of intellectual cooperation of the Pan 
American Union; Madame Colmo; and Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Union. 


On Tuesday, April 30, Miss Isabel Keith Macdermott, who because 
of ill health had resigned as managing editor of the Pan American 
Union—her resignation having been reluctantly accepted in view of 
the motive prompting it—was tendered a luncheon by the Director 
General, at which the chiefs of division of the Union were also present. 
On rising at the close of the luncheon to propose a toast to Miss 
Macdermott, the Director General expressed himself in the following 
words, with which the other guests were in hearty agreement: 

We have assembled to-day to do honor, and at the same time to express our 
obligation, to Miss Macdermott for the inestimable service which she has ren- 
dered the Pan American Union during the last eight years. This occasion is not 
to be interpreted in any sense as a farewel]. Although Miss Macdermott feels 
that she can no longer carry the heavy responsibilities involved in managing the 
publications of the Pan American Union, we shall be assured in the future, as in 


the past, of her advice and valuable counsel in this important department of the 
Union’s activities. 
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GUESTS AT LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF MISS ISABEL KEITH MACDERMOTT 


The retiring editor of the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, Miss Isabel Keith Macdermott, 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon given April 30 by Dr. L. S. Kowe, director general, at which 
the chiefs of division of the union were present. First row, left to right: Miss Elsie Brown, as- 
sistant to the managing editor; Miss Heloise Brainerd, division of intellectual cooperation; Doctor 
Rowe; Miss Macdermott; Dr. E. Gil Borges, assistant director; Miss Matilda Phillips, statistical di- 
vision. Second row: Dr. William Manger, division of finance; Dr. B. J. Lloyd, assistant to the 
director of the sanitary bureau; Mr. Lowell Curtiss, accountant; Mr. José Tercero, division of trans- 
lation; Mr. William Y. Griffin, chief clerk; Mr. Charles E. Babcock, librarian; Mr. Alberto Adriani, 
division of agricultural cooperation, and Mr. William A. Reid, foreign trade adviser. 


I wish to take this occasion, as Director General of the Pan American Union, 
to express to Miss Macdermott a deep sense of obligation for the service that she 
has rendered. During the period of her incumbency she has endeared herself 
to every member of the staff of the Union, and has placed every one of us under 
a debt of obligation. I also desire to avail myself of this opportunity to express 
the hope that she will soon regain her health and strength. JI am certain that 1 
am expressing what is in your minds when I wish her the fullest measure of hap- 
piness during the years to come. 

To these appreciative words of esteem and good wishes for the 
future Miss Macdermott made a characteristically felicitous response, 
recalling the great expansion of the BuLuerin and other editorial 
work since Doctor Rowe became Director General of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, assuring him of her continuing interest in the labor of 
the Union, and voicing her regret at severing her connections with 
the the Union and with her fellow workers. 

The Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 
The foreign trade adviser announces that organizations in 16 of 


the Latin-American countries have submitted interpretations of 
terms used in commerce, and that the matter is receiving attention in 
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the remaining 4. Such information is being sought pursuant to a 
resolution of the Third Pan American Commercial Conference, which 
requested the Pan American Union to ‘endeavor to have chambers 
of commerce and similar organizations of the respective countries 
make every effort to clarify and make uniform the meaning of terms 
used in commerce, such as ¢. 1. f., etc.” 

Among the publications edited by the foreign trade adviser are the 
series on American Nations and American Cities respectively, both of 
which enjoy a wide popularity in schools. To the former have just 
been added new editions of the booklets on Brazil and Colombia, and 
to the latter, new issues of those on Mexico City and Bogota. Inter- 
esting additions to these pamphlets include the latest population fig- 
ures for the nation and States of Brazil, an account of the notable 
progress of highways in that Republic, a description of the new plan 
of government for the federal district of Mexico, and fresh illustra- 
tions, among which may be mentioned especially those received 
through the courtesy of the Colombian Steamship Co. and of 
‘“Scadta,” the firm operating the efficient air passenger and mail 
service in Colombia. 

The 200-page brochures on ‘‘Seeing South America” and “ Ports 
and Harbors of South America” have both reached their sixth edi- 
tion. Much additional material and many new illustrations enhance 
their value. 

Numerous business houses and individuals have asked to be placed 
on the mailing list to receive the releases issued wéekly by the trade 
adviser on ‘‘Business Strides in Latin America.”’ As the name 
implies, each release features a constructive enterprise in one or 
another of the Latin Republics. 

While attending the conference of the American Road Builders’ 
Association held in Washington early in May, the foreign trade 
adviser conferred with representatives of numerous companies who 
expressed their interest in Latin-American highway construction 
activity. 

The Library. 

The Government of Colombia has notified the Pan American 
Union of the appointment of its national cooperating committee on 
bibliography, consisting of the following persons well qualified for this 
distinction: Sefior José Miguel Rosales, director of the National 
Library; Dr. Gerardo Arrubla, director of the National Museum; and 
Dr. Francisco Maria Rengifo, chief clerk of the National Library. 
Including Colombia, nine countries, members of the Pan American 
Union, have named their cooperating committees, the others being 
Uruguay, Nicaragua, Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Peru. The national committees will cooperate 
in the work of the Inter-American Bibliographic Commission. 

48396—29— Bull. 6- 5 
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The librarian took an active part in arrangements for the Hispanic 
American session of the annual convention of the American Library 
Association held in Washington May 13-18. A more extended 
account of this important and interesting meeting will be given in 
the pages of next month’s BULLETIN. 

Since the last report in these notes of additions to the library’s 
shelves 564 volumes and pamphlets have been entered as new 
acquisitions. 

The library has also received the following new magazines: 

Boletim dos Servicos economicos.e commerciaes. Published by the Ministerio 
das Relacgoes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro. No.1, January, 1929. 30 p. 

Boletin de Minas y Petréleos. Published under the direction of the Bureau of 
Mines and Petroleum of the Ministerio de Industrias, Bogota. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1929. 80p. 

Ecuador Agricola. Monthly review of agriculture, stock raising, and industries. 
Published under the direction of Benjamin Rosales Pareja, Calle de Malecén, 
Guayaquil. Vol. 1, No. 3, December, 1928. 50 p., illus. 

Monthly Bulletin of Treaty Information. Published by the Treaty Division of 


the Department of State, Washington. No. 1, March, 1929. 10 p., mimeo- 
graphed. 

Boletim mensal do Servico de Defesa do Café. Published by the information 
service of the State of Espirito Santo. Victoria, Espirito Santo. First year, 
No. 2, 30 p. illus., diagrams, maps. Distributed gratis. 

La Bibliografia. Monthly publication of the firm of Porria Hermanos, book 
dealers, Mexico City. 2d period, No. 1, April, 1929. 


The Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 


Miss Heloise Brainerd, chief of the division, has been asked to 
participate this summer in the round table on Latin relations at the 
University of Virginia, where a very successful session of a similar 
nature was held last summer. Miss Brainerd will bring to the 
discussions valuable information gained during her 6-months trip 
to South America last year, in the course of which she established 
contacts with many educators and visited many institutions of learn- 
ing. A few weeks ago Miss Brainerd delivered one of the open lectures 
given in New York City under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Teachers College. 

Now that the vacation season is approaching in the United States, 
the division is receiving many inquiries from students and teachers 
of Spanish in the United States who desire information on summer 
schools for foreigners in Spanish-speaking countries. Similarly, the 
division receives numerous requests for suggestions on summer camps 
where Latin American students in the United States may spend a 
pleasant and profitable holiday. In some cases a Latin American 
planning to enter school or college here next fall desires to attend camp 
in order to perfect his English before taking up his formal studies. 

The division, which is always eager to be of service not only to 
individuals but especially to official entities, is gathering general 
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information on vocational guidance in the United States in response 
to a request from the Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the Argentine 
Department of Education. 

An exhibit which attracted much attention at the convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers held in Washington 
May 4 to 11 was composed of two posters on school friendship pre- 
pared by the division. 






INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 
yo, AND RELATIONS § ¢ af 


BOLIVIA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY CopEe.—The President of Bolivia has sent 
to the National Congress a message in which he requests the ratifica- 
tion of the Pan American Sanitary Code signed in Habana, Cuba, 
on November 14, 1924. 

The Pan American Sanitary Code has already been ratified by 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and the United States. In Colombia and 
Argentina its ratification is being considered by the respective con- 
eresses. 

BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 


BounpDarRY TREATY.—The Paraguayan Senate ratified on February 
19, 1929, the treaty signed at Rio de Janeiro on May, 1927, by the 
plenipotentiaries of Brazil and Paraguay fixing the boundary line 
between the mouth of the Apa River and Bahia Negra, a line which 
was left unsettled by the boundary treaty signed by these two coun- 
tries on March 9, 1872. This treaty has already been approved by 
the National Congress of Brazil and sanctioned by the President. 


CHILE-COLOMBIA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—The extradition treaty signed by Chile and 
Colombia November 16, 1914, ratifications of which were exchanged 
in Bogota August 4, 1928, was proclaimed by the President of Chile 
on December 18, 1928. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, January 7, 1929.) 


~ COLOMBIA-PANAMA 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—By decree of January 22, 1929, the Presi- 
dent of Colombia promulgated as law of the Republic the extradition 
treaty with Panama signed December 24, 1927, the ratifications of 
which were exchanged in Panama City November 24, 1928. (Diario 
Oficial, Bogota, February 1, 1929.) 
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MEXICO-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION ON DIPLOMATIC OFFICERS.—The convention on diplo- 
matic officers, signed in Habana, February 20, 1928, at the Sixth 
International Congress of American States, was approved by the 
Senate, December 7, 1928, and ratified by the President, January 11, 
1929. Following its deposit in the archives of the Pan American 
Union on February 6, 1929, it was formally promulgated by Presi- 
dent Portes Gil, February 20, 1929. (Diario Oficial, Mexico, March 
25, 1929.) 

VENEZUELA 


BounDARY COMMIssION.—The appointment of a mixed commission 
to demarcate the Colombian-Venezuelan boundary fixed by the mixed 
commission of 1900-1901 was agreed upon after an exchange of 
notes between the Venezuelan foreign office and the Colombian 
Minister in Caracas on December 17, 1928. 





COSTA RICA 


REGULATIONS ON PHARMACIES.—Regulations governing the opera- 
tion of pharmacies and drug stores in Costa Rica, of which the follow- 
ing are some of the more important provisions, were issued by 
President Gonzalez Viquez on January 26, 1929: 


Pharmacies are prohibited from selling drugs or medicaments of active or toxic 
effect destined for use in medicines to persons not authorized by the College of 
Pharmacists to distribute such drugs or medicaments. The preparation and 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products, patent medicines, and chemicals to 
be used in medical and veterinary practice shall be carried on only under the 
direction of responsible pharmacists, veterinarians or chemists previously author- 
ized by the board of directors of the College of Pharmacists. Every establish- 
ment preparing prescriptions shall be provided with a book in which the pre- 
seriptions shall be copied and which when filled shall be numbered and sealed by 
the College of Pharmacists. Every medicine, drug, and chemical product shall 
be labeled and sealed with the name of the establishment selling it, poisons to be 
specially marked. Every person applying for a permit to sell patent medicines 
must forward to the College of Pharmacists, in addition to the formula of prepa- 
ration, a sample of the preparation as it will be sold, and a certificate of two phar- 
macists duly incorporated in the college, attesting on their responsibility the 
correctness of the formula. The secretariat of the college shall keep a book in 
which all accepted formule shall be listed and the Department of Public Health 
and Social Welfare shall extend the necessary authorization for the sale of such 
medicines, providing the application contains the approval of the College of 
Pharmacists. 
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PARAGUAY 


REGULATIONS ON PATENT LAW.—Regulations on Law No. 773, 
which created the patent office and was promulgated September 38, 
1925, were issued by President Guggiari on February 8, 1929, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of February 11, 1929. 


PERU 


PERUVIAN HEROINES HONORED.—A recent law provides that a 
room in the Bolivarian Museum in a suburb of Lima shall be set 
aside for portraits of and objects connected with the heroines of 
Peruvian independence. The room is to bear the name of Maria 
Andrea Parado de Bellido, a woman who secured valuable infor- 
mation regarding enemy movements and conveyed it to her husband 
in the revolutionary Peruvian Army. 


URUGUAY 


PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS.—A recent decree of the 
Ministry of Industries makes it obligatory for all factories, work- 
shops, and other industrial establishments to display within their 
buildings the free posters published by the Labor Bureau to educate 
workers to protect themselves from the risks of industrial employment. 





ARGENTINA 


PEDIGREE WHEAT.—Owing to the favorable results obtained from 
its efforts to extend the cultivation of pedigree wheat in western 
Argentina during 1928, the Western Railroad has decided to continue 
selling seed wheat to the farmers at reduced prices during the present 
year. Besides the types already introduced, a new type which has 
proved on cultivation in the Province of Buenos Aires to be especially 
productive and possess great resistance against disease and unfavor- 
able climatic conditions will also be offered for sale by the raiiroad, 
such seed being transported without freight charge. 


BOLIVIA 


Wueat.—According to recent notices in the press it is estimated 
that 15,000 hectares of land on the plateau of Bolivia have been sown 
to wheat. The region about Lake Titicaca is the principal district 
in which it is expected to realize a harvest. To foster and protect 
the domestic production of this commodity the National Congress is 
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considering a bill demanding that flour mills grind at least 50 per cent 
Bolivian wheat, and a bill providing for the increase of the present 
import duty on wheat flour has passed the Senate and is now before 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

BRAZIL 


TECHNICAL ADVISER.—KHight years ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the State of Minas Geraes, Brazil, invited Prof. P. H. Rolfs, 
then Director of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Dean of the Florida Agricultural College, to come to Minas Geraes 
and take the directorship of their new agricultural college, the Escola 
Superior de Agricultura e Veterinaria, at Vicosa. 

The Government of Minas Geraes has now arranged to secure the 
continuing services of Professor Rolfs in a broader agricultural field 
by creating for him the new position of Consultor Technico de Agri- 
cultura for the State. He will continue to have general supervision 
of the agricultural college at Vicosa, and will, in addition, give expert 
advice and criticism to a number of smaller agricultural projects which 
the State is carrying on, such as seed farms, nurseries, and the estab- 
lishment of a large citrus plantation. Under his guidance the work 
of these isolated agricultural projects will be coordinated and directed 
along modern scientific lines. (See article by Professor Rolfs on 
p. 554.) 

CHILE 


DatRyING EXPERT.—In pursuit of its purpose to develop every 
possible aspect of agriculture so as to give Chile a diversified farm in- 
dustry, the Government has engaged Prof. Paul Porcher, principal 
of the School of Veterinary Science at Lyons, France, to spend six 
months in Chile placing the dairying industry of the country on a 
scientific basis. During his stay Doctor Porcher, who is reputed to 
be the leading European authority in his subject, will give a course in 
dairying in the Agricultural School and install a milk laboratory and 
a butter and cheese factory. 


COLOMBIA 


PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE.—In conformity with provisions of 
Law No. 49 of 1927, a special section has been organized in the 
Agricultural and Mortgage Bank to buy and sell agricultural machin- 
ery, fertilizers, seeds, breeding stock, and chemicals for the treatment 
of plant and animal diseases. In cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agriculture, these will be sold to farmers practically at cost, the sale 
price covering in addition only the expense of handling and a possible 
surcharge of 5 per cent to form a revolving fund for purchases. 
(Courtesy of the Minister of Colombia in Washington.) 

COFFEE GROWERS’ CONGRESS.—A national congress of coffee growers 
was held in Manizales last February. The congress approved the 
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work of the Federation of Coffee Growers, which will direct its 
activities to increasing and improving coffee cultivation and to 
bettering the advertising of Colombian coffee in foreign countries. 
The federation will send agricultural experts to all parts of Colombia 
to give instruction in the scientific cultivation and drying of coffee 
and will found farm schools whose teachers will give help to local 
producers. The federation will subsidize private enterprises estab- 
lished in foreign centers of consumption for the exclusive sale of 
Colombian coffee, supplying their furniture, paying half their rent, 
and permitting them to buy coffee at cost from the federation, labeling 
it as guaranteed with respect to quality by the federation. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—See page 632. 


COSTA RICA 


STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS.—During a recent tour of the 
United States, the Director of the School of Agriculture of Costa 
Rica visited many similar institutions in that country, observing and 
studying their methods of instruction, some of which he will later 
incorporate in the school under his supervision. He also took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to collect a number of new plants which 
he hopes to acclimate in Costa Rica. 


CUBA 


CULTIVATION OF PoTATOES.—The Bureau of Agriculture reports 
that in the last three months of last year, 100,000 barrels of seed 
potatoes were imported. It will be remembered that potato exports 
were very successful last season. ~ 

NATIONAL CORN CHAMPIONSHIP.—The Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, has intensified its efforts toward promoting 
the cultivation of corn throughout the Republic. Statistics show that 
in spite of a crop of more than 2,000,000 metric quintals of this grain 
last season, the country had to spend $2,700,000 in purchasing more 
corn abroad. Various cash prizes are offered both by authorities and 
by persons patriotically interested in the promotion of national 
agriculture to farmers who sow the largest number of hectares to 
corn and who present the best ears. 

CEDAR AND MAHOGANY.—Reports received from Cuban consular 
officers, especially in England, state that Cuban cedar and mahogany 
find a ready acceptance in foreign markets. Exports of these two 
woods were as follows during the years 1923-1927: 





Cedar Mahogany 
LEG) 2 xe a are Cpa AS a a eo a Sn ws $96, 726 $196, 816 
NOD ier nM Vi ogi one Bla eye 98, 617 156, 748 
OPA ie OD UR CIN ge LE ee 72, 162 31384781 
TANGA G vet lt a a TD ce Se OS ces a 114, 018 382, 939 


WAG PAs sk Ny HH OSes a Ae an eT 43, 013 310, 227 
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_ The consular reports suggest that the Government carry on active 
propaganda to increase the demand for these two excellent products. 


ECUADOR 


AGRICULTURAL FILM.—The Department of Agriculture of Ecuador 
has finished filming a picture which, among other aspects of national 
life, shows the agricultural methods used in the country. This film 
will be shown in all the cities and towns of the Republic. 

SEEDS, PLANTS, AND CATTLE.—The Department of Agriculture of 
Ecuador has sent to the United States and Europe large orders for 
seeds and plants, which will be distributed among the farmers of the 
country, while thoroughbred sires have been ordered from England, 
Holland, and the United States on behalf of stock raisers. 


HAITI 


SISAL AND COTTON PRODUCTION.—Coffee constitutes 75 per cent of 
the export trade of Haiti. To avoid the dangers of dependence upon 
one crop in case such a crop is affected by adverse factors an endeavor 
toward diversification is being made by promoting the growth of 
cotton, sisal, and pineapples. 

Exports of cotton for the last quarter of 1928 amounted to 19,997 
kilograms valued at 40,894 gourdes. The size of the 1929 crop is 
not known, but weather conditions have been favorable and high 
prices prevail. The experimental farm of the Haitian Department 
of Agriculture produced and exported 12,068 kilograms of sisal valued 
at $1,810 during the last quarter of 1928, and the first cuttings from 
commercial plantations are to take place in the spring and fall of 
the current year. 

NICARAGUA 


AGRICULTURISTS’ MEETING.—On March 11 last a group of impor- 
tant agriculturists met in the Ministry of Agriculture to discuss the 
following points: 1, General labor laws; 2, rural police; and 3, 
standardization of grain measures. The Minister of Agriculture, who 
acted as chairman of the meeting, mentioned that the Government 
was interested in the national production of fertilizers, and that the 
necessary machinery for their manufacture had been ordered. The 
creation of an agricultural school was also considered; the minister 
is trying to secure as instructors in this schcol agricultural experts 
from the United States. 

AGRICULTURAL BANK.—It is reported that an agricultural mort- 
gage bank will soon be organized with a capital of $500,000, Congress 
having passed legislation to that effect. The creation of this bank 
as an adjunct to the National Bank is authorized by one of the 
clauses in the law under which the latter was established. 
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DEPARTMENTAL AGRICULTURAL COMMISSIONS.—Last March agri- 
cultural commissions began to function in all departmental capitals, 
the duty of these commissions being to promote agriculture in every 
possible way. 

PERU 


First ConGress OF IRRIGATION AND COLONIZATION OF THE 
Nortu.—This congress, in conjunction with which an agricultural 
and stock show was held, took place in Lambayeque last February. 
The West Coast Leader, of Lima, for February 26, 1929, gives an inter- 
esting account of these events, and of the renaissance of the town of 
Lambayeque under the mayoralty of an American engineer. This 
city will be the distributing center for the produce of hundreds of 
small farms, irrigated by the great Olmos project and colonized by 
men born and bred on the land but whose forebears as far back as 
the times of the Inca conquest never knew what it was to own an 
inch of land. At the stock show these men had the opportunity of 
seeing cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry of the finest breeds collected 
from the best studs and farms in the country; of examining agricul- 
tural machinery and seeing it in operation; and of admiring a model 
screened cottage, contrasted with a typical choza. 

Many papers on a variety of practical topics were presented to 
the congress. The subjects included types of soil in the Department 
of Lambayeque; disease-resistant varieties of sugar cane; cultivation 
and sale of grapes; olive, date, alligator pear, mango, and fig culture; 
town drainage; infant mortality; malaria and its influence upon en- 
gineering; hospitals for agricultural communities; relation between 
production and credit; employment of women in industry; taxes and 
agriculture; the manufacture of cotton goods, cement, and bricks— 
every question being treated in the light of its practical relation to 
local conditions. 

URUGUAY 


Commission oN Woot PropuctTion AND TrapE.—This commis- 
sion, created September 7, 1928, by a decree of the National Council 
of Administration, was constituted March 7, 1929, with delegates 
from the following: Bank of the Republic, Bureau of Agriculture, 
National Veterinary Inspection Service, Rural Association, National 
Rural Commission, National Commission for the Defense of Pro- 
duction, and the Mercantile Chamber of National Products. The 
Wool Commission is expected to devise means for improving produc- 
tion, methods of marketing, and credits, in connection with this 
important article of Uruguayan commerce. 

CatrLe sHow.—The Rural Association and the Paysandu Rural 
Exposition Society of Paysandu are organizing the Third Annual 
Champion Show, to be held in that city next September. There are 
classes for pedigreed sires, registered in the Uruguayan Herd Book, 
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of the following breeds: Hereford, Shorthorn, Aberdeen Angus, Polled 
Shorthorn, Normandy, and other dairy breeds, and for nonregistered 
animals of the same breeds; also for registered and nonregistered 
sheep (Merino, Lincoln, Romney Marsh, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Corriedale, and Ideal), and for horses. 

CouRSES IN WINE MAKING.—An expert of the Agricultural Bureau 
visited numerous wineries during the wine-making season to give 
demonstrations and lectures on this industry. His talks were found 
to be very helpful, especially as they were given under practical 
conditions and did not require those interested to leave their work. 












INDUSTRY np 
* COMMERCE £4@4 


BRAZIL 


BRAZILIAN ForEIGN TRADE IN 1928.—Brazilian imports reached a 
total of 3,694,469,000 milreis paper ($441,763,601) in 1928, an 
increase of 421,306,000 milreis paper ($50,377,376), or 11.40 per cent, 
as compared with 1927, according to statistics recently issued by the 
Office of Commercial Statistics of the Ministry of Finance of Brazil. 

Total exports in 1928 amounted to 3,970,273,000 milreis paper 
($474,742,676), as compared with 3,644,118,000 milreis paper ($430,- 
899,609) in 1927, an increase of 326,155,000 milreis paper ($38,999,760) 
or 8.21 per cent. 

Classification of imports has not as yet been made, nor are countries 
of origin available. 

For exports, countries of destination are not shown, but the 
principal commodities are given, by quantities and values, with com- 
parisons for the preceding year. The following statement shows 
these comparisons: 


Exports, by principal articles 























Quantity Value ! 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
| | 
Class I: Animals and animal products: Milreis paper | Milreis paper 
|e y rio eee SE Ae eS Rr one tons__ 79 | 21 239, 000 53, 000 
Preservedémeat: 20a eee eee ee do 3, 081 | 3, 030 | 7, 861, 000 8, 149, 000. 
Hrozenvandichilledimegtass == eee dol 32, 604 | 65, 103 40, 407, 000 81, 601, 000 
Ei dese = cae a Gree Se ee ne ee dos 58, 969 | 67, 068 130, 767, 000 221, 031, 000 
WO OLE Reese n i Sees 5s Se ee ee eee dom 5, 014 | 4, 609 29, 190, 000 26, 884, 000 
Skin Sele SiGe es eee ee ee dors) 5, 065 5, 400 49, 540, 000 53, 773, 000 
ARAN OW ka ae AE a i Se dons] 1, 596 1, 322 2, 090, 000 9, 381, 000 
Jerkedibeehss= > tase See See eee domes] 3, 162 | 1, 188 4, 949, 000 2, 616, 000. 
IANO these i a oe ee dos) 13, 857 | 17, 961 16, 856, 000 21, 676, 000 


1 Average exchange rate of milreis paper in United States gold: 1927, $0.1182; 1928, $0.1195. 
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Exports, by principal articles—Continued 


























Quantity Value 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Class II. Minerals and mineral products: Milreis paper | Milreis paper 
Mian Pan eseeses oe ase ee ee eee tons_- 241, 823 361, 829 21, 225, 000 87, 044, 000 
IPTECLOUSES LOS ee me peta Sele pes ray es eel Re ee Lire [Dea eet Od |e ee Se 13, 916, 000 15, 638, 000 
PAUIKO GH CT aie a ene te a as ee tons__ 17, 442 17, 986 5, 257, 000 6, 040, 000 
Class III. Vegetable products: 

Rawr COLLOMM es sae te ee a ee done 11, 917 10, 010 41, 936, 000 36, 392, 060 
HRI COR ee iG Cee a Neer eee = Ses do___- 16, 630 739 11, 842, 000 803, 000 
DUIS Areas ee aa Ee ee eee Saree dos=== 48, 461 30, 037 26, O88, 000 20, 831, 000 
DEV UD IDO Yee eae eae eS ee doz 26, 162 18, 688 115, 008, 000 58, 222, 000 
GCAO seen ae eae a Sr a Seale ee do___- 75, 543 72, 395 187, 418, 000 148, 965, 000 
CWofeereter rn eeule diese ber ls AueAN Soe ae eee bags__| 15, 115, 000 | 18,881, 000 | 2, 575, 625, 000 | 2, 840, 415, 000 
Carnal apwaxe e anaes eee eee eee tons__ 7, 034 6. 981 31, 657, 000 28, 625, 000 
TB Rev is ok A UN 2 Srp ae dog=== 49, 698 59, 682 10, 837, 000 14, 924, 000 
Miami 0 Chl OUT se ee ee ae ae do___- 4, 817 4, 657 2, 187, 000 2, 083, 000 
HRuMShaAN den tS aa ee ee ee doze== 76, 629 96, 364 19, 388, 000 27, 134, 000 
Oil-producing seeds_______-------------- do |_- 81, 632 69, 689 70, 062, 000 71, 838, 000 
MOD ACCOM fae ae se Cet ae ee ee ae eee dos=== 31, 885 29, 608 70, 636, 000 69, 660, 000 
MELD aN ALCas tet eS ae ae eee dors 91, 092 81, 927 109, 921, 000 105, 723, 000 
LAP Tb cal] oXs) Oe ere ty Ge ee a eee dos 119, 611 112, 441 24, 216, 000 22, 489, 000 
INTS17 CS ee aes See ee eS dome 300 1, 575 91, 000 446, 000 
Wegetain] exoil tein ine te cr enacts Seek dosea= 252 216 | 1, 107, 000 733, 000 
ANOTHER ES == ee Ce ee eer ak do_---} 85, 964 95, 662 | 23, 802, 000 37, 104, 000 
Anoygall yew) (Goan heeNts Toye) ee le | 3, 644, 118, 000 | 3, 970, 273, 000 














21 bag equals 60 kilos (132 pounds). 


—Compiled a) Martitpa Puruiies, Chief, Statistical 
Division of the Pan American Union 


CHILE 


KNnockpown HovsES.—EKarly this year a Santiago firm sold to the 
Government 50 wooden knockdown houses for erection in Talca, one 
of the cities damaged in the earthquake of last December. These 
dwellings will be used, for the time being at least, to house troops 
stationed in that city. Other similar structures were purchased by 
individuals, since the short time required for erecting these houses 
on a brick foundation—five days—was a factor of importance in 
giving shelter to the homeless. 


CUBA 





MortoNn-PICTURE INDUSTRY.—The possibility of converting Habana 
into a center for the production of motion pictures, especially of 
“talkies”? in Spanish, is under discussion by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Cuba. At present a film of Cuban customs is being 
made by a foreign producer, and various investigations are being 
carried on relative to the use of this beautiful city and its environs 
for this new industry. 

Tospacco Exports.—It is officially reported that tobacco exports 
in 1928 amounted to approximately $40,000,000. 
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SAMPLES OF PRODUCTS.—The National Association of Manufac- 
turers of Cuba has decided to send samples of raw materials and 
manufactured products to the Commercial and Industrial Museum 
of the New York School of Commerce and also to a similar insti- 
tution in Montreal. 

ECUADOR 


Exportation.—The following statistical information on the prin- 
cipal articles exported through the ports of Guayaquil, Manta, and 
Bahia during the years 1927 and 1928 is taken from the February 
issue of the Monthly Bulletin of the Central Bank of Ecuador: 








1927 1928 1927 1928 
Kilograms | Kilograms Sucres Sucres 
TRS Ce eatin ch tte oN fs, Se 1, 678, 845 | 8, 102, 517 812, 833 2, 488, 391 
PSU eA ea err sae ee as Ce a 244, 762 279, 011 167, 877 127.235 
ORCC 2-5 ae ees Owe 23, 314, 322 | 22, 390, 810 | 36, 623, 024 | 29, 055, 339 
Wotheews oo see ue 5, 237,013 | 8, 784, 148 8, 671, 199 16, 691, 440 
Rubbers. cei at ets 882, 468 270, 951 1, 687, 601 539, 772 
Skatngpeerey Mo Oss Mle pey alt UDP, PAPA | 803, 540 1, 030, 386 1, 840, 568 
JEL ARS S pykie eaten a es apalae pe ee 222, 186 176, 763 5, 786, 075 4, 370, 526 
Ana owas 2s Se eee wee 14, 730, 671 | 16, 876, 869 | 3,795, 775 4, 709, 699 

















The total exportation through these ports was 75,693,107 kailo- 
grams valued at 69,073,389 sucres in 1927, and 90,820,725 kilograms 
valued at 77,466,799 sucres in 1928. 


HONDURAS 


Imports AND ExPORTS.—Honduran imports and exports during 
1928 were as follows: 


Pesos 
PLotalvexpontsss $5 p28 Aso = pe she eS ae 46, 285, 475. 58 
‘Rotalhmportsso se Nees ee eS 2s Sree eee ee ee 25, 147, 191. 00 
yOmAlole ONG = 2 See as eee 21, 138, 284. 58 
The principal exports were: 
Pesos 
Banamasye2 440003000 oi uirac lie seen aes ee en 37, 000, 000 
Cofiee25:000:00 0s oo unic Se ees eee eee eee 1, 658, 000 
Swieshe, SOLOOMW WO) jxowinelys 2 2 Sse eee eee 2, 903, 000 
Sihyer lognes, IBS 7) jevoumncls_- ak 2, 500, 000 


MEXICO 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS AND CAPITAL INVESTED.—According 
to the latest available information, the chief manufacturing industries 
of Mexico, the amount of capital invested therein, the nationality of 
the principal controlling interests with the amount invested by each 
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nationality, their annual production and the number of persons em- 


ployed is as follows 


Industrial establishments of Mexico 









































Annual pro- 
i Capital duction Nien 
um- in- ‘ : eles 7 
plants | (1,000 | sands | sands ployees 
pesos) | of of 
pesos kilos 
es |= 
AREX EU CSE esacevet aimee UE WY | 173 | 87,132 | British, French, Spanish________'_______. 39, 554 | 49, 628 
Wordagene same senate) 40 | 2,129 | British, Spanish, Mexican_______|________ RQA sl eyanales e 
Tronlandisteel sss". sess a ses | TOOTS ThA AD oles sal a Meare ete ear neu ar an gta Law IO Ae ae 
TRODACC OME Sa sa tre IOS | 163 | 22,435 | French, Mexican, Spanish, | 29,124 |________ 5, 501 
United States. 
FOU Ne eaten Ruler ne| halt LOZMSTS IS Tq emeutenn aeee URI Rae eias ae one Ai 208i) aeeee ae 2280 
SU Gane eeiaien Marla aiale eae eh Vics 106 |140,000 | Mexican, Spanish______---------|_-_-_-_- 1685/2 eae 
G@anneriesa see ory 10 935 | French, Spanish, United States, CCEA ote ae Se | 327 
Mexican, English. | 
AWE etiallol ej0lll saan SG pec e 2 On nears econ een ec oh A wll LAIN | Dy bee ev Gy 1) laeveanoge 
IBREWieheSa= aie see ene | 30 | 21,150 | Mexican, Spanish, United States_| 26, 702 |_______- | 3, 037 
Distieriess ==- = 252 === = SLOT Hal hs O55 6 veer ake clan ast rene mane aye 18, 953 |238,953 | 2, 861 
Sea a es se eR epoca 172 | 7,631 | Mexican, Spanish, German_-__- 18}, (OM esac eee | 1, 954 
Jamin eriesSaass ss anon ayant DSO irONl G3 e | Rese nee see eae Ae aioe i aa TN, GS} oe os 25670 
Boots and shoes____________- 771 | 6,673 | Mexican, English, United States_| 16,061 | 38,000 | 10,520 
Weirent Mem Muaeowiel Nasiasns | i [be OSU GON exed Carnes pst raat aN | 1,008 
IIMA Po | SO Fu [reese BT | irks pm ees he ce CN ne [Reece 
TRROTOG se a ' 16 | 2,300 | Spanish, Mexican___..__.__-_--- 4500) Rieeenaees | 1,629 
Glasswiarcusseen omnes ens 9| 2,747 | Mexican, Spanish_______._______ DUI.) eee ule [Bingen 
Gandias mui inet el Fics ESUM IN SOR YD coca Ae 6) Ae Sot ace en be 18 | LAGOA 
Softidrinksty2 a2 ea | fey Uah ILC boty Mi OE) I ED NN nS Ce ken Lo Se ee An Ye eee aa 
OCey Sy eSea t Tah SeatlaSah 176 | 6,041 | Mexican,German, United States,| 4,315 |._._____| 1,114 
French, Spanish. 
Chemical products__________ 16 | 2,147 | Mexican,German, UnitedStates_) 2,296 |________ 475 
Tiles and ceramics__-______- Rep AON MY Bae DLC ct epi es ts tee a ee pea ios | a ree IL ohh 
TERS S ee See, Wee ere ele Be 133% el) 2430 Birench Mlexdcammss es ease ee eee Si OBR} oak sose 
Rubber goods_______-_____-- 15 E12 ehie | peer eat ae tea ae oe Sah ee Nees APE RR Ud ICASSP ISS ae 
Paper and paper products__- 20 | 12,808 | Mexican, German_______________ USN 7A We Wee leee2e292 
1 Metric tons. 3 Pairs. 
2 Liters. 4 Represents returns of 75 leading factories. 
5 Number of hats: Felt, 337,999; straw and palm leaf, 11,595,000. 
Capital investments, by nationalities 
| 
A A Amoun Percent- E i y Percent- 
Nationality Geaey ae of Nationality can ube of 
IMiexd Came ss athe Apron ar 98, 180, 155 AB Ossi |] Giemanys 1, 949, 921 0. 47 
Caimevoliaim 55 85, 566, 657 20.72 || Other nationalities and un- 
United States__.....________ 71, 610, 092 Ifo Skee |} CIOKOUWTC oe ses ccoes 88, 539, 752 21. 43 
meshes ae INO e Rr ise 27, 701, 906 6. 71 | 
INRA MS Ee ee nae 23, 408, 947 5. 67 DG ah Le ae 412, 967, 450 100. 60 
(S10 2 S ape eee rsa 16, 010, 012 3. 88 























In addition, there are also nine American branch factories or assem- 
bly plants for soap, chewing gum, automobiles and trucks, iron and 
brass beds, rayon yarn, explosives, and cigar manufacture for which 
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no data as to capital, production, or number of employees are avail- 


able. 


(Commerce Reports, Washington, April 8, 1929.) 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN 1928.—It has been recently reported 
by the Petroleum Bureau of the Department of Industry, Commerce, 
and Labor, that the total petroleum production of Mexico for the 
year 1928 was 7,973,070 cubic meters, or 50,150,610 barrels, a total 
considerably less than that of 1927, which was 10,194,140 cubic 
meters, or 64,121,142 barrels. 


PERU 


EXPORTS OF MINERALS AND PETROLEUM.—The following tables are 
quoted from an article by the Engineer-Inspector of Mines and Statis- 
tics published in Informaciones y Memorias, Lima, January, 1929: 


Mining exports, first half of 1928 





Metallic content 


















































: : | Anti- | Vana- 
Gold | Silver | Copper Lead Zine Prony Anan 
| Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo- 
| grams | grams grams grams grams | grams | grams 
Crude ore_-_--- 39. 26, 212) 255, 476)1, 640, 902) 792, 594/30, 60632, 831 
Concentrates__| 279. 28) 36, 924 955445) OLONG2271455 S12 ne es eee 
Sulphurated | 
Silene 8 10) 9; 717 7, 341 AQ) 5] eae Hee eee ie ieee VED 
Sulphurated | 
era TOTO Tn eee | Se Eee Se Gee| Petre ea en) lace ee ti | Need, Lk ee D> Oli  2 = 
Precipitates___| 81. 69) 0 | a is hagas MPI A Be a na | Eas a Sa 
Gold bars____- |) a4oesz7 73 Doak EOS UC a ee Nee Ea oe 
Silver bars_-__- 37. 20] 305) A altri apa War a eee [Bases tia 08 
Copperoars= 4 462599 GGA UA ID3 5 659512) a eee eee eee me ee | en |e 
Lead bars____- Si, AAO) 440), SI es Eaateey Ao Peta ko yy [eats area e RR VID ey Stes ae he 
Zine bars_-__-_- [eesiotee alee Et ss a i ec ae mee 1276S Ek 
Copper matte_, 233 14 i Wo pes 96) epee ere Sener SP Se Ls te lA LS a 
Copper cement |__--_---- | 42 DG; GAGs es |S ae Re he sep eo Fee 
Sivan a. Bias E nee ae 1S iM etna 15, SOS sare 2 OSS haere eee 
Total___ 1, 086. 56 280, 161/24, 059, 563.6, 096, 208/7, 945, 682 87, 624/32, 831 
| 
Exports of petroleum and petroleum products, first half of 1928 
| Net weight, Percent- 
| kilograms age 
@ombUStilole mesic unum eee es eae ae cg | 54, 584, 249 | 10. 640 
Crudespetroleurme ae eee ee EE SOG ESS tO Som 59. 812 
Tubrica ting ollie 3s 295 tee oe te es ee eee | 932, 2385 | 5 USil 
Gasoliies aie oie al Cae Te SG es eee | 140, 868, 258 | 27. 460 
IKErOSene ss chet ital epee Ste Ue Oa ie ae eee eee, 9, 782, 258 1. 907 
ARG Gaal By: £5. i ae AS Se ee ee | 513,005,982 100. 000 
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URUGUAY 


MARKETING OF FRUIT.—Sefior don Esteban A. Elena has been 
commissioned by the Government to study the EKuropean markets 
with a view to the sale of Uruguayan fruit, and also to investigate 
the methods used in centers exporting similar products. His studies 
will supplement those already made by Uruguayan consular officers. 


VENEZUELA 


GoLD EXPORTATION IN 1927.—During the past few years gold 
production in Venezuela has entered a new phase of development. 
It is estimated that a total of 1,459,536.18 grams, valued according 
to market prices current at the time of sale at 4,216,410.28 bolivars, 
was exported during 1927, the various classes passing through the 
customshouse of Ciudad Bolivar having been as follows: 


Grams Value in bolivars 
Goll mums. osof2ssses eel ee ee 863, 574. 79 2, 446, 808. 95 
GoldWbanswmle webeund Wwe wee) Mia 405, 092.04 1, 216, 084. 12 
Gola slurs tae eles asa Ue eel ee 190, 869. 35 553, 517. 21 
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ARGENTINA 


RAILWAY AND PORT CONSTRUCTION.—Information has been re- 
ceived through official sources that preparations are being made by 
the Central Argentine Railway for the construction, at an estimated 
cost of 21,840,000 pesos, of 390 miles of new track from Villa del 
Rosario and Cordoba to the main line to Tucuman. Other lines 
totaling 680 miles are to be built in the northern part of the country, 
these involving an expenditure of about 36,000,000 pesos, and in addi- 
tion the suburban line from Buenos Aires to Tigre will be electrified 
at a cost of 8,400,000 pesos, and the grade crossings abolished and 
trackage increased in Buenos Aires at a cost of 18,000,000 pesos. Im- 
provements are also projected for the port of Villa Constitucion and 
Santa Fe involving a total expenditure of 87,000,000 pesos. 

SUBWAY EXTENSION.—Owing to the ever-increasing population, 
transit facilities in Buenos Aires are being severely taxed, and it has 
been found to be necessary to hasten the extension of the existing 
subway system. The original line now in operation passes from the 
Plaza de Mayo to Plaza Once de Septiembre, thus serving the sec- 
tion traversed by the Avenida de Mayo, which is the great business 
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thoroughfare of the city. Now, however, other lines are a necessity 
and construction is being rushed on the east-west subway, while con- 
tracts have been awarded for the north and south line. 


BOLIVIA 


RADIO BROADCASTING STATION.—The inauguration of the new 
Bolivian radio broadcasting station CPX was celebrated in La Paz 
on March 2, 1929, with appropriate ceremonies and an interesting 
program, during which speeches were made by Dr. Hernando Siles, 
President of the Republic; Dr. José Antezana, Minister of Promotion 
and Communications; and Sefior Don Manuel Carrasco, Director of 
El Diario, who represented the local press. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TELEPHONE SERVICE.—The Bolivian Power 
Co. has announced to the press that work would soon be begun on 
the renovation of the system of telephone communications now in 
use in La Paz. One of the improvements that the company is plan- 
ning to make is the installation of automatic telephones in the Capital 
as well as in Oruro and Cochabamba. The President of the Repub- 
lic has requested the Chamber of Deputies to authorize a 2,000,000 
bolivianol oan for adding to and improving the present telegraph 
system. 


BRAZIL 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH SERVICE.—A system of direct tele- 
graphic communication between Brazil and Paraguay, through the 
Matto Grosso, was inaugurated on February 21, 1929. This system 
was established in accordance with the terms of the Telegraphic 
Convention between the two countries signed at Asuncion, Para- 
guay, on October 8, 1927. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT IN Sao Pauto.—The government of the 
State of Sao Paulo has decided to surface all the principal roads lead- 
ing out of the city of Sao Paulo for a distance of 100 kilometers. 
These improved highways will reach Jacarehy on the Sao Paulo-Rio 
de Janeiro Road and Campinas on the road leading north from Sao 
Paulo. The Santos-Sao Paulo Road will be entirely of cement and 
the Sao Paulo-Matto Grosso Road will be of cement from Sao Paulo 
to Itu. 

PARANA-SANTA CatTHarina Roap.—The San Juan-Barraco Road, 
leading from Santa Catharina into the State of Parana, is rapidly 
being brought to completion by the Federal Government, more than 
62 kilometers now being finished. The Brazilian Government 
plans to make this road a link in the Pan American Highway, con- 
necting with roads leading to the north and south of the two cities 
mentioned. 
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Rio pE JANEIRO-BELLO Horizonte Hicuway.—At intervals for 
some years the construction of a modern motor road between Rio de 
Janeiro and Bello Horizonte has been active. Bello Horizonte, the 
State capital, is a city of 55,000 population lying about 370 miles 
northwest of Rio de Janeiro. To-day the motoris‘ finds this first- 
class road, 23 feet wide with maximum grades of 6 per cent, open 
many miles into the Brazilian interior—all the way to Palmyra, 
which is nearly halfway between the national capital and Bello 
Horizonte. The remainder of the road is gradually being built, 
but let us remember, however, that an all the year usable dirt road 
exists between these places and that present efforts are centered on 
the work of changing this road into a modern macadam highway. 

TOLL ROAD FROM SAO PauLo To SAntos.—The government of the 
State of Sao Paulo has granted to a local company a 25-year conces- 
sion to construct and operate an automobile toll road connecting 
Sao Paulo and Santos, at an estimated cost of $5,000,000. The 
terms of the concession provide that, except in short stretches, the 
road must follow a different route from the present highway, known 
as the Caminho do Mar, and that construction must begin within one 
year and be completed within three years from that beginning. High- 
ways crossing this road will do so at a level above or below, thus elimi- 
nating all grade crossings, as the road will not cross a railway at any 
point. 

The concessionaires will have the right to collect tolls, the rates of 
which must be approved by the government, on all vehicles using 
the road except those belonging to the State. The toll charges will 
vary according to the type of vehicle, class of passengers, weight of 
car, its width, cargo capacity, and motor power. 

At the end of the 25 years for which the concession is granted, the 
road will revert to the State without cost. At any time during the 
life of the concession the State may recover the road, paying the 
concessionaires its cost plus 15 per cent. (Commerce Reports, April 
1, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION WITHOUT TRANSSHIPMENT.—A Colombian 
company is reported to have reached an agreement with an important 
metallurgical firm of the Ruhr Basin to finance a company for direct 
navigation between Barranquilla and Girardot, which will transport 
cargo in flatboats of a minimum draft (73 centimeters) drawn by 
tugs with Diesel engines. These flatboats will be able to navigate 
the rapids at Honda, thus avoiding the transshipments which at 
present are an obstacle to rapidity and economy in transport. <A 
large electric plant will be installed in Honda, this plant to operate a 
powerful tractor which will draw the flatboats with a maximum load 

48396—29— Bull. 6——6 
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of 100 tons the length of the rapids (800 meters) in 15 minutes. 
Floating docks will be built at Arrancaplumas, and a drydock at 
Barranquilla, where all kinds of repairs will be performed. The 
company, which is not subventioned by the Government, will have a 
capital of 1,500,000 pesos, which may be increased to 5,000,000 pesos 
if occasion demands. (Courtesy of the Minister of Colombia in Wash- 
ington.) 
CUBA 


Buoys TO MARK CHANNELS.—The Lighthouse and Navigation 
Bureau has formulated the requirements for bids on the construction 
and placing of 16 buoys to mark the Palomino, Balandras, Manzanillo 
to Cabo Cruz, and Cabezas del Este Channels. 


HONDURAS 


New BripGEs.—The Municipalities of Tegucigalpa and Comaya- 
guela propose to cooperate in constructing a new bridge on the road 
uniting these two important regions. The old Mallol Bridge is 
insufficient to afford passage to the large amount of pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic in that vicinity. 

The Municipality of Nueva Concepcion is also endeavoring to 
secure the construction of a bridge over the Lempa River near El 
Remolino. 

GUATEMALA 


RADIOTELEGRAPHIC SERVICE.—According to information received 
from official sources, radiotelegraphic service was established during 
1928 in Guatemala City, Peten, Puerto Barrios, Quiche, Quezalte- 
nango, and Huehuetenango. 

Hicuways.—It was stated by President Chacén in his annual 
message to Congress on March 1, 1929, that there are now 2,253 
kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 of a mile) of highways in Guatemala. 

GUATEMALA ACCEPTS OFFER FOR HIGHWAY SURVEY.—The Govern- 
ment of Guatemala has accepted the offer of the Pan American 
Confederation for Highway Education to cooperate in a reconnais- 
sance survey to determine the most desirable route across the terri- 
tory of the Republic of the proposed Pan American Highway, which 
will extend the length of the American Continent and will connect 
the United States in the north with Argentina and Chile in the south. 
Information to this effect was contained in a communication from 
the chargé d’affaires of Guatemala at Washington, Dr. Ramiro 
Fernandez, addressed to the chairman of the executive committee of 
the confederation, Dr. L. S. Rowe, who is also director general of the 
Pan American Union. 

The Pan American Confederation for Highway Education, the 
executive committee of which is established at Washington with 
highway education boards in the several American Republics, has 
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offered to cooperate with all the governments of the American Repub- 
lics in making a survey to determine the most feasible route for the 
projected highway. This offer was made pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the governing board of the Pan American Union which, 
in carrying out a resolution adopted at the Sixth Pan American 
Conference that information be compiled showing the best route for 
such a road to follow, requested the assistance of the confederation 
in the preparation of data and in the formulation of projects. 

The movement for the construction of an inter-American highway 
is attracting wide attention and is reported to be receiving warm 
support in virtually all the countries. At the last session of Congress 
a joint resolution was adopted authorizing an appropriation of 
$50,000 to provide for the cooperation of the United States in any 
survey that may be undertaken to determine the feasibility, cost, and 
economic effects of the construction of a longitudinal highway. 


NICARAGUA 


San Juan River TrRaFric.—A recent law provides for all work to 
be done on the San Juan River necessary to make it navigable for 
internal traffic throughout its course (from Lake Nicaragua to the 
Caribbean Sea), and for seagoing vessels of a maximum draft of 20 feet 
as far as San Juan del Norte, a city located near the river’s mouth. 

RADIOTELEGRAPHIC STATIONS.—The Ministry of Promotion has 
drawn up a bill providing for the investment of 50,000 cordobas in 
the purchase of radiotelegraphic stations for service in the depart- 
mental capitals, and any place which by its remoteness from other 
centers needs this means of communication. The bill also provides 
for the creation of a school of radiotelegraphy, with a monthly 
subvention of 25 cordobas to each student. 

New HIGHWAYS.—Local committees have been appointed to have 
charge of the construction of the Boaco and Camoapa Highways. 


PANAMA 


AVIATION PROGRESS.—A contract whereby the Pan American Air- 
ways obtains an option for the lease of the site near the city of David, 
Chiriqui Province, now being used as a landing field, for the estab- 
lishment of an airport, has been signed at Panama City. It is 
expected that action will be taken at an early date to begin work on the 
development of this field. 

The Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aéreos, which 
operates the ‘‘Scadta”’ air service in Colombia, has applied for per- 
mission from the Governments of Panama and the United States to 
establish a weekly service between Cristobal and Sautata, Colombia, 
connecting at the latter port with other hydroairplanes of the com- 
pany to Bogota via Cartagena and to Buenaventura. Direct con- 
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nections for mail and passengers will be made for Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
and Paita, Peru, the Colombian airway system having already been 
extended to those countries. 

A petition has been submitted to the Government of the Republic 
of Panama and the Governor of the Panama Canal for the establish- 
ment and operation of an air line for the transportation of passengers 
and mail between Balboa and Cristobal and the most important 
cities of the interior. 

The new Panama aviation regulations have been passed by the 
National Aviation Commission and submitted to the Government for 
approval. 


PARAGUAY 


INAUGURATION OF TELEPHONE SERVICE.—On February 28, 1929, 
following the completion of work on the new system, telephone serv- 
ice was once more resumed in Asuncion. Among those taking part 
in the special ceremonies marking the event were Senor don José P. 
Guggiari, President of Paraguay, members of the cabinet, and many 
other high Government officials. 

RADIOTELEGRAPHIC STATION.—A permit for the erection and opera- 
tion of a modern radiotelegraphic station in Asuncion for interna- 
tional service was issued to an Argentine company by President 
Guggiari on February 20, 1929. According to the terms of the agree- 
ment, the station must be in operation within a year after the date 
of the issuance of the permit. 

AVIATION cLUB.—The organization of a Paraguayan aviation club 
became an actuality on February 18, 1929, when a group of distin- 
guished persons, including among others the Count of Vaulx, presi- 
dent of the International Federation of Aviation, at that time guest 
of the Paraguayan Government; the chargé d’affaires of France; the 
Minister of War and Navy; Dr. Eusebio Ayala, ex-President of Para- 
guay; the dean of the law school; and the Director of the Argentine 
Air Mail Service, met in the War and Navy Department Building 
and drew up the formal act of organization of the Paraguayan Avia- 
tion Club, a committee being subsequently appointed to prepare its 
constitution. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF AIR ROUTE.—Following a recent meeting 
of the principal planters and agriculturists of northern Paraguay 
with representatives of the Argentine air mail company which oper- 
ates a line between Asuncion and Buenos Aires, plans were set on 
foot for the extension of the company’s present activities to include 
cities in the northern part of the country. The routes as agreed upon 
will be as follows: Asuncion-Puerto Casado, Capitan Bado-Cerro 
Torin, San Estanislao-Asuncion. 
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PERU 


PROGRESS OF AVIATION.—According to our valued contemporary, 
the West Coast Leader, the Peruvian Airways Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Pan American Airways Corporation, has started a 
weekly service southward from Lima to Mollendo in addition to its 
weekly service from Lima north to Talara and Guayaquil. A plane 
leaves Lima every Friday at 7 a. m. for Mollendo, arriving at that 
port in time to connect with the 2 p. m. train for Arequipa and La 
Paz, as well as the southbound mail steamer for Valparaiso. The 
return flight will be made on Mondays, leaving Mollendo at 9 in the 
morning, after the arrival of the mail steamer from Valparaiso. 

Weekly air service was established between Lima and Arequipa 
some time ago by the Faucett Aviation Co., connecting with through 
trains to and from La Paz. 

In January the San Ramon-Iquitos Government-operated air 
service celebrated its first anniversary. This line shortens from a 
month to two days the trip from Lima to Iquitos. The part of the 
journey not made by plane is by rail and motor. Statistics for this 
air route are as follows for the year’s service: 























Num- | Flying ae Passen- 
ber of | Type of plane time, ea gers 
flights | hours grams carried 
San Ramon-Masisea___ 68 | Hydroplane_____ 5144-6 2, 261 133 
Masisea-Iquitos_______ 62 | Airplane______..| 24-24%} 2, 261 144 
SALVADOR 


PROPOSED AIR ROUTE.—On February 8 last an amphibian plane of 
the Pan American Airways arrived in San Salvador from Managua, 
the first airship to come from the Nicaraguan to the Salvadorean 
capital. The flying time was 2 hours and 10 minutes. The return 
took place the next day, the object of the journey having been to 
make a trial flight with a view to establishing regular connections 
with the international air route between the United States and 
Central and South America. 

The proposed route will unite Tegucigalpa, San Salvador, and 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, connections being made at the last-named 
city. with an air route to start from Miami. One air route from 
Miami now links the United States with Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, and Porto Rico. 
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URUGUAY 


RAILWAY AND HIGHWAY BIps.—Bids for the construction of the 
~Sarandi del Yi-Florida Railway, approximately 126 kilometers in 
length, were opened in Montevideo on February 25, 1929, the amounts 
ranging between 4,035,297 pesos and 5,900,000 pesos. 

A few weeks later bids were opened for the construction of the great 
concrete highway from Montevideo to Colonia, the Uruguayan port 
nearest Buenos Aires. This will be about 190 kilometers long. 
Twenty-two bids were presented for this work, some on the entire 
road, and others on one or more of the four sections. Bids for the 
whole length ranged around 5,000,000 pesos, with varying time limits 
for the completion of the job. 


VENEZUELA 


ANNUAL RAILROAD REPORT.—The following report on the number 
of passengers carried, freight transported, and total receipts and ex- 
penditures of the railways of Venezuela for the year 1928 was sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Statistics and Communications on February 


23, 1929: 




















é Passen- ogre lence ie Total 
T ; i : 
ompanies ees ee otal receipts | ..nenditures 
Bolwars Bolivars 
Bolivar Ranlinoadesues wees 34, 563] 35, 716, 064) 1, 744, 589. 80} 2, 157, 324. 70 
Central Railroad of Vene- 

PADICN AES lA Ghee he Gat De euated 400, 839] 65, 186, 414) 1, 192, 837. 45) 1, 065, 522. 10 
Carenero Railroad_-_-_-___- 18, 955) 18, 202, 861 422, 413. 30 390, 307. 15 
La Vela-Coro Railroad ___ 9, 857| 8, 180, 349 74, 672. 05 71, 479. 84 
Great Railroad of Vene- 

VAST Gs Ua as isles og Ms aE 249, 094) 63, 185, 310) 3, 771, 417. 40] 2, 408, 409. 54 
Great Railroad of La 

Cello aml ek een ie site 25, 820! 29, 159, 970; 1, 871, 401. 05! 1, 498, 153. 20 
Great Tachira Railroad___ 42, 200) 51, 097, 239) 4, 140, 482. 85) 2, 369, 909. 00 
Guanta-Naricual Railroad_ 9, 335 19, 838, 691 206, 982. 24 244, 595. 70 
La Guaira-Caracas Rail- 

TORS Sete eee 130, 246|121, 198, 357| 3, 579, 516. 13) 2, 212, 278. 97 
The Macuto & Coast Line 

Railroad of Venezuela 

Gitds) esa ce as 1, 212, 174] 12, 878, 261 255, 566. 76 301, 011. 75 
Puerto Cabello-Valencia | 

TRenlbronyGl ee 141, 751) 51, 570, 147) 1, 386, 2838. 39} 1, 220, 988. 98 
Santa Barbara-El Vigia 

Ingulle@el 2 eens 17, 735) 22, 111, 294 861, 098. 41 484, 339. 91 

Morbalasees edie a neers 2, 292, 569/498, 324, 957/19, 507, 255. 83/14, 424, 320. 84 





Net income 5,082,934.99 bolivars. 
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Progress or Artures-Maipurrs Hicuway.—Information has 
been received through the press that 60 of the 65 kilometers of the 
highway connecting Atures and Maipures, ports on the Orinoco River 
in southern Venezuela, have been completed. Since at present active 
work is being carried on on the remainder, it is reasonable to expect 
that the whole stretch will be finished and opened to traffic within a 
short time. 







Fe POPULATION a> 
"Gn. MIGRATION : 


COLOMBIA 





COLONIZATION ALONG THE CARARE RiveR.—It is reported by the 
Medellin press that 35 families from the Department of Santander 
intend to start a settlement along the Carare River, in a region 
favored by the Department government. 


HAITI 


Census or Port au Prince.—Recently a census was made of 
Port au Prince. by the sanitary inspectors of the Public Health 
Service through house to house visits in the zones in which each 
inspector is familiar by having inspected the properties every nine 
days for more than a year. The total of this census amounted to 
79,797 inhabitants. Previous estimates of the population of Port 
au Prince, ranging from 100,000 to 120,000 inhabitants, can probably 
be accounted for by the fact that Port au Prince is said to be com- 
prised of 23 rural sections, spread over a considerable area, in addition 
to the city proper. 


GUATEMALA 


EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATIVE FARMING.—During 1928, an inter- 
esting experiment was launched at the Government farm known as 
La Blanca by the establishment of an agricultural colony of 200 
families. Machinery to the value of 16,000 quetzals has been 
ordered, and should the effort prove successful, similar colonies will 
be established in other sections of the country where it is hoped they 
will form important centers of production. 
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MEXICO 


INDIGENOUS POPULATION.—According to data published in the 
December, 1928, issue of the Revista Mexicana de Economia, based on 
figures recently submitted by the National Statistical Bureau, the 
total Indian population of Mexico is now 4,179,472, of whom 1,791,000 
still conserve their native tongue. The Indian population of Oaxaca 
is the largest of any State in the Republic, both numerically and pro- 
portionately, its 675,119 Indians representing 69.17 per cent of the 
total population, while the smallest is to be found in Guanajuato, 
where the 20,815 Indians form only 2.96 per cent of the population. 

GENERAL CENSUS.—Extensive preparations are being made at 
present throughout Mexico by the General Bureau of Statistics for a 
general census which will be taken from January 10-14, 1930. 


PARAGUAY 


YEAR’S IMMIGRATION.—Four hundred and six immigrants entered 
Paraguay during the year 1928 and were placed by the Bureau of 
Lands and Colonies as follows: Asuncion, 152; Barranque, 11; Itau- 
gua, 11; Patino, 17; Pilar, 11; Villarrica, 33; Colonia Alberdi, 38; 
Colonia Benjamin Aceval, 20; Colonia Independencia, 54; and the 
balance in smaller numbers to other places. 


PERU 


THe PERENE coLony.—The following account of this colony is 
condensed from the February 26, 1929, issue of the West Coast 
Leader, of Lima: 


Standing amid virgin jungle high above the junction of the three rippling 
rivers Perene, Paucartambo, and Chanchamayo, is the settlement of the Perene 
colony, granted by the Government to the Peruvian Corporation on July 31, 
1894, and comprising some 500,000 hectares of fertile land which, from an agri- 
cultural point of view, appears to be so valuable and capable of the production 
of almost every tropical or even subtropical crop that the casual visitor, who has 
no cognizance of the difficulties of wrestling with nature in pioneer work of this 
description, is left literally gasping for breath upon realizing the opportunities 
offered to the prospective settler. 

The colony at first went through a very trying period, as the first efforts at 
colonization, which were undertaken on a considerable scale, came to nothing, 
owing to the introduction of malaria into the district, the low price of coffee, and 
the difficulties of transportation. The Peruvian Corporation then took over the 
colony’s plantations and commenced direct working. It was a long and uphill 
undertaking, but after many years the settlement is now on a reasonable com- 
mercial basis and produces from its five haciendas more coffee per year than any 
other holding or colony in the whole of Peru. The production in the last year 
was about 350 tons. When all the trees are mature, the annual harvest is ex- 
pected to reach nearly 450 tons. The coffee produced by the colony is of a par- 
ticularly fine quality, and commands a good price in the markets of the United 
States and England. 
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The colony also devotes itself to fruit production, and grows oranges, alligator 
pears, lemons, bananas, pineapples, etc., on a more or less large scale, selling them 
in the Lima market. The orange grove numbers about 5,000 trees, some of which 
are mature and yielding prolifically, the remainder not yet bearing in any great 
quantity. Vegetables of all classes are grown. In two years more the colony 
plans to supply the coastal markets with fruit and vegetables in considerable 
quantities. 

Transport facilities, by virtue of the colony’s and the main Chanchamayo 
highways, have been vastly improved. There would appear to be two principal 
drawbacks, viz—the prevalence of malaria and the vexed question of labor. 
At present only a few of the thousands of hectares included in the colony are 
under settlement. All members of the administration and all settlers and work- 
men are Peruvians. 


SALVADOR 


NaTIONAL cENSUS.—The Census Bureau is preparing to take a 
general census of the nation. The personal data which the bureau 
will obtain are the following: Age, sex, marital condition, race, 
citizenship, residence, trade or profession, religion, schooling, and 
mental or physical handicaps. The census will be taken by depart- 
mental agents, district assistants, and local workers in each munici- 
pality. 

VENEZUELA 


MIGRATORY MOVEMENT.—According to information received from 
the Bureau of Statistics and Communications, a total of 19,068 
persons, of whom 12,961 were men and 6,107 women, entered Vene- 
zuela from foreign ports during 1928. Persons leaving Venezuela for 
other countries during the year were reported to have numbered 
18,630. 
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MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU.—The municipal employment 
bureau of Buenos Aires, created by an ordinance of June 28, 1928, 
which was formally enacted on September 8, 1928, began work Feb- 
ruary 20, 1929. All service rendered by this office will be absolutely 
eratuitous. 

CHILE 


Pusiic works.—The recently created Bureau of Public Works is 
proceeding actively with the extensive program which the Govern- 
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ment has undertaken. A statement on projects now under way or 
shortly to be undertaken was given to the Santiago press on February 
17 of this year, the following being a brief mention of some of the more 
important projects: 























Highways 
Length, 
kilo- Kind of surface Cost, pesos noe Oe 
meters D 
Valparaiso-Casablanca--_-...---------- 39 | Concretesae== =e 15, 337,000 | July, 1929. 
Santiago-San Bernardo (double boule- 1S Wye eemeae (0 Kops ni es Sree 6, 200, 000 | August, 1930. 
vard). 
Cauquenes-Chanco: 
IT SE SOOO So so eoeecocmeccos 5.2 | Gravel, crushed stone- 153,000 | February, 1929. 
Secomdise ction aaa ONO ae Cl Ok een een 4, 275, 000 | 2 years. 
@oncepcion=Bulnestes ssa sase eens CY fa Pee os ee ears 11, 367,000 | February, 1932. 
3 he [g3yconcreteesa= eee | 
Santiago-Melipilla2s=22222252---2=--- == 62 58, aarondern, | 8, 120,000 | May, 1930. 
Melipilla-San Antonio__---___--------- 44 | Gravel, crushed stone _| 2 4, 699,900 | Contract not yet 
| awarded. 





129 kilometers. 
2 Estimated. 


Irrigation works.—Laguna River Dam in the Province of Coquimbo; will store 
40,000,000 cubic meters of water to irrigate 12,000 hectares (hectare equals 2.47 
acres) in the Elqui Valley. This dam is being constructed by the Government 
at an estimated cost of 5,500,000 pesos. 

The Cogoti and Lautaro Dams are under construction by a private firm. 

Recoleta Dam on the Hurtado River, 20 kilometers from Ovalle; 40 meters 
high and 700 meters long; storage capacity, 100,000,000 cubic meters; will im- 
prove irrigation of 7,000 hectares and irrigate additional 10,000 hectares now dry; 
cost, 11,000,000 pesos. 

Huintil Dam on the Illapel River, 15 kilometers from the city of that name; 
40 meters high and 476 meters long; storage capacity, 13,000,000 cubic meters; 
will irrigate 6,500 hectares; cost, 7,000,000 pesos. 

Bullileo Dam on the river of the same name, 50 kilometers from Parral; 67 
meters high and 235 meters long; storage capacity, 60,000,000 cubic meters; will 
improve irrigation of 32,000 hectares, Longavi River Valley. 

Bids have been asked on the three last-named dams, and on that for the irriga- 
tion of 5,000 hectares of dry land in Chacabuco and Polpaico. 

Railroads.—A branch running to Iquique now connects that city with Pintados, 
giving a better outlet for the nitrate from several oficonas. This branch was put 
in operation January 24, 1929. 

The line from San Clemente to Mariposa, 15.5 kilometers in length, part of the 
branch from Talca eastward, will serve an important agricultural zone. In Febru- 
ary it was ready for official inspection, preliminary to being put in service. 

Public buildings—The chief public building now under construction is the 
Santiago warehouse for the Government Bureau of Supplies. It occupies an area 
of 2,200 square meters, and consists of a basement and three stories, with a fourth 
story in the central section. : 

Waterworks.—Studies have been completed for a great water system for sup- 
plying the city of Tocopilla, the nitrate region, and the Longitudinal Railway. 
The water would be obtained from the Toconce River, at an altitude of 4,050 
meters in the Andes, 237 kilometers from Tocopilla. The fall of the water would 
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offer a source of electric power. Artesian springs will also be sought, in order to 
shorten the amount of piping necessary. 


COLOMBIA 


PusBLic works IN Bocota.—The city of Bogota has contracted 
with an American firm for the laying of 700,000 square meters of 
paving of similar construction to that already put down by the same 
firm in a large part of that city’s streets. The press also announces 
that work was started last February on the modern abattoir which 
is being erected by another American company in the Colombian 
capital. 

BUENAVENTURA pDocKs.—The board of directors of the Pacific 
Railroad, acting in agreement with the Ministry of Public Works, 
has started negotiations with the company which constructed the 
dock at Buenaventura for extending the dock to Socapenas Island, 
a distance of 1,050 meters. It would then be able to receive boats of 
deep draft. This work would make possible the reclamation of 60 
hectares of land, where all national, departmental, and municipal 
buildings required by the port might be constructed. (Courtesy of the 
Minster of Colombia in Washington.) 

IRRIGATION OF ToLIMA PLAINS.—The President has issued a decree 
sanctioning the construction contracted for by the departmental 
government of Tolima in connection with the irrigation of the Tolima 
plains. The plans were previously approved by the Colombian 
Society of Engineers, which acts as technical adviser to the Govern- 
ment. (Courtesy of the Minister of Colombia in Washington.) 


COSTA RICA 


OPERATION OF BLECTRIC-POWER PLANT.—Information has been 
received through the press that the new hydroelectric-power plant 
recently completed at Alajuela was put in operation on March 14, 
1929. 


GUATEMALA 


ELECTRICITY AND POTABLE WATER.—It was reported by the Presi- 
dent at the opening session of Congress on March 1, 1929, that the 
Government of Guatemala had cooperated whole-heartedly with the 
municipalities in their programs of civic improvement during the 
year 1928. He stated that among other activities the Government 
had assisted in laying water mains in Cuyotenango, Samayac, San 
Miguel Panan, Flores (Quezaltenango), Colomba, Santo Tomas, 
La Union, Ostuncaleo, Genova, Barillas, Aguacatan, Rabinal, and 
Zacapa, and in installing electricity in Mazaltenango, Huehuetenango, 
Jutiapa, Nuevo San Carlos, and Chiantla. 
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BUILDING REGULATIONS.—Building regulations for the city of 
Guatemala recently issued by the Department of the Interior and 
Justice provide for the zoning of the city, establish requirements for 
building permits, and require the inspection of all construction 
work by municipal engineers. The regulations were approved by 
President Chacon on February 19, 1929. 


MEXICO 


BHAUTIFYING OF HIGHWAyYS.—Aside from its purely technical 
labors, the National Highway Commission has undertaken active 
measures for the beautification of Mexico’s highways, all efforts at 
present, however, being confined to the region near Mexico City. 
According to statistics submitted by the bureau, 6,979 trees of various 
species were planted during the last six months of 1928 on the Mexico 
City-Puebla Highway, 6,072 on the Mexico City-Pachuca Highway, 
and 958 on the branch road to the Pyramids. Provision has been 
made for the irrigation of these trees, and 10,000 young trees are 
being raised in nurseries for planting along other highways. 

NEw ELECTRIC-POWER PLANT.—A new electric plant to serve Mexico 
City with light and power was put into operation on April 3, 1929. 
Situated on a large tract of land on the outskirts of Mexico City 
it represents with its 2 alternating steam turbines, each of 12,500 
kilowatts, having a velocity of 3,000 revolutions a minute, the best 
of modern equipment, and will be able to produce as high as 40.000 
horsepower. Its cost is said to have been 5,000,000 pesos. 


NICARAGUA 


PRESIDENTIAL MANSION.—A new presidential mansion, surrounded 
by a beautiful park, will soon be erected in Managua, in accordance 
with a law recently passed by Congress. The sum of 200,000 cordo- 
bas has been appropriated for this purpose. 

Water suppty.—A plan is under consideration for the organiza- 
tion of a national company to take charge of the Managua water- 
works, in order to secure a household supply of water at a low price 
for poor people. 

Plans are also being discussed for providing water for the cities 
of Diriamba and Jinotepe and neighboring villages from a near-by 
river having falls from which 100 horsepower could be developed. 
Moreover, the feasibility of conducting water from Lake Masaya 
to San Marcos, La Concepcion, and the surrounding towns is under 
investigation. 

SALVADOR 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC WORKS.—The city of San Salvador intends to 
construct public buildings and other public works to the value of 
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3,000,000 or 4,000,000 colones. Among the more important are: 
The Palace of Justice, to be surrounded by gardens; the buildings for 
the National University, which will be divided by boulevards, 
gardens, and fields for various sports; the National Secondary School 
for Boys; the School of Graphic Arts; and a day nursery. Other 
work planned includes the redecoration of the National Theater, the 
completion of buildings for the Police Bureau and for the Office of 
Electrical Communications, and the sanitation of a portion of the 
Acelhuate River. 


URUGUAY 


IMMIGRANTS’ HOTEL.—The Government has appropriated 220,000 
pesos for the erection of a new immigrants’ hotel in Montevideo on a 
site already set aside for the purpose. The preliminary plans have 
been approved. 

VENEZUELA 


EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC WoRKS.—According to the Gaceta Oficial 
of March 6, 1929, expenditures for the construction of public works 
by the Government of Venezuela during the last half of the year 1928 
reached a total of 2,760,140.35 bolivars which, with the sum spent 
during the first six months, makes a grand total for the year of 
48,512,618.15 bolivars, apportioned among the various projects as 
follows: 














Nature of project | January—June July—December essanae 
Bolwars | Boliwars Bolivars 

Concrete highways_______-___- 5, 673, 940. 12 | 5, 930, 128. 02 | 11, 604, 068. 14 
Gravely highways- 528s ene 2, 700, 110. 09 | 2, 989, 204. 65 5, 689, 314. 74 
Highway repairs_____________ 1, 197, 835. 82 | 1, 543, 476. 97 2, 741, 312. 79 
Highway bridges____-_________ 873, 407. 83 | 1, 223, 351. 76 2, 096, 759. 59 
Streets and avenues_________= 1, 070, 491. 63 324, 569. 72 1, 395, 061. 35 
Buildings and other public 

SWOT sg UN ane sine UU ANU EE 1, 923, 815. 98 | 2, 574, 648. 54 4,498, 464. 52 
Waterworks and sewers____-__- 1, 216, 319. 71 | 1, 972, 750. 43 3, 189, 070. 14 
vepainot jouillcinesee se se ae Sooo ugaiel Oma S 2a) 1, 876, 340. 82 
Wermlouls tWweing ieee | 66, 830. 66 | 60, 142. 95 126, 973. 61 
Amount contributed to States__| 2, 399, 634. 94 | 3, 837, 318. 72 6, 236, 954. 66 
Cost of materials.) 23) 844; 333.05. || 4,825, 207, 29) ||) 8 669, 540. 34 
Waterfall rights in Caruao | | 

GW 1109) TASS aN NRT Te ia ad en ttyin pie Se ge AE | 225, 456. 00 225, 456. 00 
Cement supplied Federal Dis- | 

UT © tua) apo Mee ULSD, yaaa IGEN 7 bn enn CO 163, 302. 45 | 163, 302. 45 





Mortal ese emia cite 21, 752, 477. 80 |26, 760, 140. 35 | 48, 512, 618. 15 
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BANK STATEMENT.—The following is the statement of the Bank 
of the Argentine Nation, its main office and branches, as of December 
31, 1928, recently submitted to the board of directors: 








ASSETS 
Foreign correspondents 
Advances and collateral loans 
HUIS TE Ce velo le eee ata he ee EE 8 A et PLU esa a ai a CR peal 


Rediscount, Laws 9479 and 9577 
Past-due bills 
Hvealkes tat ewmamtienen stant elo Alea Sade ee) A Raed Se emt a 


Bran Chess OEM GIN SO MELSb1 O11 Smee eee a ee aan a a eS 
Mare MYOimTeG SCOUT tase ee an De I AA ae a i es eerie 


[Loans made in accordance with the provisions of the agrarian pledge 
law, 27,537,779.35 pesos.] 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT 














Pesos, gold Pesos, paper 
PBPATE SOS GN eee welt ete ese 
be raph ee le ae | 429, 294, 475. 25 
seen Bree | 4, 555, 420. 72 
Bis ations Cor ap 80, 238, 166. 85 
iO are sl 6538, 512, 692. 11 
Bee eee at cere 91, 577, 104. 79 
Lipa Deyn AAO eels | 18, 818, 176. 00 
a ee Tee re | 64, 373, 658. 83 
8, 463, 790. 42 | 19, 134, 706. 00 
ie eC ee eae 3, 817, 604. 45 
Pen Pele SE es od 304, 107, 595. 59 
30)836);413100))| eee 
1ST SG |e ates See terres! 
139, 789, 745.47 | 278, 490, 454. 69 
192, 564, 320. 36 | 1, 947, 920, 055. 28 
jahee eee SE ey 5) eo 159, 271, 011. 10 
ayes GVA OM es ss 
ahs de ery seca | 2, 000, 000. 00 
SG (100) ONO, O0) jana 
BR} BOG CEL OG eet ose ee eons a ke 
432, 326. 30 | 1, 747, 878, 755. 68 
SS es 370, 890. 04 
So ee ere ell 8, 381, 330. 36 
iE pies bee 0 18, 154, 324. 14 
epee gaye OO Aa a ae 11, 863, 743. 96 
192, 564, 320. 36 jl, 947, 920, 055. 28 














816, 086, 956. 82 
39, 430, 873. 15 
483, 811, 457. 06 








1, 339, 329, 287. 03 





INDEX OF ECONOMIC SITUATION.—Further interesting evidences of 
the upward trend in the economic volume of Argentine business dur- 
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ing 1928, aside from the total value of foreign trade and the amount 
represented by real estate transfers and construction work in the 
Federal District, all of which have been treated in a previous issue 
of the BuLLETIN, are to be found in the following data taken from 
the Economic Review, of the Banco de la Nacién Argentina, Buenos 
Aires, for January, 1929: 















































Items 1926 1927 | 1928 
Thousands Thousands | Thousands 
of pesos of pesos of pesos 
Bank clearings: paper paper paper 
iHederalica pital sess eee es ee 36, 904, 500 | 38, 723, 100 | 40, 528, 400 
Geri Or Seale ee irs OW) ole Ba 5, 687, 800 7,005, 400 | 7, 918, 600 
AIAG eee ug BROS ae 42, 592, 300 | 45, 728, 500 | 48, 447, 000 
Means of payment: 
Notes intcirculation=== 25 754, 900 788, 600 837, 800 
Deposits in accounts current______ 1, 124, 800 1, 167, 800 1, 297, 600 
Iiaibilitieshinstailunesuay eas se a eee 201, 100 191, 100 | 147, 400 
Sales in department stores and drapery 
SOPs Eps h ee Mes SAL ieee NER 133, 100 137, 100 143, 500 
Principal national revenue collections: | 
Port and customs dues_________- 362, 800 381, 300 | 426, 600 
Land taxes, stamps, etc__________ 102, 900 105, 900 109, 800 
Intermaliitaxes: (ee. 0 jelave Wiis 113, 100 115, 600 120, 100 
PAR tea OS ear ah crops easy) via he Went 578, 800 602, 800 656, 500 
Stock-exchange sales: 
National mortgage cedulas___-____ 369, 600 354, 100 366, 700 
National public bonds___________ 59, 300 70, 800 99, 100 
Provincial and municipal public 
| XG) a FM Spa SETA Cae ie a ee 57, 200 59, 200 87, 900 
SIeresie Ole Nye aie eee nual 53, 200 | 84, 000 81, 200 
Mortgage bonds________________ 34, 200 | 38, 300 46, 200 
AD OU eg See Oe ee ART 573, 500 606, 400 681, 100 
BRAZIL 


INTERNAL LOAN FOR CANAL WORKS.—The mayor of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, signed a decree on March 1, 1929, authorizing that Munici- 
pality to contract a loan of 10,000 contos (about $1,200,000) for 
the purpose of making a canal of the Tiete River between the districts 
of Penha and Osasco. Both barge navigation and drainage will be 
assisted by this project. 
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FornicN Loans.—According to statistics published by Wileman’s 
Brazilian Review the foreign loans contracted by Brazilian States and 
municipalities during 1928 were as follows: 


























| Price ae Value 
Dollars £ sterling 
State of Rio Grande do Sul_______-_ Oi 6 AN OOO, OOO pee asses ees 
Municipality of Rio de Janeiro_____ | 97 OZo 00000007 Sees neee 
Municipality of Rio de Janeiro 
(Morro do Castello loan)_______- 96 6 DI CACAU HAUL ONO eileen ts nuptial ae 
State of Minas Geraes_____________ 97 6% 8, 700, 000 1, 750, 000 
Municipality of Porto Alegre______~ | 974 7 2200000) |e emenes 
SUANKS Ole JERE) oe 98 7 4, 860, 000 1, 000, 000 
Municipality of Nictheroy_______-_- DOU ae, Lan Pee es eee 800, 000 
Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo--_--_- | Qe Loli Nees epee aa 2, 500, 000 
SAWS Ot SAO Iwo. | 9234 6 15, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
SUAS Or MEianAMeO. Jo 94 7 LOO OOO Soe Sine aries 
I RRGS GF) (Sth oy tN aR, cage Ee 105, 330, 000 9, 550, 000 
COLOMBIA 


TEACHING OF THRIFT.—Law No. 124 of 1928 set apart October 31 
of each year as Thrift Day, and appropriated the sum of 150,000 pesos 
for the promotion of thrift throughout the Republic. 

It is apparent, moreover, from the figures on bank deposits that the 
custom of saving has already taken root in Colombia, since the total 
increased from 1,094,210 pesos in 1924 to 8,689,431 pesos in 1928, or 
almost eight times the former amount. The practice of thrift will 
undoubtedly be increased by the new law. (Courtesy of the Minister 
of Colombia in. Washington.) 

CUBA 


CusToMs ReEcEIPTS.—During 1928 receipts from duties were 
$38,713,873.78, a decrease of $3,564,863 from those of the preceding 
year. This was the lowest total in the last 10 years, except in 1922, 
as will be seen by the following table: 


HOLO Machel Paneer GAMMA) B23 il 1024) a0 hen lamneaeeain $48, 129, 855 
LODO Ors nak pemamen eae Oy CO Oa | ape ee 46, 961, 006 
LOD es Mas tee MS CHD OOR | CpG eae 41, 052, 268 
HO DOESN oe ot aN aN SUL, COL, C/G | UO fe ee NS 42, 278, 736 
HOD sini WAU Ea AG AAG ISON LO2S 2.2 | ye eee 38, 713, 873 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EcoNoMIC MISSION.—The economic mission headed by Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, ex-Vice President of the United States, and now 
ambassador to Great Britain, which at the request of the President 
of the Dominican Republic studied the financial system of the 
country and make recommendations for the establishment of a budget 
system, arrived at Santo Domingo on April 2, 1929. The following 
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cooperated with General Dawes in the task entrusted to the mission: 
James G. Harboard, Sumner Welles, John S. Harris, T. W. Robinson, 
Harry B. Hurd, H. C. Smither, John Stephens Well, J. C. Roop, 
Henry P. Seideman, Francis J. Kilkenny, E. Ross Barley, and J. 
Rufus Beach. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW BANK.—On March 1, 1929, a new bank 
under the name of Compafiia Bancaria Nacional was established in 
Santo Domingo City with a capital of $100,000. This bank intends 
to deal principally in loans advanced on mortgages and real estate. 
Its president is Mr. J. R. Cordero Infante, the vice president, Mr. 
Andres Pastoriza, who is also Secretary of State for Public Works and 
Communications, and the second vice president, Mr. Rafael Espaillat 
Secretary of State for Agriculture and Immigration. 


GUATEMALA 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—Government receipts 
for the fiscal year 1927-28 were stated by President Chacon in his 
annual message to Congress to have reached a total of 14,265,751.30 
quetzales, while expenditures were 14,128,978.68 quetzales. This 
left a surplus, exclusive of the 250,000 quetzales transferred to the 
Central Bank, of 53,362.10 quetzales. Hi 

CIRCULATION OF BANK NoTES.—The total circulation of bank notes 
in Guatemala on December 31, 1928, not including those deposited 
in the Central Bank, was 9,199,958.70 quetzales, an amount 
612,968.30 quetzales above the circulation of December 31, 1927. 
During the past year the Government transferred 836,292.86 quetzales 
to the Central Bank for the redemption of old bank notes, there now 
remaining but 2,542,630.34 quetzales of the original sum of 
7,890,481.47 quetzales to be redeemed. Old bills retired by the 
bank during the year amounted to 142,500,000 pesos. 

PuBLic pDEBT.—It was stated by President Chacén in his annual 
message to congress on March 1, 1929, that payments to the amount 
of 1,771,417.62 quetzales were made on the public debt of Guatemala 
during the year 1928. The balance now due is 16,836,801.72 
quetzales. 

MEXICO 


BANKING SCHOOL OPENED.—The School of Banking and Economics, 
the proposed establishment of which was mentioned in the May issue 
of the BuLLETIN, was formally opened in the Bank of Mexico on 
April 1, 1929. It will be the first institution of its kind in Mexico. 


PANAMA 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANIES.—Under the leadership of Dr. 
Belisario Porras, ex-President of the Republic, and with the coopera- 
tion of prominent business men of Panama and the United States, the 
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First National Bank and Trust Co. of Panama and The Pan 
American Trust Co., organizations with an authorized capitalization of 
$5,000,000, have been incorporated under the laws of the Republic. 
The first of these institutions, according to the ex-President’s 
announcement, will do a general banking and mortgage business, 
covering every phase of modern banking. The Pan American 
Trust Co. will engage in a general development business, and will 
not only cooperate with meritorious lines of business already in 
operation but will be active in initiating auxiliary enterprises for the 
development of the potential natural resources of the country. 


PERU 


BonpD ISSUE AUTHORIZED.—The Caja de Depdsitos y Consigna- 
ciones was authorized by Law No. 6527 of last February to issue 8 
per cent bonds in the amount of 1,500,000 Peruvian pounds. The 
receipts of the issue will be used principally to amortize part of the 
floating debt, including credits drawn by the Minister of Finance 
against the Caja de Depésitos y Consignaciones and budget deficits. 


URUGUAY 


CREDITS FOR CONTRACTORS.—The Bank of the Republic, desirous 
of cooperating to the best of its ability in the development of all 
national activities, has announced that it will grant credits to the 
contractors of public works, including pavements. Such credits, 
guaranteed by the compensation to be received for construction and 
further safeguarded by various requirements, will draw 7 per cent 
interest annually, a commission of one-half of 1 per cent also being 
charged. 

PostaL sAvinas.—The following figures show the growth of postal 
savings from 1926 to 1928: 

















1926 1927 1928 

Pesos Pesos IAS 
Jbnitiniall CaypOStE. ob ke eee | 48,065 | 180, 847 Bl HZ 
Waters Clemos his eect muerte Span rol ani eS aE Lil a6 838, 690 1, 830, 872 
Vata clireawiell Sei aera ees SE in cae 60, 041 346, 954 951, 156 
Purchase of public debt bonds____________ 136, 800 683, 000 1, 295, 870 





MortGace Loans.—The Ministry of the Treasury reports the 
movement of mortgages from 1924 to 1928, as follows: 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PRIZES.—It was announced in the 
January and February, 1929, issue of Nosotros, Buenos Aires, that 
the second prize of 20,000 pesos in the annual award for the best 
literary and scientific production in Argentina was conferred 
the year 1927 on Juan B. Teran for his El nacimiento de la América 
espanola and La salud dela América espatola. The third prize of 
10,000 pesos was awarded to Arturo Marasso for Retorno, La creacién 
poética, and Luis de Géngora. The first prize was not granted. 

OPENING OF LIBRARY IN Botivar.—The opening of the new build- 
ing for the Rivadavia Public Library in the city of Bolivar on March 
9, 1929, was marked by special ceremonies which were attended by 
many prominent persons, including the Minister of Venezuela to 
Argentina, who delivered an eloquent address and presented the prizes 
given by his Government to the winners of the literary competition 
held in connection with the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the city. 

CHILE 


CHILEAN WOMAN RECEIVES FELLOWSHIP TO STUDY IN THE UNITED 
Statres.—The Latin American Fellowship of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women has been granted for the year 1929-30 to 
Miss Sofia Pincheira, who received her education at Concepcion 
College and the University of Chile. She is an assistant in the Min- 
istry of Public Hygiene, and will study the training of visiting 
nurses in this country. 

New CURRICULUM FoR Prpacoaic INst1ITuTE.—The new course of 
study for the Pedagogic Institute of Santiago divides the work into 
the following departments: Education and philosophy; philology; 
history, geography, and civics; mathematics and physics; biological 
sciences and chemistry; technical and artistic training. 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOREIGN STUDY.—The Ministry of Education has 
authorized fellowships for foreign study, to be awarded to secondary- 
school teachers after competitive examinations. Each applicant 
will be required to pass a practical test in the language of the country 
in which he proposes to study. As a rule, 40 per cent of the fellow- 
ships are to be awarded to teachers of the humanities; 40 per cent to 
teachers of science, and 20 per cent to teachers of technical subjects. 
In this way the ministry expects to keep informed on educational 


progress in other countries. 
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CouRSES IN HOME MAKING.—In accordance with the new regula- 
tions governing secondary education, courses in domestic science 
will be given in all high schools for girls, as well as in the schools 
devoting themselves exclusively to such subjects. 

SCHOOLS OF NURSING.—See p. 637. 


COLOMBIA 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH.—Congress has authorized the President to 
engage, in Colombia or abroad, scientists to make a study of plants 
and animals, with their respective parasites, and of insects and 
minerals; to assemble herbaria, paintings, photographs, and micro- 
photographs of specimens; collections of animals, and meteorological 
observations; and to study the medical, mathematical, and physical 
geography of Colombia. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—The Governor of Boyaca has announced 
the recent purchase by that department of a farm in the Bonza 
Valley, 5 kilometers from Duitama and very near the Paipa hot 
springs. This farm, which cost 55,000 pesos, will be used for the 
department’s agricultural school. 


COSTA RICA 


GUANACASTECAN Music.—The commission composed of Sefores 
Roberto Cantillano, Julio Fonseca, and J. Daniel Zufiga sent by 
the Secretary of Public Education to make a study of typical native 
music in Guanacaste has rendered an interesting report, from which 
the following summary has been taken: 

Twenty-one compositions of genuine Guanacastecan character were found. 
These may be divided into four rather distinct classes, namely the callejera, 
patriotic airs, the pasillo, and the dance. The music for the callejeras, or street 
songs, takes a hundred different forms; it is gay and bantering and seems to 
owe its existence chiefly to the need of a pretext for the daring of the verses set 
to it. The patriotic airs are slower and more serious but passionate, the music 
being subordinated to the expression of the thought until it is finally almost 
lost as such. The pasillo, which is different from the Colombian type, is rapid, 
joyous, and gay with a graceful and varied irregular rhyme. The dance, how- 
ever, is perhaps the most original of all; it belongs to an old type, vivacious 
rather than sentimental, and often has an irregular counter time in the accom- 
paniment. 


EXPLORATION AND STUDY BY ZOOLOGIST.—Mr. Emmett Reid Dunn, 
professor of zoology in Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., has just 
completed a tour of exploration and study in Costa Rica, visiting the 
whole of the Atlantic coastal region and many of the volcanoes, where 
he found many new species of animal life. 


CUBA 


OPEN-AIR KINDERGARTEN.—The Department of Public Education 
intends to start in Habana a model open-air kindergarten, with a 
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capacity for several hundred children. As it will be located in a 
park, it will be in every sense of the word a children’s garden. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Statue oF JuAN Pasto Duartre.—The jury in the competition 
for the erection of a statue of Juan Pablo Duarte, founder of the 
Dominican Republic, met at Santo Domingo on March 16, 1929, 
and unanimously awarded the first prize of $1,500 to the sketch 
presented by the Italian sculptor Arturo Tomagnini. A sketch by 
Abele Jaccoppi was awarded a $500 prize and honorable mention 
and those of Pasquale de Chirico, Angiolo Vannetti, and Francisco 
Carulla Rivera three prizes of $500 each. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY.—The president of the 
Dominican Republic, Sefior Gen. Don Horacio VaAasquez, has 
appointed Dr. Ramén de Lara president of the University of 
Santo Domingo. The appointment of this young and distinguished 
Dominican physician has been favorably commented upon by the 
press of the Republic. 

ECUADOR 


UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT.—Enrollment for the year 1928-29 in 
the Central University is as follows: School of law and social sciences, 
119; medical school, 185; school of sciences, 46. 

Sratur or Gen. Evoy Atraro.—A statue of Gen. Eloy Alfaro 
was unveiled at Huigra, Ecuador, on February 17, 1929, before a 
large and distinguished gathering. 


GUATEMALA 


Scuoot notEes.—According to the recent Executive message, in 
1928 there were 2,533 primary schools, 1,042 of which were rural 
and 1,491 urban. Special attention was given to kindergartens and 
rural schools, the latter being made more practical in character. 
The curricula of the commercial schools was unified. 

Industrial training in the primary and secondary schools was 
stressed, a new technical school was established, and schools for 
teaching native weaving were founded in Momostenango and San 
Pedro Sacatepequez. Physical and cultural training also received 
due attention, and a school medical division was added to the office 
of the Director General of Public Health. The libraries are being 
classified according to the following three divisions: Popular, educa- 
tional, and juvenile. Plans are being made to reorganize the 16 
normal schools. 

HONDURAS 


EDUCATIONAL INTERCHANGE.—Some time ago the Muinister of 
Chile in Honduras offered five scholarships in Chilean educational 
institutions to Honduran students. Those who received scholarships 
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will attend the following: One, a professional school; two, the School 
of Agronomy and Mines; and two others, the Vocational School. 
Furthermore, the Secretary of Public Instruction of Honduras 
recently commissioned a Honduran teacher to visit Santiago for 
the purpose of studying the Chilean educational system. This 
teacher was very cordially received by Chilean officials, who afforded 
him every opportunity to accomplish the purpose of his visit. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OPENS LITERARY COMPETITION.—Last February 
the Director of the National Library initiated a national competition 
for the best biography on any of the following three public men: Juan 
Lindo, Miguel R. D4vila, and Miguel Paz Baraona; the best treatise 
on civic education; and the best book of school songs. The prize- 
winning works will be published at the expense of the State in editions 
the size of which will be fixed by the Secretary of Public Instruction. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—In the year 1928 there were in the Republic 
1,055 public primary schools, or 81 more than in 1927, with 1,355 
teachers and 38,725 pupils; 12 schools for secondary instruction, with 
398 students; normal schools and normal departments with 318 
young men and women, of whom 119 received scholarships; a business 
school with 368 students; a university, including schools of engineer- 
ing, law, and medicine with 134 students, and a Vocational School 
for Young Women with 362 students. Moreover, school gardens were 
maintained, workshops were enlarged in various schools to further 
small industries, and in the normal school still more attention was 
given to the silk industry. 

MEXICO 


Girt oF copEx To Natrona Mustum.—The National Museum 
recently announced the gift of another codex found in Merida, the 
existence of which was previously unknown. This codex is described 
by experts to be the most interesting document in the Maya-Quiche 
language as yet discovered. 

MEXICAN TEACHER ADDRESSES UNITED STATES ASSOCIATION.— Miss 
Adela Palacios, a member of the faculty of the normal school in 
Mexico City, spoke on Mexico’s educational program before the 
biennial convention of the American Association of University Women 
recently held in New Orleans. 

“RepuBiic or Costa Rica”? ScHoou.—In order to return the 
courtesy shown by Costa Rica in dedicating a new school to Mexico, 
Mexican school officials propose to give the name of the “Republic 
of Costa Rica”’ to Girls’ School No. 96 in Mexico City. 


NICARAGUA 


NICARAGUAN MAN OF LETTERS HONORED IN Cusa.—Last February 
Dr. Santiago Argiiello, a distinguished Nicaraguan man of letters, 
commenced giving courses in literature and philosophy in the Na- 
tional University at Habana, Cuba. The “‘free professorship”? which 
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Doctor Argiiello holds and which was created especially for him is 
an innovation in the university. His lectures are not bound by any 
prescribed course, but follow any trend which he may desire. 

MopsRNIZATION OF EDUCATION.—At the request of the Ministry of 
Public Education, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs recently sent a 
communication to officials in the United States, France, Germany, 
Italy, Argentina, Mexico and Uruguay soliciting copies of their 
respective laws on public education and of publications dealing with 
schools, since it is the desire of the Ministry of Public Education to 
incorporate the best features of modern education into the Nicaraguan 
educational system. 

PARAGUAY 


PUBLICATION OF FOLK SONGS.—To those interested in the history 
and culture of American indigenous peoples, the announcement that 
a publication containing a thousand Guarani songs has just been 
completed in Asuncion by Sefior Narciso R. Colman will be noted 
with special attention. Sefior Colm4n is a recognized authority on 
Paraguayan folk lore. 

PERU 


UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT.—In 1928 enrollment in the various 
sections of the University of San Marcos, Lima, was as follows: 





School of theology ____-__---- 42 | Institute of pharmacy_-_-_--_---- 38 
Baiwaschoolyit ii aan vee cata 412 | Institute of dentistry______---- 29 
Medical school___-_-___------ 386 
School of liberal arts_________- 291 1, 418 
School of mathematical, physi- 
eal and biological sciences___ 220 
SALVADOR 


EVENING scHoots.—During the half year from March to August, 
1928, 22 evening classes were held in San Salvador for adults. Of this 
number 13 were for illiterates and 9 for persons studying elementary 
subjects. At the former there was an attendance of 263, of whom 
210 learned to read and write, 106 of this number being women. 
The total registration in all the courses was 808, and the average 
attendance 439. 

From March to May 30 special courses for adults were given in the 
following subjects: Grammar and composition, arithmetic and 
geometry, mechanical and architectural drawing, journalism, toy- 
making, child care and domestic science, and typewriting. 

BRIEF COURSES FOR TEACHERS.—Owing to the changes introduced 
into both the administrative and pedagogical aspects of teaching, 
short courses for teachers, all following the same program, were 
opened the last of March in the departmental capitals by national 
educational officials. These courses touched the following subjects: 
The educational reform, school attendance record, school laws, 
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official course of study and daily program, school organization, 
drawing of graphs, outline of methods, theory and practice in the 
most important subjects, the rural school and its mission, and in- 
dustrial activities which can be carried on in the school with national 
raw materials. 

Girt FOR A scHooL.—The Santa Ana Rotary Club has generously 
subscribed the sum of 23,000 colones to open another school in that 
city. 

SIHUATAN RUINS.—A distinguished archeologist was recently com- 
missioned by the Director of the National Museum to visit the ruins 
at Sihuatan, study them carefully, and draw a map of the region, 
which is thought to contain many objects which would enhance the 
museum collections. 

URUGUAY 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS.—Five hundred teachers attended 
the school held for them last summer in Montevideo, the session 
lasting from January 2 to February 23. Most of those registered 
were principals of rural schools. Classes were held in the morning, 
and the afternoons were devoted to visits to various institutions. 
The tendency of the instruction was toward progressive education; 
it was the aim of Inspector Grattwohl, who directed the courses, to 
show how the “school of action” can gradually, without any radical 
change, supersede the more conservative school. 

“Similar summer school sessions have been held in Montevideo 
since 1920, although in the early years they were not official. It is 
hoped that the Government will make an appropriation to lessen 
the expenses of teachers from outside the capital who desire to take 
advantage of this excellent means for professional improvement. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY.—On taking up its work for the 
current year after the vacation season, the National Anti-Ilhteracy 
Committee decided to make use of radio broadcasting for informing 
the public as to its objectives and accomplishments. The first 
address through the microphone was made on March 16 by Prof. 
Emilio Fournié, well-known educator and secretary of the committee. 

MONUMENT TO A TEACHER.—With impressive ceremonies a statue 
of Maria Stagnero de Munar, ‘‘teacher of teachers”’ for 40 years, was 
recently unveiled in Montevideo in the presence of a large throng of 
important personages in official and social life. Sefiora de Munar, 
who died in 1922, is honored for her effective labor in carrying on the 
educational reform instituted by José Pedro Varela, for which he 
received his inspiration in the United States. 

NEW OPEN-AIR scHoots.—The Board of Education has approved 
a plan to establish a permanent seashore camp at Buceo for pupils 
in poor health, as well as an open-air school (the fourth in the Re- 
public), at Colon. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE PastEUR INSTITUTE.—It was reported by the 
director of the Pasteur Institute of Buenos Aires that 8,024 persons 
bitten by animals suspected of having rabies were cared for by that 
institution during the year 1928. Of this number it was found neces- 
sary to give treatment to 1,863, who subsequently received 31,941 
antirabic injections and other treatments to the number of 1,055. In 
all but two cases the treatment was successful. 

SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION OF ANTIFLY CAMPAIGN.—The antifly cam- 
paign launched in Buenos Aires early in the summer by the Mothers’ 
Club was brought to a successful termination on March 2, 1929, at 
which time a suitable program was given and substantial prizes 
awarded to the children who had played the largest part in making 
the campaign a success. 

CHILDREN’S HOME IN SAntTA Fr.—A children’s home was opened 
in the city of Santa Fe on March 1, 1929, under the auspices of the 
Society of Friends of Children. According to information received 
through the press it will receive children from 4 to 10 years of age 
whose parents are unable to care for them during the day, watch 
over abnormal children, and give a complete primary school course, 
besides offering various special courses in business subjects and 
domestic arts. 

CHILE 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING.—The school for training nurses for service 
in hospital and home and that for educating public-health nurses, 
both of which are under the supervision of the University of Chile, 
have been united and will function in connecton with the Clinical 
Hospital of Santiago. The course for all nurses will be the same for 
three years, with a further-year required for public health nurses. 

Nationa Boarp or Cuarity.—This board, an official organism of 
the Government, possesses 770 pieces of property. Of these 553 are 
rented, producing an income of 2,799,009 pesos annually, in addition 
to the appropriation granted. This year the board has at its disposal 
an appropriation of 4,500,000 pesos for extraordinary construction, 
which amount has been divided between the cities of Valparaiso, San 
Antonio, Rengo, San Fernando, Talea, Temuco, and Osorno, in all of 
which hospital facilities will be increased, either by entire new insti- 
tutions, or by additions. 
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CUBA 


ANOTHER SANATORIUM FOR TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS.—On the initia- 
tive of the Governor of the Province of Santa Clara, it is proposed to 
construct in Lomas de Trinidad a tuberculosis sanatorium. It is 
hoped that the National Government will add $200,000 to the 
$100,000 appropriated by the Province. 

ADDITION TO PRISON FOR WOMEN.—At the instance of the Women’s 
Club of Cuba, an additional pavilion has been built in the prison for 
women. For five years the club has been actively interested in the 
welfare of prisoners. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A New HospITAL.—The construction of a new hospital at Cascue 
Heights, Santo Domingo, will be begun early next summer, according 
to a report published in the Listin Diario of March 8, 1929. This 
hospital will cost about $175,000, to be contributed by residents of the 
United States. 

HAITI 


A SCHOOL FOR PLUMBERS.—In order to improve the craftsmanship 
of the plumbers employed by the Public Works Service of Haiti, a 
plumbers’ school was opened in Port-au-Prince during the month of 
February. This school is under the direction of a master plumber 
and is operated in conjunction with the actual construction and repair 
work performed by the plumbing force of the service. The use 
of plumbing is increasing rapidly in Haiti, and it is anticipated that, 
by this method, a group of men skilled in the design and construction 
of plumbing installations will be developed. 


HONDURAS 


ADDITIONAL PAVILIONS FOR ALMSHOUSE.—Orders have been issued 
for the construction of various pavilions for the almshouse in Tegu- 
cigalpa, among them one especially for the installation of the X-ray 
apparatus ordered from the United States. 


MEXICO 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—A campaign against tuber- 
culosis has been begun in Mexico by the Department of Public Health. 
Special workers are being trained and at the conclusion of a three 
months’ course will be made directors of the various dispensaries of 
which 40 in all, 10 in the Federal district and 30 in the remainder 
of the country, are to be established. A finely equipped sanatorium 
will also be established and extensive work done by means of the 
distribution of educational material on the disease and its prevention. 
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One million pamphlets were announced as ready for distribution early 
in April. 

CHILD WELFARE CAMPAIGN.—The necessary steps have been taken 
by the Department of Public Health for the immediate establishment 
of 2 child health clinics in Saltillo, 2 in Monterrey, and 3 in Torreon. 
Similar measures have also been taken by the Federal Director of 
Public Health in Toluca and favorable reports are being made of 
the progress of work in Mexico City. 


PANAMA 


NATIONAL SANITARY CopE.—Dr. John D. Long, former quarantine 
chief of the Panama Canal and now special commissioner of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, is preparing the bases for the National 
Sanitary Code of the Republic of Panama. Doctor Long, who is 
now on a tour of Latin American countries, in each of which he 
remains for a short period studying conditions and making recom- 
mendations, arrived in Panama in the first part of the month of 
February. During his present tour he has already visited Brazil, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 
The work entrusted to him was authorized by the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference which met at Lima in 1927. 


PARAGUAY 


CREATION OF HYGIENIC INSTITUTE.—As a result of action taken at a 
meeting of physicians called by Doctor De Gasperi, Minister of the 
Interior, on February 27, 1929, the Institute of Hygiene of Paraguay 
was formally organized and a commission appointed to draw up the 
statutes of the newly constituted body. One of its chief purposes, 
as outlined by Doctor De GAsperi, will be to effect the prophylaxis 
of disease through the education of the masses. 


SALVADOR 


WorKSHOP FOR BLIND.—The workshop for the blind in San Sal- 
vador was opened on February 11 of this year. Sewing, weaving, 
and gymnasium work were offered, as well as classes in reeducation. 


URUGUAY 


VACATION CAMP FOR CHILDREN.—Ninety-six Montevideo school 
children enjoyed a seaside outing at Piriapolis from February 21 to 
March 20 of this year under the auspices of the National Commis- 
sion of Physical Education. Bathing, fishing, excursions, wholesome 
food, and tent life combined to strengthen their bodies and give them 
an excellent start for the new school year. _ 

A large group of children from Florida was benefited by a similar va- 
cation at Malvin. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—The BuuueTin of the Pan American 
Union presents its warmest congratulations to Miss Margarita 
Peynado Gonz4lez and Miss Violeta Espaillat Brache for their success 
in their chosen careers. 

Miss Peynado Gonzalez studied in the national university and after 
a brilliant final examination has obtained a degree in law. Miss 
Espaillat Brache, after finishing her studies at the University of Santo 
Domingo, has been authorized by an executive decree to exercise the 
profession of dental surgeon. 
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DEATH OF WELL-KNOWN ENGINEER.—A great loss was felt in Argen- 
tine and other Pan American circles in the death of Eduardo Huergo 
on March 10, 1929. In addition to his connection as engineer with 
numerous important port, river, irrigation, and railroad projects, 
Sefior Huergo had distinguished himself as a delegate to many national, 
international, and Pan American scientific congresses, had been 
professor and dean in the Universities of La Plata and Buenos Aires, 
and had been honored with membership in many engineering and 
other scientific societies. 

BOLIVIA 


DeraTH OF AN EX-PRESIDENT.—A distinguished ex-President of 
Bolivia, Sefior Don José Gutiérrez Guerra, died on February 21 in the 
city of Antofagasta, Chile. He was one of the founders and directors 
of the Banco de la Nacién Boliviana, also acting during his public 
career as Minister of Finance and President of the Chamber of 
Deputies before his election to the presidency of the Republic. 

The Government of Bolivia declared February 22 and 22 days of 
national mourning for his death. 
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COSTA RICA 


Visit oF courTEsy.—Admiral Ridley McLean, commanding officer 
of the Submarine Squadron of the United States, paid a visit of cour- 
tesy to Costa Rica during March while returning with the squadron 
from Panama. Accompanied by his staff, he made the trip from 
Puntarenas to San Jose on March 1, 1929, to extend his personal 
greetings to President Gonzalez Viquez, by whom he was very 
cordially received on behalf of the Costa Rican Government. 


GUATEMALA 


CABINET CHANGES.—It was announced on February 12, 1929, that 
Sefor don Adrian Recinos, Sefor don Carlos Zachrisson, Sefior don 
H. Abraham Cabrera, Col. don Daniel Hernandez Figueroa, and 
Sefior don Manuel Maria Herrera had been appointed Ministers of 
Foreign Relations, Interior, and Justice, Public Education, Promo- 
tion, and Agriculture, respectively. 

EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS.—While on his flight from Brownsville, 
Tex., to the Canal Zone, Capt. Ira C. Eaker of the United States 
Army, well known for his participation in so many epoch-making 
flights, delivered the greetings of Dr. Leo 5. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, to Sefor don Lazaro Chacon, President 
of Guatemala. President Chacon thereupon addressed a reply to 
Doctor Rowe expressing his deep appreciation for the personal in- 
terest of the director general and satisfaction at the progress of aviation 
between the United States and Guatemala. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE PAD 
MERICAN SOCIETY .. 


N May 27 last a luncheon was tendered to Mr. John L. 
Merrill, president of the Pan American Society of the 
United States, and to the distinguished members of its 
council, by the ambassadors, ministers, and chargés d’affaires of the 
Latin American Republics in Washington—who compose the govern- 
ing board of the Pan American Union—in appreciation of the notable 
services rendered by that society ‘‘toward that close understanding 
between the nations of America which means so much to the progress 
and prosperity of this continent and to the peace of the world.” The 
place of the luncheon was the great Hall of the Americas of the Pan 
American Union, scene of many events in Pan American history. 
The Pan American Society of the United States was organized in 
1912 for the purpose of promoting acquaintance among representative 
men of the United States and those of the other Republics of America; 
to show hospitality and attention to representative men of the other 
Republics of America who visit the United States; and to take such 
other steps, involving no political policy, as might serve to develop 
and conserve mutual knowledge and understanding and true friend- 
ship among the American Republics and peoples. The men most 
eminent in New York business and financial circles having relations 
with Latin America compose the membership of this society. 
Addressing the distinguished guests of honor at the luncheon, 
the chairman of the governing board, the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State of the United States, spoke in the following cordial 
terms of the work of their society: 
































GENTLEMEN OF THE Pan AMERICAN SOCIETY: Permit me in the name of the 
governing board of the Pan American Union to extend to you a warm welcome 
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and, at the same time, to say that we deem it both a pleasure and a privilege to 
have you with us as our guests of honor. 

The warm and enthusiastic cooperation which the Pan American Society has 
always given to the Pan American Union is a happy illustration of the relation- 
ship that should exist between official bodies and organizations of private citizens. 
There is a tendency, particularly marked in the United States, to regard the 
question of our relations with foreign countries as a matter dependent exclu- 
sively on the action of the Government. As a matter of fact, the establishment 
of close understanding between nations depends to a far greater extent on the 
activities of organizations such as yours. 

The Pan American Society from the beginning of its existence has constantly 
kept in view the great objective of enlightening public opinion in the United 
States relative to the important contributions which the nations of Ibero-America 
have made to science, literature, and art. You have also been unremitting in 
your efforts to impress upon the people of this country the fact that the civiliza- 
tion that is developing in the countries to the south of us contains much from 
which we can learn and much by which we can profit. 

The warm hospitality that you have extended to eminent Latin Americans 
visiting the United States has had its echo throughout the continent, and has 
served to promote that feeling of good will for which your society stands. 

I desire to avail myself of this opportunity to express to your able and devoted 
president, to the directors, and to every member of the Pan American Society 
not only the deep sense of appreciation of the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, but also a real feeling of gratitude for the important service 
which you have rendered to our international relations. Permit me, at the 
same time, in the name of the governing board of the Pan American Union, to 
express the hope that during the years to come the activities of the Pan American 
Society may be constantly broadened and that you may continue to contribute 
toward that close understanding between the nations of America which means 
so much to the progress and prosperity of this continent and to the peace of the 
world. 


The vice chairman of the governing board, Dr. Hernan Velarde, 
Ambassador of Peru, paid the Society the following tribute: 


Distinguished travelers from Latin America upon arriving at New York always 
find a hand stretched forth in a cordial gesture of hospitality and welcome. The 
attentions which the Pan American Society extends to guests who represent some 
aspect of the culture of the American nations forge the bonds of enduring friend- 
ship and sow seeds of amity which multiply among the peoples of the Americas. 

In the association’s atmosphere of good will, men who represent different types 
of culture, different trends of thought and creative energy in industry, are brought 
together in that mental attitude propitious to understanding and appreciation 
which Emerson had in mind when the great American thinker said that in every 
man whom he met he recognized a master from whom he could learn much that 
he had not known. 

From these personal contacts relations of cordiality and currents of ideas have 
resulted which to-day unite men from the most remote corners of the continent. 

You have practiced that wise and generous maxim of Leonardo da Vinci, ‘‘To 
understand is to love,” and by facilitating understanding among men you have 
done much to eliminate the prejudices which divide them, to remove the doubts 
which come between them, and the suspicions which keep them apart; to harmo- 
nize conflicts of interests, and to bring into accord divergencies of ideas. 

Thus the program of your organization has been a program of spiritual approxi- 
mation, and your work of human sympathy has been a positive contribution to 
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the creation of solidarity of feeling, thought, and aspirations on the American 
continent. 

We appreciate your cooperation so much the more since now the evolution of 
Pan Americanism has reached a moment when its international mission of peace 
and concord tends to transcend the order of the material factors of civilization 
and enter into the higher order of spiritual factors. 

History shows that the forces which have been most active and vigorous in 
building higher forms of civilization have been the forces of thought. The great 
continental civilizations have arisen from the integration and synthesis of the 
ideas of different nations. 

In America each separate country, following the direction marked out for it 
by its vocation and national genius, has succeeded in developing a culture of its 
own. Among the different elements of culture all that pertains to our racial 
tradition and to our spiritual patrimony, all that is expressive of the originality 
of character and the national mind, ought to be conserved as an inalienable herit- 
age. But the conservation of these elements does not exclude the addition of 
others which will give greater richness, greater variety, and greater vitality to each 
national culture; and when we can complement the idealism of certain nations 
with the pragmatism of others; the precise perception of realities which is the 
attribute of certain races with a lucid perception of idealities which is the 
privilege of others; the feeling for beauty which is the ornament of certain conti- 
nental cultures, with the creative energy in industry which is the secret of the 
marvelous vitality of others; speculative qualities of thought with dynamic 
qualities of action-—the day that we can add together all these qualities of the 
American spirit and direct our concerted effort to the task of extracting from 
nature and from life all the elements of wealth which will contribute to human 
well-being, all the elements of scientific and philosophical truth which will 
satisfy the desires of intelligence, all the elements of emotion with which art 
beautifies the life of nations, then we will have created one of the highest civiliza- 
tions in history. 

In this mission of cultural development, in this mission of spiritual concord, 
which is the surest foundation for the peace and felicity of nations, we rely on 
your cooperation. 

The governing board of the Pan American Union thanks you for all the services 
you have rendered to the Pan American Union. 


To these expressions of appreciation and esteem, Mr. John L. 
Merrill, president of the Pan American Society, responded in the 
following words: 


Mr. Secretary, Your ExceLLencies, Mr. Drrecror GENERAL, Mr. As- 
SISTANT DirECTOR GENERAL: Upon behalf of my associates assembled here, as 
well as for the entire membership of the Pan American Society, I express our 
heartfelt gratitude for the gracious hospitality which you have so generously 
shown to us. This delightful recognition of our humble endeavors is distinctly 
heartening. We have counted it a rare privilege to entertain the distinguished 
citizens who have come to our shores from the other Americas. Our purposes are, 
as you know, neither commercial nor political. We strive simply to show hospital- 
ity and attention to representative men of the other Republics of the Americas 
and to develop mutual knowledge and understanding and true friendship among 
the American republics and peoples. 

We claim that there is a very real brotherhood among the citizens of the Amer- 
icas. In that flower garden which we call the Western Continent the old countries 
of Europe planted their best seeds, hundreds of yearsago. For these many years 
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these seeds have blossomed and flourished, side by side, and have grown into a 
marvelous civilization which has been of incalculable benefit to the whole world. 
In the Pan American Society, we are but 1,000 gardeners attempting to keep the 
weeds out of that flower garden and to beautify and protect the rare flowers 
which it has produced. Weeds are misunderstandings and, if not uprooted, can 
easily choke the growth of a very beautiful blossom and so disfigure the flower 
garden. 

The Pan American Society has chosen for an insignia the coats of arms of all 
the Republics of the Americas, and for a ribbon on which to suspend that insignia 
the colors of the flags of all the Republics of the Three Americas. This com- 
bination of colors speaks eloquently of the fact that we are one in our ideals, 
traditions, and character. 

The red tells the story of the blood shed and the sacrifices endured to make 
our nations free and independent. The green breathes of hope and life and 
ambition. The sky-blue proclaims the fact that our eyes are cast upward to 
heaven and not downward, and testifies to our belief that God is in His heaven 
and that all is well with the world. The white speaks of purity of thought and 
motive, the yellow of optimism and cheerfulness, and the darker blue of integrity, 
loyalty, and devotion to an ideal. 

We have different characteristics and customs, but when one brother of the 
north country is privileged to meet a brother of the south country and each can 
look straight into the other’s eyes, misunderstandings must disappear and true 
friendship must develop, and to the single purpose of this development the Pan 
American Society is dedicated. 


At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Merrill, as president of the 
society, presented to each of the members of the governing board 
gold insignia with the coats of arms of the 21 Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, suspended by a ribbon containing the colors of all the 
flags of the American Republics. Such insignia, which carry hon- 
orary membership in the society, were also presented to the Director 
General and the Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 

The Minister of Uruguay, Dr. Jacobo Varela, who was prevented 
from attending the luncheon because of his duties as special repre- 
sentative of his Government at the inauguration of President Machado 
of Cuba, sent the following radiogram from the steamer on which he 
was returning to the United States: 

I adhere warmly to the well-deserved tribute to the Pan American Society, 
appreciating their fruitful activities. 

Mr. Elihu Root, honorary vice president of the society and former 
Secretary of State and chairman of the governing board, wrote as 
follows in a letter expressing his regret at being unable to attend the 
luncheon: 

I have long had admiration and warm regard for the people of the Latin 
American Republics. Many of them have honored me with hospitality and 
friendship which are cherished highly. I perceive in the people of Latin America 
many attractive qualities which it would be very beneficial for the people of the 
United States to acquire, just as I think it would be useful for the Latin American 


peoples to learn something from us. Good understanding between all the 
peoples of the American Republics means not merely political accord and business 
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prosperity, but it means the multitude of personal influences which help toward 
the development of strong and well-balanced character. 

The Pan American Society is contributing toward the growth of that good 
understanding and that influence, in the method peculiar to free self-government, 
by the associated action of private individuals which underlies all governmental 
progress in democracies. The governing board of the Pan American Union 
represents the Governments which in our free Republics must rest upon such 
action by private individuals and which are under the highest obligation to regard 
the purpose and spirit of such action with sympathetic interest. 

‘Prior to the luncheon, the members of the council of the Pan 
American Society were received by President Hoover at the White 
House. After being presented to the President by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, Mr. John L. Merrill, 
President of the Pan American Society, introduced each member of 
the council to the Chief Executive. He then presented to the Presi- 
dent the new insignia of the society, informing him that it was the 
society ’s earnest desire that the first emblem should be given to him. 

Mr. Merrill expressed the sincere appreciation of the society of the 
great honor which the President had so graciously shown in receiving 
its officers and council. He emphasized the fact that the society 
rejoiced in the success of the President’s trip, as President-elect, 
through Central and South America. Very briefly, Mr. Merrill told 
of the purposes of the society and offered the organization’s services 
to the President in his splendid endeavor to promote good will and 
understanding among the Republics of the three Americas. 

Finally, Mr. Merrill told the President that it was the purpose of 
the society to organize branches in all prominent cities of the United 
States, explaining that this would make possible the awakening of a 
greater interest in Pan American relations and, also, would provide 
a means of entertainment of distinguished guests from Central and 
South America. 

The President, in responding informally, expressed his pleasure at 
receiving the officers and council, thanked the society for its first 
insignia, and paid a kind tribute to the good work of the organization 
of which, he said, he had known for many years. 

The President expressed his thanks for the promised cooperation 
and his pleasure in learning of the purposes to enlarge the society’s 
work throughout the United States; he also expressed the hope that 
the society some day could arrange to send a large delegation of its 
officers and members on a trip of good will through Latin America. 

In conclusion, the President expressed his deep regret that he could 
not personally attend the luncheon which was to be given by the 
governing board of the Pan American Union, explaining that his 
engagements prevented. 

The following attended the luncheon: The Chairman of the gov- 
erning board, the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State; the 
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vice-chairman of the governing board, Sefior Dr. Hernan Velarde, 
ambassador of Peru; the ambassador of Mexico, Sefior Don 
Manuel C. Téllez; the ambassador of Cuba, Senor Don Orestes 
Ferrara; the ambassador of Chile, Sefior Don Carlos G. Davila; the 
minister of Colombia, Senor Dr. Enrique Olaya; the minister of 
Venezuela, Sefior Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti; the minister of the Domin- 
ican Republic, Sefior Don Angel Morales; the minister of Costa Rica, 
Senor Don Manuel Castro Quesada; the minister of Nicaragua, 
Senor Dr. Juan B. Sacasa; the chargé d’affaires of Argentina, Sefior 
Dr. Julian Enciso; the chargé d’affaires of Brazil, Senhor Dom Paulo 
Coelho de Almeida; the chargé d’affaires of El Salvador, Sefor Don 
Carlos Leiva; the chargé d’affaires of Honduras, Sefor Dr. Carlos 
Izaguirre; the chargé d’affaires of Guatemala, Senor Dr. Ramiro 
Fernandez; the chargé d’affaires of Paraguay, Sefior Dr. Pablo M. 
Ynsfran; the chargé d’affaires of Panama, Sefior Dr. Juan B. Chevalier; 
the chargé d’affaires of Bolivia, Sefior Dr. George de la Barra; the 
chargé d’affaires of Uruguay, Sefior Dr. J. A. Mora; the chargé 
d’affaires of Ecuador, Senor Dr. Juan Barberis; Mr. John L. Merrill, 
president of the Pan American Society; and the following members 
of its council: Mr. Frank L. Polk, Mr. John Barrett, Mr. Spruille 
Braden, Col. Franklin Q. Brown, Mr. James 8. Carson, Mr. Charles 
V. Drew, Mr. William E. Dunn, Mr. Phanor J. Eder, Mr. Roscoe B. 
Gaither, Mr. Philip W. Henry, Mr. Thomas Kearny, Mr. Severo 
Mallet-Prevost, Mr. James M. Motley, Mr. Charles M. Muchnic, 
Mr. Frank C. Munson, Mr. Walter Scott Penfield, Mr. R. A. C. 
Smith, Mr. James Speyer, and Mr. Ernest H. Wands; Mr. William 
P. Flower, secretary of the society; the director general of the Pan 
American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, and the Assistant Director, Dr. 
Esteban Gil Borges. 
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HE trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 

dation announced in May a gift of $1,000,000 from former 

United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim to estab- 
lish a system of exchange fellowships between the United States and 
Latin America. While the fellowships offered by the foundation 
have been available, from the beginning, for study in any country 
of the world, the number of applicants has been so large that the 
creation of this distinct system of fellowships reserved for Latin 
Americans, on an exchange basis, represents an important extension 
of the foundation’s work. 

In commenting upon the announcement, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, characterized it as one of the 
outstanding events of the year leading toward intellectual rapproche- 
ment between the United States and the southern Republics. Doctor 
Rowe said: 

The establishment of such fellowships has long been a goal toward which 
persons interested in furthering Pan American friendship have been working. 
In 1928-29 there were more than 750 Latin American students in our universities 
and colleges, and while some financial assistance is granted in the form of scholar- 
ships and free tuition fees, the number of fellowships with stipen. offered to 
Latin Americans is limited compared with the number open to European students. 

In establishing this significant gift of Latin American fellowships, the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation is therefore acting as a pioneer, and it 
is hoped that this step will set a precedent for offering greater financial facilities 
to the large number of worthy Latin American students who turn to the United 
States every year for intellectual inspiration. 


In making this further gift to the organization which *- «stab- 
lished in 1925, Mr. Guggenheim is looking toward a mo 
understanding between the Republics of North and Sours Ames... 
through the closer relationship of the scholars and professional men 
in those countries. This action is in harmony with a resolution 
passed by the International Conference of American States held at 
Habana in January, 1928, which emphasized the importance of 
encouraging the exchange of professors and students between the 
different countries of the two Americas, and promoting the study of 
each other’s language, history, government, geography, and litera- 
ture. In order to make the relationship of mutual bene®t to the 
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two continents the fellowships are set up as an exchange rather 
than as a one-sided system. 

The development of a system of Latin American exchange fellow- 
ships has been in the minds of the trustees since the foundation was 
established in 1925, and fellowships to Americans for the study of 
Latin American problems have already been awarded to six scholars 
from the universities of the United States. These are Prof. J. Fred 
Rippy, Duke University; Prof. Gordon F. Ferris, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Prof. E. R. Dunn, Smith College; Prof. A. P. Whitaker, 
Western Reserve University; Prof. A. B. Thomas, University of 
Oklahoma; and Prof. Carroll W. Dodge, Harvard University. 

In 1926 the foundation obtained the services of Dr. C. H. Haring, 
professor of Latin American history and economics at Harvard 
University, to study the possibilities of extending the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships to Mexico and South America. 
On behalf of the foundation, Professor Haring spent the summer of 
1927 in Mexico and visited several of the South American Republics 
in 1928, studying educational conditions and conferring with promi- 
nent men in order to ascertain the conditions under which a system 
of exchange fellowships could operate most profitably. 

After a consideration of Professor Haring’s report, the trustees of 
the foundation have approved the following plan: 


The Latin American exchange fellowships, in the first instance, shall be open 
to citizens of the United States and of the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, and Peru, on terms generally similar to those hitherto governing 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial fellowships in the United States. The 
new fellowships will be granted for independent research and also for training in 
the various ‘professions, including engineering and teaching. Special considera- 
tion will be given to applicants who desire to study political, social, or scientific 
problems which are common to the countries of North and South America. If 
the above outlined Latin American exchange fellowships are successful, the 
trustees will consider extending them to the other countries of Latin America as 
’ rapidly as proper arrangements can be made. 

The stipend for these fellowships, either for Latin America or for the United 
States, will normally be $2,500 for 12 months plus a travel allowance propor- 
tionate to the distance which the fellows have to travel to the places of their 

fellowships will be awarded in the first instance for one year, but 

ibility of renewal. For fellows from the Latin American countries, 
« suowlédge of the English language will not be a requirement; instead, an extra 
period of from six to eight months, covering the time between the end of the 
university year in Latin American countries in December and the opening of the 
university year in the United States in September, will be allowed where necessary, 
in order to give appointees an opportunity to acquire a working knowledge of 
English. 

It is expected that candidates for these fellowships will generally be graduates 
of universities or professional schools, or persons who in other respects have taken 
advantage of the educational facilities available in their own countries in their 
special fields of study. Fellowships will be open to men and women, without 
distinctior of race, color, or creed. Fellows from the United States to Latin 
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America, or from Latin America to the United States, will not be restricted in 
choice of university or other place of study. 

In the formation of their plans for the Latin American fellowships, 
the trustees have had the benefit of the advice of a large number of 
interested scholars and public men in both North and South America. 
In addition to Doctor Haring and the 22 members of the educational 
advisory board of the foundation, of which Dr. Frank Aydelotte is 
chairman, these include the following: Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union; Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, sec- 
retary of the committee on cooperation with Latin America; Dr. S. P. 
Duggan, of the Institute of International Education; Dr. David P. 
Barrows, formerly president of the University of California; President 
James C. Blaisdell, of the Claremont Colleges; Dr. I. L. Kandel, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; President R. E. Vinson, of 
Western Reserve University; and leading authorities in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Peru. 

It is expected that the first appointments in Latin American coun- 
tries will be made in Mexico in January, 1930, and that appointments 
will be made in the South American countries as soon thereafter as 
arrangements can be completed. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation was established 
in 1925 by former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggen- 
heim, in memory of a son, and has a capital fund, exclusive of the 
gift now announced, of $3,500,000. The foundation at present offers 
to young productive scholars and artists of the United States oppor- 
tunities to carry on research and creative work abroad. Since the 
establishment of the foundation, fellowship grants have been made 
to 230 scholars and creative workers. The results of the fellowships 
so far awarded have brilliantly fulfilled the expectation of the founders. 

During the terms of their appointment, the various fellows have 
produced a series of works of scholarship and original compositions 
in music, literature, and the fine arts which have been notable for 
their high quality. Among them is the poem ‘‘John Brown’s Body,” 
by Stephen Vincent Benet, and the work in physics by Prof. A. H. 
Compton, of the University of Chicago which was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1928. Applicants for fellowships are required to present 
definite projects for research in a given field of knowledge, or projects 
for creative work in some one of the fine arts. Fellowships are 
normally reserved for persons between. the ages of 25 to 40 years who 
have demonstrated unusual capacity for productive scholarship, or 
unusual creative ability in the fine arts. 

The trustees of the foundation, in addition to the founders, Senator 
and Mrs. Guggenheim, are Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, 
Charles D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus, and Charles Earl. 
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By Cuaruss E. Baspcock 


Iibrarian, Pan American Union 


ue MERICAN” as a part of the name of the American Library 

Association is rapidly gaining a newer meaning in the 

minds of its members, a meaning comprehending all the 
Americas rather than only the United States, as heretofore. The 
participation of associations and librarians of other countries in 
annual meetings has been gradual. In 1926 a Chilean delegate ad- 
dressed the annual meeting; in 1927 Canada was well represented 
‘at the conference of that year in Toronto; in 1928 delegates from 
Mexico took an active part in the deliberations,! and this year seven 
of the sessions had some Latin-American aspect. 

Of these seven the most significant was the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with the Hispanic peoples, held 
Wednesday morning, May 15, in the Washington Auditorium, the 
stage of which was decorated with palms and the flags of the 21 
American nations. Mr. John T. Vance, jr., of the Library of Con- 
egress, presided as chairman of the committee. The assembly was 
particularly honored by the presence of a number of the ambassadors 
and ministers from Latin America and by His Excellency the Am- 
bassador of Spain. There were three addresses and the reading of 
the report of the chairman. ‘Cultural Relations Between the Amer- 
icas’”’ was the topic of the opening address by His Excellency Dr. 
Carlos G. Davila, Ambassador of Chile, who is chairman of the 
permanent committee on bibliography of the governing board of 
the Pan American Union. The ambassador spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It gives me a great deal of pleasure to address this 
gathering of distinguished librarians, not only as the Ambassador of Chile and 
chairman of the permanent committee on bibliography of the governing board 
of the Pan American Union in charge of preparing the forthcoming meeting of 
Pan American bibliographers, but especially due to the fact that we Chileans 


are as much, or even more, interested in bibliography—we believe so, at least—than 
the citizens of any other of our sister American nations. 





1 See BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, August, 1928, p. 781. 
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Shortly after adopting in the fullest possible measure the American library 
systems, the Chilean National Library issued a periodical which attained great 
distinction in the learned world and was highly regarded by all librarians and 
bibliographers. That was the Revista de Bibliografia Chilena y Extranjera. 

In 1915, at the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, the Chilean delega- 
tion, together with others, introduced and succeeded in having adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a Pan American bibliographical exchange, 
which was to be charged with the dissemination of news concerning the activities 
of publishers of books and other printed materials that might be useful to 
librarians and students on the continent. 

Finally, at the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, in 1926, the representative of the Chilean National Library moved the 
adoption of a resolution inviting the governing board of the Pan American 
Union to incorporate in the program of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States the consideration of the advisability of establishing a permanent 
‘center for Pan American bibliographical cooperation. 

The resolution was in due time brought before the governing board of the 
Pan American Union. And it was quite natural that the Habana conference 
should decide to call for a special meeting of bibliographers to take up the study 
of a detailed plan for permanent bibliographical cooperation among the Republics 
of this hemisphere. 

The bibliographical conference was thus authorized by a resolution of the 
Sixth International American Conference held in Habana in January, 1928, and 
the governing board of the Union was empowered to draft the agenda. By 
the aid of special committees composed of experts in their particular field, a 
program 2 was adopted by the board at its meeting on April 6 last which covers 
the entire subject of bibliographical cooperation. This program is composed 
of 10 divisions, one each on the following subjects: The science of bibliography; 
American bibliography; an all-American union finding list; indices currently 
issued; guides; governmental archives; copyright; cooperative library methods; 
library organizations; and coordination of international promoting agencies for 
intellectual cooperation. Each of these divisions is subdivided so that the 
entire subject may be covered. The Government of each of the various countries 
forming the union has been requested by the governing board to appoint a 
national committee to cooperate with the union in preparing a most compre- 
hensive study of bibliographical matters as they exist to-day in their respective 
countries, and such studies have been received already from the committees of 
several countries. It is expected that in a few months reports from practically 
all the nations of the continent will be in the hands of the permanent com- 
mittee on bibliography of the governing board. I feel certain that when those 
representatives of all our nations gather here in Washington within the next 
few months, they will be able to agree upon the means of exchanging bibliogra- 
phical information through their respective library services, to the advantage 
of all those who strive for a better understanding between all the democracies 
of America by mean of a closer and more intelligent acquaintance with and 
knowledge of their higher intellectual and spiritual values. 

Another notable advance in library cooperation is the making of the library 
of the Pan American Union a depository for one copy of all Government publi- 
cations from each of the several nations. The first decree issued for such a pur- 
pose was that of the Government of Chile, dated April 1, 1925. A similar decree 
was recently issued by the Government of Guatemala, and the Governments of 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico have issued departmental orders having the 





2 This program is given in full on pp. 666-667. 
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same effect. By making this library a depository it is expected that there will 
be developed in the city of Washington a central library where there will be 
available to all students equally, from all the Americas, books that are now 
entirely unavailable to many outside the country in which they are published. 

Books without indexes are the worst enemies of scholarly readers and of con- 
scientious librarians. Libraries where books are stacked on the shelves and 
where no catalogues are available serve a very limited purpose. Countries which 
have an interesting output of books on scientific and literary subjects, and 
possess no bibliographical guide to their intellectual production, fail to awaken 
the interest of students trained in modern research methods. 

We publish indexes on the cost of living and with regard to many other aspects 
of a nation’s economic life. Thanks to them, our financial and commercial 
vitality can be accurately gauged throughout the world, and all those interested 
in the business of a given country are conversant with the conditions they can 
expect to meet there. But when a ‘‘merchant of light,’’ as some one has called 
those generous individuals who devote their entire life to the spreading of knowl- 
edge and to the creation thereby of good neighborly relations among men who 
owe allegiance to different flags, wishes to study the spiritual development of 
his fellow men abroad, he finds his way obstructed, and sometimes even made 
impassable, by the lack of those modern and smoothly paved highways to reading 
that good bibliographies are. 

American investments in Latin America amount now to more than five and 
a half billions of dollars. The commerce of the United States with the Republics 
to the south has reached two billion dollars annually. Similar progress has been 
made in the field of our political relations, but our relations in cultural activities 
are yet scarcely in their incipiency. What I have called ‘‘the dead chord in 
Pan Americanism’’ offers to the intellectual elements of our countries and of 
yours a task that can not be neglected any longer. 

Let us hope that by arranging for a constant and scientific exchange of data 
on our printed output, we may get to know each other better in the field in which 
we know each other least, and which is perhaps the most interesting in our 
countries and in yours—the field of our intellectual production. 


“The Value of Books as a Medium of Inter-American Cooperation”’ 
was selected as the topic for an address by His Excellency Dr. Enrique 
Olaya Herrera, minister of Colombia. The minister spoke as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY COOPERATION, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is with sincere pleasure and gratification that I 
have accepted the invitation which the committee on library cooperation with the 
Hispanic peoples has extended to me. Among the vast cultural projects which 
come within the scope of the work accomplished by this committee, and in general 
by the American Library Association, certainly not the least is their splendid 
cooperation in the work of civilization and brotherhood which is, and properly so, 
the essential characteristic of the present epoch in human history. 

Immense as is the value of means of material communication between nations 
in bringing about closer contact, no less is that represented by books whose roéle 
it is to fortify the spiritual community of the world. It is through the knowledge 
of these books, which reflect the trend of national thought, that prejudices can 
be dissipated, the road can be paved to a sound understanding, and the founda- 
tions of the solidarity between men can be laid. 

Before the committee on library cooperation with the Hispanic peoples lies a 
field destined to yield an abundant harvest. In less than two centuries there 
has arisen on the American continent a new world, with magnificent achievements 
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and with splendid hopes for peace, justice, and civilization. To bring together 
the elements which represent its scientific and intellectual culture is one of the 
great tasks to be accomplished. No medium serves this purpose so efficaciously 
as books, reflecting, as they do, the phases of thought of the peoples of the conti- 
nent expressed in their dominant languages. 

Those who are acquainted with the problem of literary commerce recognize 
after careful study that the United States is destined to be the book center for 
the southern continent. Publishers in this country can secure a market of many 
millions of readers, rendering at the same time a service of great value by spread- 
ing a mutual knowledge of our nations. The south now more than ever needs 
to read, said one of the great writers of Spanish America who was studying this 
problem. And whereas Latin America, in matters of study, used to look prin- 
cipally to French production, now it is earnestly beginning to ask of books and 
of science in the United States the knowledge which will serve as an element of 
progress and as a means of subjugating nature and bringing it into its service. 
In commercial and industrial matters the United States is offering the most 
advanced ideas and procedures. Economic expansion continues to take place 
not only in the form of increasing investment of capital, but also through the 
work of men of science trained in such institutions of learning as Princeton, 
Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Their books, which until recently were not 
sufficiently well known to the Latin American public, are now in demand and 
needed, not only in their original language, English, but in good Spanish trans- 
lations, which make them accessible to students in our schools and universities. 

The scientific and medical institutions of the United States have in late years 
done admirable work in the field of public sanitation. As a reflection of this 
work, the number of Latin American students who come to the United States 
is increasing every year. When they return to their own countries they become 
the propagators of the scientific methods which the universities, laboratories, 
and scientific centers in the United States have developed with great success in 
defense of human life. The translation of such works into Spanish would 
constitute a means of scientific expansion that would be extraordinarily beneficial 
from every point of view. 

An analogous statement may be made regarding the natural sciences and 
philosophy. The same Hispanic-American writer to whom I referred before, 
Mr. Semprtin, called attention to the fact—strange and even incredible though 
it may seem—that authors such as Emerson and William James, who are as 
popular among cultured people in Latin America as they are in the United 
States, have in most instances reached the south through French translations. 

We can not pass over in silence the great influence which as a factor of mutual 
sympathy emanates from books of the history of our peoples. As the nation- 
alities of South America sprang into independent being a few score years after 
the birth of the United States, they look upon this country as an example upon 
many occasions, and in their history appears a common orientation toward 
liberty and an identical aspiration to model their political and social actitivites 
in accordance with the principles of democracy. The knowledge of the great 
achievements of the founders of the North American Nation brought by his- 
torians to Hispanic America will create a deep sense of admiration for their 
noble lives. Through books the personalities of the founders of the Latin 
nationalities of America will in turn be imprinted forcefully on the minds of the 
younger generations of North Americans, since in different latitudes both were 
seeking the same ends. In South America, as well as here, the cause of inde- 
pendence was the shining goal on which were concentrated the energies of an 
entire generation; and there as here the same ideals of democracy and liberty 
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aroused men to action and inspired their efforts and their struggles for the 
common good. 

In the line of observavion that I have just followed, I wish to refer also to the 
important place which we give to publications on legal matters, most particularly 
those on international law. The great authors of that science in the United 
States who have recast many of the conceptions which rule juridical relations 
between States are certainly well known and appreciated in South America. 
But they have not penetrated so deeply into our universities and into our student 
centers as authors of other countries. The attention of these, however, is 
engaged in political and historical situations other than those that govern on this 
continent, and many of their books, in consequence, give secondary consideration 
to the problems of America or do not analyze them in the light of direct knowledge 
of the factors and circumstances which have created them. Likewise in the 
United States there is not so extensive knowledge as is to be desired regarding 
the juridical tendencies of Hispanic America. ‘That is true especially in regard 
to the points of view of foreign policy. A better mutual knowledge of these 
different opinions will be an important contribution to continental understanding, 
peace, and solidarity. To serve this purpose good books constitute one of the 
most important elements. 

The committee on library cooperation with the Hispanic peoples carries on a 
labor which has not only a high scientific value but also a great political and 
social significance. The effort made in this direction by Dr. Peter Goldsmith, 
whose early demise will ever be a source of regret, and by his successor, Mr. Vance, 
merits sincere commendation and is worthy of being encouraged by all of us who 
see the great value of books as a means of international cooperation. 


Following this address, Mr. H. W. Wilson, of the H. W. Wilson Co., 
of New York, gave a very interesting paper from the business man’s 
viewpoint on ‘“‘Some Factors in Bibliographical Interchange.” 

Mr. Vance, as chairman, submitted a review of the committee’s 
work during the past year with some suggestions for the future. 
Unfortunately space will not permit the publication of this inter- 
esting report in its entirety. Its main features were as follows: 


The impulse given to library cooperation with Hispanic peoples, through the 
exchange of visits between librarians of Mexico and the United States last spring, 
made possible through the generosity of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, has awakened interest in the subject as never before, and larger 
things are now demanded. Chief among the concrete results of Mexican-American 
cooperation have been: (1) The publication of a monthly list of Mexican books, 
with prices and names of publishers or booksellers; (2) the membership in the 
American Library Association of Mexican libraries; (3) the publication of a 
work on Rules for Classification Cataloguing by the Mexican Ministry of Public 
Education, which was actually prepared by Messrs. Joaquin Diaz Mercado and 
Tobias Chaves, two members of the Mexican delegation at the West Baden 
conference; (4) the preparation of a list of American children’s books for use in 
Mexican libraries; and (5) a critical bibliography entitled ‘‘Some Reference 
Books about Mexico,” by Sefiorita Juana Manrique de Lara. Another direct 
outgrowth of the interchange of visits was the deposit of a set of Library of Con- 
gress printed cards in the National Library of Mexico by the librarian of Congress, 
toward the negotiations for which the committee lent its offices, serving also in 
the matter of obtaining the assistance of the Carnegie Endowment for the cost 
of alphabetizing and packing the cards in boxes ready for use, as had also been 
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done by the Endowment in the case of the Vatican Library. The sum of $2,800 
was donated for this purpose. The set of cards was received with great appreci- 
ation by the Mexican National Library in February and immediately installed 
for public use... . 

A number of the projects set forth in the resolutions adopted at the special 
meeting held last year for the Mexican visitors are yet to be carried out, but a 
beginning has been made, and we are hopeful that substantial progress will be 
made in the near future. It is recommended that the council consider sympa- 
thetically the prompt extension of our cooperation in Mexico, especially under the 
following heads: The Interchange of Library Personnel; The Inclusion of Mexican 
Libraries in the Library of Congress Lists of Special Collections; The Exchange 
Between Mexico, the United States and Canada of Exhibits Illustrating the 
Cultural Development of the Respective Countries; Giving every Possible En- 
couragement to the Translation into Spanish of Library Publications Issued in 
the United States which are Likely to be Useful in Spanish-speaking Countries; 
and A Request to the Children’s Librarians Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to Form a Collection of Children’s Books Published in the United States 
and to send it, completely catalogued, to the Lincoln Library in Mexico. .. . 

The major efforts of the committee during the past year have been devoted 
to the matter of an American Library Association exhibit of books for the Ibero- 
American exposition in Seville, in pursuance of the resolution adopted last year 
at the Round Table... . 

Though our hopes be high for the establishment of the American library in 
Spain, the committee should not be less alive to the opportunities for similar 
service in our neighboring Hispanic countries. American libraries are even 
more to be desired... in the capitals of the Central and South American 
countries than in Spain, if we consider the matter from the practical side of 
international friendship. The ways and means for extending the American 
library throughout Hispanic America should be accelerated. North American 
books can not compete with French, Italian, and Spanish books, not only be- 
cause of the languages, but also in view of the vastly higher prices of the North 
American books. These difficulties must be conquered in one form or another 
by friends of the book in the United States. The following means of overcom- 
ing these obstacles are suggested: 

(1) The establishment and maintenance of American circulating libraries, as 
has been done in Paris. 

(2) The establishment of American libraries in connection with cultural centers 
or clubs which are bi-national, e. g., the Instituto Cultural Argentino-Americano, 
of Buenos Aires. 

(8) Gifts to national or municipal libraries and learned societies of substantial 
collections, such for example as have been made already by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace in Argentina and Chile and elsewhere, and have 
been made on a larger scale by the Comisién de Propaganda de Bibliotecas 
Publicas of Argentina. 

In the report of last year it was suggested that an agency be established with 
correspondents in all the capitals to facilitate the exchange (by gift, sale, and 
subscription) of publications of all American countries in the Americas. . 
This subject will come up again for discussion at the round table, following the 
regular meeting of the committee in Washington, and it is confidently hoped 
that some definite action will be taken looking toward the creation of such a 
medium of inter-American exchange of books and bibliography. 

This committee has learned with pleasure that the work of the technical 
committee on bibliography of the Pan American Union is making excellent 
progress. ... 
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The committee desires to call attention to the recent lists of newspapers, 
periodicals, and bibliographies, in the Pan American Union, compiled by the 
librarian, Mr. Charles E. Babcock, whose useful services in this field are of 
special pride to this committee. 

Upon good information we learn that a new edition of Dr. Ernesto Nelson’s 
valuable work Las Bibliotecas en los Estados Unidos (vol. 6 of the Biblioteca 
Interamericana, published by the Carnegie Endowment) will be shortly issued, 
the demand for this book having long exhausted the first edition of 5,000 copies. 

The signs of the times point to a “‘bigger and better” cultural cooperation 
among the Americas. In this connection it is worth while noting the visit 
to the United States of the large company of distinguished Argentine educators, 
headed by Dr. Ernesto Nelson, who were afforded an opportunity to see at first 
hand our educational methods. We also record with great pleasure the visit of 
Dr. Alfredo Colmo, the eminent Argentine jurist, who is president of the Instituto 
Cultural Argentino Norte-Americano of Buenos Aires. 

The prime gestures on the part of the United States during the year 1927-28, 
were the visit of President-elect Hoover in Central and South America, and the 
goodwill flight of Charles Augustus Lindbergh around the Caribbean. Where our 
first official and first private citizens lead, we can do nothing less than follow. 


Joun T. Vance, Chairman, Mrs. Maup D. SULLIVAN, 
CHARLES KE. BABCOCK, NATHAN VAN PATTEN, 

R. R. Bowker, EvizasetH H. WEsT, 

EstHER C. JOHNSON, Committee. 


An afternoon session of the committee was held for a round-table 
discussion in which numerous well-informed persons participated. 
A letter from Dr. Alfredo Colmo, president of the Argentine-American 
Cultural Institute of Buenos Aires, was read in which he placed 
before the committee the desire of that institute for a library of 
American books. A copy of this letter was transmitted to the 
secretary of the association. Projects for the distribution of Latin- 
American books in the United States and vice versa were discussed 
and will receive further consideration by the committee. 

Another important Latin-American meeting was the session of the 
Special Libraries Association on Tuesday, May 14. At this meeting 
there was a round-table discussion on ‘‘Latin-American Sources of 
Information in Commercial and Technical Research,’ conducted by 
Miss Elizabeth O. Cullen, reference librarian of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington. Three papers were presented, Current 
Inter-American Highway Research, by Miss Louise Evans, librarian of 
the Bureau of Public Roads; Information on Latin America in Several 
Aspects, by Mr. George J. Eder, chief of the Latin-American Section, 
Division of Regional Information, United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; and Latin American Publications of 
Interest in the United States of America, by Miss Janeiro V. Brooks, 
head cataloguer of the library of the Pan American Union. Mrs. 
Frederic Barrows Freyer also gave a most interesting talk, illustrated 
with lantern slides, on Unusual Sources of Information in Latin 
America. The meeting was followed by a visit to the home of Mrs. 
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CHILDRENS BOOKS FOR 
THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
IN MEXICO CITY. 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR THE LINCOLN LIBRARY, MEXICO CITY 
One of the exhibits in connection with the meeting of the American Library Association. This collection 
of books, contributed by various publishers, is the result of a resolution of the association, adopted 


at its 1928 meeting, that it cooperate in establishing the children’s sectiop. in the Lincoln Library of 
English books in the Benito Juarez School, Mexico City. 


Freyer, who entertained the members at tea and showed them her 
rare collection of Peruvian objects of art and antique furniture. 
Latin America was also to the fore in several other occasions during 
the week: In the opening address by the president of the association, 
Miss Linda A. Eastman, who reviewed the Mexican and other inter- 
national contacts of previous meetings; in two papers read before the 
Bibliographical Society of America, these being The Medical Litera- 
ture of Central America and Mexico, illustrated with lantern slides, 
by Dr. Nathan Van Patten, librarian of Stanford University Library, 
and The Inter-American Conference of Bibliography, by Charles E. 
Babcock, librarian of the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
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American Union; and in the meeting of the college and reference 
section on the afternoon of May 16, where a paper was read by Mr. 
C. K. Jones of the Library of Congress on The Archer M. Huntington 
Fund for the Purchase of Hispanic Material. This paper was followed 
by a general discussion of collections of Latin American books in the 
United States conducted by Dr. James A. Robertson, editor of the 
Mispanic American Historical Review. 

Among the nearly 100 exhibits of publishers and others on display 
for the members of association was one of children’s books collected as 
a result of a resolution passed at last year’s meeting that cooperation 
be given in establishing a children’s section in the Lincoln Library of 
English books in the Benito Juarez School, Mexico City, which was 
opened in the later part of October, 1927. The books are gifts from 
the various publishers and the work of collecting, cataloguing, and 
shipping is being done under the direction of Miss A. S. Cutter, 
librarian of the Children’s Library of the Cleveland Public Library, 
on behalf of the Children’s Librarians’ Section. When completed it 
will be forwarded to the Mexican Library with the compliments of 
the members of the section as a gesture of friendship. 


The American Library Association now has over 10,000 members. 
Its work is divided among a council, 75 committees, and 10 sections. 
Affihated with it are four national societies: The American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, the League of Library Commissions, the National 
Association of State Libraries, and the Special Libraries Association. 
Through its membership it reaches all branches of library adminis- 
tration. Its far-reaching interests are well organized and directed 
by an efficient and accommodating secretary, Mr. Carl H Milam, 
to whose great interest in Latin America are largely due the inter- 
American developments of the past few years. 





Courtesy of Esperanza Velazquez Bringas 











N inter-American conference on the important subject of 
bibliography, the date and place of which are to be de- 
termined by the governing board of the Pan American 

Union, was authorized by the Sixth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States after events summarized by Dr. Carlos G. Davila, Am- 
bassador of Chile in the United States, in his address before the 
American Library Association, as reported on pages 657—9 of this issue 
of the Butuetin. Already 11 Governments have appointed national 
cooperating committees on bibliography: Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Uruguay, and the United States, and several of them have 
submitted bibliographical surveys. 

The Pan American Union, charged by resolution of the Sixth 
International Conference with the preparation of the program for the 
meeting in question, invited Dr. H. H. B. Meyer, Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son, and Mr. C. K. Jones, of the Library of Congress; Dr. James A. 
Robertson, editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review; 
Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, of the University of South Carolina, and 
Dr. William R. Shepherd, of Columbia University, to form the advisory 
committee on bibliography of the Pan American Union. This 
committee has prepared the following agenda, officially adopted 
by the governing board of the Pan American Union at its meeting 
of April 6, 1929: 


PROGRAM OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. The science of bibliography. 
a. The role of bibliography in intellectual cooperation. 
b. Bibliography as the necessary base of research. 
c. Factors and scope of bibliography as a science. 
d. Bibliography as a waste eliminator in research. 
Il. American bibliography. 
a. Classified critical bibliography of works in all languages dealing 
with America. 
Printed bibliographies. 
Serial government documents. 
Reading lists of best national books. 
Codices and volume manuscripts. 
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III. American Union finding list (catalogue) as the best definite basis for 
compiling bibliographies and as the necessary instrument for interlibrary 
lending. 

a. Uniformity of entry including subject heading. 
b. International union catalogue. 
IV. Indices currently issued. 
a. Cumulative book index. (Guides to publishers.) 
b. Government publications. 
c. Periodicals. 
V. Guides. 
a. Publishing societies. 
b. Newspaper directories. 
c. To manuscript collections and archives. 
d. To libraries. 
e. To book dealers. 
VI. Governmental archives. 
a. Classes of documents. 
b. Methods of arrangement. 
c. Accessibility. 
d. Regulations for use. 
VII. Copyright. 
a. Compilation of the copyright statutes now in force. 
b. Constitutional provisions regarding literary property. 
c. Treaty provisions respecting copyrights. 
VIII. Cooperative library methods. 
a. Exchange of publications. 
b. Promotion of library training. 
1. Schools. 
2. Associations. 
c. International classification. 
d. International code of cataloguing rules. 
e. International lending. 
f. Manuals and textbooks. 
g. Exchange of library personnel. 
IX. Library organizations. 
a. Associations. 
1. National and local. 
2. International. 
b. Educational. 
X. Coordination of international promoting agencies for intellectual coopera- 
tion. 
Pan American Union. 
Committee of the League of Nations. 
Brussels Institute. 
American Library Association, ete. 
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The advisory committee on bibliography held an informal meeting 
on June 10, to consider a memorandum which read in part as follows: 

A number of independent organizations are now engaged on special bibliogra- 
phies of Latin America. . Duplication of work may be avoided and the enormous 
problem of general bibliography simplified by encourageing these efforts and 
cooperating with them as far as possible. . . . 
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It would be desirable to outline a plan now which would serve as the frame for 
future work, and it is desirable to have a full understanding of the scope of the 
various enteprises now under way and of the method that is being followed. 


The meeting was especially favored by the presence of Dr. J. D. M. 
Ford, of Harvard University, who was spending a few days in Washing- 
ton, and of Dean Henry G. Doyle, of George Washington University. 
The committee was thus enabled to hear an outline of the plans of the 
Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies for the preparation of 
monographs on the several aspects of Latin-American belles-lettres, 
fine arts, and music. 

The committee agreed that it would be advisable to send a letter of 
inquiry to each librarian and professor of Latin-American history and 
literature in the United States asking what, if any, bibliographies are 
now being prepared or are planned for future preparation. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas the advisory committee on bibliography believes that all duplication 
of bibliographical work should be avoided as far as possible; and 

Whereas the committee aforesaid welcomes all serious bibliographical projects 
that touch the field of its activities; 

Whereas there are now in course of execution or being planned various biblio- 
graphical studies touching in whole or in part the scope of the activities of this 
committee: Be it 

Resolved, That the committee hereby approves all serious bibliographical projects 
coming within the scope of its activities; and be it 

Resolved, That such projects be left to the agencies executing them; and be it 

Resolved further, That this committee advises that so far as possible material 
as well as moral support be given. 
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By Manvuet Romero pg Trerreros, Marquis DE SAN FRANCISCO 


National University of Mexico 


T IS unnecessary to recall that the art of illumination traces 
its origin to the monasteries of the Middle Ages. Patient 
monks and friars, being excellent penmen and spurred on by 

the constant desire for ornament in the various branches of art culti- 
vated by the religious orders, began by decorating the initial letters 
of their manuscripts, and as they used gold and very bright colors 
for the purpose, they gave light, as it were, to the rest of the text, 
which was in black lettering. For that reason the name of ‘‘illum- 
inators’’ was given to those admirable artists who were able to por- 
tray the image of Christ or Our Lady within the limited space of an 
initial, or to trace curious devices of men, animals, or flowers along 
the margins of a missal or a breviary. 

Later on illumination was also called miniature, but this was taking 
a part for the whole, as the expression was derived from the word 
minium, red, the color most abundantly used. 

It is needless to say that the invention of printing, by cheapening 
the former excessive cost of a book, banished the art of the minia- 
turist from its dominions. Illumination became more rare every 
day, and it was decidedly on the wane when America was discovered. 
Nevertheless, all the monasteries of New Spain owned choir books 
with beautiful designs on their leaves of parchment, as may be testi- 
fied by those formerly belonging to the monastery of San Agustin 
that are now exposed to public view in the National Museum of Mexico 
City. 

Great progress was made in the illumination of choir books in Spain 
from 1572 to 1589, for during this period Philip II ordered a great 
number of them for the Escorial. Not only Spanish but also Flemish 
and Italian artists worked on them, and the influence of the last was 
so great that thenceforward those illuminated in Mexico were almost 
all worked in the Italian manner. 





1 Revista de Estudios Hispanicos, New York. Jan.—March, 1929. 
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We find the first mention of choir books in New Spain in a letter 
written by Don Juan de Zumarraga to Prince Philip (Philip II) in 
1547: ‘“‘At present,’ he writes, ‘‘we are making very good choir books 
in parchment.’ Don Diego Bermtidez de Castro relates, in his 
Teatro Angelopolitano, that when Don Diego Ossorio Romano was 
Bishop of Puebla (1548-1607) the cathedral chapter besought ‘‘the 
famous Master Luis Lagarto”’ to come over from Spain in order to 
illuminate the choir books that were needed; that they paid all his 
expenses; and that the 33 books that he made cost 100,000 pesos. 

This artist was in the habit of signing his productions Luis de la 
Vega Lagarto, or merely L. L., and his work (though somewhat 
affected), was undoubtedly the best of its kind in Mexico. In nearly 
all the manuscripts illuminated by him that we have examined, the 
mantle of Our Lady is adorned with a border of small figures resem- 
bling lizards, which appears to be a characteristic trait of his work, 
and probably a playful allusion to his name. 

Another penman who greatly distinguished himself was Fray Miguel 
de los Angeles, an Augustinian friar, who flourished in Mexico at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and illuminated the choir books 
of the famous monastery of his order. Many of his productions are 
still preserved in that old church (now the National Library), and are 
very noteworthy, especially one of them, containing a requiem mass 
and office for the dead. The initial letters of this are original and 
very artistically conceived, if rather macabre; many are represented 
as made up of fragments of human skulls and bones, and others are 
designed in black and white only on a ground of petatillo or basket- 
work. The borders of many of the leaves are also noteworthy, full 
as they are of emblems relative to the sovereignty of death; and it 
is very evident, and at the same time remarkable, that the notes 
of the pentagram were drawn with one stroke of the quill, a fact 
which indicates the rapid methods of this artist in his work. 

From the sixteenth century onwards ,the titles and letters patent 
of nobility granted by the Spanish sovereigns were beautifully 
illuminated, their principal features being coats of arms, and miniatures 
of the reigning monarch or patron saint of the recipient—in many 
cases real works of art. But there was little opportunity for Mexican 
illuminators to show off their abilities in this line. It is a credit to 
the inquisition (not the only good thing that is to be laid to the credit 
of that often unjustly reviled tribunal), that the diplomas it issued to 
Consultores and Alguaciles of the Holy Office were artistically illumi- 
nated. The most beautiful specimen we have seen, formerly in the 
archives of the Convento de la Concepcién, one of the oldest in 
Mexico, and now preserved in the National Museum, bears the date 
of October 27, 1617, and was granted to Juan Esteban del Real as 
familiar of the inquisition. Of its numerous miniatures, that of 


MINIATURES OF COLONIAL 
MEXICO 


Three miniature portraits dating from 
the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Right: Marquesa de San_ Francisco, 
Dofia Dolores Romero de Terreros 
(1785). 


Center: Marqués de San Miguel de 
Aguayo (about 1800). 
Left: Conde de Regla, in the conven- 
tional pose of the period (1808). 


ise 


Courtesy of ‘‘Revista de Estudios Hispdnicos”’ 
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Saint Catherine is most noteworthy. (The wife of Del Real was 
called Catalina de la Barrera.) Not quite so successful is the patent 
of consultor of the Holy Office issued in favor of Don Jerénimo de 
Luna, on the 15th of November, 1664, and now in the possession of 
his lineal descendant, the Marqués de Guadalupe. 

There must have been quite a number of these diplomas in Mexico, 
but most of them have been lost. It should be borne in mind that 





Courtesy of ‘‘Revista de Estudios Hispénicos”’ 


CONDE DE SAN PEDRO DEL ALAMO 
(1790) 


Sebastian de Arteaga, undoubtedly the best master of the Spanish 
Mexican school of painting, was himself a comisario of the Holy 
Office, and it may be presumed that he had a hand in some of these 
illuminations. 

Although Spanish illumination has been charged with being som- 
ber in its tones, these diplomas of the inquisition were illuminated 
in the most brilliant fashion and preserve to this day their original 
luster. 
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When the printing press did away with the illumination of books, 
the term ‘“‘miniature”’ began to be applied more freely, and soon was 
considered as synonymous with any small picture or portrait. Such 
were the so-called escudos de monja, which nuns wore on their breast. 
They consisted of pieces of parchment of oval or circular shape, 
some 5 or 7 inches in diameter, with a religious subject embroidered 
and sometimes painted upon them. Toward the middle of the 





Courtesy of “Revista de Estudios Hispdnicos”’ 


CONDESA DE SAN PEDRO DEL ALAMO 
1800) 


seventeenth century they began to be painted also on copper disks, 
and thenceforward they were generally mounted on light silver or 
tortoise-shell frames. The principal colonial masters who painted 
copper escudos were Morlete Ruiz, Alcibar, Vallejo, and the prolific 
Miguel Cabrera. The last-named painted innumerable images of 
Our Lady, under all her attributes, and always surrounded by a 
multitude of angels and saints. Curiously enough, unlike that master’s 
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larger paintings, these small productions of his lack, as a rule, the 
Michael Cabrera fecit that is so frequently met with in Mexican 
art collections. Of course, many of these escudos de monja have enor- 
mous defects; they were made in great quantities, to the obvious 
detriment of their artistic level in general. 

All miniatures painted in New Spain before the first half of the 
eighteenth century were of religious subjects, for not until that time 
was the system applied to portraits. As every one knows, the old 
European method of painting miniature portraits on parchment and 
playing cardboard was abandoned when Peter Adolphus Hall, a 
Swedish artist, discovered that ivory in thin sheets, being transparent, 
lent itself much better to the reproduction of features and fleshy 
parts, the necessary shading being obtained by means of minute dots 
(a process called ‘‘miniating’’), while opaque water colors were most 
suitable for hair, drapery, and background effects. Naturally this 
was the process followed in Mexico, but of course the miniatures 
painted there were not comparable to those produced in Europe. 
Nevertheless some were very creditable productions, not only por- 
traits, but also numerous images of saints, crucifixes, and especially 
images of Our Lady of Guadalupe, patroness of Mexico, used for small 
reliquaries. 

The extensive use of fans during the eighteenth century provided an 
ample field for miniature painters. Many an artistic vignette was 
produced on paper, kid, or parchment to match ribs of bone, ivory, or 
mother-of-pearl, in many cases beautifully carved and gilded by Mexi- 
can artists. 

Very few Mexican miniature painters are known to us, for they 
hardly ever signed their productions. We have seen some by a cer- 
tain Galvez, and others by José R. and Manuel Castro, the three 
belonging to the first quarter of the nineteenth century. But accord- 
ing to Don Tadeo Ortiz, a great lady of the viceregal court, the 
Marquesa de Villahermosa, was a very good miniature painter. 
‘Her portraits,” he says, ‘‘could be exposed in the best exhibitions 
of Paris or Rome, not only on account of their great likeness to the 
originals, but also for their beautiful coloring and excellent finish. 
In fact, the work of this lady painter can compete with the best 
style of European productions.” 

One of the oldest miniature portraits painted in Mexico that we 
have seen is that of the third Marquesa de San Francisco, Dofia 
Dolores Romero de Terreros, in true Louis XVI style, as evinced by 
her coiffure and bonnet. She is represented holding a flower in her 
hand, a conventional gesture from which even men did not always 
escape, as in the case of the third Conde de Regla, who was also 
portrayed wearing an open shirt, after the style of Lord Byron. 
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Military uniforms with their brilliant colors lent great splendor 
to miniature portraits, in marked contrast to the somber tones of 
civilians and ecclesiastics. Groups were rarely produced. 

Ivory miniatures used to be mounted in ebony, silver, gold, or 
enamel, the slender frames sometimes studded with precious stones. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century they used to be inclosed 
in leather cases resembling those of daguerreotypes. 

Daguerreotypes. on one hand, and, on the other, the excellent wax 
portraits made by José Francisco Rodriguez,* were the cause of the 
decay of miniature portrait painting in Mexico. 

Small wax figures were modeled in Mexico in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, mostly representing religious subjects, such as 
crucifixions and entombments, but most of them have perished, 
owing undoubtedly to the frailty of the material used. In the Museo 
Arqueolégico at Madrid there may be seen a set of wax figures of 
Aztec priests, made by Francisco Garcia in 1777, and presented to 
that establishment by the Marqués de Prado Alegre. 

With regard to wax portraits, their chief attraction consists in the 
fact that they were produced by the united efforts of goldsmiths, 
sculptors, and miniaturists. Personages were always represented in 
profile and sometimes adorned with real hair, pieces of lace and silk 
stuffs, and seed pearls. Set in oval ebony frames, some of them 
resemble cameos. 

Judging by the few remaining specimens of his work, Rodriguez was 
very skilled at portraying the local celebrities of his time, such as 
Morelos, Hidalgo, and the Emperor Agustin I; and, according to the 
Diario, all fashionable ladies and gentlemen of the early nineteenth - 
century had their portraits modeled in wax by him. The likenesses 
were so striking, that when Lord Cochrane visited Mexico he at- 
tempted to induce this artist to come with him to London, but 
Rodriguez declined the cffer and remained in his native country. 





2 The Diario de Mézico of June 4, 1810, assumes that Francisco Rodriguez invented wax portraits, but this 
could hardly be the case, since it is well known that from the sixteenth century several artists made them 
in Europe, Benvenuto Cellini among others. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 
AERIAL VIEW OF THE NEW CUBAN CAPITOL 


This magnificent ‘‘ Palacio del Congreso”? was completed in time for the second inauguration of President 
Machado, which took place here on May 20, 1929. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 
ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF THE CAPITOL 


The Capitol, recently completed at a cost of $14,000,000, is built of granite and ‘“‘capellania’’ stone, similar 
to marble. It has a width of 684 feet, and a depth of 258 feet. The dome rises to a height of nearly 300 
feet. The interior decorations are in keeping with the handsome exterior. 
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Courtesy of the Departmcnt of Public Works of Cuba 
THE MAINE MONUMENT AND PLAZA, HABANA 


This plaza on the Malecon, the beautiful water front drive which is a delightful feature of Habana, is 
part of the elaborate program of municipal development in the Cuban capital. 








Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 


THE CANCER INSTITUTE, HABANA 


This building was very recently erected under the direction of the Bureau of Civil and Military Con- 
struction of the Department of Public Works. It will play an important part in the Cuban campaign 
for public health. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 
TWO NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Educational institutions were not neglected in the great building program of President Machado’s first 


administration. Upper: The grade school at Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, built in 1928. Lower: The 
General Machado Normal School at Camagtiey. 
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Courtesy of the Department of Public Works of Cuba 





Photograph by Hamilton M. Wright. Courtesy of Warren Bros. Co. 


THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY 


The opening of the Habana- Matanzas section of the Central Highway was an important part of the recent 
inaugural festivities. Upper: A view of the road, looking toward Matanzas. Lower: A rebuilt plaza 
in Guanajay, one of the towns traversed by this great highway, which will be 700 miles in length. 
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PAIN, mother of nations of which Isabella never dreamed, wel- 
comed to her capital last April the exhibition of plans for the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse to be erected in the Dominican 

Republic by the countries of the world in homage to the Great Dis- 
coverer. Nearly 500 architects from many countries of both Old and 
New Worlds participated in this competition, held through the action 
of the permanent committee on the lighthouse constituted by the 
governing board of the Pan American Union from its membership. 

For many years a suitable memorial to Columbus had been dis- 
cussed in the Dominican Republic, scene of the first permanent settle- 
ment in the New World. The Dominican delegate to the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, meeting in Chile in 1923, 
therefore brought the subject before that assembly, which adopted 
the following resolution: 

Whereas a monument has not yet been erected in America to perpetuate the 
collective sentiment of gratitude, admiration, and thanksgiving toward Christo- 
pher Columbus, discoverer of America and benefactor of humanity; and 

Whereas the city of Santo Domingo, in ancient Hispaniola, now capital of the 
Dominican Republic, was the scene of the glories and the misfortunes of that 
remarkable man, and, therefore, is intimately associated with his history, the 
Fifth International Conference of American States Resolves, To recommend that 
the Governments of the American Republics honor the memory of Christopher 
Columbus by the erection of a monumental lighthouse which will bear his name, 
on the coast of Santo Domingo, capital of the Dominican Republic, and which 
shall be built with the cooperation of the Governments and people of America, 
and any others who may so desire. 

In March, 1927, the governing board of the Pan American Union 
voted that the Union take the necessary steps to assure the realiza- 
tion of the project to erect the Columbus Lighthouse. Passing over 
intervening action, and recording only the appointment of Mr. 
Albert Kelsey, F. A. I. A., as technical adviser to the permanent 
committee of the governing board, we come to the architectural 
competition. This was divided into two stages, the first of which 
was open to all architects without distinction of nationality, and 
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REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHT- 
HOUSE COMPETITION 


The international jury, composed of Horacio Acosta y Lara of Uruguay, Eliel Saarinen of Finland, and 
Raymond Good of the United States, met in Madrid April 15 for the first award. Their report, an- 
nouncing the selection of the 10 competitors for the final stage, was read by the Chairman, Senor 


Horacio Acosta y Lara, to General Primo de Rivera, president of the Council of Ministers of Spain, the 
Papal Nuncio, and other distinguished guests. 


continued until April 1, 1929, when all drawings had to be in Madrid. 
An international jury of three, selected by the competing architects 
and composed of Horacio Acosta y Lara, of Uruguay, Eliel Saarinen, 
of Finland, and Raymond Good, of the United States, met in the 
Spanish capital on April 15 for the first award. The authors of the 
10 designs placed first in the preliminary competition will each 
receive $2,000, these winners then competing for the final award. 
There were also 10 honorable mentions of $500 each. 

In the second stage of the competition, for which the international 
jury will meet in Rio de Janeiro, $10,000 will be paid to the author 
whose design is placed first, and who will be declared the architect of 
the lighthouse; $7,500 to the author of the design placed second; 
$5,000 to the design placed third; $2,500 to the design placed fourth, 
and $1,000 to each of the other six competitors. 

Housed in magnificent quarters through the courtesy of the Spanish 
Government, the exhibition of the designs submitted in the first com- 
petition was opened in Madrid on April 27 of this year. On this 
occasion, Sefior Horacio Acosta y Lara, the eminent Uruguayan 
architect, who acted as chairman of the international jury, read the 
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HIS MAJESTY, KING ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN, VIEWS THE EXHIBITION OF 
DESIGNS 


The exhibition of the designs for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse submitted in the first stage of 
the competition was opened in Madrid April 27. 


following report to General Primo de Rivera, president of the Council 
of Ministers of Spain, the Papal Nuncio, and other distinguished 
auditors: 


This problem is the search for a symbol to express those basie qualities that 
make the discovery of the Americas by Columbus one of the great events in the 
history of the world. The influence that the discovery has had in the develop- 
ment of civilization is so vast, its significance is so tremendous, that a monument 
commemorating it must be one that grips the imagination, one whose appeal is 
to all time and to all people. Its message must be to the spirit. It must typify 
that timeless quality that is a part of every great human event. It must typify 
the strength, vision, and courage of the man, the instrument through whom it 
was accomplished. Its conception, its form, its mass can only be simple, direct, 
and powerful. Its architectural qualities must be strength, stability, and dura- 
bility, and it must speak not in the language of our time and of our race alone, for 
it must be a memorial that can bridge the centuries and whose appeal is universal. 

The site is worthy of its purpose. On the island where Columbus landed, it 
faces a river and the sea across which he came. Its geographical location is such 
that it is destined to become a great crossroad for the world’s travel by sea and 
by air. It is a setting peculiarly appropriate for a memorial to an achievement 
of such a universal appeal. 

The jury bases its judgment in this competition on the foregoing considera- 
tions. Realizing that the preliminary competition is a search for an idea, it has 
chosen those projects that have the promise and possibility of development into 
a great conception in the final competition, rather than those that have a perfec- 
tion of study. The selection of the 10 competitors for the final competition is as 
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follows, the order of the names being in accordance with the order of the reception 
of the drawings: 


SOE NAY ra iy aig eo ae ee eee Dortmund, Germany. 
VALUER CereAti OM ercset eet part Sa eeu ae ea New York. 

Hielmeea Corbett ands tar SOM sae eee = | 

Robert La hogerss and: Alined: Wy hoonsa s== == === New York. 

NVA Kee OlivaraJlevis keys rn a e ett eee Uae ee Si | 

Dowalas ID); lilhaiom ene ea kok eas eae ees Asheville, North Carolina. 
Prof. Pippo Medori (pour la partie artistique) - - - --- 

Ing. Vincenzo Palleri (pour la partie technique) ---_- Rome. 

Geom. Aldo Vercelloni (pour la partie technique) weal 

THOU SIS Ten ernest elk aye te a cea es 2 

Georvese oy om = see eee ee rs eee eee Paris. 
G@eorzessNestenci sau om Mew aula eg Se eae a | 

Donald Nelson and Edgar Lynch_=___------------ Paris and Chicago. 
JoaguineVia quero: ala clos= === hess ees eter oo | i 

AG ise MOvar blanc ome mess ee murals aE Se oes 


MIRINE OSES Clie Tose meee ere Nalin par aa eS eset IP ae cr St ei 
asuileeAtr Clnsve rn eee en one riper ta he tee ered oie A ae 


Georges) Gio maine wey eer cee Cn enenh elena ee sees as 
Mita Cees Gaunt nie ree ee ee ee ee SE 
al Peel br (Cee ahs tte PE ape Be SS es ea ee Nottingham, England. 


The jury has further awarded 10 honorable mentions to the 10 projects next 
in merit to the 10 selected for the final competition. In the order of their recep- 
tion they are as follows: 


Jolammdslomna’sis Giri Scl all cles ee ee eg ee a Philadelphia. 
Prot Nornisely © ramclalllle eee ye een oon eee ae 

BD conareail cls © x Tliya sie SU Soe aa a Pa ei enteeoe 
Geonseucle mig pire vo eine ey ong ty See yee 

INGic ol arse iatin'c empeliyeteseeteste ete rane, Meters SNS ke Le cate ee ee Leningrad. 
pAviorecuriaen Greeti el lize Pees eRe teases te i NG ee ays Aa eh ee Re eae Cleveland. 
INHiGhiolaswViaissillte veins ye een ec cee see Russia. 


HES Tame Ce WN Doveraenstytte SYete p E St eI V Dee Bea ne ear ae | 
; 5 Bes Florence. 
GiovawmmibNiasiminsssd cob eras, cooly a Sas ees Pat | 


AESGeapTeraNTTENER: © SSO) ees eee a es a in peel Prague. 

Maurice Gogois, C. A. Dory, Associé_____________----- Amiens. 

DV ROGy sat 20 5) GO) gy aU war Sana Re aha Ge ey SA a ea Oe ee Paris. 

Jeane Szelechowislcisy mee uwieetlee waka ew myo eie es a eee eer } ; 5 
Aen oe ee ee ie as ae (Nenu sunsets. 


The jury is convinced that the exposition and publication of the 10 projects 
selected for the final competition would work to the great disadvantage of the 
final result, as it would create an atmosphere in which the creative spirit of the 
designer could not develop itself freely. The jury, therefore, has proposed and 
the technical adviser has concurred in not exhibiting these drawings and in 
their immediate return to their respective authors. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) Horactro Acosta y Lara, Chairman, 
Delegate of the Jury for Latin America. 
(Signed) ELIEL SAARINEN, 
Delegate of the Jury for Europe. 
(Signed) Raymonp M. Hoop, 


Delegate of the Jury for North America. 
Made at Madrid, Spain, April 20, 1929. 








MO PERUV IAN TIE ROINE OF INDEPENDENCE 








(The hall in the Bolivarian Museum of Lima in which will be treasured for posterity the portraits and relics 
of ‘‘the heroines who, by their patriotism, shed luster on the epic story of national independence,”’ is, by a de- 
cree issued by the President of Peru on December 22, 1928, to bear the name of Maria Andrea Parado de 
Bellido, perhaps the most notable cf them all.—Editor’s note.) 


By GermMAn Lecuia y Martinez 


HE Spanish’ General Carratalé, after burning Cangallo and 

invading and pacifying, in a most thorough fashion, the Peru- 

vian Provinces of Parinacochas and Lucanas, returned to 
Huamanga, whence about February 20, 1822, he sent messengers to 
his superior officer, Canterac, asking for new orders and at the same 
time informing the latter of his exploits against the Peruvian forces 
still struggling for actual independence.? Canterac, having already 
had instructions from the Viceroy to send seasoned troops against 
Ica, commanded Carratalé to await further orders at Huamanga. 
The latter was, therefore, still in that city during the latter part of 
March, keeping his plans in the utmost secrecy, and it was then that 
Maria Parado de Bellido, an heroic woman of that town, made her 
tragic sacrifice. 

It is well known how the indomitable Morochuco Indians baffled 
the attacks of Carratalaé until he was enraged and desperate; and how 
by a series of disclosures it became certain that active though undis- 
covered secret agents in Huamanga were aiding the rebels in their 
harassing activities against the Spanish troops, who felt that they 
were becoming ridiculous. These agents helped the Peruvians to 
such an extent by supplying them with exact and opportune data 
concerning the war plans and resources of their enemies that each 
expedition undertaken by the royalists to repair previous defeats 
was In turn frustrated; and although ‘‘the Indians were hotly pur- 
sued,” says Mendiburu, ‘‘it was all in vain because, having knowledge 
of the operations designed to exterminate them, they mocked and 
exhausted the pursuing troops.” 

Carratalé was especialiy interested in protecting an approaching 
convoy of supplies from falling prey to the Indians who, well ac- 
quainted with the mountain paths, traversed them swiftly without 








1 Condensed and translated from Boletin del Museo Bolivariano, Lima, January, 1929. 

2 Although the independence of Peru was proclaimed at Lima, July 28, 1821, upon the withdrawal of 
the Spanish Viceroy from that city, it was not until after the battle of Ayacucho on December 9, 1824, 
that the Spanish power in Peru actually came to an end. 
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fear of capture. But in spite of all his precautions, one of the rebel 
bands succeeded in capturing part of the supphes. Carratal4’s 
wrath burst all bounds, and he swore to ferret out and make an 
example of the invisible spies who thus betrayed the Spanish war 
plans. At this juncture a report was brought to him which put 
him on the track of one of those unknown informers, who seemed to 
be the leader among them—a person pointed out to the doubt and 
amazement of the royalist brigadier and his fellow officers because 
this person was a woman, Maria Parado de Bellido. 

Carratalé was hesitating to proceed against her when a fatal 
chance gave complete certainty to his already well-founded suspicion 
concerning her activities. 

The intrepid rebels commanded by Cayetano Quirés, who had 
been operating in Yauyos, Huinac, and Chupamarca, seeking always 
to surprise and harass their adversaries, finally descended through 
the rough cordilleras to the valleys near Huamanga, giving unex- 
pected and welcome aid to the dispersed Morochucos, and daring to 
send their advance detachments dangerously near Huamanga. Car- 
ratala’s forces sped to the positions so recently occupied by Quirés, 
but the latter being notified in time of the expedition sent against 
him, placidly retired toward Ica, mocking and jeering his enemies. 
The royalist forces, however, pursued the Peruvians so zealously that 
they finally succeeded in coming up with part of the rear guard. 
As usual in such cases, the guerrillas scattered and disappeared in 
the craggy and pathless mountains, but in eluding their pursuers 
they left behind some possessions at Quicamachay, the place of the 
encounter. Among these was found a sheepskin jacket containing a 
communication dated at Huamanga and giving exact information of 
the Spanish expedition to be sent against Quirés and his men. By 
the context of the letter it was seen to be addressed to Mariano Bel- 
lido, and was unfortunately signed Maria. News of the discovery 
having been carried to Huamanga, Carratal4é raged and prepared for 
action. 

Maria Parado de Bellido, a saintly woman, was born in the city of 
Huamanga in 1760 or 1761, and continued to dwell there; her home 
was on one of its principal streets. She was a mestiza, of the middle 
class, small in stature, stout and comely, although somewhat wrinkled 
by age. When 15 years old she was married to Mariano Bellido, and 
the couple had seven children. This good Peruvian woman, born 
for the glory of fortitude and sacrifice, and predestined to shine 
brightly in Peruvian history as a model of energy, heroic resolution, 
loyalty, and patriotism, was industrious, reserved, modest, and even 
timid, and, above all, a firm and enthusiastic patriot—not by reason- 
ing, for she didnot even know how to write, but by hate and love. 
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She cherished hate for the murderous, incendiary soldiers who at- 
tacked her native province, leaving it covered with corpses and ruins, 
and who ruined her and her husband; she cherished love for her own, 
her husband and her son, who, lost in the snowcapped Andes, des- 
perately and relentlessly tried to avenge the numerous atrocities 
committed against their people. 

Her patriotism was, like her character, energetic, tenacious, and 
brave; brave with the resignation of the good and humble, of those 
who foster no ambition, expect no great change in their sober, silent, 
hidden lives; of those who nourish no hope unless it be the lofty one 
of contributing with their work, money, and even with their heart’s 
blood to the realization and triumph of some noble and cherished ideal. 

Tomas Bellido, the warrior son whom his mother’s love followed 
everywhere, joined the army in 1820, his heart suddenly aflame with 
patriotism at the passage of Arenales’s flying division, which paused 
at Huamanga in its pursuit of the royalists of Cerro de Pasco and 
raised the villages of Central Peru in favor of independence. After 
considerable service, he was transferred to his native Province, there 
to train and lead the Morochuco Indians; and at the head of a Moro- 
chuco detachment, after winning his father to the cause of liberty, he 
joined the recently organized guerrilla forces under Cayetano Quirés. 

Maria de Bellido, who at last learned through letters from her 
husband the whereabouts of her beloved son—loved the more because 
of his absence and exposure to danger—sent her two eldest daughters, 
Gregoria and Andrea, with the round sum of five or six hundred pesos 
to purchase the release of Tomas from his enlistment. It is related 
that after the messengers had talked to Quirés and offered him the 
money, their brother was summoned. Tomas, although happy to 
see his sisters, was enraged at his proposed release, saying: ‘‘ When I 
enlisted in the army of my country I swore to support the cause of 
liberty until, if necessary, I had shed my last drop of blood; and it 
shall not be said of me that I abandoned the ranks to return home 
before Peru was free.”’ Tom4s then presented the money to his 
general as a war donation from his family. It is said that from that 
day his mother, as if suddenly enlightened by that valiant decision of 
her eldest child, became a most ardent patriot, aiding the cause of 
freedom to the utmost of her capacity. Fortunately, she received 
much valuable information through Matias Madrid, an intimate 
friend, and communicated all of it to her dear ones who were leading 
a dangerous life in the obstinate struggle for Peruvian liberty. 

Knowing that her husband and son were thoroughly acquainted 
with the terrain and could help greatly to vanquish the Spaniards, 
Maria de Bellido, although an illiterate, contrived to keep them 
informed of the royalist expeditions which were forever on their 
trail. Her home suddenly became the rendezvous of mysterious 
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guests who bore messages away with them. Whether suspicion was 
first aroused by this zealous search for information, whether the 
coming and going of so many persons excited comment, whether one 
of her confidants was careless or treacherous, or whether one of her 
messages was intercepted, at all events the fatal letter clinched 
suspicion against her and on the evening of March 24, 1822, while 
she and her five daughters were praying to God for consolation, for 
life and victory, she found her home unexpectedly invaded by the 
royalists. She was taken by force and with unusual precautions to 
Carratala’s headquarters, where, with threats of torture, death, and 
confiscation of her property, she was commanded to declare the 
wherabouts of the rebel forces, their plans, and the names of her 
confederates, who trembled in expectation of an immediate exposure 
from an apparently fearful and weak woman. She undergoes a most 
rigid cross-examination, but remains silent. Carratal& tries to win 
her by enticements and flattery, by exhortation and offers of amnesty 
to her idolized husband and son if either of them aids in the appre- 
hension and destruction of their companions. No reply is forth- 
coming from the accused; no secret or statement can be drawn from 
her. She is locked in a solitary cell which to this day stands as in 
her time. It is a horrible night, but this Peruvian Pola Salavarrieta 
remains mute. At most she serenely utters the words: ‘I know 
nothing.”’ Such resistance and impassibility infuriate her inquisitors. 

The questioning continues at dawn the following day, but to no 
avail; and at last it is resolved to bring Maria de Bellido before the 
war council, where Carratal& himself will preside. She is brought 
before the presence of the council, who warn her to speak. ‘‘Seeing 
the obstinate repulse of that invincible woman,’’ the council deliber- 
ates, finds her guilty, and condemns her to be shot. Upon hearing 
the sentence, Maria preserves her heroic calm. The townspeople of 
Huamanga, even those of the royalist party, do not at first believe 
that such a sentence will be carried out; but learning that it is 
seriously meant, they immediately take measures to save her. The 
ecclesiastical chapter, presided over by the dean, Dr. Lépez de 
Ubillis, the religious order of La Merced, led by their superior, and 
the seminary of San Cristébal with its large and distinguished teach- 
ing body, all plead with Carratal4 and with the civil authority for the 
pardon of the prisoner, on the ground that she is not a common 
insurgent, but acted as she did because of her intense love—as 
woman, wife, and mother. But nothing moves the inexorable Carra- 
talé or the intendant to mercy and kindness. 

Maria de Bellido is removed from her prison at 9 in the morning of 
March 27 and with a great show of force is paraded through the princi- 
pal streets amidst the horror-stricken, pitying, and silent towns- 
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people; then is marched to the small square in front of the Church of 
the Arco. She is garbed in a simple white dress and a gray shawl, 
characteristic of the women of the country; on her head is the inevi- 
table straw hat. The Rev. José de Aiguida, her confessor, gives her 
the last consolations of religion. An officer proclaims in a stentorian 
voice: ‘‘Maria de Bellido shall die for committing high treason against 
her king, lord, and master.’”’ With the composure of heroism this 
remarkable woman proceeds to her martyrdom. She is now in the 
courtyard of the church of Santo Domingo, where she falls on her 
knees—now all too certain that her sacrifice will be required—and 
prays ‘‘without uttering a complaint nor letting a sob escape her,”’ 
placing her family under divine protection. The attendant officers 
seek to take advantage of this religious impulse, believing that it is a 
sign of weakening spirit. They inquire: ‘‘Who wrote the letter?” 
‘T did,’”’ she answers, her tear-clouded eyes on the image of the Virgin. 
“You lie; you can not write.” “I can.” “Why, then, could you not 
write afterwards?” ‘‘I did not want to.” ‘‘Write now.” Silence. 
“Still obdurate? Well, forward!” 

The procession advances. It reaches the square of the Arco, which 
is by this time crowded with spectators. There is the fatal bench; 
Maria sits down and ‘‘looks around with the most admirable stoicism.”’ 
Her confessor admonishes her. ...A beat of the drum....A 
commanding voice: ‘Ready! Aim!’ Intense silence. ‘‘For the 
last time, tell who your accomplice is.” ‘‘Nobody. I did not come 
here to inform . . . but to die.”’ Poor unfortunate! She looks up 
toward the radiant heavens. Four bullets fly through the air; two 
of them pierce the skull of the martyr; the body falls to the ground 
amid general consternation. ... The commander of the detach- 
ment then stoops so low as to give her the final shot. The sacrifice 
is consummated. 

The body was taken to the Church of La Merced, where it was 
placed on view before the church, as required by law with respect to 
all executed persons. The superior of the order of La Merced, however, 
asked for the body, that it might be buried in consecrated ground, 
and brought it inside the church, where it lay shrouded in the white 
habit of the order. Later in the day the patriots of Huamanga, 
learning that a movement was on foot to incite the Indians to cremate 
the remains, removed the body secretly from the church and that 
very night gave it burial in the chapel of Chiquinquira. There it 
must still remain. 
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HE Sixth International Conference of American States, held 
in Habana in 1928, passed a resolution authorizing the holding 
of a conference to consider problems of plant and animal 

sanitation and also adopted another resolution empowering the Pan 
American Union to develop plans for agricultural cooperation which 
had been submitted to the conference for consideration by various 
delegations. 

In compliance with the two resolutions of the sixth conference, the 
governing board of the Pan American Union appointed a permanent 
committee on inter-American agricultural cooperation, composed of 
three members of the board: His Excellency the Minister of Colombia, 
His Excellency the Minister of Nicaragua, and the Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Paraguay. The principal bases of the plan formulated by the 
committee are: 

1. The holding of an inter-American conference on agriculture, 
forestry, and animal industry. 

2. The organization in each country, member of the Union, of a 
national cooperating committee to collaborate with the Pan American 
Union in the preparation of the conference and in the carrying out 
of plans for continental agricultural cooperation. 

3. The organization in the Pan American Union of an office of 
agricultural cooperation. 

In pursuit of this plan, the committee drew up a program for the 
inter-American conference on agriculture, forestry, and animal in- 
dustry. The office of agricultural cooperation has been organized in 
the Pan American Union, and since March, 1928, has been rendering 
important services to agriculturists in all countries of America and 
cooperating in the preparatory work for the conference. In 20 out 
of the 21 countries of America national cooperating committees on 
agriculture have been organized and are now functioning and render- 
ing service in collaboration with the Pan American Union. 

552938—29— Bull. 74 689 
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At its meeting of May 1, 1929, the governing board tentatively 
approved the above-mentioned program and designated the city of 
Washington as the seat of the conference, and May 12, 1930, as the 
date for its opening. 

The study in common of, and the concerted action of all the coun- 
tries of tropical America toward, the solution of agricultural problems 
is most imperative and urgent, due to the following facts: 

The production and exportation of tropical crops is rapidly shifting 
from tropical America to Africa and the East Indies. A better appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge, improved methods of industrial organ- 
ization, cheap labor, faster and more economical means of transpor- 
tation, and the close collaboration of experiment stations with the 
workers in the fields have given great advantages to the tropical 
countries of the world other than the Americas. 

A few years ago Latin America produced all the rubber for the 
consumption of the world. To-day the center of production and 
export has passed to the European colonies in the East. Cacao is 
a native American plant; to-day, due to the facts referred to above 
and to diseases which have devastated American plantations, the 
Gold Coast now provides more than half of the world’s supply. 

Quinine is another product native to America, but while its Ameri- 
can production is almost extinguished, scientific methods have 
developed fine varieties in Java. The supply of balata, chicle, and 
other gums has a distinct migratory tendency to the East Indies and 
Malaya. Kapok, originally an American plant, is produced for the 
world markets mainly in the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. 
The abaca of Manila and the sisal of Africa and Sumatra tend to 
replace American fibers in the markets of the world. Artificial silk 
competes with the production of cotton in Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, 
while synthetic rubber may yet threaten rubber production in Brazil 
and other American countries. 

The selected types of vegetable oils in the British possessions in 
Africa and the Dutch possessions in the East Indies are dislodging 
American vegetable oils from their markets. Tannin from Africa 
and the East Indies is waging victorious competition against similar 
American products. The list could be continued so as to include 
almost every essential product of tropical America. 

Another fact that makes the conference urgent for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of American agriculture is the danger of the 
spread of diseases which are affecting larger and larger areas of 
cultivation. We might mention the Mediterranean fruit fly; the 
pink bollworm infesting cotton; weevils affecting potatoes in the 
Andean region; the Morelos orange worm, witch’s broom, monilia, 
and other parasites of cacao; fungous and other parasites of the 
rubber tree; the coconut diseases known as red-ring, die-back, bud 
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rot, and others; the stephanoderes weevil of coffee; and many other 
pests affecting every essential factor of production in tropical America. 

Another fact that will give the agricultural conference far-reaching 
usefulness is the large, almost unbounded field for the enrichment and 
improvement of the present agricultural assets of the American 
countries. Up to the present the production of tropical America 
has been limited to plants either native and known in the precolonial 
period, or the few imported by the Spanish colonists. Science has 
discovered and given economic value to hundreds of plants growing 
in other tropical lands which with proper care can be grown easily in 
American soil. This is not the time to enter into a techincal explana- 
tion of the addition to economic values that their introduction would 
mean to tropical America. The cultivation of plants already known 
to science will be not only a source of employment but a contribution 
to the welfare of the people through better nourishment for men and 
animals, and a factor in the development of new indus ries which 
in the course of time will transform the national econotmy of the 
countries of tropical America. 

Another important aspect of the scientific organization of agriculture 
is the conservation of natural resources and the scientific adaptation 
of lands to production. The time is approaching when the ‘“‘new”’ 
countries will have to make an inventory to determine the current 
value of production assets and determine how they are being used, 
to what extent utilization can be improved, and what steps should 
be taken to increase the value of those assets which have been misused. 

The above facts will give a measure of the importance of the coming 
conference and a sense of its actuality. In the presence of keen com- 
petition from other tropical lands, the countries of America can not 
escape the urgency of the need for the closest cooperation between 
science and industry, and the revision of methods used on the land 
and in industry. One of the purposes of the conference in May, 1930, 
will be to establish this close contact between the modern develop- 
ments of science and the actual needs of economic production. 
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BELLO HORIZONTE, BRAZIL 


A partial view of the capital of the State of Minas Geraes, one of the most progressive of Brazilian interior 
cities. 
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THE NEW UNION STATION 


This fine railroad station was completed early in 1927. 
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PALACIO DA LIBERDADE 


This building is the residence and office of the Governor of the State of Minas Geraes. 
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THE STATE TREASURY, BELLO HORIZONTE 
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OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS 


One of the newer buildings of the city, opened in 1927. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL, BELLO HORIZONTE 


This school is part of the University of Minas Geraes. 


STATE OF MINAS GERAKS, BRAZIL 





RIO BRANCO GRADE SCHOOL 


Several classes have recently begun using the Decroly system. The school employs a nurse who calls in 
mothers of pupils for advisory talks, and has an office for dental inspection. 








THE STATE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


This school, conducted by the State for students of music, was built in 1927. 
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MONG important congresses to convene before the end of this 
year 1s the Third South American Railway Congress, which 
will be held in Santiago, capital of Chile, in December. 

In connection with the congress there will be an international expo- 
sition, which will have sections devoted to exhibits on railways, 
highways, foreign travel, and motor vehicles. The program for the 
congress is as follows: 


Section A.—TRACK AND OPERATION. 


1. Technical Unit. Standards for track in international communications. 
Reporter, Mr. Gabriel Quirés. 

2. Uniformity of signal systems on international lines. Reporter, Mr. Pedro 
Godoy. 


Section B.—MatTERIALS AND TRACTION. 


3. Specifications for rolling stock on international lines. Reporter, Mr. 
Gabriel Quirés. 

4. Uniformity of brakes in rolling stock for international service. Reporter, 
Mr. Federico Frick. 

5. Standardization of rolling stock. Reporter, Mr. Victor Rivera. 

6. Electrification. Selection of method. Results of operation. Reporter, 
Mr. Rafael Edwards. 

7. Fuel. Petroleum. Reporter, Mr. Rodolfo Jaramillo. 

8. Modern types of locomotives. Results of operation. International 
aspect. Reporter, Mr. Enrique Palma. 


SEcTION C.—OPERATION. 


9. Elevators and transportation of grain in bulk. Reporter, not yet named. 

10. International transportation in sealed cars. Reporter, Mr. Alfonso 
Lépez. 

11. Safety precautions. Telegraph and telephone. Reporter, Mr. Hernan 
Edwards. 

12. Passenger and freight cars. Sanitation, comfort, refrigeration, and heat- 
ing. Reporter, Mr. Juan Waidele. 

13. Railway accidents; causes; measures for decreasing them to a minimum. 
Reporter, Mr. Manuel Villal6én. 

14. Traffic regulations for railway cars. Reporter, Mr. Miguel Montalvo. 

15. Regulation of suburban traffic at border points. Reporter, not yet named. 

16. Traffic capacity of railways and measures for increasing it. Reporter, 
Mr. Fernando Mardones. 

17. Automatic block system; its efficiency and use. Reporter, Mr. Pedro 
Godoy. 
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Srection D.—AcCOUNTING AND STATISTICS. 


18. Uniformity of statistics. Reporter, Mr. Donato Toriello. 


Section E.—LEGISLATION AND MANAGEMENT. 


19. Agreements on international traffic. Reporter, Mr. Francisco Bulnes. 
20. Compulsory insurance in international transportation. Reporter, Mr. 
Alfonso Lépez. 
Srecrion F.—GENERAL. 


21. Regulations governing the work of railway employees. Reporter, Mr. 
Genaro Benavides. 

22. Measures for promoting private railway construction. Reporter, Mr. 
Santiago Marin Vicufa. 

23. Means and recommendations for expediting the connection of railway 
systems. Reporter not yet named. 

24. Social welfare organizations in railway companies. Reporter, Mr. Carlos 
Valenzuela Cruchaga. 

25. Coordination of the various means of transportation. Reporter, Mr. 
Francisco Mardones. 

26. Selection of railway technical personnel. Reporter, Mr. Ramén Montero. 








HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON GONZALO ZALDUMBIDE 


Former Minister of Ecuador in the United States and member of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, who has been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs of his government. 
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The Governing Board. 

The governing board participated as.a body in two events of the 
past month, first as hosts and then as guests. On the first occasion 
the members of the board entertained at luncheon the council of the 
Pan American Society in recognition of the services of that organiza- 
tion to Pan Americanism. (A full account of this luncheon is given 
elsewhere in this issue.) Later in the month, the members of the 
governing board were invited by the Pan American Hospital of 
New York to inspect that institution, the following chiefs of mission 
of the Latin American Republics traveling to the metropolis by 
special train: 

The Ambassador of Cuba, Sefior Don Orestes Ferrara. 

The Minister of Colombia, Seftor Dr. Enrique Olaya. 

The Minister of Panama, Sefior Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

The Minister of Venezuela, Sefior Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti. 

The Minister of the Dominican Republic, Senor Don Angel Morales. 

The Minister of Nicaragua, Sefior Don Juan B. Sacasa. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of El Salvador, Sefior Don Carlos Leiva. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Guatemala, Sefior Dr. Ramiro Fernandez. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Ecuador, Senor Don Juan Barberis. 

The Chargé d’ Affaires of Honduras, Sefior Dr. Carlos A. Perdomo. 

Senor Don Juan B. Chevalier, Secretary of the Legation of Panama. 

Senor Dr. George de la Barra, First Secretary of the Legation of 
Bolivia. 

Senor Dr. Luis Quintanilla, Second Secretary of the Mexican 
Embassy. 

The Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 5. Rowe, 
and Dr. William Manger, chief of the financial division of the Union, 
accompanied the party. 

The guests were met at the station in New York by a committee 
representing the hospital, which committee was headed by Dr. William 
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Sharpe. The members of the board visited the hcspital in the morning 
and were very much impressed with the institution. This hospital, 
which has been in operation since October 19, 1927, had treated over 
14,000 patients between that date and April 1, 1929. Of the total 
number, about 95 per cent have been persons speaking Spanish or 
Portuguese. After a careful inspection of the hospital, the members of 
the board were guests at a luncheon at the Bankers’ Club, at which 
were present some of the outstanding figures in the commercial and 
financial life of New York, as well as the consuls general of a number 
of the Latin American countries in New York. 

Several members of the governing board have participated in the 
university commencement exercises which every June mark the end 
of the academic year in the United States. His Excellency, the Ambas- 
sador of Chile, Dr. Carlos G. Davila, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Columbia University; a similar degree was 
conferred by Boston University upon His Excellency, the Minister 
of Uruguay, Dr. Jacobo Varela, and His Excellency, the Minister of 
Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, gave the commencement address to 
the large class graduating from the University of Kentucky. 

It is of much interest to learn, through the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Salvador, Dr. Carlos Leiva, that his Government, in accordance with 
the suggestion contained in a resolution passed by the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, has appointed a national 
committee to consider the question of the simplification of the calendar. 
This committee consists of two engineers, Dr. Pedro S. Fonseca and 
Dr. José E. Aleaine. Such committees in the Pan American Republics 
now number three—the Peruvian, the Salvadorean, and that of the 
United States. 


The Director General’s Office. 

On May 27 the board of directors of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau held the opening session of their first conference at the Pan 
American Union. They were received by Dr. L. S. Rowe, the 
Director General, who welcomed them to the Union and congratu- 
lated them on the satisfactory progress which is being made in health 
and sanitation in the American republics. Doctor Rowe said in part: 


I am delighted to avail myself of this opportunity to extend to you a warm 
welcome on behalf of the Pan American Union. 

You are meeting pursuant to a resolution of the Pan American Sanitary 
Conference held at Lima in 1927, and this, I believe, is the first meeting of 
the board of directors of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

The service which you are performing is of the greatest importance to the 
present and to the future of the nations of America. Problems such as those 
confronting the Pan American Sanitary Bureau are peculiarly adapted to the 
processes of international cooperation. In a very real sense the bureau typifies 
all that is best and most inspiring in the Pan American movement. Through 
your efforts the experience of each and every one of the republics of America is 
made available to all, and it is through such interchange that progress in public 
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health and sanitation is best assured. You are working in a field of vital im- 
portance to the welfare and to the prosperity of the masses of the people. 

The Pan American Union feels honored by your presence here to-day, and I 
wish to extend to each and every member of the board the warmest possible 
welcome and to combine therewith the earnest hope for the fullest measure 
of success in the important mission that has been entrusted to you. 

The members of the Sanitary Bureau who were present were the 
following: Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United 
States Health Public Service, director; Surgeon B. J. Lloyd, United 
States Public Health Service, who is detailed to the bureau for special 
duty; Dr. Mario J. Lebredo, of Habana, Cuba, vice director; Dr. 
Solén Ntifiez, of San José, Costa Rica; Dr. Ramén Baez Soler, of 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic; Dr. Justo F. Gonzalez, of 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Dr. Joao Pedro de Albuquerque, of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; and Surgeon John D. Long, United States Public 
Health Service, traveling representative. 

Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, honary director, and Dr. Sebastian 
Lorente, secretary, both of Lima, Peru, were unable to be present. 
An account of the work of this conference will be published in the 
next number of the BULLETIN. 

Dr. Rowe later entertained informally at luncheon in honor of the 
directors of the Sanitary Bureau, when several high officials were 
invited to meet them. 

A few days prior to these events, the Director General presided 
at the christening of the amphibian plane Washington at Bolling Field, 
making a brief address on the effect of aerial communication on inter- 
national relations. Mrs. William P. MacCracken, wife of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, performed the ceremony, 
in the presence of an audience representative of diplomatic and offi- 
cial circles. Brief remarks were made by the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Argentina, Dr. Julian Enciso; the Chargé d’Affaires of Uruguay, Dr. 
José A. Mora, and Dr. Mello, on behalf of the Brazilian Embassy. 
This plane, the flagship of the New York-Buenos Aires Airways Cor- 
poration and one of the newest of the great Sikorsky 32-passenger 
amphibians, left Washington June 11 on an 8,500-mile flight, to survey 
the air route from Miami to Buenos Aires, preparatory to establishing 
air-mail service between the United States and Argentina. 

The Director General had the pleasure of welcoming, not long 
after this, the two intrepid Peruvian aviators, Capt. C. Martinez de 
Pinillos and Lieut. Carlos Zegarra, who called at the Pan American 
Union accompanied by His Excellency the Peruvian Ambassador, 
Dr. Hernan Velarde, and the first Counsellor of the Peruvian Km- 
bassy, Dr. Alfredo Gonzdlez-Prada. The warm good wishes of the 
Director General went with them on their projected homeward flight 
to Lima. 
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GUESTS AT LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF DIRECTORS OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
SANITARY BUREAU 


The directors of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, who met in Washington to consider the organization 
of the burean and to formulate a program of its future activities pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
Pan American Sanitary Conference in Lima, were entertained by Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan American Union, at a luncheon May 28, 1929. First row, left to,right: Dr. Mario G. Lebredo, 
Vice Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director of ‘‘Las Animas,’’ Hospital, and Chief, 
Section of Epidemiology, Health Department of Cuba, Dr. Justo V. Gonzalez, Professor of Hygiene in the 
School of Medicine of the University of Montevideo; Dr. Jojo Pedro de Albuquerque, Director of the 
Maritime and Fluvial Sanitary Service of the National Department of Public Health of Brazil; Dr. Solon 
Niuinez, Secretary of Public Health and Social Welfare of Costa Rica; and Dr. Ramon Baez Soler, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health and Charity of the Dominican Republic. Second row, left to right: Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service; Maj. Gen. M. W. 
Treland, Surgeon General of the United States Army; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union; Rear Admiral Charles E. Riggs, Surgeon General of the United States Navy; Dr. 
Bolivar J. Lloyd, Assistant to the Director of the Sanitary Bureau; Dr. Taliaferro Clark, Senior Surgeon 
of the United States Public Health Service; Dr. John D. Long, Traveling Representative of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau; Dr. C. C. Pierce, Assistant Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service; and Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. 


Other recent visitors to the Pan American Union include Dr. 
Joaquin Samper, a Colombian financier, and Sefiorita Samper, who 
called accompanied by His Excellency Dr. Enrique Olaya, Minister 
of Colombia; the Chargé d’Affaires of Uruguay, Dr. José A. Mora, 
and Madame Mora; and Dr. Francisco Mardones, former Minister 
of Public Works of Chile and dean of the school of engineering of 
the University of Chile, and Madame Mardones. These guests 
were received, on the occasion of their several visits, by the Director 
General and conducted about the building. 

The eight young American finalists in the annual high school 
oratorical contest, sponsored by various newspapers in the United 
States, were received by the Director General prior to the tour of 
Latin America which they are given as the reward for their success 
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The Director General spoke to them about the peoples of the countries 
which they were to visit, and gave them the publications of the Pan 
American Union descriptive of those countries. 


The Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 


The foreign trade adviser, Mr. William A. Reid, will soon leave 
for another visit on behalf of the Pan American Union—his last was 
made several years ago—to the Republics of Central America, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 
He will bear to the officials of the nations visited the greetings of the 
Pan American Union, and will observe especially the factors which 
are conducing to the material progress of these countries: The new 
highways, in some countries opening to easy communication districts 
which can now be exploited with coffee or some other profitable 
crop; the railway lines which are adding new sections and branches 
connecting one country with another; the aviation fields; the new 
industries as well as those of long standing, and the many other 
changes which are so rapidly taking place in the modern world. 


The Library. 

The librarian has been notified by the Government of Costa Rica 
that its national cooperating committee on bibliography has been 
appointed, with the following membership: Dr. Luis Dobles Segreda, 
Secretary of Public Education; Dr. J. Fidel Tristan, principal of the 
Liceo of Costa Rica; Dr. Vincente Lachner Sandoval, director of the 
Cartago Institute; and Dr. Anastasio Alfaro, director of the National 
Museum. 

The vacancy created by the death of Dr. Antonio Batres Jauregui, 
eminent historian of Guatemala, on the national committee on bibliog- 
raphy of that country has been filled by the appointment of Sefor 
don Tacito Molina I. | 

During the past month the library received 458 volumes. Of these 
the principal donations were received from the New York Public 
Library, the Legation of Colombia, the Cuban Academy of History, 
and the library of the Bogat& Law School. Various authors con- 
tributed individual volumes. 

The library has been specially fortunate in adding to its shelves an 
edition of de Solis, Histoire de la conquéte de Mexique, published at 
The Hague, 1692: The substance of the speech of Sir James Macintosh 
in the House of Commons, June 15, 1824, published in London, 1824, 
the appendix to which contains the official correspondence on the 
recognition by Great Britain of Colombia, Buenos Aires, and Chile; 
two volumes on the early history of Argentina: A narrative of the expe- 
dition to, and the storming of, Buenos Ayres, by an officer, attached to 
the expedition, Bath, 1807, and A swmmary account of the viceroyalty 
of Buenos Ayres, etc., extracted from the best authorities, London, 
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1806; two volumes on British Honduras: The defense of the settlers of 
Honduras, London, 1824, and An Account of the British Settlement of 
Honduras, London, 1809; William Walton’s Present state of the Spanish 
colonies, London, 1810; and The history of a voyage to the Malouine (or 
Falkland) islands made in 1763 and 1764, etc., translated from Dom 
Pernety’s historical journal written in French, London, 1771. 

In addition to these the following acquisitions of new books may 
be mentioned: 

Brazil of to-day. Economic forces and development. Publication of the Insti- 
tute for Commerical Expansion, Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce. Rio de Janeiro, 1929. 106 p. (Text in Portuguese and English.) 

Brazil and the League of Nations. By José Carlos de Macedo Soares. Paris, 


A. Pedone, 1928. 266 p. 
The Isthmian highway. A review of the problems of the Caribbean. By Hugh 


Gordon Miller . . . . Foreword by Miguel Cruchaga . .. and introduction by 
James M. Beck . . . New York, Macmillan Company, 1929. 327 p. 

The public international conference. Its function, organization, and procedure. 
By Norman L. Hill . . . Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1929. 
267 p. 


Combing the Caribbees. By Harry L. Foster. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1929. 302 p. 

The Mexican agrarian revolution. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. 543 p. (Publication of the Institute of Economies of the 
Brookings Institution.) 

The River Plate republics. A survey of the religious, economic, and social con- 
ditions in Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. By Webster E. Browning. New 
York, World Dominion Press, 1928. 139 p., maps. 

A brief anthology of Mexican prose. Edited with introduction, notes, and vocab- 
ulary. By 8. L. Millard Rosenberg . . . and Ernest H. Templin . .. Stanford 
University, 1928. 210 p. (Stanford Spanish series.) 

A brief anthology of Mexican verse. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary. By S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Ernest H. Templin. . . . Stan- 
ford University, 1928. 1938 p. (Stanford Spanish series.) 

La mujer peruana a través de los siglos. By Elvira Garcia y Garcia. Tomo 2. 
Lima, Imprenta Americana, 1925. 977 p. 

Historia de la provincia de Corrientes desde la revolucién de Mayo al tratado del 
Cuadrilatero. By Hernan Félix Gé6mez. Corrientes, Imprenta del Estado, 1929 
367 Dp: 

Boletin de la biblioteca del Congreso Nacional. Octubre, 1927—Septiembre, 1928. 
Ano 10. Buenos Aires, 1929. 5384p. (Contains legislation of foreign countries 
of special interest, chronology of the Argentine Congress, and lists of additions 
to the library.) 

Manual de composicién castellana. By Luis C. Infante. Lima, Imprenta 
Minerva, 1929. 313 p. 

Aspectos de Lima. 3rded. Historia grdfica de la capital del Peri . . . 1929. 
Fotografias y leyendas de Fabio Camacho. Lima, Editorial Incateca. 4 p. 
text, 72 p. plates. 

Colombia cafetera. Informacién histérica, politica, civil, administrativa, 
geografica . . . de café de la Reptiblica de Colombia. Obra ilustrada con 470 
fotograbados y 27 pdginas en colores. Por Diego Monsalve. Barcelona, Artes 
Graficas, 1927. 949 p. 

Manual de composicién castellana. By Luis C. Infante. Lima, Imp. 
Minerva, 1929. 313p. 8°. 
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Histoire d’ Haiti. By Thomas Madiou. Tomes 1-3. Port-au-Prince, Impri- 
merie Edmond Chenet, 1922. 3 v. 

In addition to the above the library also received a collection of 
the works of the Ecuadorian author Juan Montalvo, published by 
Garnier Hermanos of Paris and consisting of the following titles: Siete 
tratados; Las Catilinarias; El cosmopolita; Capitulos; and El espectador. 

The library has also received the following new magazines: 

Estudios. A bimonthly review of the Catholic University, Lima, Peru. Vol. 1, 
Num. 1, was a double number for July and August, 1928. 52 p. octavo. 

Guia del Lector. A monthly bulletin of new books. Published by the firm 
Espasa-Calpe, S. A., Calle Suipacha 585, Buenos Aires. Afio 1, Nim. 1, April, 
1929. 8p. 

Ambas Américas. A weekly newspaper in Spanish and English edited by 
Eduardo Costa, Avenida de Mayo 769, Buenos Aires. Afio 1, Nim. 2, May 4, 
1929. A newspaper six columns wide devoted to the development of friendly 
relations between Argentina and the United States. 

El Comercio. Organ of the National Chamber of Commerce of Puebla, Mexico. 
Published weekly under the direction of Senor Antonio Arellano. 

Since the last report was made in these notes, the library has 
acquired 317 photographs from Colombia, Uruguay, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, Costa Rica, and Haiti. More than one hundred 
of these are of beautiful Chilean scenes, most of the others having to 
do with schools in the various countries named. 

Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 

Miss Heloise Brainerd, chief of the division, made a brief address 
on the need for cultural contacts between the Americas at the recent 
biennial council meeting of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. An exhibit of the Pan American Union publications and of 
South American school material was also prepared for this occasion. 
All readers may not be aware that the General Federation now has 
14,000 affiliated organizations, with 2,000,000 members. 

Among the many recent callers in the Division should be mentioned 
Dr. Dario Salas, a Chilean educator of long experience and high 
standing, now Counselor of the Ministry of Public Instruction. Doctor 
Salas is at present visiting educational institutions in the United 
States on an educational mission from his country, a mission in which 
the division endeavored to be of every possible assistance. He intends 
to proceed from the United States to Europe for similar study. 

The fact that the work of the division ranges over a wide field is 
exemplified by two requests of the past month: One for information 
regarding courses suitable for a prospective teacher of Spanish in two 
of the leading universities of South America, and the other for the 
names of schools in South America which would exchange collections 
of their national stamps with a primary school in Maryland—both 
the older and the younger students being desirous of a closer relation- 
ship with their fellows of other Pan American nations. 
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GUATEMALA—PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


PARCEL POST CONVENTION.—The parcel post convention signed by 
representatives of the several Pan American Republics and Spain to 
the Second Pan American Postal Congress, in Mexico City, November 
9, 1926, was approved by the Congress of Guatemala May 28, 1928, 
and ratified and promulgated by President Chacon on November 30, 
1928. (El Guatemalteco, Guatemala, March 8, 1929.) 


- PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


DiposIT OF INSTRUMENTS OF RATIFICATION.—The instruments 
of ratification by Mexico, Nicaragua, and Panama of the Con- 
vention on Commercial Aviation, signed at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States in Habana, February 20, 1928, were 
deposited in the Department of State of Cuba, in accordance with a 
resolution of that conference, on April 24, May 4, and May 13, 1929, 
respectively. 

SALVADOR-GERMANY 


AGREEMENT ON PASSPORT VISAS.—An agreement will soon go into 
effect by which Salvador and Germany consent to the reciprocal 
abolishment of passport visas. A citizen of either country may 
enter and leave the other without having his passport countersigned, 
needing only to show a passport, valid in his own country, by which 
his nationality may be unquestionably determined. Children under 
15 years of age must present only an official certificate of name, age, 
nationality, and residence, which document, in the case of children 
above 10 years of age, should be accompanied by a photograph 
stamped by the official who issues it. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS.—A law declaring the necessity of 
amending the Constitution of the Republic and calling an assembly 
of specially elected representatives for the revision of articles 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 23, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 52, 53, 65, 72 (par. 2), 73, 74, 75, 
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76, 77, 95, 100, 104, 105, 106, and 108 was passed by the National 
Assembly on March 20, 1929, and signed by the President of the 
Republic on the 23d of the same month. 


PERU 


INSTITUTE OF CRIMi{NOLOGY.—An official decree of February 13, 
1929, establishes the institute of criminology, provided for by article 
409 of the Peruvian Penal Code. The chief of the Penitentiary 
Medical Service will preside over the institute under the direction of 
the law faculty of San Marcos University, Lima. Other members of 
the institute will be the professor of criminology, the psychiatry 
specialist, and the fingerprint specialist of the general prison board, 
the Lima and Callao prison physicians, those of the Provinces or their 
representatives, and a secretary. The entire body of the institute 
will compose the advisory council. The penitentiary physicians and 
the fingerprint specialist will act as an executive board, with the 
following. duties: 

(a) Identification, and anthropological and psychopathological 
study of prisoners committed to the penitentiary, investigation of 
their cases with regard to causes and special aspects, and suggested 
treatment for each case. 

(b) Case record of each prisoner, to contain all possible data as to 
his family, history of the physical, mental, and moral development 
of the individual, his early influences, personal health, results of a 
physiological, psychological, pathological, and sociological examina- 
tion, data as to any other crimes committed, and his vocational 
inclinations. 

(c) Follow-up study of the case noting, at least every three months, 
any important fact in the record of each person. 

(d) Advice to the central prison board as to the moral and intel- 
lectual education of, and suitable treatment and work for each 
prisoner. 

(ec) Report on any dangerous tendencies due to mental causes when 
the parole of the prisoner is in question. 

(f) Establishment of a museum of criminology and publication of a 
bulletin to serve as a basis for the investigations and work of the 
institute. 

The institute of criminology shall be used in teaching the courses 
of special penal law and of medical jurisprudence in the college of 
law and those of psychiatry and legal medicine in the college of 
medicine in the University of San Marcos; it may establish relations 
with similar institutions in other countries, and may, at the will of 
the Government, take active part in the official contribution of the 
country to any international congresses relating to criminology and 
penal science. 
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The establishment of the institute of criminology, whose organiza- 
tion and work have been briefly outlined, marks an important ad- 
vance in the scientific development of Peruvian criminal law. This 
institute is in keeping with the ideas and principles which have 
played such an effective part in rebuilding penal science, and will 
make use of anthropological, psychological, pathological, and socio- 
logical factors to determine the proper punishment for each criminal 
and the means of defending society from the dangers of delinquency. 
The institute of criminology will thus give valuable service to 
Peruvian justice, and will be an invaluable center for observation 
and study to those concerned with the study of this interesting side 
of penal science. (HI Peruano, April 10, 1929.) 





BRAZIL 


CONGRESSES AND EXPosiITIoNns.—The National Agricultural Society 
(Sociedade Naciofial de Agricultura) has suggested to the Ministry of 
Agriculture that a national exposition of milk and milk products, 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables be held at Rio de Janeiro from Sep- 
tember 20 to October 6, 1929. The suggestion has been accepted 
and a committee composed of the leading agriculturists of the 
Republic, officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, and delegates of 
the rural associations is in charge of the organization of the exposition. 

The Federation of Rural Associations of Rio Grande do Sul held 
during the month of May its third rural congress, during which the 
most important topics related to the development of the State along 
agricultural lines were discussed. 

Other expositions and congresses held in Brazil during the months 
of May and June were the following: Congress on Measures for 
Fighting Ants, which opened at Sao Paulo on May 13; the stock 
show, also held at Sao Paulo; and the sample fair, held at Rio de 
Janeiro. 


COLOMBIA 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF COFFEE RAISING.—We learn from the Bogota 
press that the National Coffee Growers’ Association is about to 
establish experimental farms where the most modern methods em- 
ployed in the cultivation and curing of the coffee bean will be taught. 
The association has also decided to offer three scholarships to each 
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Department of the Republic, so that those most interested in this, 
the most important branch of national agriculture, may learn and 
spread in their respective regions the scientific methods now in use 
in the principal coffee-growing countries. 


ECUADOR 


LOANS TO TOBACCO PLANTERS.—In order to promote the production 
and improve the quality of tobacco in the Province of Esmeraldas, 
the President of Ecuador has issued a decree authorizing the director 
general of the tobacco monopoly to invest the sum of 100,000 sucres 
in loans to the tobacco planters of this region. These will be made 
im accordance with the rules laid down by the commission which 
traveled through the Province making a thorough study of the in- 
dustry, each farmer being able to borrow up to 30 per cent of the 
value of the leaf tobacco which he promises to sell the Government. 


GUATEMALA 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT.—Information has been received throug. 
the press that definite steps are being taken in the Department of 
Jalapa to promote the cultivation of wheat, an evidence of the growing 
interest in the cultivation of wheat manifest throughout the Republic. 
The Minister of Agriculture has also embarked on a campaign toward 
this end and has proposed free distribution of seed in the upland 
regions, together with exemption from military service of those 
Indians planting a certain acreage. 


MEXICO 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION.—The following information on the 
cotton, wheat, and tomato production of Mexico during 1928, or the 
1927-28 season, as compared to the percentage of yield and total 
production of several previous years was published by El Economista 
of May 1, 1929, based on data submitted by the General Bureau of 
Agriculture: 


During the year 1928 a total of 60,375,600 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 
pounds) of cotton was produced in Mexico, of which 39,814,524 kilograms were 
grown in the north, 172,500 kilograms in the Gulf region, 19,995,050 kilograms 
in the North Pacific zone, 241,526 in the South Pacific zone, and 152,000 kilo- 
grams in the central region. Comparing these figures with those for 1927 we 
find that the area sown was 53.92 per cent greater, the proportionate yield for the 
land under cultivation 1.02 per cent greater, and the total production 55.35 per 
cent greater. Continuing the comparison with the average of the five preceding 
years, we find the area sown to be 15.41 per cent greater, the yield 0.67 per cent 
greater, and the total production 14.79 per cent greater. 

The total production of wheat for the 1927-28 season reached 300,210,753 
kilograms, of which 71,748,054 kilograms were grown in the north, 836,840 kilo- 
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grams in the Gulf region, 46,434,800 kilograms in the North Pacific region, 
3,722,803 kilograms in the South Pacific zone, and 177,473,256 kilograms on the 
central plateau. These figures reveal a decrease of 2.18 per cent in area sown, 
5.24 per cent in yield, and 7.22 per cent in total production as compared to the 
1926-27 season, but in comparison with the average for the last five years repre- 
sent an increase of 1.64 per cent in area sown, 4.383 per cent in yield, and 6.03 
per cent in total production. 

The tomato production of the Republic during the 1927-28 season totaled 
88,830,631 kilograms, of which 7,962,816 kilograms were grown in the north, 
14,265,950 kilograms in the Gulf region, 46,561,600 kilograms in the North Pacific 
zone, 1,332,561 kilograms in the South Pacific region, and 18,707,704 kilograms 
in the central plateau. In comparison with the production during 1926-27, this 
represents a decrease of 3.01 per cent in the amount of land under cultivation 
and an increase of 9.62 per cent in the yield and 6.34 per cent in the total produc- 
tion, while comparison with the averages for the last three years shows an increase 
of 13.11 per cent in the area sown, 11.44 per cent in yield, and 26.06 in total 
production. 

NICARAGUA 


AGRICULTURAL scHooL.—A few months ago the Government 
acquired land near Managua for the establishment of an agricultural 
school and experimental farm. On this land, which was formerly 
the aviation field, there is a well of good water, houses, stables, etc. 
A good system of irrigation will be instailed and two sections of land 
planted to corn, one by the old method and one by the modern, in 
order to show the greater yield which it is expected will be received 
from the latter. 

FARM SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN.—The President of the Republic plans 
to encourage Nicaraguan children to learn the cultivation of the soil 
while they study by establishing farm schools for children in nearly 
all the Departments of the country. These farms will consist of from 
125 to 250 acres. The first has already been opened in Matagalpa. 
In order to qualify for entrance, a child must be at least 7 years old. 


PARAGUAY 


TUNG OIL AS A POSSIBLE PRODUCT.—El Diario, Asuncion, has 
published a report by the United States vice consul in that city on 
the economic value of tung oil, its cultivation, manufacture, and 
commercial use, intended to show its suitability as a Paraguayan 
product. This oil is extracted from the dried berries of the Chinese 
tung tree, and has proved to be one of the best bases for paints and 
varnishes, and is also in demand in the manufacture of lnoleums 
and other waterproof cloth. It has been used by the Chinese for 
centuries, but the method of extraction is very primitive. Although 
the large American paint manufacturers, appreciating its value and 
possibilities, have experimented successfully with the culture of the 
tung tree in various parts of the United States, the demand still 
ereatly exceeds the supply. The vice consul believes that Paraguay 
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has ideal conditions of climate, soil, humidity, and drainage for the 
best production of this tree, as well as available land, labor, and means 
of transportation. Another advantage, he points out, is the small 
amount of capital essential to such an experiment, from which posi- 
tive results may be expected within five or six years. 

AID TO THE FARMER.—The Banco Agricola of Asuncién is lead- 
ing a movement to be of genuine service to the Paraguayan farmer. 
The immediate object is to protect the cotton and tobacco growers 
from speculators by keeping them informed as to prices, fluctuation 
of the market, reliable dealers, etc. The bank is also carrying out a 
campaign to encourage the production of better crops, both in quan- 
tity and quality. This is being accomplished through the free dis- 
tribution of samples of cotton and tobacco of superior quality and 
by weekly neighborhood gatherings to acquaint the people with the 
benefits of the service and by offering prizes for the best production 
in high quality and in large quantity. Some prizes have consisted 
of a plot of land, a plow, etc. This campaign is also conducted 
through the newspapers, through pamphlets on pertinent subjects, 
and through the distribution of appropriate posters. 

Crop PROSPECTS IN ITa.—Indications forecast an excellent harvest 
of cotton and tobacco in the Ita region. The yield is expected to 
double that of last year, taking into consideration the amount of 
land under cultivation. Although previous low prices for corn and 
rice have discouraged large plantings of these crops, it is thought 
that not less than 900,000 kilos of rice will be harvested and corn 
enough for home consumption. 


PERU 


STocK SHOW AND AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE.—The Second 
National Stock Show was opened in Lima on May 2, together with 
the First National Conference on Agriculture and Livestock. Thus by 
scientific exhibits and discussion of its agricultural problems, Peru 
contributes to the improvement of its cattle and its crops. Elemen- 
tary and secondary agricultural and veterinary schools, farms, 
stock-breeding stations, experimental stations, and other similar 
institutions aid the farmer; specialists, both native and foreign, 
study vegetable and animal pathology. The stock show was organ- 
ized in 12 divisions, as follows: 1, Horses, asses, mules; 2, cattle; 
3, alpacas, llamas, vicunas, huarizos; 4, sheep, goats; 5, pigs; 6, fowls 
and rabbits; 7, dogs and cats; 8, dairy products; 9, agricultural prod- 
ucts; 10, foods for animals; 11, machinery; 12, agricultural education 
and propaganda. 

The Lima press, as also that of other important cities, speaks of 
the great interest aroused in all parts of the country by the stock 
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show and the conference, to which the Government has contributed 
by valuable prizes. 


SALVADOR 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The Diario Oficial of February 16, 1929, 
publishes the statutes of the Agricultural Society of Salvador, which 
the farmers of the country have organized in order to consolidate 
agricultural interests. Its main objects are to obtain, if possible, 
the aid of the public authorities and the requisite assurance that the 
agricultural industry will be free from surcharges, undue taxation, 
and unfavorable legislation in general; to disseminate among its 
members scientific agricultural knowledge; to test and promote new 
practices in cultivation and the use of fertilizers, modern machinery 
and farm implements, thus trying to reduce the expense of hand 
labor and increase production; and, as opportunity presents, to sup- 
port or establish such economic institutions as an agricultural bank. 


URUGUAY 


THiRTEENTH ConGress OF RurAL Freprration.—The Thirteenth 
Annual Congress of the Rural Federation of Uruguay was opened in 
Rivera on April 6, 1929. Throughout the following sessions, which 
closed on April 8, the attention of the delegates was devoted chiefly 
to a consideration of papers presented by the various members. 
Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 

That the congress request the departmental governments to establish nurseries 
of poplar, acacia, and eucalyptus trees to be sold to farmers at reasonable prices, 
and to petition the national refrigerating plant to study the possibility of storing 
seeds through the winter and preparing bone-ash and bone-meal fertilizer for sale 
to the farmer. 

That the congress use its influence to effect an understanding between Brazil 
and Uruguay on the subject of the cattle industry along the frontier, as also with 
Argentina, looking toward the enactment of legislation for the free importation 
and exportation of cattle between the two countries, and with Cuba for the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty. 


It is interesting to recall here that the rural federation, formed of 
the rural associations throughout the country, was organized on 
December 29, 1915, as the result of a resolution passed by the twelfth 
rural congress which met in June of that year. Its work is concerned 
chiefly with the promotion of economic and social research, the 
improvement of agricultural methods, the support and development of 
national industries, the improvement of means of communication, 
the establishment of rural schools in which the study of agriculture is 
compulsory, and the holding of rural fairs. 
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BOLIVIA 





ANNIVERSARY EXPOSITION.—On the initiative of the society Friends 
of the City (Amigos de la Ciudad), an industrial and commercial 
fair and exposition will be held in La Paz on July 16 in celebration 
of the Bolivian patriotic holiday. The project has received the sup- 
port of the Government, as well as of private institutions, which 
assures its success. This society, with the Minister of Public Educa- 
tion, the mayor, the president of the La Paz Chamber of Commerce, 
the president of the agricultural society, the president of the land- 
owners’ society, and representatives of the press, are uniting to insure 
the greatest cooperation possible. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SERVICE OF THE BotiviAN PowrErR Co.— 
The Bolivian Power Co. has obtained possession of the Zongo Falls 
and expects to construct there a dam and an electric plant capable of 
developing 30,000 horsepower. In connection with these projects, 
an automobile road uniting La Paz with Cafiaviri and Zongo will be 
built by the Bolivian Power Co., which road will also greatly benefit 
the public. The company has also constructed a second dam on the 
high plateau near the former plant at Achachicala, where an addi- 
tional turbine will be installed. The Government has granted this 
company permission to run transmission lines, making electric power 
available for all kinds of industry throughout the country. This 
firm has recently acquired a building in La Paz, which it will remodel 
to suit their enterprises. Among these will be a new automatic tele- 
phone system, for the inauguration of which it awaits only the 
necessary permits from the municipal government. The Bolivian 
Power Co. expects to finish these proposed improvements in its service 
in a year’s time. 

BRAZIL 


LUMBER ACTIVITIES IN SOUTHERN Braziu.—‘‘Send one hundred 
additional freight cars to help move lumber to seaport.” 

This sentence in substance was the telegraphic request addressed 
to a railway official by a big firm at Passo Fundo, Brazil, upon receipt 
of an order for $36,000 worth of lumber. The order came from Buenos 
Aires and called for the well-known Parana and Rio Grande do Sul 
pine lumber. 

Passo Fundo is a town on the main line of the Brazil Railway Co. 
This road penetrates hundreds of miles of timberlands, which in 
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recent years have been considerably exploited. Modern sawmills 
have been active, while shipments of lumber to Europe and to various 
South American countries for building purposes have been enormous. 

One of the convenient outlets for this lumber is Porto Alegre, which 
is connected by rail with the north and south trunk line that traverses 
Brazil’s southern States. 

The Brazilian pine forests cover thousands of acres extending from 
the Parana River eastward to the Atlantic seaboard. No complete 
timber survey has been made, but in recent years the increasing 
output of lumber from about 300 different sawmills of the region 
has provided building material for home consumption and for 
exportation. 

One corporation affiiated with the Brazil Railway Co. operates on 
a gigantic scale. It holds concessions on about 6,000,000 acres of 
timberlands and owns a number of sawmills; other large tracts are 
leased for long-term periods. Felling of trees is done by contract. 
Logs are cut into 16 feet, 32 feet, 36 feet, ete. Much machinery from 
the United States is used, and a number of American foremen, saw- 
yers, and filers are employed. Brazilian workmen and immigrants 
make up the laboring forces. 

Cacao.—According to statistics published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Brazil exported 72,395 tons of cacao during 1928, valued 
at 148,965 contos de reis. Last year exports of cacao were smaller 
both in quantity and value than in 1927, when more cacao was ex- 
ported than in any other year during the last five. More than half 
of the cacao exported was shipped to the United States, the rest 
being sent to Argentina, Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Sweden, 
and other European countries. 


Exports of cacao Metric Value, contos 
tons é reis 
C0) ee an ce Cee OE Pe ye eee Sk ee NS Be 68, 874 98, 174 
ALS) Gy sas APG S21 iat LA eee a pean uti EA a oe 64, 526 99, 810 
IOLA Gee en eee ee tie ne OP Mek ae eer AS Cr as asl at ee 63, 310 103, 644 
IAD PAP (SS ep pf er areca Eoghan igor witb cose SA a Se A ee a 75, 543 187, 418 
SUL) Pa i Oa po RS ys EE et gl = ROR UAE EG a ee ee pra A 72, 395 148, 965 
CHILE 


Coan InpusTRY.—From an industrial point of view the coal 
industry occupies a place in Chile’s economic life second only in 
importance to nitrate and copper. The most productive coal mines 
and those most efficiently operated are in the Province of Concepcion, 
although indications of the presence of coal deposits are to be found 
throughout the country. It is estimated that the reserve deposits 
of coal in Chile amount to 2,000,000,000 metric tons, while barely 
50,000,000 tons have as yet been mined. Since 1913 various circum- 
stances have affected the coal industry. The European war brought 
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about a great demand for Chilean fuel, encouraging an increase in 
production. The cessation of this demand with the close of the war, 
and other special conditions have hindered the development of this 
industry. Some of these conditions are, for example, the electrifica- 
tion of railroads, causing a reduction in domestic consumption, the 
substitution of petroleum for coal in nitrate plants, the widespread use 
of electric power, and other similar factors. 

The entire coal output of the country—1,119,081 metric tons in 
1913—arrived, after various fluctuations, at a figure of 1,500,000 tons 
in 1928. The importation of coal, on the other hand, has decreased 
noticeably, since its amount, which was 1,540,747 tons in 1913, hardly 
reached 27,749 tons in 1928. Chilean coal is comparatively low in 
thermal units. 

The Government, as well as private organizations, now proposes to 
encourage the development of this industry and the domestic use of 
Chilean coal. A special commission was appointed in 1923 to study 
all problems relating to this fuel from the legislative, industrial, and 
commercial point of view. This commission reported to the Govern- 
ment, recommending various measures which would tend to facilitate 
the transportation, loading and unloading of coal, the surveying and 
mining of the Arauco coal regions, and the amendment of coal legis- 
lation. This report formed a valuable basis for the law for the pro- 
motion of the coal industry, passed in 1928, and, with the advice of 
specialists, contributed to the formation of a board for the develop- 
ment of the coal industry, to the enactment of a protective tariff on 
coal, to the establishment of a fund for the encouragement of coal 
production, and other similar measures to foster the expansion of this 
national industry. 

The Chilean Government is prepared to do its share. This will 
consist, mainly, in making improvements in the southern shipping 
ports of the country and in those most used in the mining and nitrate 
regions. These will comprise, to mention only a few of the more 
important features, a dock 984 feet in length at the port of Lota for 
mooring vessels of deep draft and new port machinery which can 
handle 8,000 tons daily; harbor improvements at Iquique adapted to 
the demands of the coal industry; and other similar work of propor- 
tionate importance in the harbors of Coronel, Antofagasta, Tocopilla, 
Barquito, Huasco, and Coquimbo. 

The State railroads of the country have assumed a favorable 
attitude toward national coal, thus responding to the interest of the 
Government and the most prominent Chilean economists in an in- 
dustry which may become one of the most important in the economic 
life of Chile. (Al Mercurio, Santiago, March 3, 1929; La Informacién, 
Santiago, February, 1929.) 
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COLOMBIA 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION.— Statistics issued by the Ministry of 
Industry give the following figures on Colombian production and 
exportation of petroleum and its derivatives during 1927 and 1928: 


[Barrels of 42 gallons] 











1927 1928 
| 
Procluicion OF Gence Oll_p 2-22 ee ee) 15, 014, 474 19, 896, 797 
IE XPORLSKOlRCTU Ge (Olena acs ieee ans eaarC Le Ve | Ts AG aill7/ 18, 101, 435 
PHOCmoiOMn OF aisOllime 215, 555 | 262, 318 
Produc¢hionyotelcenosenc =.= aes un eee ean 56, 224 61, 151 
Procucwian or Diesel oll =. ee ee eee 25, 132 25, 684 
Procuchion OF fnel Ol. ~ 55 52225 soe ee eee see 893, 135 1, 118, 921 








CUBA 


FIsHERIES.—Cuban fisheries made a notable advance in 1928, their 
production reaching 12,405,574 pounds, valued at $1,927,208. These 
figures show an increase of 6,702,798 pounds and $601,992 over the 
preceding year, while imports of salt fish dropped in proportion as 
the domestic fisheries increased their product. 

COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED StatEes.—The division of commercial 
promotion and expansion of the Department of Agriculture has 
issued figures showing the following important agricultural imports 
from the United States during 1928: 228,531 bushels of dried beans, 
86,352 bushels of dried peas, 136,131 bushels of onions, 1,242,749 
bushels of potatoes, and 3,314,145 pounds of fresh vegetables. On 
the other hand, Cuba exported 105,378 bushels of potatoes, 1,708 
bushels of onions, 23,826,090 pounds of tomatoes, 3,108,012 pounds 
of beans, 440 pounds of peas, 200 pounds of beets, 2,480 pounds of 
turnips, and 13,417,431 pounds of other fresh vegetables. 


ECUADOR 


CoNnsuULAR DOCUMENTS.—According to a regulation issued by the 
Minister of Finance on March 8, 1929, and published in the Registro 
Oficial on March 14, 1929, documents which have to be certified by 
Ecuadorean consuls must be presented by exporters at the consular 
offices 48 hours before the sailing of the vessel carrying the goods and 
in case of steamship companies 24 hours before sailing. Exporters 
and steamship companies who violate this regulation are subject to 
a fine of $10. The Ecuadorean consuls are warned not to certify 
any documents which are not filled out in accordance with the pro- 
visions contained in articles 9 to 20 of the customs law under penalty 
of a $10 or $20 fine. 
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(The regulation hitherto in effect called for presentation of docu- 
ments for certification at least six office hours before the sailing of 
the vessel, and the fine imposed for delay was 2 sucres for each day 
beyond the specified time.) 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTION.—The production of petroleum in Ecuador 
has increased rapidly in recent years according to statistics published 
in Commerce Reports. The production in 1925 amounted to 5,866,202 
gallons, in 1926 to 13,310,759 gallons, in 1927 to 17,101,466 gallons, 
and in the first six months of 1928 to 22,134,423 gallons. The Anglo- 
Ecuadorean Oil Fields is the chief producer, reporting 16,161,647 
gallons in 1927 and 21,394,182 in the first half of last year. From 
September, 1925, to September, 1928, this company exported a total 
of 152,704 tons of crude petroleum and 4,655 tons of petroleum residue. 
It owns 95,978 acres of oil land and has rented an additional area of 
1,000 acres under the provisions of the hydrocarbon law. (Commerce 
Reports, Washington, April 22, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


GoLp PRopUcTION.—According to data received through official 
sources, the gold production of Guatemala for the first quarter of 
1929 amounted to 3,191.6 ounces of fine gold as compared with 
3,568.5 ounces for the same period during 1928. 


HAITI 


FoREIGN TRADE OF Harti.—The total foreign trade of Haiti for 
the calendar years 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928, is shown by the 
following table: 














1925 1926 | 1927 1928 
; | 
TET) OT Seem tee ems et este eee east Ne iets Saenger $19, 700, 647 | $18, 668, 570 | $16, 549, 875 | $21, 546, 748 
TTT) ORES See ars wa ee Mes Wee eee EEE Sc LIAS SUR AL 20, 887, 880 | 16, 774, 850 | 16, 524,938 | 21, 316, 213 
SLO) Az es aes es RIS Se Oe oe EN 40, 588, 527 | 35, 443, 420 | 33, 074, 813 | 42, 862, 961 





It will be noticed that the total foreign trade for 1928 was greater 
than in any preceding recent year, which may be due partially to the 
large coffee crop of 1927-28, the major exportation of which took 
place during the first nine months of 1928. The year 1928 was one 
of the most successful from a commercial standpoint in the history 
of Haiti as an independent country. 


SALVADOR 


MEXICO SEEKS SALVADOREAN PRODUCTS.—A list of the Salvadorean 
products which may be exported to Mexican merchants through the 
chambers of commerce in the various States of the latter Republic 
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was recently published by the secretary of the Confederation of 
Mexican Chambers of Commerce. Cedar lumber appears from this 
list to be much in demand. 


URUGUAY 


ForErIGN TRADE oF UruGuay For 1928.—According to official 
Uruguayan statistics, the foreign trade of Uruguay for the year 1928 
amounted to: Imports, 93,729,483 pesos; exports, 101,203,145 pesos. 
Compared with 1927 there was an increase in imports of 11,899,610 
pesos, or 14.54 per cent, and in exports of 4,529,014 pesos, or 4.68 
per cent. The average annual rate for the Uruguayan pesos in 1927 
was $1.013, while the average for 1928 was $1.029, or just slightly 
under par, which is $1.034. 

The values of the imports from and exports to the principal nations 
during 1928 were: United States, imports, 28,415,394 pesos; exports, 
10,345,029 pesos. United Kingdom, imports 14,333,093 pesos; 
exports, 23,060,293 pesos. Germany, imports, 10,749,717 pesos; 
exports, 14,923,741 pesos. France, imports, 5,774,907 pesos; exports, 
10,515,440 pesos. Belgium, imports, 4,638,813 pesos; exports, 
6,284,519 pesos. Argentina, imports, 8,123,782 pesos; exports, 
16,610,137 pesos. Italy, imports, 4,455,832 pesos; exports, 6,552,853 
pesos. Brazil, imports, 4,669,871 pesos; exports, 4,706,517 pesos. 
Netherlands, imports, 1,313,607 pesos; exports, 1,442,658 pesos. 
Cuba, imports, 658,418 pesos; exports, 1,439,794 pesos. Spain, 
imports, 3,802,846 pesos; exports, 712,047 pesos. 

The values above given on the import side are all customhouse 
statistical valuations. Export figures represent commercial values. 


VENEZUELA 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL AND AVIATION MISSION.—A number of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen arrived in Venezuela recently on a commercial 
and aviation mission. ‘Their purpose is to make a survey of South 
America along these lines, since the French Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
Commerce, and Aviation are much interested in bringing South 
American closer to Europe by means of air routes. This mission will 
eo from Venezuela to Colombia to continue its investigations, passing 
thence to the other countries of South America. 
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AIR MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE.—On March 17, 1929, daily air 
service for passengers and mail was inaugurated between Rosario 
and Victoria, Province of Entre Rios. This, with the weekly air 
mail service recently established between Buenos Aires and Parana, 
marks another important step toward the time when all important 
Argentine cities will be connected by this increasingly efficient and 
rapid means of communication. Further reports state that the air 
line operated by the Latecoére Co. between Buenos Aires and Brazil- 
ian ports to expedite the delivery of mail to Europe functioned regu- 
larly during the past year, and that preparations are under way for 
the establishment of several new air lines. The first has to do with a 
concession granted by the Government on March 12, 1929, for the 
operation of another line for mail, parcel post, and passenger service 
between Buenos Aires and Montevideo, and the second involves the 
plan to establish a regular mail and passenger service between Buenos 
Aires and New York. 

TELEPHONES IN vusEe.—According to information received from 
official sources, there were 200,924 telephones in use in Argentina at 
the close of the year 1928. This figure compares favorably with the 
184,812 reported in use at the end of 1927. 


BOLIVIA 


Roap construction.—Little by little the much-needed construc- 
tion of roads is being carried on in the Province of Yungas, and it is 
hoped in time to open all the trans-Andean Provinces to regular 
travel. The Yungas Society of Landowners is overcoming tremen- 
dous difficulties to do this, and has succeeded in keeping up the 
existing roads, clearing away landslides, and repairing many bridges, 
as well as building a few new roads. A loan of 1,000,000 bolivianos 
from the Banco de la Nacién to the Society of Landowners will be 
divided equally between two automobile roads to be built from 
Hichuloma; one will open up the North Yunges region to Coroico 
and Coripata, while the other will traverse south Yungas to Chu- 
lumani and Irupana. Some additional funds are also on hand for 
the latter, and receipts from certain taxes are expected to increase the 
amount for both highways. 
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THE RAILROAD NEAR SUCRE.—At last the Pilecomayo River has been 
crossed—crossed by ‘‘the iron horse”; and the modern railroad is 
almost at the gates of Sucre. 

Another transportation dream is approaching consummation; only 
about 25 more miles of steel rails are needed to connect Sucre with 
other Bolivian cities and with the outside world. 

The Pilcomayo is one of South America’s greatest rivers, although 
little used by the fleets of commerce. It rises in the Bolivian Andes, 
flows southeastward, and joins the Paraguay system near the city of 
Asuncion. In order to connect the Bolivian cities of Potosi and 
Sucre by rail, a distance of 150 miles, it was necessary to construct a 
bridge over the Pilcomayo. This bridge, the longest in Bolivia, was 
recently completed, and high Government officials were among the 
first persons to pass by train over the new structure. When we recall 
the fact that structural steel for this work had to be imported to 
Bolivia and that much of the timber, cement, and other supplies came 
from long distances, it is not surprising that bridge building in the 
wild wastes of the Pileomayo has proceeded slowly. The bridge rests 
on piers of reinforced concrete, each span is 100 feet long, and there 
are about six such spans. 

Construction of the Potosi-Sucre Railroad was begun in 1916, but, 
after considerable progress, World War conditions and other inter- 
ruptions caused the work to be suspended. In 1927 the Antofagasta 
and Bolivia Railroad Co. undertook the completion of the line, and 
since that time engineers and builders have been pushing onward. 
Still another bridge is necessary, that known as the Cuchimayo, before 
the rail line enters Sucre. This structure is now well under way. 

When finished, the Potosi-Sucre Railroad will represent one of the 
costliest lines in the Bolivian Republic. The country through which 
it passes is extremely rugged; heavy rains and numerous washouts 
have also contributed to excessive costs. However, the line will open 
a virgin area of Bolivia and provide facilities for marketing agricul- 
tural crops which are of growing importance in the region of the city. 
Legally Sucre is the capital of Bolivia, and the supreme court holds 
its sessions there, but La Paz, being more accessible, has long been 
used as the actual capital of the country. 


BRAZIL 


Sao Pauto-Curityspa Highway.—Rapid progress is being made in 
constructing the road between Sao Paulo and Curityba. It is esti- 
mated that once the road is completed the trip between the two cities 
can be made by automobile in 10 hours, as compared with 28 hours 
by train. The completion of this highway will open up the southern 
part of the State of Sao Paulo and the northern part of Parana and 
bring Curityba into closer touch with Paulista affairs and the capital. 
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The total length of the road will be about 375 miles. This highway 
should prove interesting for tourists, as the country is rolling and in 
some places mountainous, while along the way there are waterfalls, 
banana plantations, quarries of quartz and marble, and interesting 
cities such as Sorocaba, the commercial center of southern Sao Paulo. 

Tur Passo po BarBosA—JAGUARAO RatLway.—In accordance with 
the provisions of the convention which modified the treaty of June 22, 
1918, signed by the Governments of Brazil and Uruguay, the railway 
line between Passo do Barbosa and Jaguarao is already under con- 
struction. A battalion of engineers of the Brazilian Army, placed at 
the disposal of the Ministry of Transportation by the Minister of War 
for the construction of Federal public works, is in charge of the con- 
struction of this railway line, which will make connections between 
Porto Alegre, Jaguarao, and Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, as soon 
as the section between Rio Branco and Treinta y Tres is finished. 
The construction of the international bridge between Brazil and 
Uruguay continues very actively, and September 7, 1929, has been 
announced as the date for its inauguration. 


COLOMBIA 


Nationa Boarp ror Means or CommunicaTion.—An executive 
decree, issued February 26 last, outlines the duties to be performed by 
the National Board of Communications, the creation of which was 
reported in a previous issue of the BuLuerin. This board is com- 
posed of five technical experts, three foreigners and two Colombians. 
The foreign members are Mr. Edmond Luis Richard, renowned 
French specialist in railroad matters, Mr. George Buchanan, an 
English expert in hydraulics, and Mr. Edwin James, of the United 
States, whose knowledge of road construction has won for him a 
high esteem throughout the entire continent. 

While the board is intended to be purely of an advisory character, 
the Colombian Government, according to statements of the Minister 
of Public Works, will be guided entirely by the advice of this board, 
since it is composed of experts of world renown who can penetrate to 
the heart of Colombian problems and suggest the most scientific 
solution for them. The minister added: “I intend to abide unques- 
tioninely by the opinion of the board in everything concerning public 
works.” 

CUBA 





PROGRESS ON THE CENTRAL HigHway.—The Cuban press states 
that May 20 was expected to witness the completion of the important 
section of the Central Highway, approximately 68 miles in length, 
from Habana to its junction with the road to the Province of Pinar 
del Rio. In addition to the regular construction work, this under- 
taking includes a number of important bridges, such as that of San 
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Cristobal, of steel construction, with a 200-foot span; that of Santa 
Cruz, of concrete, with four spans each of 65 feet; that of Arroyo 
Grande, of concrete, with one span of 65 feet; and that of Bacunagua, 
of steel, with a 140-foot span. The engineers expect to finish part of 
the highway in Pinar del Rio next year. The total length of the 
Central Highway will be 700 miles. 

AIR SERVICE IN SANTIAGO DE Cusa.—The Pan American Airways 
is now providing a temporary aerodrome in order to renew its service 
to Santiago de Cuba, discontinued on account of deficient landing 
fields. The company expects to acquire a large tract of land, where 
it will construct one of the largest aviation fields in Cuba. 


ECUADOR 


Roap construction.—The National Assembly of Ecuador has 
appropriated 400,000 sucres for the continuation of the national road 
from Ibarra to Frontera Norte and 100,000 sucres for a road between 
Chota and Tulcan, through San Gabriel and Huaca, which is being 
constructed by the towns in the eastern section of the Province of 
Carchi. By executive decree of February 16, 1929, the sum of 30,000 
sucres was provided for the Quininde-Esmeraldas road. 


GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALA CiTy-FLORES AIR SERVICE.— Weekly air service for mail 
and passengers between Guatemala City and Flores, capital of the 
Department of Peten, was begun by the Government at the end of 
March. This service will make an important contribution in the 
Saving of time necessary for the trip between the two cities, for 
whereas the trip by land and water takes about two weeks, only about 
two hours are required to cover the distance by airplane. 


HAITI 


AIR MAIL AND PASSENGER LINE.—According to the terms of a con- 
tract between the Government of Haiti and the Pan American Air- 
ways (Inc.), signed at Port au Prince on February 22, 1929, and 
sanctioned by the President of the Republic on March 16, 1929, the 
Pan American Airways (Inc.), is authorized to establish a triweekly 
air passenger and mail service between Haiti and the neighboring 
countries, this service to connect with the one the company main- 
tains to the United States. Under the terms of the contract, which 
is for 20 years, the Pan American Airways will carry the Haitian air 
mail addressed to Porto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, United 
States, and other countries not connected with Haiti by a more direct 
or less costly air service. This line is now in regular operation. 


MEXICO 


AIR MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE.—A triweekly air service for 
mail and passengers between Minatitlan and Tapachula near the 
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Guatemalan border, connecting with the Tejeria-Merida line, was 
begun by the Mexican Aviation Co. on May 15, 1929. Five tri- 
motored planes have been acquired for general use, and several other 
planes will be kept in readiness for emergencies and the transporta- 
tion of baggage when the number of passengers exceeds the carrying 
capacity of the regular planes. Plans are also being rapidly con- 
cluded for the establishment of other lines. One of the latest and 
most important concessions granted by the Department of Communi- 
cations and Public Works was a project for a line between Mexicali 
and Suchiate, while others include a line between Mexico City and 
Nuevo Laredo, with stops at Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Saltillo, 
and Monterrey; a second between Saltillo, Torreon, Queretaro, and 
Guadalajara; and a third between Mexico City and Nogales. (41 
Economista, Mexico City, April 16, 1929; EZ Universal, Mexico City, 
April 23, 1929; Commerce Reports, Washington, May 20, 1929). 


NICARAGUA 


NEW ROADS PLANNED.—Plans are now being laid for the construc- 
tion of a road from the capital city to the Gulf of Fonseca, making 
Nagascobi, Playa Grande, or El Tempisque the terminal. A similar 
project is under way for a road from Chinandega to El Viejo. 


PANAMA 


AVIATION PROGRESS IN PaNnama.—The Pan American Airways 
inaugurated on April 2, 1929, a triweekly air mail service between 
Panama and the United States. The mail planes leave Cristobal on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, carrying mail to Tela, Hon- 
duras, where it is exchanged for mail from Miami, Fla. The com- 
pany has bought two tri-motored Ford monoplanes for use on this 
service. 

After a number of test flights the Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de 
Transportes Aéreos has obtained permission from the Panaman and 
United States Governments for the establishment of a regular weekly 
mail and passenger service between Cristobal and Barranquilla. This 
service will connect with the lines which the ‘‘Scadta’’ now operates 
to interior points of Colombia and to Ecuador and Peru via Buena- 
ventura. 

In connection with the development of aviation in Panama the 
Secretary of the Interior has announced that a permanent organiza- 
tion which will have charge of all matters pertaining to aviation in 
the Republic of Panama is to be appointed by the Government to 
replace the National Aviation Commission, which was provisionally 
appointed to take the first steps in that connection. 


PARAGUAY 


NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE.—The Compania Aeroposta Argentina inau- 
eurated on March 22 a new air mail service from Buenos Aires tc 
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Asuncion, covering the distance between the two cities in nine hours. 
Among the passengers arriving at Asuncion on the first trip was 
Capt. Armando Almonacid, head of the company, who came to con- 
clude the preparations for initiating a radiotelegraphic service. Cap- 
tain Almonacid also discussed the plans of his firm for the early 
extension of air mail and passenger service to the interior of Paraguay, 
thus bringing hitherto remote places such as Concepcion, Bella Vista, 
and the ports of the Chaco, into close relation with the capital and 
the outside world and so altering the whole economic future of the 
country. 
PERU 


IMPORTANT REGULATION CONCERNING ROADS.—Due to the opposi- 
tion that some landowners placed in the way of free passage through 
their property, the Peruvian Government has adopted measures to 
enforce article 38 of the National Constitution, according to which 
public roads can not be considered private property. The executive 
decree, dated January 25, 1929, declares, as stated, that all highways 
existent in the territory of the Republic are to be considered public 
roads, even though they cross private property and the owners of 
which may have improved and maintained them. This declaration 
is not intended to impair the rights of the landowner, who may seek 
indemnization provided for by law. As penalties, the decree further 
authorizes the Ministry of Promotion to impose a fine of 50 Peruvian 
pounds on any one who closes a road to traffic or charges toll without 
authority. This fine may be doubled in case of repeated offenses. 


SALVADOR 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH LINES IN 1928.—Salvador had 4,612 
kilometers of telephone lines in use during the year 1928, 233 kilo- 
meters of these having been constructed in the course of the year 
while the length of telegraphic lines in service was 4,021 kilometers. 
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COSTA- RICA 


SANITARY-ECONOMIC CENSUS.—Preparations for the taking of a 
sanitary-economic census of Costa Rica took definite form on March 
17, 1929, when preliminary arrangements were made by the Secretary 
of Public Health and the Chief of the Bureau of Vital Statistics for 
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covering the territory in and about Tres Rios, which, because of certain 
favorable conditions, has been selected as the place in which the census 
will be begun. 

HONDURAS 


IMMIGRATION LAW.—The new immigration law, passed by the 
National Congress on February 28 of this year, was approved by the 
Executive on March 11. This law differs from that of February 8, 
1906, which it abrogates, chiefly in the addition of the following four 
chapters. 

Cuarrer III 


CONCERNING PERSONS NOT TO BE ADMITTED TO THE COUNTRY 


ArtIcLE 10. No foreigners shall be admitted to the country who come within 
the following categories: 

(a) If they are suffering from any serious illness, chronic or contagious, such 
as tuberculosis, leprosy, trachoma, or similar diseases, not subject to quarantine. 

As regards persons who have contracted acute and serious diseases such as 
bubonic plague, cholera, eruptive fevers, etc., they will be subject to the sanitary 
code of the republic and to the Pan American sanitary code. 

(b) If they are suffering from mental derangement—that is, insanity—any 
dangerous mania, general paralysis, chronic alcoholism, ataxia, epilepsy, idiocy, 
eretinism, blindness, and in general all those incapacitated for work; but 
the authorities may admit such persons if they are members of an immigrant 
family which will assume responsibility for their care and maintenance, and must 
do so when in the case of foreigners who have settled in Honduras and who, 
having left the country, return to it within a period not exceeding two years. 

(c) If they are professional beggars, vagrants, and prostitutes, or traffic in 
prostitution. 

(d) If they advise, teach, or proclaim nonrecognition of the authorities of 
Honduras or its laws or the overthrow of the Government by force or violence; 
if they are acknowledged opponents of all organized government, or teach, 
proclaim, or practice the destruction of property. 

(e) If they have been found guilty of major crimes, it being understood that 
political offenses are not included, even though they may have given rise to a 
common offense. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONCERNING PERSONS WHO MAY NOT BE ADMITTED AS IMMIGRANTS 


Art. II. Every immigrant belonging to the Arabic, Turkish, Syrian, or Negro 
race or those called coolies, not subject to any of the prohibitions under article 10 
of this law, must have, for admission to the Republic, 5,000 silver pesos and must 
deposit with the financial offices of the Government 500 silver pesos, which 
deposit will be returned to him should he leave the country within two months 
of his arrival. 

Art. 12.—The provisions in article 11 do not include such persons as have 
settled permanently in the country who may leave the Republic and return to it 
at will, provided their absence does not exceed two years. 
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Art. 13. The Executive may, however, grant a temporary permit of admis- 
sion to the parents, husband or wife, brothers or sisters, and children of such 
persons as have settled in the country up to this time, provided they duly prove 
the relationship. 

Arr. 14. If a person of any of the above-named races should enter the country, 
but not as an immigrant, he may not remain longer than six months. 

Should he remain longer, the authorities shall compel him to comply with the 
provisions of article 11 or, should he refuse to do so, shall expel him. 

Chapter VIII deals with the penalties, enumerating those to be 
imposed upon officials, authorities, private individuals, or com- 
panies who allow or favor, as the case may be, the entrance of such 
persons, as in accordance with this law, may not be admitted to the 
Republic. 

Chapter IX, on “General provisions,” deals, among other things, 
with the keeping of a record of foreigners in each political division; 
with the duties of Honduran consuls and other officials at ports and 
frontiers as regards immigrants; with the establishment of a special 
register of immigrants in the office of the Secretary of Government, 
where all data regarding those persons whose sojourn in the country 
is limited to six months will be kept. 


PARAGUAY 


EMIGRATION OF LABOR.—A vigorous protest is being voiced in 
Paraguay against the annual emigration of the farm laborer to 
neighboring countries, lured by flattermg promises. The abundant 
yield of all crops this year has made the withdrawal of the much- 
needed labor a really critical matter, and it is hoped that the Govern- 
ment will realize the need of taking measures to prevent a recurrence 
of this condition. 

VENEZUELA 


MovEMENT OF POPULATION IN 1928.—Statistics on the population 
of Venezuela for the year 1928 are as follows: 


Births and deaths: 


TB rt she ee ae Se ee ee De Se a I Be 0 Se ee ee er 92, 093 

ADE) Gab ns sees ne et ag cs ees a oe eo 57, 226 

DB PrM bag ol oY = eset nite Nee reel arin POs Pe ren oy vert Ae ee ee Sere ee 34, 867 
Migratory movement: 

immigration 22.2 s 322 Nee ee Bae eee See eee! 2. ee ae eee 19, 068 

migration ees 2.5 32 se Sn ee See Py Se She Sa ee 18, 630 

TS RUAN CG ee a a pee AN ae fae 438 
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LENGTH OF WORKING DAY.—Generally speaking, the 8-hour dayffor 
adult workers was maintained in Buenos Aires during 1928;ifor 
workers under 18 years of age, however, the 6-hour day established by 
law No. 11,317 of September 30, 1924, is observed. Average figures 
for each sex and group obtained from a study made of one-fourth of 
the working population in the capital city are as follows: 








Men Women 

Hours Hours 
JNA teeiang TS Ley Foe heh Ss ois sk i ca ec Oh ea 8. 00 7. 58 
@fficesemployecse see a Sa a Se a ee eee 7. 34 7. 56 








The persons studied were distributed according to the scale of work- 
ing hours in the following manner: 

















Wage earners Salaried employees 
Hours = Total 

Men | Women Men Women 
Ee Reames te og a PES Loly MR os EC Spe 18 49 2, 266 83 12, 416 
GIRS oe Leta anche gel eee Weta [Ege a es hs a St ah al 
ERE Ee Te RR ates 940 32 | 5, 789 118 | . 6, 879 
SIRS Sete nla oe rie a iis eee 420 395 1, 499 50 2, 364 
Qi erates oN uaa alan eam dee 80, 595 | 17,790 | 16,001 | 4,194 | 118, 580 
YAO Sy Ds sehr epee dee ed BAe Lean cael AQG Mh 2 es 1, 000 
CG). FEL TOR ae Mek RE Te Oe [ BO Ge knit me 1, 726 
(OYA ie Bs ee stp aaa UCN OS ie nl AN AS Dilk Palate 21 
11 0s eek ho Sem a ae a ee ALE 23 oa | ee Seal aac Aer 254 
General total____________ 83, 803 | 18, 266 | 26, 797 4,445 | 1388, 311 




















Analyzing these figures, it is seen that in 89 per cent of the cases 


there was a uniform 8-hour day, in 9 per cent, the working day was 

between 6 and 71% hours, and in only 2 per cent was the working day 

84% to 9 hours, those working between 914% and 10 hours forming a 

negligible percentage. The following figures show the length of the 
COX 
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working day in various industries during 1928 as compared to that in 
UQAT § 






































Wage earners Salaried employees 
Industries and manufactures Men Women Men Women 
1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1998 
Hours | Hours | Hours, Hours | Hours| Hours | Hours | Hours 
TRG Oy G bess Nes AEA Sy SIs a OS a SU 8. 12) 8. 06) 8. 00) 7. 58) 8. 17) 8. 13) 7. 59) 8. 00 
BE Vera ces ae ee ae ee SOO M803 S200) 58s 00) 87:53 |eieror eens |e 
ROW ACCOMM Seen ee telarn epee 7. 56| 8. 00) 7. 47) 7. 49) 7. 56) 7. 59) 7. 38) 7. 43 
Chemistry and medicaments___| 8. 00) 8. 02) 8.00) 8.00 8.02 8.00) 8. 00) 8. 00 
EM ext spe ioe hes ols ETN Se 8. 00) 8.01) 8. 00) 7. 59) 8. 04) 8. 04) 7. 58) 8. 00 
Clothitn'g Ses cemeteries 8. 02| 8. 02] 7. 59} 8. 00} 8. 02| 8. 01] 8. 00} 8. 00 
AVA. Chavis Ty Kee yh terete cere sees es S} OO} 3 COs eee/esece Sh Ua) chile oeeeesees 
WMigtailltumenr ooo eee kek 8. 04) 8. 04) 8.00) 7. 57 8.08) 8.10 7. 56) 7. 50 
Electrotechnology——--_---____ 8. 00, 8. 00) 8. 00) 8. 00)__-_- emai Oye Es eet 7 
Light and motive power____-__- 3 OO) G OWE sas ese (. 2) 7. 51) 7. 24) 7. 24 
Building and construction —_____ S00 S00 Rane s aaee 7. 54) 7. 56) 7. 47) 7. 45 
Glassplasterrerc == =e 8. O1) 7. 59} 8. 00) 8. 00) 8. 13) 8. O7|____- —— 
Paper and pasteboard________- PSnOO STOO S00) s3500/ 2a as eee |Feeee ea 
Tolieaea yeni we eh SuO3i ev 47i9 8200/85 00\ 8) 17S) 10\saeee (eae 
eaters wae ae sk eyae eee Oil! SE OO} te Zhai) 7 GH) tS Tl ea oe 
Wein OU Ses tae pane pe 8. 15) 7. 57! 8. 00) 7. 52) 8. 08) 8. 09 7. 56) 8. 00 
SERVICES | | | 
Transportation and communi- | | | | 
CAtLOM a eee eee eo ee Tb 57 8. 00) 7. 15) 7. 16) 7.09 7.10) 7. 58) 7. 58 
Commerce and finance_-______- OO!) & Olin 2- lees 8. 14) 8. 11) 7. 58) 7. 50 
General average_______- 8.00 8.00 7. 56) 7. 58) 7.33 7. 34 7. 58) 7. 56 














(Revista de Ciencias Econémicas, Buenos Aires, December, 1928.) 
COLOMBIA 


STREET PAVING IN Bocora.—The Colombian press reports the pav- 
ing of some of the main streets of Bogota, including those in the beau- 
tiful Chapinero section. Since the cost of paving Thirteenth Street 
alone will be 600,000 pesos, the total expenditure for this purpose 
will probably exceed 1,000,000 pesos. 


COSTA RICA 


STupY OF ENGINEERING PROJECTS.—On March 21, 1929, President 
Gonzdlez Viquez signed a decree making the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering responsible for the approval of all plans for projected 
waterworks or repair work on those already existing. 
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CUBA 


New Nationat Horent.—The construction of the new National 
Hotel has been started near the Habana water front. This magnifi- 
cent hostelry, surrounded by wide avenues and gardens, will be most 
modern in every respect and will cost $4,500,000. It is expected to be 
finished in a year and a half. 

DREDGING IN THE Bay or Nugeviras.—A Cuban company has been 
given the contract for dredging the Bay of Nuevitas under the super- 
vision of engineers from the Camaguey district. This work will con- 
sist of a channel 75 meters wide and an anchorage space of 110 meters. 
The company does not derive from this any monopoly in the use of 
the dredged area. A limit of 90 days is fixed for the termination of 
the work. 

HAITI 


NEW ELECTRIC PLANTS.—The Secretary of Public Works of Haiti 
has signed contracts, sanctioned by the President of the Republic on 
February 19, 1929, for the construction of three electric plants at 
Jeremie, Cayes, and Petit-Goave, respectively. According to the 
terms of these contracts the installation of the plants must begin not 
later than one year after promulgation of the law sanctioning the con- 
tracts and must be finished within two years from that date. 


NICARAGUA 


WATER SUPPLY FOR THE CAPITAL.—The Congress has recently 
authorized the Executive to organize a national company to purchase 
the equipment of the Managua water system. The capitalization of 
the company will be fixed, and shares will be issued at 50 cérdobas per 
share. Of these the Government will hold 55 per cent, giving the 
municipality 10 per cent and selling the remainder. Neither the 
Government nor the municipality may sell these shares to a foreign 
government or company. 

PANAMA 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN PanamMA.—During the last session of 
the National Assembly of Panama a number of laws were enacted 
and later approved by the President of the Republic authorizing and 
providing funds for the construction projects listed below: 


Construction of a wharf in the city of Palma, Province of Darien. (Law No. 
90 of December 21, 1928.) 

Enlargement of the public market at Panama City and its equipment with a 
refrigerating plant, erection of another market in a different section, enlarge- 
ment of the public wharf near the present market, and the necessary repairs 
to certain public buildings. (Law No. 91 of December 21, 1928.) 
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Erection, improvement, and repair of school buildings in the Republic, for 
which a loan of $2,000,000 is authorized. The rate of interest for this loan is 
not to exceed 7 per cent annually and the amortization period should not be 
less than 30 years. (Law No. 93 of December 21, 1928.) 

Erection of an electric plant at Palma, Province of Darien, at an expenditure 
of 12,000 balboas. (Law No. 113 of December 29, 1928.) 

Construction of an electric plant for the municipality of Capira, Province of 
Panama, and the improvement of the streets of San Miguel in the same province, 
both in charge of the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works. A credit of 
13,000 balboas has been opened for this public work. (Law No. 116 of December 
28, 1928.) 

SALVADOR 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE FOR WORKERS.—The Executive, by recent 
decree, ordered the appointment of attorney for the boards of concilia- 
tion. They will receive due compensation for defending workers in 
suits growing out of labor accidents not settled through conciliation. 

The decree further provides that the departmental boards of con- 
ciliation shall keep exact statistics of all labor accidents in their 
respective jurisdictions. These statistics are expected to form the 
basis for an adequate law on the subject. 

FarRM FOR THE BLIND.—On a farm near San Vicente, given by the 
Government for the purpose, an extensive agricultural scheme will 
be developed under the guidance of Sr. Abraham Ramirez Pena, 
ex-consul of Salvador at New Orleans, who lost his sight within the 
past year. Vegetables, flowers, fruits, and fibrous plants will be 
cultivated, and chickens and cows will be raised and their products 
sold. 





ARGENTINA 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS OF IMPORTANT BANKS DURING DECADE.— 
The following interesting figures on the status of the Banco de la Pro- 
vincia de Buenos Aires and the Banco de Italia y Rio de la Plata as of 
December 31, 1928, compared with similar figures covering the past 
10 years were taken from the February issue of the Revista Econémica, 
a publication of the Banco de la Nacion Argentina. The Banco de la 
Provincia de Buenos Aires and Banco de Italia y Rio de la Plata are 
considered powerful factors in the progress of Argentine commerce. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires 


[Thousands of pesos, paper] 


GENERAL STATUS 


731 










































































Expendi- Net profit 
Capital Gross tures, p 
Year (Dee. 31) in cash | receipts | interest, Reserves 
etc. Amount | Per cent 
ENOL een eg Nee ec ed DBI and een ce eer naar 71, 563 12, 400 5, 482 6, 918 9. 67 900 
19.2 Oakes a wet ier a eee ee OMA Ry 72, 620 16, 194 7, 454 8, 740 12. 04 2, 000 
TGP ss aes Te Ad oe eh ek te he EN ee arom 73, 884 18, 200 9, 760 8, 440 11. 42 1, 600 
GD etn Ae eat Eig nee ek eR ates et 2 75, 043 15, 889 9, 988 5, 901 7. 86 1, 000 
QDS Wi Re Neeee ra nual omy ape Aye ee eal Ske yO 75, 822 14, 842 9,151 5, 691 7. 5 1, 000 
TIGA SS Re Sept SEARO eR ek et 1 SUN oe Se 76, 527 13, 873 6, 804 7, 069 9. 24 1, 500 
HOD HURL PER Ck aE ISI aap ON De ay Steals ge atest 77, 895 16,121 8, 224 7, 897 10. 14 2, 000 
TORY eleia te ees oe BENS AA ey I Rt dL Ore aha 79, 244 17, 339 9, 231 8, 108 10. 23 2, 500 
19D jevpeertny @ bare EO Senn oye aOR SAMUS ai 80, 396 18, 193 10, 094 8, 099 10. 07 2, 500 
TIO ASIEN Se 50 PE fd es) ote to A Si TE le ele 81, 581 18, 344 11, 634 6, 710 8. 23 1, 500 
MORTGAGE LOAN SECTION 
[Included in above table] 
Mortgage loans 
HUES Capital Percent- 
Year (Dee. 31) = and Profit age of 
Cash Bonds Motslen tecssos profit 
MiG vee et reste eet Oey. fe pan a es fy Te 10, 770 19,172 , 29,942 18, 387 1,190 8.89 
193 () ER See ence nes eS Sas Sree ety ser 14, 412 18, 985 33, 397 18, 555 1,181 8.71 
SUAS YOAIU SS yesh 2S NM STON SS AS = LUCE need le ee a 14, 836 21, 953 36, 789 18, 734 1, 200 8. 74 
1 2) aS See ee teins ee Dee Ee tee 13, 256 31, 874 45, 130 13, 929 1, 250 8. 97 
1192.3 neste oat eas Olen PUN Mel aE ree eR Cp ST 12, 240 43, 900 56, 140 14, 157 1, 485 10. 49 
TGs ee Ce ah Oe ph nine Den en eee gee onl eG 12, 026 56, 668 68, 694 14, 437 1, 863 12. 90 
ae aay Leis a el ec ne yore a ets Hee Bld Set ar eg a WA He 70, 797 83, 574 14, 745 1, 993 13. 52 
G2 Ges OA Re aN enh ie Oth a ee ASO 13, 319 89, 802 103, 121 15, 087 a el 14. 89 
TOA es ele 8 ee Ig aN a Rae eye YM ae eae 14, 136 105, 721 119, 857 15, 473 2, 409 15. 57 
QDR eRe nee irae eee se Ns hese. 18, 551 127, 678 141, 229 15, 884 2, 454 15. 45 
ORDINARY OPERATIONS 
(Exclusive of the preceding) 
[Thousands of pesos, paper] 
Common loans 
a Cash Reserve 
Year (Dec. 31) Deposits ROSIETO THO 
Notes |Advances} ‘Total 
UG AG Ae arte seme ia woe derek ea aN 217, 650 24,150 | 241,800 | 303,302 | 118, 833 SUOS: 
1920) Ere eee R OD ED Oe AN ash ERT Ak linea Se 244, 633 27, 902 272, 535 321, 856 101, 703 31. 60 
BG DSc eR N  Sea aya alegre y tale en a het 229, 969 22, 499 252, 468 336, 544 131, 093 38. 95 
HO 2D Shab ine eames nro ee ae Rea o Taher ect Re Rea el 212, 130 16, 533 228, 663 333, 165 147, 834 44. 37 
O28 Bi sree Re ie a Jy ce ean Sa 250, 910 23, 027 273, 937 340, 542 108, 626 31. 90 
HG 2 Aa See Sie Sat te, Neral SA AYES 9 9) ay ERAT 260, 161 235132) 283, 293 352, 033 103, 303 29. 34 
EL) eres Saar are Ne ea ct Re A ON er 246, 181 31, 250 277, 431 336, 474 99, 762 29. 65 
SPA oh Pe TO enc Mease oe ny eevee Realy ee 264, 973 29,787 | 294,760 | 368,645 | 118,710 32. 20 
CLG 2 fe se erratic pe PE Sere Sorina Lemar: Rata 242, 137 34, 008 276, 145 368, 848 127, 092 34. 46 
nL DR Seater tie at Weye ao le poe ee er a ene gt 229, 005 51, 627 280, 632 396, 647 135, 526 34. 17 
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Banco de Italia y Rio de la Plata 


GENERAL STATUS 


[Thousands of pesos, paper] 














Expendi- Net profit 
Year (Dee. 31) copied. \cissetpes! lanterns 

etc. Amount |Per cent 
THOT) sa a ee ie oe ee ae eae 255195) | Bee ee | eee ee ae 2, 434 9. 66 
TROPA) ys sass 5 ear a I a ee eR re eae een ems 2529 Oy | Seer a |e ere ee Pree 2, 617 10. 35 
HL DARLIN re ee oe ae foe eecana ye Reker tS ee SN pra 25,1648 0) sso seo E eee 2, 286 8. 91 
922 Pi ofS), || ea |assaeso=== 2, 392 9. 32 
TOP Reet UE ae ee eee ae eee A aang 59 Gt) Nala ee ile eee a 2, 393 9.15 
ALO 2 Satin Rad eek pe ee See Oe nek nes nye et cer rans Savy oe 26, 075 16, 673 14, 491 2, 182 8. 37 
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| 
BOLIVIA 


NaTIONAL BANK.—On July 1, 1929, the Banco Nacional will be 
transformed through a number of changes into the Banco Central de 
Bolivia. This change was provided for by a law, approved July 20, 
1928, and sanctioned by the stockholders in order to create an insti- 
tution which should fulfill the financial requirements of the present 
situation. A commission composed of the most eminent financial 
and legal authorities of the country has carefully studied the matter 
of this transformation of the old bank into the new, cooperating in 
this with the stockholders, and thus assuring the public of every 
possible guarantee. 

The Banco Nacional closes its career with an enviable record of 
able administration and public trust. The auditing committee 
reported its books in excellent condition, and, after figuring the 
valuation and depreciation, the value of a share of stock was placed 
at 160.63 bolivianos. The stockholders voted to declare a dividend 
on the surplus reserve, which thus diminishes the value of a share 
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to 152.63 bolivianos. This does not in any way affect the regular 
reserve fund, which the provision of law transfers to the new bank 
and which will be greatly augmented by the amount of stock which will 
be subscribed under the new regulation by the associated banks. 

The new general law regulating banking and the monetary system, 
including the transformation of this bank, are the result of recom- 
mendations made by the financial mission, headed by Prof. E. W. 
Kemmerer, whose advice along these lines has assisted in improving 
the financial situation of several South American countries, as well 
as of others in the Old World. There is reason to hope for much 
from these financial innovations, and the Bolivian public is urged to 
give them their heartiest support. 


BRAZIL 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PreEstpENT.—His Excellency Dr. 
Washington Luis Pereira de Sousa, President of the United States of 
Brazil, in his annual message presented to Congress on May 3, 1929, 
reviewed the 1928 fiscal year, emphasizing the increasing progress of 
the country, thanks to its life of law and order and the reestablish- 
ment of its finances as a result of increased revenue collections. 
President Luis balanced the national budget in 1928 in a most expres- 
sive way to show the special care of his Government in financial 
matters. The anticipated revenues for 1928 in the national budget 
amounted to a total of 2,088,933 contos de reis, and the anticipated 
expenditures to 2,088,816 contos de reis, leaving a surplus of 116 contos 
de reis. The 1928 fiscal year closed, the President announced in his 
message that the collected revenues increased to the total of 2,216,512 
contos de reis and that the paid expenditures, including all supple- 
mentary credits and extra budget expenses, to 2,018,158 contos de reis, 
so that the actual surplus of the Government increased to 198,354 
contos de reis. (Each conto de reis represents 1,000 Brazilian mil- 
reis. One milreis is equivalent to about 12 cents in United States 
currency. ) 

The message points out the good results of the President’s stabili- 
zation policy—the firmness of exchange and the confidence in business 
life and in the money market, the gold basis regulating financial 
life. The gold reserve in the Caixa de Estabilisagoo was doubled to a 
total of £30,000,000 in addition to the £50,000,000 as the proceeds of 
coffee in Brian warehouses. 

President Luis also announced that the gaune debt is nearly 
liquidated, that the external and internal debts were reduced in 1928 
by 131,586 contos and 79,000 contos, respectively, and that agricul- 
tural and industrial production had increased in 1928 over 1927. 
Exports were also greater and, moreover, showed a larger surplus 
over imports than in 1927. (Brazil News, May 10, 1929.) 
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Sao Pauto BANKS.—In the progressive city of Sao Paulo there are 
45 banking institutions. The total transactions of these establish- 
ments, including their branches in the interior of the State, amounted 
to 9,896,280 contos from January 1 to September 30, 1928. 

The Bank of the State of Sao Paulo, which has a capital of 50,000 
contos and a reserve of 29,439 contos, is one of the most powerful 
of these institutions. In its annual report for 1928 the bank says 
that due to the monetary reform of December 18, 1926 (the stabili- 
zation of exchange), it has profited by the subsequent financial sta- 
bility. This in part explains the establishment and success of the 
gold mortgage bonds, which have been issued in 3 series and placed 
abroad. Up to December 31, 1928, these bonds amounted to 102,550 
contos, as follows: 


Contos 
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The rural loans were guaranteed by coffee farms valued at 232,283 
contos and the urban loans by real estate in Sao Paulo valued at 
52,063 contos. The problem of granting credit to the coffee growers 
of the State is being solved by the bank, which makes loans on the 
crops and on bills of lading. This service is to be extended to the 
fruit, sugar, and cotton planters. The monthly balance of the bank 
stood at 2,742,527 contos on December 31, 1928, the profits for the 
year having been 22,437 contos. (Informacgées Economicas e Com- 
merciaes, No. X XIX.) 


COSTA RICA 


NEW INSURANCE Poticy.—The National Insurance Bank in San 
Jose announced last March that it would issue life insurance policies 
of 1,000 colones. For these no physical examination will be required. 
Such an arrangement will not only bring the protection of life insur- 
ance within the reach of many more Costa Rican families, but will 
undoubtedly prove an important impetus to the growth of the bank. 
To cover in part the risk involved, a provision has been made that in 
case of the death of the policy holder within six months after taking 
out insurance, only 500 colones shall be paid the beneficiaries, unless 
said death resulted from an accident or acute disease. 


CUBA 


Maritime Activity.—During 1928, 6,500 ships, with a tonnage of 
21,486,978, anchored in Cuban ports. The cargo shipped from Cuba 
amounted to 2,999,335,215 kilos, the majority being cleared through 
the port of Habana. Cuban exports for the same year reached 
5,932 ,641,687 kilos. 

CuBA’S COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH Latin AmeERIcA.—An 
official of the National Statistical Commission gives in the press 
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figures showing the great commercial activity between Cuba and 
other Latin American countries. In the last four and a half years 
Cuba’s imports from Mexico amounted to $29,800,879, representing 
39.38 per cent of her total imports from other Latin American coun- 
tries and placed Mexico second to the United States as a purveyor 
to Cuba. On the other hand, Cuba’s exports to Mexico amounted 
to only $169,751, which is 0.84 per cent of her total exports. Other 
figures, in brief, are that Cuba purchased coffee from Mexico, Santo 
Domingo, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Haiti, and Costa Rica to the 
amount of $3,309,712. Likewise, from these same countries, with the 
addition of Ecuador, Peru, Panama, and Nicaragua, she purchased 
beans to the amount of $1,970,567. From Venezuela and Colombia 
she imported 41,792 head of cattle, valued at $1,025 302. The above- 
named official calls attention to the fact that most of these imports 
are staples also produced on Cuban soil. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Dawes mission.—When the financial mission headed by Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, ex-Vice President of the United States and now 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, left the Dominican Republic, 
the National Congress passed a resolution giving him a vote of thanks 
for the services rendered to the Dominican people and ordered a medal 
to be cast and presented to him and the other members of the com- 
mission. Upon finishing the work entrusted to them by President 
Vasquez, the members of the Dawes mission presented a report 
containing complete and definite recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the national and municipal financial system and the scientific 
preparation of budgets and a plan for the control of expenditures. 


SALVADOR 


NATIONAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—The national revenue 
amounted in 1928 to 25,546,290.54 colones, an increase of 5,000,000 
colones over that for the previous year. Government expenditures 
for the same year amounted to 25,367,254.43 colones. 

The following table indicates the increase in 1928 corresponding to 
the chief sources of income: 


Increase, 1928 
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URUGUAY 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS.—In order to facilitate the progress of 
agriculture and other industries dependent upon it, the Bank of the 
Republic has completed arrangements for making loans to farmers 
for the purchase of agricultural machinery. Such loans, however, 
are to be made only to responsible persons and are not to exceed 
2,000 pesos, special consideration being given in the making of such 
loans to the value and economic importance of the machinery to be 
purchased, the amount of land under cultivation, the number and value 
of draft animals, stock and other property owned, and the general 
conditions under which the loan is solicited. The bank will also 
make loans for similar purposes to firms or individuals engaged in 
the sale of agricultural machinery. 
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ScHOOL STATISTICS.—Statistics published by the Department of 
Justice and Public Instruction for 1928 are as follows: 
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CHILE 


THEATER FOR CHILDREN.—By municipal decree of March 14, 1929, 
Santiago has established a children’s theater to provide entertaining 
and carefully selected programs free from anything harmful to the 
normal development of a child. 

PosT-GRADUATE sTUDY.—In compliance with Law No. 4511 of 
December 28, 1928, the amount of 300,000 pesos will be appropriated 
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annually to send to Europe or to the United States six professional 
men and three students from the vocational school, in order that they 
may do graduate work in their respective specialties. The executive 
decree provides that the fellowships shall be awarded to two civil 
engineers, two architects, and two agricultural scientists or veterinary 
physicians. The favored students must sign a certified contract to 
the effect that upon their return from their studies abroad they will 
give their services to the Government for a length of time not less 
than double the duration of their fellowship, guaranteeing by bond 
their compliance with the obligations imposed by the contract. 

PEDAGOGIC INSTITUTE.—By a decree of November 3 its former 
name and status as Pedagogic Institute under the University of Chile 
have been restored to the school of Secondary School Teachers. 


COLOMBIA 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR THE STUDY OF AVIATION.—Lieut. Camilo Daza, 
one of the most able aviators of the Colombian Army, who flew from 
the United States to Bogota, was granted the first of the two fellow- 
ships offered by the Spanish Government to Colombia for study 
in the aviation school of Spain. The press informs us that the second 
scholarship was conferred by the Minister of War on Capt. Gomez 
Posada, who likewise is noted for his great interest in aviation. Both 
of these young men, on sailing for Spain, declared their intention of 
returning to the homeland in a nonstop flight from Madrid to Bogota. 


COSTA RICA 


EVENING coURSES.—Courses in physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
and geology given three evenings a week for the general public by the 
Swiss instructors who recently came to Costa Rica under contract 
with the Government have attracted unusual interest since they were 
begun last April. 

AVIATION SCHOLARSHIP.—The Secretary of Foreign Relations was 
informed by the minister of the United States to Costa Rica on March 
22, 1929, that a scholarship for study in an aviation school in Florida 
has been made available for a Costa Rican student of proper qualifica- 
tions by the Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 


CUBA 


ScHoot notrEs.—The last Executive message gave the following 
school statistics: 

From November to April there were 7,466 classrooms, with an 
average enrollment of 340,945 and an average attendance of 258,347. 
There were 7,493 teachers in the day schools, 997 of whom were 
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men and 6,496 women. During November there were 73 zones of 
itinerant schools, with 164 school groups in charge of 73 teachers, 
having an average enrollment of 3,458 and attendance of 2,660. 

There were 3,932 students enrolled in the University of Habana, 
and in October the Institute of Modern Languages was established. 
In the six secondary institutes and schools connected with them there 
were 6,038 pupils. 

There are 963 school gardens, 70 libraries with 22,940 books, 
1,218 museums, 648 saving deposits amounting to $2,753.31, 19 
different kinds of industries, 60 manual training shops, and 1,373 
parent-teacher groups, which have been consolidating into municipal 
and provincial organizations looking toward a national association. 

Goop-WILL TRIP OF STUDENTS.—Four students and a professor of 
the department of journalism of the University of Florida visited 
Cuba in March, where they received a most cordial reception in 
Government, newspaper, and educational circles. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


New pusBLication.—In March the publication of the Educational 
Review was resumed. It is hoped that the Review, which is published 
by the National Council of Education, will occupy an important 
position in the educational and cultural advancement of the country. 





GUATEMALA 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS.—It was announced in the 
Diario de Centro-America of March 21, 1929, that three scholarships 
for further study in Europe have been made available by the Govern- 
ment to students of the National Conservatory of Music. These 
include courses in violin, violoncello, composition, and band organi- 
zation. 

HAITI 


Prion anp Boxurvar.—The generous and efficient cooperation 
rendered by Alexandre Pétion to Simon Bolivar during the war for 
independence in South America is to be commemorated in Haiti, his 
native country. In Port au Prince a group of distinguished citizens 
has formed a committee for the collection of the funds necessary to 
erect monuments to Pétion, Bolivar, and Marion, the last a hero of the 
war of independence in Haiti. 

As a testimony of gratitude, Venezuela has already honored the 
memory of Pétion by erecting a monument in one of Caracas’s most 
beautiful plazas, which also bears the name of this great Haitian 
patriot, soldier, and statesman. 
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HONDURAS 


HonpDURAN DOCTOR RECEIVES ARGENTINE FELLOWSHIP.— Dr. Pastor 
Gomez has been chosen from among candidates from all the Latin- 
American countries to receive a fellowship offered by the Argentine 
Government for the study of anatomy and pathology in Buenos 
Aires, 

MEXICO 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR 1929.—In a report for the month of January, 
1929, recently made by the section in charge of educational exten- 
sion by radio of the Department of Public Education, we read: 


The first work carried on by this office has been for the purpose of improving 
the general nature of programs broadcast. Having established a general plan 
based on the results already obtained, it will be possible during the present year 
for the department to carry out an intensive and carefully regulated broadcast- 
ing program which will include scientific, educational, and artistic subjects. 

Educational extension by radio has two principal aspects—educational use- 
fulness and general interest. Up to the present time only kindergartens, pri- 
mary schools in the cities, rural schools, and rural teachers, are being considered 
in the arrangement of those belonging to the first group. The programs for this 
year include stories, instructive readings, songs, games, and elementary talks on 
history, geography, physical culture, and hygiene. Because of the limited num- 
ber of receiving sets available, it has been deemed advisable to divide the schools 
in the Federal District into groups, each of which shall be given a receiving set 
for use during a stated period after which it will be transferred to another group. 

With the cooperation of the Bureau of Rural Primary Schools, special courses 
will also be broadcast for rural teachers. 

In arranging programs of general interest it is necessary to take into account 
the wide divergence of culture of the persons to be reached. All programs must 
therefore be varied in character, although certain general subjects are developed 
whenever possible. The laboring classes are considered first and foremost. 
Talks on small industries, occupations, hygiene, physical culture, social sciences, 
history, geography, the fine arts, and science in general, are given for the workers 
in the city; talks on agriculture, applied geography, and the raising of livestock, 
for rural laborers; and lectures on domestic economy and child hygiene for the 
woman at home, while no less important, for all classes, are the various health 
talks. 

Lectures by instructors in the National School of Agriculture and the dental 
school, staff members of the Bureaus of Archaeology, the Library, and Public 
Health, and other Government departments will be offered for persons of greater 
education. Music also forms an important part of the programs, the numbers 
consisting of popular Mexican music, music of more serious nature by Mexican 
composers, classical music, and concerts by the military band. (Boletin de la 
Secretaria de Educacién Piblica, Mexico City, January, 1929.) 


CoMPETITIONS ANNOUNCED.—In order to stimulate public interest 
in national economic problems, the Bureau of the Library and Eco- 
nomic Archives has offered a prize of 2,000 pesos for the best study 
on some subject of national economic importance, the subjects as 
announced being The public debt, its history, present status and 
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liquidation; The National Railways of Mexico, their economic posi- 
tion and railroad policies; Agricultural credit, its evolution, present 
situation, and means for its development. The competition is open 
only to Mexicans and will close November 1, 1929. A second compe- 
tition of no less interest, but on an entirely different subject was 
recently held by the school of music, the theater, and dancing of the 
National University, which offered 1,000 pesos for the best recent 
symphonic work presenting an authentic picture, in condensed form, 
of Mexican life during the last 18 years. (El Universal, Mexico City, 
April 10, 15, 17, 1929.) 
NICARAGUA 


SALARY INCREASE FOR TEACHERS.—The Government recently 
voted to increase the salaries of all teachers in the Republic. The 
increase will probably be about 10 cordobas a month for each teacher 
and 15 cordobas a month for principals. This will mean from 10,000 
to 15,000 cordobas a month over the amount appropriated in the new 
budget, as the number of teachers is approximately 1,000. 


PARAGUAY 


CrowpeEp scHooLt.—The Colegio Nacional in Asuncion, which 
offers free secondary education, has been forced, due to the increasing 
demand for this course, to limit its enrollment to 50 students for each 
section. Students seeking admission to the first year must present 
their preparatory credits, and only those showing the highest qualifi- 
cations will be admitted. This limit in enrollment will apply at 
present only to the first year. It is hoped the school will soon be 
enlarged to meet this situation. There is room in the private institu- 
tions to accommodate those who do not secure admission to the 
Colegio Nacional. 

SALVADOR 


New scHoots IN Santa Ana.—The corner stones for the school 
buildings to be erected in the village of San Antonio and the districts 
of Comacayo, Santa Isabel, and Primavera were laid March1st. Boys’ 
schools, built by the municipality in the wards of Santa Lucia and 
Santa Barbara, were opened recently. 

ANTIILLITERACY BOARD.—On February 26 of this year, the Gov- 
ernment, at the suggestion of the Council for Primary Education, 
created a board for organizing and conducting a campaign against 
illiteracy in the Republic. 

For the purpose of facilitating this work the 14 departments of 
the Republic were divided into districts which are covered by tray- 
eling teachers, each of whom is expected to teach at least three 
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months in a place before moving on to the next, the board is keeping 
an exact account of all pupils who achieve literacy. 

DisTRICT CONFERENCES OF TEACHERS.—In nearly all the Depart- 
ments of the country, teachers’ associations have been formed for the 
purpose of orienting both instruction and administration. These 
associations will also discuss the social role of the school and, in 
general, topics connected with the improvement of the teacher. 


UNITED STATES 


WRITER TO LECTURE IN LaTIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—Mr. 
Waldo Frank, author of Virgin Spain and The Rediscovery of America, 
will give a series of lectures this summer at the universities in Mexico 
City and Buenos Aires. 


URUGUAY 


PLANS FOR RESEARCH INSTITUTE.—A project presented by the 
President and passed by the university council of the University of 
Montevideo provides for establishing an institute of advanced studies 
to which anyone who desires to do original research will be admitted. 

INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLS.—A recent publication states that there are 
four industrial schools and two evening industrial courses in Monte- 
video and nine industrial schools and one cooperative industrial course 
outside of the capital. 

UNIVERSITY DELEGATION.—A group of 10 students, headed by Dr. 
Carlos Maria Prando, former Minister of Public Instruction and now 
professor of sociology in the School of Law and Social Sciences, visited 
Chile in April, where they met with a cordial welcome. 


VENEZUELA 


STATUE OF BoLfvar IN San CrisToBAL.—An equestrian statue of 
the liberator Simé6n Bolivar, will soon be unveiled on the principal 
plaza of San Cristobal. This statue, a real work of art, was made 
in Italy at a cost of 65,700 bolivars, the greater part of which (55,700 
bolivars) was paid by the government of the State of Tachira, of which 
San Cristobal is the capital, the remainder being contributed by the 
Simon Bolivar Society. 





BOLIVIA 


FIRST CONVENTION OF WOMEN.— Under the leadership of the Ateneo 
Femenino, of Bolivia, a convention of Bolivian women was called to 
meet at La Paz on April 30, 1929. Much interest was felt in this 
gathering, the first of its kind in the history of the country. The 
program of the convention touched not only on intellectual and artistic 
topics but emphasized a plan of social cooperation among all classes 
of women, which should dignify woman’s work and protect children 
and mothers. The convention was opened by Dofia Marfa Luisa 
Bustamante de Urioste, president of the Ateneo Femenino, who in an 
eloquent address welcomed the delegations and stated the aim of the 
convention. The program covered four days, the meetings being 
enthusiastically attended by all classes of women. Many unions of 
women workers were represented, and the speech made by the dele- 
gate from the Cooks’ Union made a particularly good impression on 
the audience. The leaders of the movement do not at present seek 
to accomplish anything further than social welfare of women, but 
they intend eventually to ask also for such a civil and political status 
as is already of long standing in other countries. 
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CHILE 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE WORK.—The Santiago press pub- 
lished last March some interesting information regarding the work 
of sanitation and social welfare being carried on by the Government 
of the Republic and by various private organizations. The following 
is a summary of some of its more important aspects: 

The central board of charities has begun and is actively carrying 
out a preventive and curative campaign against such diseases as show 
the highest percentage in mortality statistics, chief among these being 
cancer and tuberculosis. This board has decided to invest a half- - 
million pesos in radium from the laboratories of Madame Curie, and 
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it has already sent commissions of doctors to study the therapeutics 
of cancer through the application of radium at the most renowned 
scientific centers in Europe. In addition to this, the bureau of social 
welfare has appointed Dr. Carlos Tapia Fernandez, chief of the cancer 
department of the Hospital del Salvador, to study in Europe the 
latest scientific developments in connection with the treatment of 
cancer. 

The antituberculosis board is at present developing a general plan 
to coordinate all possible agencies working to overcome the spread of 
the white plague in Chile. Dr. Luis Ugarte Valenzuela, chief of the 
medical bureau of the Central Charities Board, heads this commission, 
which is formed by delegates from the various private and public 
organizations most representative of the country. Among these are 
Dr. Fernando Cruz, of the General Board of Health, and Dr. Ricardo 
Donoso, of the School of Medicine. 

The general scheme which the above-mentioned commission pro- 
poses to carry out includes a plan for the construction of hospitals, 
health homes, open-air wards for convalescents, and a preventive 
service having under its supervision the entire population. 

A comparative study conducted by Chilean scientists has proved 
that cases of tuberculosis are very unevenly distributed throughout 
the country, although as a rule they follow the proportionate density 
of population. Santiago, the capital, and Valparaiso, the most 
important port of Chile, show the highest percentages of deaths from 
tuberculosis. Their population is slightly more than one-fourth of 
that of the whole country, but their death rate from tuberculosis 
reaches as high as 50 per cent of the total mortality. They are 
followed by Concepcion with a tuberculosis death rate of 8 per cent, 
Nuble with 5.2 per cent, and Tarapacé with 4.02 per cent. 

Both sides of the antituberculosis campaign, the preventive and 
the curative, are covered by the work to be undertaken by the 
Knights Hospitalers of St. John. This order proposes to build at 
Vifia del Mar a seaside sanitarium for pretubercular children, where 
the same methods which have wonsuch high praise in various Kuropean 
countries and other parts of the world will be appled. The success 
of this organization is said to be due to surgical treatment combined 
with sun baths and sea air. 

We should not forget to add that the ministry in charge of this 
work, has greatly improved the visiting-nurse service, the members 
of which receive a thorough course of instruction. The efficiency 
and activity of this organization is proved by the fact that in Santiago 
during the month of February, 1929, these visiting nurses made 13,356 
visits. Those visiting pretubercular children in their homes have come 
to be called ‘‘Calmette,” from the French physician of that name who 
is well known for his treatment of tuberculosis. 
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Finally, we learn the interesting fact that Prof. Rudolph Krauss, 
the eminent Austrian scientist who organized the Buenos Aires 
Bacteriological Institute, has arrived in Chile. The Government 
has engaged him for an unlimited period, placing him at the head of 
the Bacteriological Institute and that of Military Hygiene. 


COLOMBIA 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SAVING.—As was briefly stated in our last 
edition, an Executive order issued January 30, 1929, gives regulations 
for the execution of Law No. 124 of 1928, offering prizes to depositors 
in the saving banks of the Republics. <A board to be composed of the 
Minister of the Treasury, the Superintendent of Banks, and the man- 
ager of the Agriculture Mortgage Bank, will list the savings banks in 
operation, determine which of them are qualified to participate in the 
distribution of prizes, the proportion and number of awards, and other 
details. The same board will organize an institute for working 
women and an old-age pension fund, and lay down the rules to govern 
them, subject to the approval of the Council of Ministers. It will 
also, in cooperation with the Ministries of the Treasury, Public Works, 
Mails and Telegraph, Education, and War, endeavor to foster the 
spirit of saving among children, laborers, government employees, 
soldiers, police, and other groups. 


COSTA RICA 


ILLEGAL PRACTICE OF DENTISTRY.—According to information 
received through the press, active measures are being taken in San 
Jose to protect the public against the practice of dentistry by 
unqualified persons. To this end a campaign has been undertaken 
by the sanitary inspectors to prevent such persons from practicing, 
and lists were issued of qualified dental surgeons who have fulfilled all 
legal requirements necessary for practice in Costa Rica. 

CHILD HEALTH CENTER.—The annual celebration of the founding of 
Alajuela child-health center was held on April 14, 1929. An important 
feature of the specially arranged program was the award of prizes to 
those mothers who had given their babies the best care during the 
year, while every mother present received a milk-bottle carrier 
and useful measuring bottles from the Department of Public Health. 


CUBA 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN.—In the fight being made to combat 
the white plague in Cuba, the Furbush Institute of Habana is featur- 
ing the immunization of children by means of the Calmette inocula- 
tion. The director of this institute has undertaken an active cam- 
paign to spread scientific ideas by interesting the mothers in the 
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benefits of the service of the Furbush Dispensary and thus prevent 
tubercular contagion among children. 


HAITI 


MepIcaL conaress.—On April 24, 1929, the opening session of the 
Third National Medical Congress was held at the National School of 
Medicine and Pharmacy at Port-au-Prince. The congress was in 
session three days, during which visits were made to the sanitary 
works and hospitals of the capital city, medical and surgical clinics 
were held, and many prominent Haitian and American physicians 
delivered lectures on interesting subjects. 


MEXICO 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALCOHOLISM.—A campaign against alcoholism 
was recently launched in Mexico by President Portes Gil. An active 
educational program will be carried on in the Federal and private 
schools, theaters, and other places of amusement or public gathering 
by means of posters, handbills, and lectures and the organization of 
antialcoholism societies encouraged. Sports will more than ever be 
fostered in the schools and in workers’ organizations. The governors 
of the various States have expressed themselves ready to lend their 
whole-hearted support to the President in this new work of social 
welfare. So many have been the suggestions offered for its accomplish- 
ment that the Bureau of Public Health has appointed a committee 
to investigate all the projects offered and formulate some definite 
plan of action. One of the first steps taken in Mexico City was the 
passage of a regulation, which went into effect on May 5, 1929, 
forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sundays, with the 
exception that wine and beer may be served in clubs, cafes, restaurants, 
and other similar establishments where they are dispensed with food. 
(EL Unwwersal, Mexico City, April 17, 20, May 6, 7, 8, 1929.) 

VACCINATION AGAINST SMALLPOX.—A special campaign against 
smallpox has recently been carried on by the Bureau of Public Health. 
It is reported that during the month of March alone 301,646 persons 
were vaccinated in the vaccination centers by the sanitary brigades, 
sanitary authorities, and child hygiene centers throughout the country. 
In April the work was centralized particularly in Aguascalientes, 
Zacatecas, Chiapas, Hidalgo, and Puebla. (EI Universal, Mexico 
City, April 18, 1929.) 

OPENING OF CHILD WELFARE CENTERS.—One of the first fruits of 
the nation-wide campaign to reduce the infant mortality rate of 
Mexico, recently begun by the Bureau of Public Health with the 
assistance of a committee of prominent Mexican women and made 
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possible largely through the generosity of public-spirited individuals 
who have contributed the necessary funds, was the opening on May 
7, 1929, of the first three new child health centers in Mexico City. 
The formal ceremonies were attended by Sra. dofia Carmen G. de 
Portes Gil, wife of the President, the heads of the Bureau of Public 
Health, and many other persons. The principal address of the 
occasion was made by Dr. Mario Torroealla, director of one of the 
centers. The centers are fully adapted both in furnishings and sur- 
gical equipment for the service which they are to render, having 
waiting rooms, treatment rooms, laboratories, baths, kitchens, and 
facilities for the pasteurization and distribution of milk. They are 
in charge of trained workers and specialists who will minister to 
mothers and to children under two years of age. 

According to the press, a national school of child welfare is also to 
be established within a short time for the instruction of all physicians, 
sanitary authorities, nurses, teachers, and mothers who may be inter- 
ested. Classes in this subject are to be introduced into the schools, 
and the governors of the various States have pledged their support 
toward the work as far as it concerns the educational institutions 
under their jurisdiction. Hence, there is little doubt that within a 
short time the subject will be taught in the schools throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The future development and main- 
tenance of the work, moreover, has now been assured by a fund to be 
created by the proceeds from an additional charge of 1 centavo on 
all first, third, fourth, and fifth class mail—(El Universal, Mexico 
City, April 10 and 30, and May 8, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


A MODERN HospiraL.—A modern hospital of 200 beds is under 
construction at Puerto Guarani under the auspices of the local com- 
mittee of the Paraguayan Red Cross, founded there last December 
during a visit of Dr. Santiago Pastore. The active head of this 
committee, Mr. Maximo Ridder, has secured valuable contributions 
toward the building in the way of building material and all electrical 
equipment, given by a generous firm. The employees of the same 
company are also contributing to this worthy project by giving a 
certain percentage of their salary for 1t each month. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST HOOKWORM.—The 5-year agreement made by 
the Government of Paraguay with the Rockefeller Foundation to 
combat hookworm among the inhabitants of Paraguay has come to 
anend. A territorial distribution was made for the purpose of reach- 
ing all the people, and now, at the end of the campaign, the Pilar 
region is the only one as yet without treatment. The number of 
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individual patients treated during this period is 424,126, or practically 
one-half of the given population of the entire country. One result of 
this health movement has been to impress the fact that it is not 
sufficient to give medical treatment for this disease, but that a “health 
conscience’? must be awakened in the people, making them realize 
the imperative need of maintaining such sanitary conditions as alone 
can eventually wipe out this very prevalent disease. Instruction 
along this line is being given in the schools, where pamphlet on the 
subject Ankylosis and Other Intestinal Parasites, by Mr. Angel Cabriza, 
has been found most valuable for this purpose. 


SALVADOR 


ERADICATION OF SMALLPOX.—Not one case of smallpox occurred in 
Salvador during 1928, due to the efficient system of vaccination and 
revaccination carried out by stationary and traveling agents and to 
the unremitting watchfulness of the chief of the bureau of vaccination. 
There were 65,949 persons vaccinated and 55,550 revaccinated. 


URUGUAY 


ImporTANT MONTEVIDEO WELFARE INSTITUTIONS.—Among_ the 
more important social welfare institutions in Montevideo are the 
Sanitorium for Working Women, the Children’s Home, and the milk 
stations under the supervision of the Child Welfare Service of the 
National Bureau of Public Welfare. 

The Sanatorium for Working Women was established seven years 
ago to render medical and surgical assistance to those whose means 
would not permit them to enjoy treatment in a private institution 
but who revolt at the thought of going to a public hospital, equivalent 
to the hospital ward in the United States. Here, those who are 
members receive free medical or surgical care when necessary, have 
the subsequent services of a doctor at home, and are given free medi- 
cine by the sole payment of their membership fee of 2 pesos a year. 
Since the sanatorium is essentially a work of women for women, all 
the personnel, with the exception of the physicians, is composed of 
women. The board of directors, headed by the wives of President 
Campisteguy and the president of the National Council of Adminis- 
tration, is also made up entirely of women. The sanatorium itself 
is divided into different sections devoted to the various phases of 
medical, surgical, and dental work, each in charge of a competent 
member of the staff. A course in nursing is given. 

Perhaps the best idea of the manifold activities of the Children’s 
Home and the milk stations of the Child Health Service may be 
gained from a brief summary of their report for the month of Febru- 
ary. During that time the Children’s Home received 59 new charges, 
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bringing the total now under the care of this institution to 926, while 
the milk stations registered 342 children under 3 years of age, thus 
making the total number receiving assistance 2,153. The office of 
wet nurses, which has charge of the examination of all such nurses 
before they are placed, reported that it had accepted 39 of the 51 
applicants. Fifty-six nurses in all were placed during the month for 
children who had left the Children’s Home. The milk stations dis- 
tributed 15,954 liters of milk (liter equals 1.06 quarts), 18,612 prepared 
feedings, and 190 jars of prepared food. The home has also arranged 
that families who so desire may obtain the services of a young mother 
for domestic work free of charge provided they take her baby at the 
same time; during February three mothers were thus placed. 

Gustavo Saint Bors ConvaLescent Home.—An interesting 
institution, said to be the only one of its kind in South America, is 
the Gustavo Saint Bois Convalescent Home situated on a tract of 150 
acres, in Colon near Montevideo. The seven buildings are pleasing 
architecturally and modern in every respect. At the present time 80 
patients are being cared for, but fully five times that number could 
be accommodated. No persons suffering from leprosy, tuberculosis, 
or neurotic disease are admitted. Not an insignificant part of the 
general work of the institution is the cultivation of the wide’ fields 
surrounding the homelike buildings. Some of the hospitals in 
Montevideo are already being furnished fresh vegetables and fruits 
from the home, and it is hoped that further cultivation will make it 
possible to produce foodstuffs in sufficient quantities to supply all 
the hospitals. Whenever their physical condition permits, the 
patients are allowed to engage in simple health-promoting tasks, the 
men usually assisting in the fields and the women in domestic work. 
Thus at present the home is providing a place where persons dis- 
charged from hospitals, but still requiring rest and special care, may 
be nursed back into perfect health, giving the mind of the physically 
restored a new outlook on life, and contributing by the provision of 
vegetables, to the maintenance of the Public Health Service hospitals 
in Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 


FIGHT AGAINST LEPROSY.—Venezuela is carrying out a campaign to 
rid the country of leprosy. There are at present 828 known cases of 
leprosy, all confined in the leper colonies. According to figures as of 
December 31, 1928, these are distributed as follows: In the Cabo 
Blanco Leper Hospital, 270, of whom 155 are men and 115 women, 
and in the Providencia Island Hospital, 558, of whom 382 are men 
and 176 women. In the Cabo Blanco colony the treatment consists 
in administering two ethyl-ether compounds of different derivations. 
At present the physician in charge of the colony recently began 
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trying a new treatment in 13 cases, the result of long research 
by a well-known chemist. In the Providencia Island colony, treat- 
ment is similar to that in Cabo Blanco, and the results in both 
encouraging. 

Doctor Burnet, eminent health specialist, has been sent to Vene- 
zuela by the League of Nations to investigate the leprosy problem 
in cooperation with the national health authorities and medical 
body, visit the leper hospitals, conduct clinical and epidemiological 
research on the incidence and symptoms of the disease and, finally, 
to work out a plan for the cooperation of the Venezuelan health 
authorities with the Health Service of the League of Nations in 
combating the spread of leprosy. 

Extensive improvements have recently been made in the Cabo 
Blanco hospital. It is interesting to note that a number of patients 
were able to work on the building, receiving the same wages as other 
workmen, the only precaution being taken that they should use 
exclusively their own tools. 

The new buildings consist of two large wards 186 feet long by 
26 feet wide, one for men and the other for women, connected with 
the main building by a patio and covered passage. There are also 
two pavilions, each composed of five rooms, including a consulting 
room, operating room, and laundry. <A kitchen with all modern 
equipment has a capacity for serving 500 people. In addition, an 
observatory has been built on an elevation, from which the entire 
institution may be guarded. 





COLOMBIA 


DEATH OF A PROMINENT STATESMAN.—Dr. Enrique F. Arrazola, 
a well-known public figure, died on March 28, 1929. He was, at the 
time of his death, Minister of the Interior. The loss of Doctor 
Arrazola is deeply felt in both the social and political circles of Colom- 
bia, where he was esteemed for his high character and patriotism. 
His death was made the occasion for public mourning by the Govern- 
ment, many official and private organizations also participating in 
the demonstration. 
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GUATEMALA 


New DESIGNATES.—Gen. don Rodolfo A. Mendoza was elected 
first designate, Col. don F. Arturo Ramirez, second designate, and 
Dr. don Antonio Rivera Pel4ez, third designate, by action of the 
National Legislative Assembly of Guatemala in March of this year. 
The designates, elected for a period of a year, succeed to the presi- - 
dency in the order named in case of a vacancy during the presidential 
term, holding office until a new President can be elected by a special 
session of Congress. 

PANAMA 


ALFREDO San Mato.—Panama has recently been paying tribute 
to one of her distinguished sons, Alfredo San Malo, violin virtuoso, 
on whose accomplishments in the world of music every Panaman looks 
with justifiable pride. San Malo returned to his native country in 
the month of April after a long absence in Europe, where he was 
hailed by musical critics in Vienna, Berlin, Basle, Geneva, Paris, and 
London as a violinist of high rank and still further promise. 


PERU 


A NEW MINISTRY.—A presidential decree of the early part of May 
provides for the reorganization of the membership of the Peruvian 
cabinet as follows: President of the Council and Minister of Govern- 
ment and Police, Dr. Benjamin Huaman de los Heros; Minister of 
Foreign Relations, Dr. Pedro José Rada y Gamio; Minister of Justice, 
Worship, Education, and Charities, Dr. Matias Leon; Minister of 
War, Gen. José Luis Salmén; Minister of the Treasury and Com- 
merce, Manuel G. Masias; Minister of Promotion, Alfredo Mendiola; 
and Minister of Aviation, Rear Admiral Loayza. 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO MAY 15, 1929 








Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1929 
Review of commerce and industries for March, 1929___________-- Apr. 3 | George S. Messersmith, consul 
general at Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA 

Annual report on the commerce and industries for the year 1928_| Apr. 4 | Edward C. Trueblood, vice 

consul in charge, La Paz. 

Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. | Apr. 19 Do. 

31, 1929. 
BRAZIL 
Educational reform in Espirito Santo________2____---_---_----- Mar. 16 Be J. Clarke, vice consul at 
Victoria. 

Statement of the financial conditions of Florianopolis, State of | Mar. 19 | Fred D. Fisher, consul at San- 
Santa Catharina, financial year ended Dec. 31, 1928. tos. 

Financial condition of Joinville, fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1928--| Mar. 23 Do. 

Finances of the city of Bahia during 1928__________________---- Mar. 25 Howard Donovan, consul at 

ahia. 

Annual report on commerce and industries, Sao Paulo consular | Mar. 27 | C. R. Cameron, consul at Sao 
district, for the year 1928. Paulo. 

Annual report of the Santos consular district, for the year 1928___| Apr. 1 | Fred D. Fisher. 

The President’s 1928 message, and 1929 budget, for the State of | Apr. 9 | Nathaniel P. Davis, consul at 
Rio Grande do Norte. Pernambuco. 

Exposition of road-construction machinery equipment, mate- | Apr. 15 | Claude I. Dawson, consul 
rials, ete., in conjunction with the second Pan American general at Rio de Janeiro. 
Congress of Roads, to meet at Rio de Janeiro from Aug. 6 to 
31, 1929. 

Threatened condition of freight movement at Santos__-______-- Apr. 16 | Fred D. Fisher. 

Annual review of the Manaos district for year 1928__________-_-- Apr. 17 Gerald A. Drew, consul at 

Manaos. 

Curityba municipal budget and proposed loan-_-_-____---------- Apr. 19 | C. R. Cameron. 

New telephone rates at Rio de Janeiro____________-________---- ___do____} Claude I. Dawson. 

Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. | Apr. 20 Do. 

31, 1929. 
Public works and improvements in the State of Rio de Janeiro_-| Apr. 22 Do. 
IPATATI ARS GALE O alee kee acoder Mien es oe enon Ee Apr. 23 | C. R. Cameron. 
CHILE 
Review of the Antofagasta district for year ending Dec. 31, 1929.| Mar. 2 | Sidney H. Brown, jr., vice 
consul at Antofagasta. 
COLOMBIA 

The city of Cartagena to ask for loan and bids for the construc- | Apr. 26 | William P. Robertson, vice 
tion of a water supply system. consul at Cartagena. 

Review of the Santa Marta consular district for quarterended | Apr. 30 | Howard F. Diehl, vice consul 
Mar. 31, 1929. at Santa Marta. 

CUBA 

Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1928___| Mar. 20 Lda tecene, consul general at 

abana. 

Annual report of the Santiago de Cuba consular district for | Mar. 30 | Harry I. Nathan, consul at 
year 1928. Santiago de Cuba. 

Review of commerce and industries of Isle of Pines, quarter | Apr. 9 | John J. Coyle, vice consul at 
ended Mar. 31, 1929. Nueva Gerona. 

Commerce and industries of the Antilla consular district, | Apr. 10 | Horace J. Dickerson, consul at 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929. Antilla. 

Review of commerce and industries quarter ended March 31, | Apr. 15 | L. J. Keena. 

1929. 

Export of Cuban vegetables to the United States during | May 2 Do. 
second half of April, 1929. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929, of the Puerto Plata | Apr. 6| W. A. Bickers, consul at 
consular district. Puerto Plata. 

Customs and internal revenue for March, 1929____-_---------- Apr. 13 | Legation. 

Reduction in cable rates (all American cables) _-_--------------- Bead OBaS ae Dome 

Annual report of commerce and industries for the year 1928___| Apr. 16 | W. A. Bickers. 

Quarterly review of the Santo Domingo consular district -_--_- Apr. 17 | William B. Lawton, consul at 

Santo Domingo. 
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Reports received to May 15, 1929—Continued 











Subject Date Author 
ECUADOR | 
| _ 1929 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1928___. Mar. 30 | Harold D. Clum, consul in 
charge, Guayaquil. 
HONDURAS 
Annual report of the Puerto Cortes consular district, for year | Mar. 17 | Archer Woodford, vice consul 
b | at Puerto Cortes. 
Review of Tela consular district, calendar year, 1928__-________- | Mar. 30 | T. Monroe Fisher, vice consul 
| at Tela. 
February, 1929, report on commerce and industries___-_--_----- | Mar. 31| Geo. P. Shaw, consul at 
Tegucigalpa. 
Review of quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929, of Tela_________________ Apr. 10 | T. Monroe Fisher. 
Review of commerce and industries of Ceiba consular district, | Apr. 19 Nelson R. Park, consul at 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929. Ceiba. 
MEXICO 
Construction in the Monterrey consular district during 1928___| Apr. 29 | William E. Copley, vice consu ] 
at Monterrey. 
NICARAGUA | 
4 : | ae 
Commerce and industries of western Nicaragua, quarterended Apr. 5j| Christian Steger, consul at 
Mar. 31, 1929. Corinto. 
Review of the commerce and industries quarter ended Mar. 31, | Apr. 18 | Samuel J. Fletcher, consul at 
1929. ; Bluefields. 
Cash premiums offered for new coffee planting ---------_------ | Apr. 20 | Christian Steger. 
PANAMA | 
The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory dedicated ___-__------------ | Apr. 13 | Legation, Panama City. 
Review of the Colon consular district for quarter ended Mar. | Apr. 15 | Charles F. Payne, vice consul 
31, 1929. at Colon. 
PARAGUAY 
Annual report on the commerce and industries of Paraguay for | Mar. 27 | John B. Faust, vice consul in 
calendar year, 1928. charge, Asuncion. 
PERU 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar.31, Apr. 18 | George A. Makinson, consul in 
1929. charge, Callao-Lima. 
SALVADOR 
Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929-__-________--_--------- Apr. 7 | S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul at 
San Salvador. 
URUGUAY 
Government aid for agriculturists in Uruguay____-__-_-______- Mar. 18 | Nathan Scharritt, vice consul 
at Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of Ciudad Bolivar consular district quarter ended Mar. 31 | Robert Henderson, vice consul 
Mar. 31, 1929. at Cuidad Bolivar. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of the Caracas Apr. 22} H. M. Wolcott, consul at 


consular district for 1928. 
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GOVERNING:-BOARD-OF-THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
UNION 


Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Chairman 


Sefior Dr. HERNAN VELARDE, Vice Chairman 


ANTES NGINE,— 2 = Senor Don JuLi4n ENciso, 
1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D. C. 

Bolivia 2.5 os eee Senor Dr. Epuarpo Dirz pe Meptna, 
1746 Q Street, Washington, D. C. 

LBV AU LS ahs ee CNS 2 Snhr. Dr. Sytvino GuRGEL DO AMARAL, 
1704 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Chile te aes a ae Senior Dr. Cartos G. DAvita, 
2154 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Colombian ee Senor Dr. ENRIQUE OLAYA, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

Costaphica= eae Senor Dr. ManurL Castro QuESADA, 
1838 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Cubaeise seo eee Senor Dr. OrESTES FERRARA, 


2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Dominican Republic__Sefior Don ANGEL MORALES, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Ecuadorean Sefor Don Juan BarseEris, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

Guatemalaesa ae Senor Dr. Apr1an REcINOs, 
1614 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Fla i ihepee ee kc an eee M. Raovut Lizaire, 
2200 Q Street, Washington, D. C. 

Efondunass = eee Senor Don Cartos A. PERDomo, 
1414 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Mex Cos se ee eae Sefor Don Manvuet C. TéiuEz, 
2829 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

INGA BUE 3a Senor Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, 
2401 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

JEEP oeE Gals yes eee te eae we le Senor Dr. Ricarpo J. ALFARO, 
1535 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

SEWER been Sefor Don PasLto Max. YNSFRAN, 
The Brighton, Washington, D. C. 

Pers setae ee ee Sefior Dr. ALrreDO GonzALpz-PRaDA, 
2633 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Salyvadors= =e Sefior Dr. Caruos Letva, 
2601 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

United States__.____ Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Winteweyy 65 eee Sefior Dr. J. A. Mora, 
1317 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Weneziela =a ee Senior Dr. Cartos F. GrisantTI, 


1102 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 








Dr. Vicente Mejia Cloindres, President of Honduras (Frontispiece). 
Progress of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and 
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The International Railways of Central America____________________--_-- 
By F. Lavis, president of the International Railways of Central America. 


Colombia’s Highway-to-the-Sea______________________-_-------------- 


Meeting of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau___________--_-_-_---__-__- 


By Surg. Bolivar J. Lloyd, United States Public Health Service, Assistant to the Director, 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


Museumssin South: Americas. 225555 2925s eee ee ee eee 
By Laurence Vail Coleman, Director of the American Association of Museums. 


Minimum Wage Legislation in Mexico._______________________--------- 
By Rudolf Broda, Antioch College. 
Sculptures: bys Nicolas) Vieloz (Bhotographs) i225" 52) =e a ee ee eee 
United States Delegation to the Second Pan American Highway Con- 
gress; CPWotograplis)la sw ws ee yk, Sie ee pa eee Nee a ee Se 
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International Treaties and Relations__________________________-_-_--- 
Dominican Republic—Haiti— Paraguay. 


DYER UCU Bch als sae 8 AID 5 TE Sea SNS A a pea ae re eae 
Argentina—Ecuador—Dominican Republic. 


BAe TUNE WT @ esse nce ed eae ac CS Pca Nile UE cP EO BS Sa le te 
Brazil — Colombia — Cuba — Ecuador — Dominican Republic — Guatemala — Mexico — 
Peru — Uruguay. 
Inds tryaan ds Commerce ws So oe ee ae a ee es eee 
Bolivia Brazil Chile Colombia Cuba Haiti Panama — Peru — Venezuela. 








Communications and Transportation._-_-_____________________-_-_---_- 
Argentina — Bolivia Brazil Chile Colombia — Cuba — Ecuador — Mexico — Pan- 
ama — Peru — Salvador — Uruguay. 





Populationsand= Migration@issss eso) soak ea aes eae ee 
Chile—Colombia—Dominican Republic— Panama. 


Tah orvanG Ew liO Wires ess Se es ee Ne a Se a a ee ee NES Ne 
Bolivia—Haiti—Honduras. 


Economic and Financial Affairs__________________________________---- 
Argentina — Brazil — Costa Rica Cuba Haiti Paraguay — Salvador — Venezuela. 





Education and FinesArts: 222 02s pai ee eS ee ee el Se ee ee 

Brazil — Colombia — Ecuador — Haiti — Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — 
Pan American Republics — Salvador — United States — Uruguay — Venezuela. 
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HE first half of July marked two important advances in the 

work of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 

Bolivia and Paraguay: First, the announcement on July 2 

of the acceptance of the offer of the neutral commissioners, as a 

measure of conciliation, to prepare and submit to the delegations of 

Bolivia and Paraguay, plans for a settlement of the fundamental 

question of territorial jurisdiction; and second, the completion of the 

repatriation of the Bolivian and Paraguayan nationals held by the 

Governments of Paraguay and Bolivia, respectively, as the result of 
the events of December last. 

The connection of this commission with the International Con- 
ference of American States on Conciliation and Arbitration is note- 
worthy. The protocol creating the commission, signed at Washing- 
ton January 3, 1929, by representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay 
states ‘that, being moved by a spirit of peace, American harmony 
and brotherhood, the conference has offered its good offices to the 
Governments of the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay who, being 
animated by the same spirit, have accepted the same.”’ The first of 
the commission’s sessions “‘to establish the facts which have caused 
the recent conflicts which have unfortunately occurred” in the Chaco 
region was held at the Pan American Union on March 13, 1929, under 
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the chairmanship of the Secretary of State of the United States, the 
Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, who, in the course of his remarks on opening 
the session, said: ‘‘The work which you are to do is another concrete 
expression of that great and outstanding principle characteristic of 
the Western Hemisphere—namely, that every dispute, no matter how 
serious it may be, lends itself to the orderly processes of diplomacy, 
conciliation, mediation, and arbitration.” 

The above-mentioned protocol provided that the commission be 
composed as follows: 

“(a) Two delegates each from the Governments of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and 

‘“(b) One delegate appointed by the Governments of each of the 
following five American Republics: United States of America, Mexico, 
Colombia, Uruguay, and Cuba.” 

The commissioners named by the respective Governments were: 
Bolivia—Dr. David Alvéstegui; Dr. Enrique Finot. 
Colombia—Dr. Raimundo Rivas. 

Cuba—Dr. Manuel M4rquez Sterling. 

Mexico—Lic. Fernando Gonzalez Roa. 

Paraguay—Dr. Enrique Bordenave; Dr. Francisco C. Chaves. 
Uruguay—Gen. Guillermo Ruprecht. 

United States—Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy. 

Dr. Juan Vicente Ramirez was later appointed counselor of the 
delegation of Paraguay, and Dr. Enrique Velasco Galvarro legal 
adviser to the delegation of Bolivia. 

Brig. Gen. McCoy was chosen chairman of the commission at its 
first meeting. 

On announcing the assent of the delegations of Bolivia and Paraguay 
to the suggestion of the neutral commissioners that they prepare 
plans for a settlement of the fundamental question, the chairman of 
the commission made the following statement to those present at the 
plenary session: 


I am particularly happy to be able to-day to congratulate my distinguished 
colleagues, the commissioners of Bolivia and Paraguay, for having made possible 
this decisive step toward conciliation of the differences between them. I believe 
that they have thereby interpreted in its true meaning the purpose of the Pan 
American Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration, under the good auspices 
of which the protocol was signed creating this commission. May I be allowed 
also to express to my neutral colleagues my cordial felicitations on the loyalty 
and lofty spirit with which they have approached the negotiations that have led 
to this happy consummation, and on their constant solicitude for the honor and 
respective interests of the two countries. The American Republics, especially 
those having commissioners here have cause to look upon the work of my 
neutral colleagues with particular satisfaction, and I am delighted to make 
public acknowledgment of this debt of gratitude owed to you and your respective 
countries. 
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The official correspondence follows: 


NOTE FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE DELEGATION 
OF BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY, RESPECTIVELY 


Translation 
JuLy 2, 1929. 
EXCELLENCIES: 

On May 31st last, the undersigned had the honor to make to Your Excellen- 
cies, through His Excellency Dr. David Alvéstegui (Dr. Enrique Bordenave), as 
well as to Their Excellencies the commissioners for Paraguay (for Bolivia), 
through His Excellency Dr. Enrique Bordenave (Dr. David Alvéstegui), the 
following statement: 

The neutral commissioners consider it indispensable, in order to prevent 
further conflicts and establish conciliation on firm and permanent bases, to pro- 
cure a settlement of the fundamental question between the two countries. They 
trust that Their Excellencies the commissioners for Bolivia and Paraguay (for 
Paraguay and Bolivia), duly empowered by their Governments, authorize the 
neutral commissioners to prepare in a spirit of amity such plans for a settlement 
as they may consider appropriate to submit to them, it being understood that the 
adoption of this procedure does not imply the abandonment of the process of 
investigation now being conducted by the commission in pursuance of the pro- 
tocol of January 3, 1929. 

His Excellency Dr. David Alvéstegui (Dr. Enrique Bordenave) was kind 
enough then to inform me orally of his agreement with the foregoing. Accord- 
ingly, I now have the honor to request Your Excellencies to be so kind as to 
confirm that oral statement, in order that the neutral commissioners, who are 
animated by the deepest desire to aid in establishing perfect harmony between 
the two countries, may undertake that task, thus interpreting the unanimous 
and cordial aspiration of the Republics of this continent. 

Accept, Excellencies, the assurances of my most sincere consideration. 

F. R. McCoy. 


REPLY OF THE BOLIVIAN DELEGATION TO THE NOTE OF THE CHAIRMAN 
ON THE OFFER OF THE NEUTRAL COMMISSIONERS TO PREPARE AND 
SUBMIT, IN A SPIRIT OF AMITY, PLANS FOR A SETTLEMENT OF THE 
FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 


Translation 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1929. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

We have received the note that Your Excellency was kind enough to address 
to us on the 28th of the past month, requesting us to confirm the verbal assent 
given to you by one of the undersigned commissioners, at the interview held 
May 8Slst, last, to the suggestion of Their Excellencies the neutral commissioners 
that they make friendly proposals for the settlement of the territorial question 
at issue between Bolivia and Paraguay, since they consider it indispensable in 
order to prevent further conflicts and establish conciliation on firm and permanent 
bases. 

In reply to Your Excellency, and in view of the commendable intention ex- 
pressed by Their Excellencies the neutral commissioners to offer suggestions to 
the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay for the purpose of defining the terri- 
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torial question, without thereby hindering, in any wise, the procedure arising 
from the protocol of January 3d of this year, the delegation of Bolivia, duly em- 
powered by its Government, states: 

1. The protocol of January 3, 1929, shall be continued in full force, the activi- 
ties of investigation to proceed uninterruptedly. 

2. The friendly proposals of Their Excellencies the neutral commissioners 
bearing on the fundamental question shall only have unofficial and informal 
character and will be conducted outside the scope of the aforementioned protocol. 

3. The negotiations for an understanding shall be carried out within the term 
of six months fixed in the protocol to complete the task of the commission, after 
the expiration of which it shall render its verdict in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the protocol, whatever the result of the informal endeavors of Their 
Excellencies the neutral commissioners. 

We thus confirm and explain, in its true scope, the verbal statement recalled 
by Your Excellency and we take pleasure in emphasizing the special deference 
with which the Bolivian Government is willing to hear the friendly proposals 
of Their Excellencies the neutral commissioners, whose noble efforts and cordial 
aspirations it acknowledges and highly appreciates. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assur- 
ances of our highest and most distinguished consideration. 

Davin ALVESTEGUI. 
ENRIQUE FINOT. 


REPLY OF THE PARAGUAYAN DELEGATION TO THE NOTE OF THE CHAIR- 
MAN ON THE OFFER OF THE NEUTRAL COMMISSIONERS TO PREPARE 
AND SUBMIT IN A SPIRIT OF AMITY, PLANS FOR A SETTLEMENT OF 
THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 


Translation 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
July 1, 1929. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

We have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your note dated June 28 as 
follows: : 

“On May 31st last, the undersigned had the honor to make to Your Excel- 
lencies, through His Excellency Dr. Enrique Bordenave, as well as to Their 
Excellencies the commissioners for Bolivia, through His Excellency Dr. David 
Alvéstegui, the following statement: 

‘““The neutral commissioners consider it indispensable, in order to prevent 
further conflicts and establish conciliation on firm and permanent bases, to pro- 
cure a settlement of the fundamental question between the two countries. They 
trust that Their Excellencies the commissioners for Paraguay and for Bolivia, duly 
empowered by their Governments, authorize the neutral commissioners to pre- 
pare in a spirit of amity such plans for a settlement as they may consider appro- 
priate to submit to them, it being understood that the adoption of this procedure 
does not imply the abandonment of the process of investigation now being con- 
ducted by the commission in pursuance of the protocol of January 3, 1929. 

“His Excellency Dr. Enrique Bordenave was kind enough then to inform me 
orally of his agreement with the foregoing. Accordingly, I now have the honor 
to request Your Excellencies to be so kind as to confirm that oral statement, in 
order that the neutral commissioners, who are animated by the deepest desire 
to aid in establishing perfect harmony between the two countries, may undertake 
that task, thus interpreting the unanimous and cordial aspiration of the Republics 
of this continent.” 
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Witnesses as we are, until now, of the active endeavors of the neutral commis- 
sioners to restore the good friendship at present unfortunately shaken between 
our country and Bolivia; reliable witnesses as we are also of the equanimity and 
prudence with which they are carrying on their high and noble mission, our 
Government and its delegation accredited in Washington, not only grant the 
authorization requested in the terms of the note which we are answering, but we 
must be allowed again to acknowledge the generous sentiments which inspire the 
conduct of the commissioners. 

Confirming, therefore, the assent above expressed the delegation of Paraguay 
maintains categorically all the views formulated in the memorials it presented 
and if it does not now mention them in detail it is because, with the amplification 
of the powers of the commission, the matters that it deems to have been in its 
jurisdiction are not only not affected but on the contrary can be studied and 
decided more effectively and through a more comprehensive and broader procedure. 

We believe it is both our duty, and an obligation of justice, also to state on this 
occasion that all the Governments which have succeeded each other in directing 
the destinies of Paraguay have always shown their desire and made efforts for 
the definitive determination of the dividing line between the respective sovereign- 
ties of the two Republics in the vast territory of the Chaco, and the firm and 
lasting consolidation of the friendship and solidarity that should exist between 
the two for reasons of identity of origin and of common interests which must bind 
them inescapably in the future. 

Expressing our wishes that the distinguished neutral members of the com- 
mission may obtain in their task the entire success to which their great purposes 
entitle them and promising our loyal cooperation within the standards indicated 
to us by our duty, we renew to the chairman the assurances of our highest and 
most distinguished consideration. 

Francisco C. CHAVES. 
ENRIGUE BORDENAVE. 


NOTE OF THE CHAIRMAN TO THE DELEGATIONS OF BOLIVIA AND OF 
PARAGUAY IN ANSWER TO THEIR NOTES OF JULY 1 


Translation 
WasuHinaton, D. C., 
July 2, 1929. 
EXCELLENCIES: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the note dated July 1st, wherein 
Your Excellencies were kind enough to answer mine of June 28th, last. 

In the name of the commissioners for Mexico, Colombia, Uruguay, and Cuba, 
and in my own, it affords me great pleasure to acknowledge the new evidence of a 
lofty sprit of Americanism given by your Government, through Your Excellencies, 
in accepting our friendly offer. At the moment of undertaking the task of pre- 
paring, for submission to Your Excellencies, plans for a settlement of the funda- 
mental question between Bolivia and Paraguay, for which purpose we regard the 
two nations as being in the same position, we entertain the hope of thus con- 
tributing to the lasting understanding between these Republics which the neutral 
commissioners are actively seeking. 

The neutral commissioners have noted carefully the matters set forth in the 
note of Your Excellencies which are considered pertinent to the work undertaken 
by them and they deem this task to be distinct from the work which belongs to 
the commission as a whole. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellencies the assur- 
ances of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 

Frank R. McCoy. 
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The repatriation of the Bolivian and Paraguayan nationals beld by 
the Governments of Paraguay and Bolivia, respectively, as the 
result of the events of December last, took place pursuant to the 
following resolution, adopted May 13, 1929: 


In view of the initiative of the neutral commissioners, seconded by those from 
Bolivia and Paraguay in agreement with their respective Governments, author- 
izing the commission to undertake the exchange of nationals from one country 
detained by the Government of the other, as a consequence of the happenings of 
December last, 

The commission resolves: 

To take over the negotiations for the repatriation of the Bolivian nationals 
detained by the Government of Paraguay, and the Paraguayan nationals detained 
by the Government of Bolivia, as a consequence of the happenings of December 
last. 


The president of the commission then appointed a subcommission 
on the repatriation of nationals, with General Ruprecht, of Uruguay, 
as president, and with one delegate each from Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Doctor Finot represented Bolivia and Doctor Chaves, Paraguay, on 
this subcommission. Captain Ridgway, of the Secretariat General, 
acted as secretary. 

At the plenary session held on May 24, 1929, the commission passed 
the following resolution on measures to effect the repatriation of the 
aforesaid nationals: 


The commission unanimously agrees to adopt the report of the subcommittee 
on repatriation under the chairmanship of the commissioner for Uruguay, and 
to take such steps as are necessary for effecting the repatriation of Bolivian and 
Paraguayan nationals, pursuant to the provisions of said report, which is herein- 
after reproduced verbatim: 

The subcommittee entrusted with the question of repatriating the nationals 
now being held, after several exchanges of views, has been able to secure a 
perfect and happy understanding between the commissioners of the parties, 
and is able to report the result of its endeavors as follows: 

The delegations of Bolivia and Paraguay, with the consent and under 
authority of their respective Governments, agree to have the repatriation 
of their respective nationals now being held by the other Government as a 
consequence of the events of December last, effected in the following 
manner: 

1. The exchange covers all Paraguayan nationals now being held by the 
Government of Bolivia and all the Bolivian nationals now being held by the 
Government of Paraguay. 

2. The Government of Bolivia shall take all necessary steps in order that 
the Paraguayan nationals, now being held at Villa Montes, leave for Formosa 
on the date to be determined by the commission. 

3. Those nationals shall be escorted by a representative of the Bolivian 
Government. 

4. The route to be followed is subject to the authorization granted by 
the Argentine Government, from which it shall be requested, together with 
measures for the guarding of the nationals detained throughout their trip 
on Argentine territory and during their stay in Formosa and until they are 
delivered to the Paraguayan authorities by the commission. 
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5. A committee named by this commission shall arrange with the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia and of the Argentine Republic to receive in Formosa the 
nationals now held by Bolivia, and in turn shall deliver them to the repre- 
sentative of Paraguay to be conducted to their own country. 

Said reception shail take place in the presence of a representative of the 
Paraguayan Government for the purpose of identifying the nationals 
detained. 

That deputized committee shall be formed by the Military Attaché to 
the United States Embassy in Argentina and by a representative of the 
Argentine Government. 

6. The Government of Paraguay shall take all the necessary steps in 
order that the Bolivian nationals now being held at Villa Hayes leave for 
Corumba on the date to be determined by the commission. 

7..These nationals shall be escorted by a representative of the Para- 
guayan Government, under whose guard they will remain until their arrival 
in Corumba. 

8. The determination of the place in Corumba where the transfer will 
be effected is subject to the authorization to be granted by the Brazilian 
Government, which will also be requested to adopt measures for guarding 
the Bolivian nationals during their stay at Corumba until the committee 
turns them over to the Bolivian authorities. 

9. In Corumba the representative of the Paraguayan Government shall 
proceed to turn over the nationals detained to a committee deputized by 
the commission, under whose guard they shall remain until further decision 
by the commission, which shall in turn deliver them to the Bolivian repre- 
sentative for transportation to their own country. 

Said delivery shall take place in the presence of a representative of the 
Bolivian Government for the purpose of identifying the nationals detained. 

That deputized committee shall be formed by the Military Attaché to the 
United States Embassy in Brazil and by a representative of the Brazilian 
Government. 

10. Both the expenses incident to the transportation to and stay in 
Formosa of the detained Paraguayan nationals, until they are turned over 
to the Paraguayan authorities, and those arising from the transportation 
to and stay in Formosa of the deputized committee, shall be defrayed by 
the Government of Bolivia. 


Owing to the difficulties of transportation and the necessity of 
perfecting local arrangements, repatriation was not completed until 
July 8, when the Bolivian officers and men who were captured by 
Paraguayan forces at the taking of Fort Vanguardia on December 5 
last and subsequently detained, were delivered under the supervision 
of Maj. Lester Baker, United States Military Attaché at Rio de 
Janeiro, to representatives of their own Government at Puerto Suarez. 
This event marked the successful completion by the commission of 
one of the first important steps in effecting conciliation between the 
two contending countries. Repatriation of the Paraguayan nationals 
similarly detained by Bolivia following their capture at the Para- 
guayan Fort Boqueron on December 6 was completed at Formosa on 
June 30 under the supervision of Capt. Edmond C. ne United 
States Military Attaché at Buenos Aires. 
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As reported by the two attachés, who were locally in charge of the 
repatriation, both groups were received and delivered in excellent 
condition and without incident. Bolivians and Paraguayans alike 
reported the best of treatment during their long period of detention. 

Repatriation was effected with the assistance and cooperation of 
the Argentine and Brazilian Governments, respectively, through 
whose territories it was necessary for the repatriates and their con- 
ductors to pass in order to reach their own countries. On July 10 
the thanks of the commission were formally conveyed to both Argen- 
tina and Brazil through their respective embassies in Washington, as 
also to the Secretary of State of the United States. 

To the Secretary of State the chairman wrote, in part, as follows: 


The commission undertook the task in a sincere desire to assist both countries 
in removing all obstacles to the fulfillment of their earnest aspiration, and indeed 
that of the Americas, to consolidate their neighborly relations through the pacific 
settlement of any controversies between them. To discharge this duty it ap- 
pointed a subcommittee on repatriation, which under the able chairmanship of 
the commissioner for Uruguay, Gen. Guillermo Ruprecht, and through the neutral 
committees deputized at Formosa and Corumba, acquitted itself in a manner 
deserving of the highest commendation. 





THE COMPLETION OF THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE 
RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF GUATEMALA AND SALVADOR 








(In connection with the opening of the new link of the International Railways of Central America and of the 
Pan American Railway, described below, an interesting ceremony took place at the Pan American Union. 
This is mentioned on pp. 799 to 800 of this issue —Editor’s note.) 


By F. Lavis 


President of the International Railways of Central America 


N July of this year the connecting link of the International 
Railways of Central America between Zacapa, in Guatemala, 
and San Salvador, Santa Ana, and Ahuachapan, in Salvador, 

uniting the railway lines in Guatemala with those in Salvador, was 
opened to traffic. 

The importance of this connection can hardly be exaggerated, 
serving as it does to tie the railway systems of the two countries 
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together, forming a strong bond of union between these two sister 
Republics, and giving the Republic of Salvador a direct connection 
with the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic seaboard. 

Formerly Salvador had practical access to the Pacific coast and 
the rest of the world only through the unprotected open road- 
steads at Acajutla and La Libertad, and even at these ports all of 
its coffee for export and all of its imports have to be handled by 
lighters between the shore and the ships. <A few years ago the lines 
of the International Railways established connection between the 
capital, San Salvador, the rich coffee districts of Santa Ana and 
Ahuachapan, and the protected port of La Union (Cutuco) on the 
Bay of Fonseca at the southerly end of the Republic. There ocean- 
going steamers come alongside the railway company’s pier, and the 
transfer of merchandise directly from railway cars to steamer and 
from steamer to cars has been made possible. That this service, 
avoiding the difficulties, dangers, and expense of the lighterage 
service at Acajutla and La Libertad, is appreciated by the commercial 
interests of Salvador is shown by the yearly increases in exports of 
coffee via La Union, the record of which is as follows: 











Bags of coffee (155 
pounds) 
Per cent 
Season Shipped of total 
Total crop from 
La Union 

AE 2 Bi x Gh RENE ee Lee De eae 712,000 | 183, 000 25. 7 
I 2 Geert hae a Tet Jess epg ae le hi a 505, 000 156, 000 30. 9 
SN Dif Sept peers ne: aa Ue ease ep 775, 000 342, 000 44.1 
OZ. SE 2 OR Pies hatin bey ease tan Gein ia Rae tse es 557, 000 262, 000 47. 0 














The production and marketing of coffee is by far the greatest source 
of revenue to both Guatemala and Salvador, and inasmuch as the 
market for this crop is in the United States and Europe, transporta- 
tion is a vital feature in this most important interest of these coun- 
tries, as indeed it is of all the countries of Central and South America 
whose products must reach a foreign market. The growth and 
development of transportation is, therefore, a matter of supreme 
interest. 

Both Guatemala and Salvador have shown the greatest foresight 
and statesmanship in their encouragement of transportation enter- 
prises and especially in their cooperation with the International 
Railways in the establishment of this system, which not only unites 
the two countries but which forms the backbone of their transporta- 
tion system, reaching as it does almost all of the important cities and 
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centers of production, besides affording access to the only protected 
harbors on both the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, previously inacces- 
sible to the commerce of these countries. 

The experience of Salvador in connection with the shipment of its 
coffee via Cutuco, with its pier and protected harbor, compares with 
the experience of Guatemala in shipping its coffee via Puerto Barrios. 

Shipments of coffee through Puerto Barrios during the past few 
years have been as follows: 





Total tons} Amount 
Season of coffee | via Puerto| Per cent 
produced Barrios 








LODSe OO D4 Mertens ard SN ee 49, 200 10, 132 21 
LODARCONIOD He een Se EON ee 44, 643 9, 375 21 
TOD; Et OR LOD Geer meme a: sy uuees See Ley ae 48, 737 19, 582 40 
NODC to mlOD (eee swede a NRE eae 46,893 | 21, 571 46 
OD ETO mOD Soman mols Dnee ELC Lem Rem 57, 401 35, 015 61 

















With the placing in service of the new line between Zacapa in 
Guatemala and San Salvador, which line reaches the heart of the 
Salvadorean coffee country at Santa Ana and Ahuachapan, it is 
expected that a large proportion of the Salvadorean coffee will be ex- 
ported via Puerto Barrios, thus saving from one to two or three weeks 
in shipments to New Orleans, New York, and Europe as compared 
with the time necessary for shipment and transshipment via Panama. 
Imports to Salvador, expecially those from the United States, and 
even more especially those from the Middle West and Mississippi 
Valley passing through New Orleans, will also undoubtedly seek 
this route, as will, of course, all passengers between Salvador and the 
United States and Europe and between the two countries. 

The lines of the International Railways make connection with 
those of Mexico at the border between Guatemala and that country, 
and there is therefore now established direct rail connection between 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador. 

By developments such as those of the International Railways in 
Guatemala and Salvador, where the lines have been built in the first 
instance to develop the commerce of the countries themselves and 
to carry their products to the markets of the world and then gradually 
extended to the borders, the old dream of a Pan American railway 
will be realized. By this means, also, the dream will become a real- 
ity by practical, economic business methods rather than by attempts to 
realize the idea of building a through line from the United States to 
Cape Horn. 

With the completion of the new line, the International Railways 
will have in operation some 800 miles of main line and branches and 
nearly 900 miles of track. The company is incorporated in the United 
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States and is capitalized at approximately $75,000,000. It has an 
enviable record of payment without default or delay of the interest 
on its funded debt and preferred stock. 

The system in Guatemala is composed of lines formerly known as 
the Guatemala Northern (later the Guatemala Railway), running 
from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City; the Guatemala Central, 
from Guatemala City to San Jose and Mazatenango; the Occidental; 
and the Ocos Railroads. The two latter were united in 1913 by the 
construction of the so-called Pan American Extension from Caballo 
Blanco on the Occidental to Ayutla on the border of Mexico. All 


F. LAVIS 


President of the International 
Railways of Central Amer- 
ica 





these lines were consolidated under the name of the International 
Railways of Central America by Mr. Minor C. Keith in 1912, the 
construction of the Salvadorean lines from Cutuco to San Salvador 
being carried out during this period and the next succeeding years. 

The backbone of the railway system of the two Republics is now 
completed with the inauguration of the connecting link to Salvador, 
but it is the intention of the management to build such further 
extensions, branches, etc., as the business and future development of 
these and adjacent countries warrants or makes necessary. 

The increasing prosperity of the two countries is reflected in the 
yearly increases in revenue of the railways, which for the past few 
years have been as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 
ON THE LINE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
RAILWAYS OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 


Upper: This view, taken at a 
point between Zacapa, Gua- 
temala, and the Salvado- 
rean-Guatemalan bound- 
ary, gives an idea of the 
rugged country traversed 
by the railroad. Lower: 
Construction of one of the 
longer bridges on the re- 
cently completed link of the 
railway. 





Courtesy of F. Lavis 
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Courtesy of F. Lavis. 





Courtesy of F. Lavis. 


THE BANANA INDUSTRY IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Upper: Loading bananas on a plantation of the United Fruit Co. Lower: Steamer at Puerto Barrios, 
taking on a cargo of bananas by means of mechanical loaders 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS IN SALVADOR 


Upper: Bridge over the Rio Lempa. Lower: A curve on the railroad. At this point the river was 
diverted into a new channel and the old river bed utilized for the railroad line 
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STELAE AT QUIRIGUA, GUATEMALA 


This group of three stelae is at the Maya ruins of Quirigud, on the line of the International Railways 








Operating and 
Year ending Dec. 31— | Gross revenues ! | all expenses and | Net after taxes 
taxes 
92 ORE ae eats es eS $3, 798, 007. 80 $2, 350, 048. 06 $1, 447, 959. 74 
UNO 2 lees eer Se ees ee 3, 818, 611. 94 2, 479, 619. 98 1, 338, 991. 96 
iO) 2:2 iets eso Sse ea 4, 036, 801. 29 2, 629, 678. 06 1, 407, 123. 23 
TG aaa ese ee ee 4, 431, 914. 85 2, 640, 253. 52 1, 791, 661. 33 
9 2 ie psa, eer 5, 360, 453. 38 3, 181, 857. 05 2, 178, 596. 33 
1D 2 Oe es rere eto abe 6, 485, 379. 46 4, 120, 385. 04 2, 364, 994. 42 
O26 Bierce ase eine ee 7, 308, 507. 71 4, 702, 841. 42 2, 605, 666. 29 
2 fee eae eal arash 7, 462, 769. 63 4, 670, 704. 43 2, 792, 065. 20 
ALO 2S eo ee a Siar ool 8, 407, 188. 61 5, 338, 925. 24 3, 068, 263. 37 











1 From all sources. 


This very splendid showing is, of course, due in great part to the 
excellent coffee crops and the good prices which have been obtained 
for this product and in part to the development of the banana business 
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by the United Fruit Co. This latter operates one of its largest planta- 
tions along the lines of the railway, for the first 60 miles out of Puerto 
Barrios, shipping now some 6,000,000 stems a year from that port 
and nearly 1,000,000 stems a year from Pacific ports of Guatemala. 
It is due also to the fact that there is the most cordial cooperation 
between the Governments, the coffee growers, the merchants, and the 
railways, and especially to the stability of the Governments, which 
are established on truly democratic lines. 

It is expected that the completion of this new link will further 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two countries. The 
railways look forward to further extensions of their lines in Central 
America as opportunities occur and when such extensions can be 
built to the mutual advantage of the Governments, commerce, and 
the railways. 

The subject should not be left without reference to the rapidly 
growing tourist travel to these countries. Passengers from both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts via the ships of the United Fruit Co. and 
the Panama Mail Steamship Co. find a great deal of interest and pleas- 
ure in the beautiful scenery of the country between the coast and the 
capitals, which are at 2,000 feet and 5,000 feet elevation for Salvador 
and Guatemala, respectively, the interesting Indian populations 
with their colorful and artistic textiles which they manufacture on 
homemade looms, and the remains of the pre-Aztec and Mayan 
civilizations. 

Lakes Amatitlan and Atitlan, with the surrounding volcanoes, can 
easily claim rivalry with the Canadian Rockies and the Alps of 
Switzerland for beauty and ruggedness of scenery. 
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GOLD SPIKES COMMEMORATING COMPLETION OF RAILROAD UNITING GUATE- 
MALA AND SALVADOR 


These spikes were presented to the Presidents of Guatemala and Salvador, through the diplomatic 
representatives in Washington of those Republics, at a ceremony which took place at the Pan American 
Union on June 27, 1929 














HE famous Highway-to-the-Sea now under construction from 
Medellin, capital of the richly productive coffee-growing and 
mining Department of Antioquia, to the Bay of Uraba on the 

Caribbean Sea is generally considered one of the most important 
construction projects ever undertaken in the Republic of Colombia. 

Antioquia, situated in the north central portion of the Republic, 
has been for generations the most progressive as well as the richest of 
the Colombian Departments. The wealth of the Department has 
doubled in a decade and its coffee production is steadily increasing. 
The great handicap under which the Department has struggled for 
years has been that of utterly inadequate transport facilities for 
moving the coffee crop to the coast, and of effecting importations 
from the sea to Medellin. The more or less constant freight conges- 
tion at the Atlantic ports of Barranquilla and Cartagena, and the 
uncertain, costly navigation on the Rio Magdalena, have all acted as 
a tremendous barrier to the rapidly growing commercial movement 
into and out of the Department. 

The critically serious transport situation occurring in 1924-25, a 
period in which river traffic on the Magdelana was virtually paralyzed 
and suspended for weeks, because of low water, brought matters to a 
head in 1926, at which time intelligent public opinion of all classes 
was directed to the question of the Department’s undertaking the 
construction of a modern motor road from Medellin to the sea. 

The Departmental Assembly unanimously enacted legislation 
authorizing the Government to contract a loan and commence the 
building of this Highway-to-the-Sea. Few public works projects in 
Latin America enjoyed the popular enthusiasm and support of all 
classes of people which were evidenced in the preliminary stages of 
this great public work—obra redentora, as it was termed throughout 
Antioquia and Colombia; ‘‘a work which was to emancipate Antio- 
quia from dependence on the Magdalena River.” 

The Carretera al Mar is one of the most difficult engineering and 
construction projects yet undertaken in Colombia—a country which 
to-day is carrying out a great number of difficult and costly railroad 
projects. The highway leaves Medellin at an elevation of 5,000 feet 
above sea level and ascends for 25 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 
mile) to surmount the Central Cordillera at an elevation of 8,600 feet 








1 All illustrations in this article are published by courtesy of the Minister of Colombia in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Enrique Olaya. 
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COLOMBIA’S HIGHWAY-TO-THE-SEA 


A picturesque view of a completed section of the highway, one of the most important construction 
projects ever undertaken in the Republic 


above sea level. From here the line follows a development for nearly 
100 kilometers, descending to and crossing the Rio Cauca near the 
old city of Antioquia at an elevation of 1,000 feet above sea level. 
From the Cauca the road ascends again to pass over the Western 
Cordillera at an elevation of 8,400 feet, taking a downward route to 
the sea, 125 kilometers distant. The terminus is Nicocli, a point on 
the Bay of Uraba, where a modern port will be built. All labor has 
been recruited locally and on several occasions reached a peak of 
7,000 men. From any viewpoint the Carretera al Mar is one of the 
most formidable construction enterprises ever undertaken in Latin 
America. The tremendous efforts required during the early con- 
struction period to reach any part of the line, due to its inaccessi- 
bility, the ruggedness and wildness of the country traversed, has 
perhaps made the work unique even in South America where so often 
construction undertakings are accompanied by excessively difficult 
transportation. 

The entire route of the highway is extremely picturesque, espe- 
cially that of the mountainous section, three-quarters of the entire 
length. The descent from the summit of the Central Cordillera to 





COLOMBIA’S NEW HIGHWAY 


Upper: A point where the road has been cut out of the mountain slope. Lower: A filled-in section in 
the mountainous region 





COLOMBIA’S HIGHWAY-TO-THE-SEA 


Upper: A stretch of road traversing comparatively level country. Lower: The Volcana bridge 


COLOMBIA’S HIGH WAY-TO-THE-SEA HAD 


the Cauca River and the ascent for the crossing of the Western 
Cordillera through one of the most jagged mountain ranges of South 
America, presents unsurpassed views for the traveller but, at the 
same time, engineering and construction difficulties and problems of 
the first magnitude. 

A well-known firm with headquarters in New York City has the 
general contract for the Medellin-Dabeiba section, 200 kilometers 
(125 miles), and during the past year it has also conducted location 
surveys from the Dabeiba section to the proposed port of Necocli. 
The engineering construction staff has been composed principally of 
Colombians and Americans, with the former predominating. John 
H. Caton was chief engineer for the contractors from 1927 until April, 
1929, having been succeeded at that time by Mr. H. R. Faison. Dr. 
Eduardo Orozco, of Medellin, is chief engineer for the Highway-to- 
the-Sea Commission, the President of which is Gen. Pedro J. Berrio, 
governor of the Department. 
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A CULVERT ON THE ROAD 











By Surgeon Botivar J. Luoynp, 


United States Public Health Service, 
Assistant to the Director, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


URSUANT to a resolution adopted by the Eighth Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference at Lima, Peru, October, 1927, and 
in response to the call of the Director, Surg. Gen. Hugh 5S. 

Cumming, the officers and members of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau met at the Pan American Union in Washington, May 27 to 
June 8, 1929, in their first administrative session. 

Greetings were extended by the Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, and by Surgeon General Cumming, to 
which appropriate responses were made by the visiting members. 
There were present Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Director; Dr. Mario G. 
Lebredo, Vice Director, of Cuba; Dr. Solén Nifiez F., of Costa Rica; 
Dr. Ramon Baez Soler, of the Dominican Republic; Dr. Justo F. 
Gonzalez, of Uruguay; Dr. Joaio Pedro de Albuquerque, of Brazil; 
Dr. Bolivar J. Lloyd, Assistant to the Director; and Dr. John D. 
Long, traveling representative. 

Expressions of regret were sent to the Honorary Director, Dr. Carlos 
Enrique Paz Sold4n and to the secretary, Dr. Sebastian Lorente, 
both of Lima, Peru, because of their unavoidable absence. 

The members of the bureau were received by the Secretary of 
State, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, on May 29, and by His Excellency 
President Herbert Hoover, on June 3. They were invited to attend 
and participated in the annual conference of the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service with the State health officers 
which took place on June 3 and 4. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Sixth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference there were prepared and adopted aconstitution and statutes 
with regulations governing the internal administration of the bureau. 
These statutes and regulations are immediately effective, but are 
subject to approval or revision by the Ninth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference which is to be held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, at some 
future date not yet determined. 
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Among the resolutions approved by the bureau the following are 
of interest: 

1. A resolution calling for a meeting of the directors of health of all 
the American Republics to take place in Washington in the year 
1931, the date to be subsequently announced. 

2. A resolution requesting the sanitary authorities of each Ameri- 
can Republic to submit a report of the classification of their ports in 
accordance with chapter 4 of the Pan American Sanitary Code. By 
way of explanation it may be said that this report, in accordance 
with the dispositions of the Code, requires a statement of whether or 
not plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, or typhus fever (the two 
later in epidemic form) exists in the port or vicinity. Ports are also 
to be classified with regard to the existence of facilities for the treat- 
ment of vessels infected with one or another of these diseases. 

3. A resolution suggesting to the sanitary authorities of the various 
Republics the adoption of the model bill of health prescribed by the 
Pan American Sanitary Code. 

4. A resolution directing that identic letters be sent to the chiefs 
of diplomatic missions accredited in Washington and to the directors 
of health of the various Republics, inviting their attention to the 
necessity of complying with the provisions of chapter 2, and especially 
Section II of this chapter, of the Pan American Sanitary Code relating 
to the reporting of plague, cholera, and yellow fever, and the measures 
taken to prevent the spread of these diseases when they exist in any 
Republic. 

5. A resolution recognizing the importance of alimentation in the 
nutrition of the human being, and recommending that the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau take steps to interest the various Govern- 
ments in the dietetic habits of their people, and also in a study of the 
sources of food available with a view of disseminating the informa- 
tion obtained for the benefit of all concerned. 

6. A resolution inviting attention to the constant and disturbing 
increase in cancer, and to the fact that the diminution in the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis which has been attained in some countries has 
not been realized in others, and further recommending that the Pan 
American Sanitary Bulletin continue to publish pertinent data with 
regard to these two diseases. 

7. A resolution with regard to plague and yellow fever which reads 
as follows: 

The Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, after studying 


the available data on the presence of bubonic plague and yellow fever in the 
Western Hemisphere, adopts the following resolutions: 
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1. BUBONIC PLAGUE 


Whereas bubonic plague exists at present in at least six American Republics, 
and since the extension of the disease from some of those Republics to other 
countries has been proved, and 

Whereas, on account of the increased means of transportation and the more 
rapid communications, there is now more danger for noninfected countries than 
in previous times, and 

Whereas, among the most efficient means of protecting noninfected countries, 
one of the most important is the prompt and accurate reporting of all cases that 
may develop: 

Resolved: 

(a) To recognize the efforts made by the infected countries in order to eradicate 
the disease. ; 

(b) To recommend the ratification of the Pan American Sanitary Code to 
those American countries which have not ratified it as yet in order to assure 
noninfected countries that the measures applied will conform to methods univer- 
sally recognized as efficient and to protect at the same time the interests of 
infected countries. 

(c) To request infected countries which are not reporting their cases with 
promptness and accuracy to do so, as otherwise noninfected countries will feel 
compelled to protect themselves in the best possible way but w.thout feeling 
sure of the efficiency of their measures through the lack of useful data which 
facilitate international commerce when they are furnished. 


2. YELLOW FEVER 


(a) To extend a vote of congratulation to the sanitary authorities of the 
Republic of Brazil for the extraordinary efforts made and the energy they have 
shown in combating yellow fever. 

(b) To recognize the fact that the presence of yellow fever cases in this hemis- 
phere constitutes a potential danger to other countries and to recommend to all 
countries where yellow fever has been present, either recently or previously, to 
make careful studies of all recent and old foci as well as of neighboring commu- 
nities in order to ascertain that there are no overlooked foci and thus prevent 
unexpected outbreaks. 

(c) To call the attention of sanitary authorities to the fact that the rapidity of 
modern means of communications may facilitate in some cases a more rapid 
extension of the disease than means previously in use. 

(d) To suggest that in campaigns for eradication and in epidemiological studies 
of yellow fever (because of the imperative need of controlling the disease as 
soon as possible) there should be utilized all available means, both Governmental 
and cooperative. 


Upon the conclusion of the work of the conference a vote of thanks 
was tendered Surg. Gen. Hugh S. Cumming, Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, for the tact with which he presided over 
its sessions, and to the Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, for his kindness in furnishing a place of meeting for 
the sessions of the bureau and for numerous other courtesies extended. 














(The following article is based upon the introductory chapters of a Directory of Museums in South America 
by Laurence Vail Coleman, director of the American Association of Museums. This book, which is soon to 
appear, has been prepared as a complimentary offering of the association to its many museum correspondents 
in Latin America. Mr. Coleman is greatly to be congratulated on this work—a pioneer in its field—and 
which will prove invaluable to all those interested in closer cultural relations between the Americas. The author, 
it should be added, made a trip to South America in order to gather material for the volume and to develop 
closer relations between museums in all the Americas. Several illustrations which accompany this article are 
also taken from the directory, by courtesy of Mr. Coleman.—Editor’s note.) 


By Laurence Vain CoLEMAN 


Director of the American Association of Museums 


HERE are 100 museums in the 10 Republics of South America. 

In arriving at this number, a few teaching collections in 

colleges or universities may have been overlooked, but quite 

surely there have been no more serious oversights. The association 

of museums in North America is now in communication with most of 

these neighbor institutions to the south, and it is an occasion for 

mutual congratulation among the museums of the New World that 
closer relations of helpfulness and good will are being established. 

The total number of museums in South America includes about 
35 institutions which may be ranked as large or notably active. 
By visiting the 10 capital cities of the continent one can find nearly 
two-thirds of all the museums, including 26 of the principal ones. 
Some of the remaining third are in communities near Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro; others are in cities in the interior of Argentina 
or along the coast of Brazil; the remaining few are widely scattered 
on the west coast. 

Inquiring as to the fields of all these museums, one discovers that 
67 are devoted to a single subject—22 to natural history, 7 to anthro- 
pology (archeology or ethnology), 18 to history, 14 to art, and 6 to 
commerce or agriculture. Of the remaining 33 museums, about half 
treat either natural history or history together with anthropology, 
and the rest are more or less general museums, of which four are 
devoted exclusively to school service. 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS 


There are 58 national museums, of which 51 are to be found in 
the capital cities. These numbers include large public museums and 
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also some 25 collections belonging to national universities or other 
Government establishments. The public museums are of broad 
educational usefulness to the people and are highly regarded. Most 
of the university museums are devoted to immediate purposes of 
teaching, but some of them are also of general interest and fulfill 
important missions for the public good. 

Directing attention to the public museums, one discovers that 
each of the five larger capitals—Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tiago, Montevideo, and Lima—has three separate national museums 
for art, history, and natural history. Also, in these cities there are 





Copyright by Brown & Dawson. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CHILE, SANTIAGO 


A museum of natural history and archaeology 


other national museums, as, for example, the Mitre Museum in Buenos 
Aires, the Institute for Commercial Expansion and the Naval Museum 
in Rio de Janeiro, the Bolivarian Museum and the Museum of 
Peruvian Archeology in Lima, and the Archeological Museum in 
Santiago. Each of the five smaller capitals—Bogota, Caracas, La 
Paz, Asuncion and Quito—has a single museum of somewhat general 
scope, except that Caracas has the Commercial Museum in addition 
to its conjoined national museums. 

Departments or establishments of several national governments 
maintain small special museums in their respective capitals. Geo- 
logical collections at Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Lima, a musuem 
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of economic resources at Santiago, and a numismatic collection at 
Lima are accounted for in this way. There is also the admirable 
little museum of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute at Rio de Janeiro. 
These special museums are maintained as technical records or to 
preserve the materials for research. 

Located in cities other than the capitals are seven national museums, 
but only the one at Valparaiso is independent. The other six belong 
to universities or other teaching institituons, although two of them, 
as will be noted presently, are of first rank and function in many 
respects as public museums. 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, AND MUNICIPAL MUSEUMS 


In Brazil several of the States have museums. The Museum of 
Sao Paulo and the Goeldi Museum at Belem, or Para, are large insti- 
tutions; and smaller ones are located in Manaos, Porto Alegre, Sao 
Paulo, Sao Salvador, and Ytu. In Argentina there is a strong devel- 
opment of provincial museums with art conspicuously represented 
among the 10 institutions of this class. Peru has an archeological 
museum maintained by the Department of Lambayeque, which com- 
pletes the list. 

Municipal museums are eight in number. Of these, Argentina has 
four, and Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay have one each. All of 
these city museums are notable and important. Two of them are 
especially active—namely, the Municipal Museum of Fine Arts at 
Rosario and the Municipal Museum of Guayaquil. Rosario is about 
to provide a splendid new edifice for the former of these institutions, 
and a career of great usefulness is foreshadowed. 


UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, AND SCHOOL MUSEUMS 


Two universities have large museums with buildings of their own. 
These are the National University of La Plata, with its Museum of 
La Plata, and the National University of Buenos Aires, with the Eth- 
nographical Museum. Both of these museums stand in the first rank 
of public institutions. They are equipped with collections of out- 
standing significance, and are notably active in research and educa- 
tion. The one is concerned with natural history and anthropology 
and the other, as its name implies, is devoted to ethnology. 

The University of San Marcos, at Lima, and the Central University 
of Quito have museums of archeology and natural history within their 
own walls. The University of Cuzco has a museum of archeology, 
and two other universities—those at Tucuman, Argentina, and 
Merida, Venezuela—have museums of natural history. Further 
inquiry would doubtless reveal other teaching collections. 
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The medical schools at Buenos Aires and lima each have more 
than one museum. One of the three collections at the former medical 
school is of especial interest because of the remarkable character of 
its installation. This is the Museum of Normal Anatomy, occupying 
two rooms and presenting within this compass a masterly exposition 
of the human body. It could well be the model for many public 
museum exhibits in this field. 

~ Technical school museums are recorded for Sabie. La Paz, and 
Ouro Preto. : 





Courtesy of Laurence Vail Coleman. 


THE SCHOOL AND MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RIO DE JANEIRO 


One of the imposing public buildings in the Brazilian capital and the depository of one of the finest art 
collections of South America 


College or institute museums, of which information has been 
gained, are those at Bogota, Guayaquil, Punta Arenas, and Rio Negro. 
None of these are under Government control. There is a normal 
school museum at La Paz, and a secondary school museum at Monte- 
video, nominally under the university. Undoubtedly there are other 
small museums of this kind which are in constant use by students. 

Not to be confused with school museums are school-service muse- 
ums, of which there are three examples in cities of Argentina— 
Buenos Aires, Mendoza, and Parana—and one at Montevideo. These 
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institutions serve numbers of schools in their respective communities 
by furnishing illustrative material for use by teachers in their class- 
room work and by instructing groups of teachers and of students. 
The museum at Parana also exercises supervision over smaller teaching 
collections located in the schools of the city. 


ASSOCIATION AND PRIVATE MUSEUMS 


Association museums are few in number. The largest is the Agri- 
cultural Museum, at Buenos Aires, belonging to the Argentine Rural 
Society. The Argentine Social Museum in the same city originated 
under an association, but it is now affihated with the university. 
Brazil has three historical and geographical institutes—at Rio de 
Janeiro, Recife, and Sao Salvador—which are controlled by societies. 
These and a small society collection at Antofagasta, Chile, seem to be 
all there are. 

Half a dozen museums are the property of individuals. In Peru 
many private archeological collections have been formed. One was 
responsible for the museum at Cuzco, and another for that at Lam- 
bayeque; many others were brought together for the Museum of 
Peruvian Archeology at Lima. Private collections in other countries 
have, in the past, become public museums, and at least two are now 
passing through this change. There are, of course, many important 
collections of one kind or another in museums which have been made 
available for the public through the benefactions of citizens. 


ORIGINS OF MUSEUMS 


As to the oldest museum in South America there is some doubt, 
since the institution which may deserve that distinction has had an 
interrupted history. The National School of Fine Arts at Rio de 
Janeiro was established in 1826 as the direct successor to the Royal 
School of Sciences, Arts, and Trades, which was created in 1815 by 
King Joao, of Portugal, and which had for the nucleus of its collection 
the paintings brought from Europe by Dom Jodo himself. These 
paintings are still in the art gallery of the school. 

In 1818 the National Museum at Rio de Janeiro was established 
by decree of the Emperor. Five years later, in 1823, the National 
Museum of Natural History at Buenos Aires was founded. In the 
same year the National Museum at Bogota came into being. 

A majority of the museums of South America had their beginnings 
in the latter half of the nimeteenth century. During this period the 
museum idea was spreading, and nations were taking action again and 
again to develop their museum systems. 

The present century has witnessed a continuation of this movement, 
but recent years have brought still a new stimulus to museum making, 
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namely, the expositions that have been held in several of the 
countries to commemorate the completion of 100 years of independ- 
ence. The Bolivarian Museum and the Museum of Italian Art, at 
Lima, were thus established in 1921. The National Historical 
Museum and the Agricultural and Commercial Museum (recently 
become the Institute for Commercial Expansion) at Rio de Janeiro 
are other instances; both date from 1922 





Courtesy of Laurence Vail Coleman. 


MUSEUM OF LA PLATA, ARGENTINA 


Museum of natural history and anthropology, a branch of the National University of La Plata 


ADMINISTRATION 


Most of the museums, controlled as they are by governmental 
authority, are very directly responsible to high public officials. The 
independent national museums, with few exceptions, look directly to 
a ministry, usually the Ministry of Public Instruction, but in some 
instances a branch of that ministry or one of the other departments 
of government. Provincial and municipal museums are related in 
comparable manner to provincial and municipal authorities. 

Some art museums—whether national, provincial, or municipal— 
are under appointive commissions on art in general. Special museum 
commissions are few in number, and independent boards of trustees 
seem to exist only in the case of association museums. 
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The directors of some of the large museums are men who devote 
their entire time to the work, but this situation is not the usual one. 
The majority of directors give a large part of their time to some 
other pursuit. Many are university professors. Not a few are 
practicing lawyers, doctors, or engineers who exercise only general 
supervision over their museums. Also, many of the curators with 
the large museums divide their efforts between museum work and 
teaching or some other calling. This plan, of course, is traditional 
in all branches of Government service. 

Within the compass of this article it is not possible to do justice to 
the many distinguished museum directors and curators whose names 
pass through one’s mind and to whom it would be more than a pleasure 
to give individual credit for their high achievements. It is some 
consolation, however, to know that a book, in press at just this 
moment, is conscientiously devoted to the mission of making these 
men of the museum profession even better known to their colleagues 
everywhere. 

FINANCES 


It is difficult in most cases to ascertain the amount of support 
which museums receive from their Governments. Relatively few 
budgets are made public, and some, even of these, are not fully 
informative, since they represent appropriations for general adminis- 
tration only and do not show sums added from time to time for special 
purposes such as field work, research, or publication. Further, they 
seldom reflect the cost of maintaining or guarding the public buildings 
occupied, or other direct services. Most of the smaller museums, 
which are activities of universities or other establishments, have no 
separate budgets. 

However, from figures that are available, it is possible to conclude 
that museum financing is not lavish. Reports show all degrees of 
support from the equivalent of a few hundred dollars to perhaps 
$5,000 for the smaller institutions, and from a few thousand dollars 
upward—sometimes over $10,000 but seldom over $25,000—for the 
larger ones. 

Brazil appropriates the equivalent of $142,000 for its large National 
Museum. The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, gives $40,000 to its largest 
museum. The city of Rosario, Argentina, contributes about $5,000 
toward the budget of its art museum, which receives three times as 
much more from other sources. These instances seem to give the 
record appropriations for nation, provincial area, and municipality, 
respectively. Several museums receive incomes from two of these 
sources; the Municipal Museum of Fine Arts at Rosario depends upon 
all three, which is unique. 
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The plan of supplementing appropriated income by securing small 
contributions from individual members of the museum or of an affili- 
ated society is followed by at least two museums. The National 
Museum of Natural History at Buenos Aires has its Society of Friends 
of the Museum, and the Bolivarian Museum at Lima has the Boli- 
varian Society, with chapters in the Provinces. These auxiliary 
organizations are obviously different from the several associations, 
already mentioned, which own museums. It is only natural that the 
membership plan, so commonly in operation among museums of 
North America, has not been widely adopted elsewhere. This method 





Courtesy of Laurence Vail Coleman. 
EXHIBITION HALL, BOLIVARIAN MUSEUM, LIMA 


One of the halls in the new annex of the Museum at Magdalena Vieja, a suburb of Lima 


of gaining support is essential to museums which depend largely upon 
popular participation in financing, but the need for it has not been felt 
in countries where most of the museums depend upon their 
Governments. 


PUBLIC ATTENDANCE 


There is much diversity in practice as to the days on which museums 
are open to the public. Although some are open daily, many more 
are closed on Mondays, or on Sundays and Mondays. A few of the 
larger museums and a majority of the smaller ones remain closed 
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during the first part of the week, and there is a tendency not to open 
until Thursday. Many are open only on two days, usually Thursdays 
and Sundays; a few only on one day, usually Thursday or Sunday. 

With respect to hours also there are differences of practice; but, on 
the whole, mornings are not useful to the prospective museum visitor. 
The only instance of regular evening opening seems to be that of the 
Municipal Museum at Guayaquil, which is open morning, afternoon, 
and evening of three days a week. 

Statistics of attendance show that the large museums in the large 
capitals have from 100,000 to 150,000 visitors a year. Comparisons 
are impossible because some records include school classes and some 
do not. The highest record—250,000—is that of the Colonial and 
Historical Museum at Lujan, which draws heavily upon Buenos Aires 
for visitors and classes. On the average, each of the principal 
museums in any city seems to attract an annual attendance of from 
5 to 10 per cent of the population. 


EXHIBITS 


Science exhibits, for the most part, are systematic; labeling is from 
the viewpoint of taxonomy. A number of museums have zoological 
habitat groups, settings with full-scale manikins, or other devices of 
dramatization. Exhibits which are very interesting, from the tech- 
nical standpoint, are to be found on every hand in both the larger 
museums and the smaller ones. 

History exhibits relate chiefly to wars and national heroes—reflect- 
ing the high patriotism of Latin America. Many history museums 
impress one as showing more than average quality of installation, and 
a few are quite outstanding. 

Permanent art exhibits are made up chiefly of paintings and 
sculpture, although a few museums recognize the minor and, to some 
extent, the industrial arts. Temporary art exhibits, or salons, are 
held periodically, and in some of these the minor and industrial arts 
are conspicuously represented. It is the custom to tag each object 
in the usual way both in permanent and temporary exhibits, but 
interpretative labeling is not attempted. Gallery settings and illu- 
mination are excellent in several museums, the Museum of Italian 
Art, at Lima, being a notable instance. 

It may be worthy of note, in passing, that the one thing which is 
most conspicuously absent from South American museums is the work 
of North American artists. The old masters are shown. Classical 
art is represented. Recent and contemporary paintings from Italy, 
France, and Spain are to be seen in abundance, and the work of 
Latin-American artists is not overlooked. One is interested to dis- 
cover the almost complete absence of the art of South America’s 
near neighbor. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Most museums receive classes from the schools, and some make 
special efforts to encourage these visits. University museums and 
certain of the public museums near universities have established 
systematic class instruction, and in each of four cities, as already 
noted, services are rendered to the schools of the community by a 
special school-service museum. 

Many of the museums offer lecture courses to the public, and not 
a few have developed this service to a marked degree. Other services 
of like kind might perhaps be noted, but they represent sporadic 
efforts rather than methods which have come to general adoption. 





THE MUSEUM OF ITALIAN ART, LIMA, PERU 


A gift to the city from the Italian colony on the occasion of the celebration in 1921 of the first centenary 
of Peruvian independence 


The national museums of art are associated more or less closely 
with national schools of art. At Rio de Janeiro the School of Fine 
Arts is the museum, while at Santiago the two institutions are under 
the same direction and occupy adjacent buildings. Less intimately 
connected with museums are the national schools of fine art at Buenos 
Aires, Bogota, Caracas, La Paz, and Lima, and the schools of arts 
and trades at Asuncion, Montevideo, and Quito. 


COLLECTIONS FOR RESEARCH 


About 15 science museums have important study collections upon 
which systematic investigations are regularly carried forward. Zoo- 
logical collections with good series are to be found at Buenos Aires 
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and La Plata, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belem (Para), Santiago 
and Concepcion, Montevideo, Lima, Bogota, and Quito. There are 
good herbariums at these cities and also at Caracas; and there are 
archeological and ethnological collections in the same localities and 
also at La Paz, Quito, Guayaquil, and Cuzco. Smaller collections— 
many of real importance—are to be found in other cities. 

_ Extensive historical collections of books and manuscripts have 
been developed in all of the larger cities. Some are in museums and 
others are in the care of libraries or archives. 


WAX FIGURE IN THE 
MUSEUM OF LUJAN, 
ARGENTINA 


Life-size figure of a negro ser- 
vant with cup of maté, or 
Paraguayan tea, a popular 
beverage in South America 





BUILDINGS 


About a score of buildings have been erected especially for museum 
purposes. Many of these are architecturally fine, and some represent 
advanced ideas of planning. The Museum of Italian Art at Lima 
and the Provincial Museum of Fine Arts at Santa Fe, Argentina, 
built in 1921 and 1922, respectively, are the most recent art museums; 
the National Museum of Bolivia at La Paz, the Museum of Peruvian 
Archeology at Lima, and the museum of the Butantan Institute at 
Sao Paulo are the latest ones for science. Other new buildings, for 
which dates can not here be given, are those of the Museum of the 
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State of Sao Salvador and the Municipal Museum at Montevideo. 
Somewhat older but of excellent design is the spacious Museum of 
La Plata, which has recently been enlarged. 

There are now three buildings in construction. The largest of 
these is to be the new home of the National Museum of Natural 
History at Buenos Aires. Its first wing has recently been built, 
and the others planned to follow will complete a splendid edifice. 
The Municipal Museum of Fine Arts at Rosario, Argentina, has just 
begun work on a building which will cost half a million dollars. The 
Historical Museum of Chile, at Santiago, will shortly remove from 
its temporary quarters in the Museum of Fine Arts to a new wing 
of the National Library which is being erected for its use. 

The first of these new buildings—that at Buenos Aires—is located 
on a principal plaza. Skirting a large are of the Parque Centenario, 
it will occupy the heart of the new residential section as the city grows 
eastward. Its many spacious wings will provide for a collection of 
world importance, and its dignified fagade, with a high central tower, 
will make the new museum a grace to its metropolis. 

The proposed building at Rosario also deserves special mention. 
It is to be erected in the Parque Independencia, a garden spot in the 
center of the city. As a result of a competition held in 1928 plans 
have been selected for an imposing structure of three floors, with 
large galleries for paintings and sculpture and ample provisions for 
a library and auditorium. 

Many of the institutions which have not yet found permanent 
homes are now occupying altered residences or historic buildings, 
and two are in former exposition structures which they look upon as 
temporary abodes. Other museums which find themselves accommo- 
dated in one or another of these ways are quite permanently settled, 
and in several instances—notably at Rio de Janeiro, Magdalena 
Vieja near Lima, and Lujan in Argentina—they have made elaborate 
improvements. 

A wave of interest in museums is sweeping over the whole world, 
leaving in its path new buildings and increased support. Wherever 
it is felt, it not only bestows these blessings but also lays upon museums 
the duty of achieving greater usefulness and gives them opportunity 
to meet this obligation. In the Republics of South America its 
influence is keenly felt. Alluring vistas of the future are thus opened 
to a hundred institutions. 








By Rupour Bropa 
Antioch College 


HE LABOR laws of the most advanced countries have been 

embodied in the Mexican constitution of 1917, and in various 

Federal and State laws passed to complement the constitu- 
tional provisions. The low level of wages which prevailed in the 
Mexican country districts made it advisable to provide for a better- 
ment of living standards, particularly in the lowest paid groups of 
workers. The constitution therefore prescribed that every worker 
should receive a minimum wage sufficient to guarantee a decent 
livelihood including education and lawful pleasures, and that com- 
missions should be appointed in each municipality to determine that 
minimum wage. 

The Federal Chamber of Deputies passed such a law in 1925, 
providing for minimum wage-fixing machinery in the Federal District 
and for the industries of national importance which are under Federal 
jurisdiction—cotton, oil, mines, and transportation, including rail- 
ways. AsyettheSenatehas not consented to the law, but the adoption 
of the general labor code, at present under consideration, would make 
the minimum wage obligatory for the industries under Federal 
jurisdiction. A compromise on the aforesaid labor code was arrived 
at in December, 1928, at a general conference of capital and labor, 
and a way seems to be paved thereby for a final compromise on the 
matter of the minimum wage. 

Until such a compromise is reached, practical application of the 
minimum wage is restricted to the industries under control of the 
State legislatures. The great majority of the States have indeed 
passed such laws, though application lags somewhat behind. The 
author has recently toured the Mexican States in order to verify 
application of the principle. He found it unapplied so far in the 
States of Nuevo Leon and Verecruz. A state-wide minimum of 
40 centavos (about 20 U. S. cents) has been in force since 1922 in 
the State of Queretaro for agricultural peons and domestic servants, 
60 centavos for industrial workers, and 75 centavos for office 





1 This article is of special interest in view of the special session of the Mexican Congress convened 
for the purpose of considering the special labor code announced last November. One of the sections of 
this code is devoted to the minimum wage.—Editor’s note. 
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employees. The law provides also for the establishment of commis- 
sions to fix minimum wages above the state-wide minimum, but these 
commissions have not yet entered on their functions. 

The State of Jalisco established the minimum wage in 1923. 
Practical application is as yet restricted to the city of Guadalajara 
and part of the country districts. 

The State of San Luis Potosi has applied the minimum wage in 
a comprehensive way since 1923. The State labor department 
determines the cost of living in the different parts of the State in 
order to have a basis for the rational fixation of a minimum wage for 
city and rural workers. 

A second stage of the task is accomplished by the minimum wage 
commissions. They determine the needs of the worker’s family in 
conformity with the principles of the Federal constitution; they fix 
the minimum wage in accordance with these needs, without adjust- 
ment to industrial conditions; and they finally verify, through 
competent inspectors, the application of the law. 

The State labor department provided very scientifically for deter- 
mining the cost of food, one of the chief necessities. It based its 
calculations on figures elaborated by the Mexican scholar, Miguel 
Cordero. This scientist shows that persons performing sedentary 
work need 2,700 calories per day, workers doing light muscular 
work, 3,000, and those doing very hard muscular work, 4,000 calories. 
The department, desiring to be liberal, calculates for the worker, 
the head of the family, foodstuffs with 4,200 calories per day; for 
his wife and children, together, it allows another 5,600 calories, and 
3,100 more for an aged father or mother to be maintained by the 
worker; the total reaches about 13,000 calories for the family. 

The various articles of food to produce these calories are calculated 
in accordance with local conditions; simple foods are taken into 
account for rural and unskilled city workers, and choicer foods for 
office and other employees. 

Living quarters are customarily free of cost for rural workers and 
had not to be included in the calculation of his needs. They had to 
be included, however, for the city workers. Proceeding in this 
scientific way, the labor department and the minimum wage com- 
mission of the city of San Luis Potosi agreed on a minimum wage 
of 6 pesos 30 centavos (about $3) for office employees; 3 pesos 7 cen- 
tavos ($1.50) for skilled city workers; 1 peso 66 centavos ($0.80) for 
unskilled city workers; and 90 centavos ($0.43) for rural workers. 

The execution of these provisions is verified by two inspectors; 
the author accompanied one of them on an inspection trip and was 
impressed with his serious endeavor to apply the law. The wage 
of an unskilled city worker, before the law came into effect, amounted 
generally to 75 centavos, and, in rare cases only, to 1 peso or 1 peso 
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25 centavos. The new minimum wage, as indicated above, is 1 
peso 66 centavos for this group of workers. Extreme hardship has 
thereby been eliminated. The minimum wage has not become the 
maximum wage. Some of the skilled workers earn, indeed, 5 to 7 
pesos a day, much more than the 3 pesos 7 centavos provided for this 
croup of workers. 

There appeared to be no serious objection to the legislation on 
behalf of the employers’ class. Adjustment of the lowest wages to 
more modern standards appeared as an obvious interest of general 
economy. 





SIMON BOLIVAR 


This bust of the great South American hero, known as ‘‘ The Liberator,’’ is one of the most recent sculp- 
tures by Nicolas Veloz, Vice Consul of Venezuela in New York, who in his leisure hours during the past 
two years has taken up the pursuit of sculpture. The Bolivar bust, completed early this year, is of 
heroic size, measuring 46 inches from head to base. Senior Veloz based the likeness on historical and physi- 
ognomical references, especially the sketch from life by Roulin, notable French artist, and the portrait 
in oil by Meucci. The sculptor depicts the Liberator as a young man without the lines of fatigue and 
illness and the air of sadness and disillusionment which characterize many portraits of him, especially 
the famous marble in the National Pantheon at Caracas. Bolivar is here presented as a thinker and 
idealist, a triumphant hero, asuperman. The versatility displayed by Senor Veloz in his work is evi- 
denced in the selection from his numerous sculptures of various genres illustrated in the following pages 





FOUR HEADS BY NICOLAS VELOZ 


Upper: Left, Sleeping Madonna; right, Dr, Harold Fox. Lower: Left, Harry Graham; right, Julia 











A GROUP OF SCULPTURES BY NICOLAS VELOZ 


Upper: Maternity. Lower left: Cinderella. Lower right: Modesty 














Courtesy of National Highway Education Board. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
CONGRESS 


The following delegates were appointed by President Hoover to represent the United States at the Second 
Pan American Highway Congress to be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 16-31, 1929: 

Center: J. Walter Drake, chairman of the delegation, former Assistant Secretary of Commerce, one of 
the founders of the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education and a member of its executive 
committee, and director of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Upper, left to right: 
Hon. Cyrenus Cole, Member of Congress, author of the Cole resolution appropriating $50,000 for a 
survey of the Pan American Highway and intimately identified with legislation pertaining to Latin- 
American affairs; Thomas H. MacDonald, technical member and economic adviser of the commission, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads and cha’rman of the Highway Education Board, 
member of the executive committee of the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education, repre- 
sentative of the United States at the Fifth International Road Congress at Milan, and member of the 
United States delegation to the First Pan American Congress of Highways at Buenos Aires in 1925; 
Hon. Tasker L. Oddie, Senator from Nevada, member of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, author of numerous highway and transportation bills in the Senate. Lower, left to 
right: Frank T. Sheets, Chief Highway Engineer for Illinois, former president of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials; H. H. Rice, chairman of the United States delegation to First Pan 
American Highway Congress at Buenos Aires, member of the Highway Education Board, and treasurer 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce; Frederick A. Reimer, widely known consulting 
engineer, president of the American Road Builders’ Association; Charles M. Babcock, Minnesota 
Commissioner of Highways, member of the delegation to the First Pan American Highway Congress , 
and former president of the American Association of State Highways officials. 
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The Governing Board. 


Through the courtesy of the Minister of Costa Rica, Sefor Dr. don 
Manuel Castro Quesada, information has been received that, in con- 
formity with a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States, the President of Costa Rica has appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to consider the question of the simplification of the 
calendar: His Grace the Archbishop of San Jose, Sefior Dr. don Rafael 
Otén Castro; Lic. don Leén Cortés Castro, member of the National 
Congress; Prof. don Miguel Obregén Lizano, and Sefior don Juan 
Matamoros Loria, engineer. With the newly reported Ecuadorean 
committee, the secretary of which is Sefior don Jon4s Guerrero, these 
national committees now number five, including, in addition to those 
above named, the Peruvian, the Salvadorean, and that of the United 
States. 

An interesting ceremony took place at the Pan American Union on 
June 27, when gold railway spikes were presented to the diplomatic 
representatives of Guatemala and Salvador in Washington, to com- 
memorate the completion of the new railroad connecting these two 
Republics in Central America. The diplomatic representatives of the 
other Central American Republics also attended. The presentations 
were made by Mr. Fred Lavis, president of the International Railways 
of Central America, which company has just completed the construc- 
tion of the new line, the spikes being received by Dr. Adrian Recinos, 
Minister of Guatemala, and by Dr. Carlos Leiva, Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Salvador. 

In presenting these emblems, Mr. Lavis said: 

In view of the completion of the line of the International Railways of Central 
America connecting the two sister Republics of Guatemala and Salvador which 
you so ably represent, it has seemed fitting that there should be some tangible 
memento to commemorate this event. 

This seems all the more desirable inasmuch as this addition to the transporta- 


tion facilities and services of your two countries will, we hope, be a further bond 
in your and our national, as well as commercial, friendships. 
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These two golden spikes, therefore, are intended to symbolize not only the 
physical joining together of the rails, but also the joining together of our national 
hopes and aspirations for ever-increasing friendship between our nations. 

I request, therefore, Doctor Recinos and Doctor Leiva, that you be so good 
as to accept these two emblems of this happy event for transmission to the 
respective Presidents of your countries with expressions of our very highest 
regard and our hopes for a continuance of that friendship which has existed 
between us. 





CEREMONY IN HONOR OF THE COMPLETION OF THE RAILWAY BETWEEN 
GUATEMALA AND SALVADOR 


In commemoration of the completion of the last link of the International Railways of Central America 
between Guatemala and Salvador, gold railway spikes were presented by Mr. F. Lavis, president of 
the railway company, to the Minister of Guatemala in Washington, Dr. Adrian Recinos, and to the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Salvador, Dr. Carlos Leiva, the ceremony taking place at the Pan American 
Union, June 27. Left to right: Sefior Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, the Minister of Venezuela; Senor Dr. Juan 
B. Sacasa, the Minister of Nicaragua; Madame Sacasa; Senor Dr. Adrian Recinos, the Minister of 
Guatemala; Mr. George J. Eder, Chief of the Latin-American Section of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Mr. Fred Lavis, president of the International Railways of Central America; 
Dr. Dana C. Munro, Chief of the Division of Latin-American Affairs of the Department of State; Senor 
Dr. Carlos Leiva, Chargé d’ Affaires of Salvador; Senor Dr. Carlos A. Perdomo, Chargé d’ Affaires of 
Honduras; Madame Fernandez; Senor Dr. Ramiro Fernandez, Secretary of the Legation of Guatemala; 
Mrs. Eder; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; and Sefor Dr. Manuel 
Castro Quesada, the Minister of Costa Rica 


The importance of the 80-mile link between the railway system of 
Guatemala and Salvador lies in the fact that it places the latter 
Republic in much closer contact, via the former, with the important 
markets of eastern and southern United States and Europe. (An 
article by Mr. Lavis descriptive of this new branch is found on pp. 
760-768 of this issue.) 

In addition to connecting the Republics of Guatemala and Salvador, 
the new railway represents another link in the Pan American Railway 
which eventually will extend from the United States in the north to 
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Argentina and Chile in the south. The ideal of a railway extending 
the entire length of the continent was first proposed in 1889 at the 
First International Conference of American States, and since that 
time the distance to be covered by railroads has been constantly 
lessened. At present, it is possible to go from New York through 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador by rail, and it is expected that 
rail lines will soon extend to Panama. 

The Pan American Railway Committee, which was reorganized 
under the terms of a resolution adopted at the Fifth Pan American 
Conterence, has been giving careful consideration to the future of this 
road. The committee is composed of: 

Mr. Charles M. Pepper, of the United States, chairman. 

Sefior Juan Briano, of Argentina. 

Sefior Santiago Marin Vicufia, of Chile. 

Sefior Francisco P. de Hoyos, of Mexico. 

Mr. Verne Leroy Havens, of the United States. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the death of Mr. Minor C. Keith 
on June 14 occurred before the completion of the new link on the 
International Railways of Central America, of which he was a former 
president. He was also one of the founders of the United Fruit Co. 
and a member of the Pan American Railway Committee. 

The death of Mr. Keith leaves two vacancies on the Pan American 
Railway Committee, Dr. Tobias Moscoso, of Brazil, having lost his 
life in an airplane accident in Brazil some months ago. 

At a meeting of the members of the Pan American Railway Com- 
mittee resident in the United States, held at the office of the chairman 
on Wednesday, July 3, 1929, taking note of the death of Mr. Minor C. 
Keith, it was 

Resolved, that the members of the Pan American Railway Committee have 
learned with deep regret of the death of their colleague, Mr. Minor C. Keith. 
Mr. Keith during his long and distinguished career as a railway builder was ever 
a believer in the project for linking the Americas in a line of continuous communi- 
cations. To his foresight and indomitable energy are due the construction of a 
most important link in the main trunk, the Central American system, whose 
early completion, now assured, will provide through rail communication between 
New York and the Panama Canal Zone. As amember of the committee he gave 
it the benefit of his wide practical experience. A believer in the project, his 
vision embraced both its problems and its possibilities. His interest in the work 
of the committee was manifested by the personal attention he gave to it. His 
sagacious counsel was always at the disposal of his colleagues. For them it 
was a highly prized privilege to be associated with him. His loss to them is a 
personal one. 

Resolved, further, that as mark of respect these resolutions be spread upon 


the records of the committee and that a copy be transmitted through the Direc- 
tor General of the Pan American Union to the bereaved family. 


CHARLES M. PEPPER. 
VERNE LEROY HAVENS. 
F. P. pe Hoyos. 
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Provision has been made for the appointment of national sections 
of the Pan American Railway Committee in each of the countries 
through which the railway will pass, which sections are intended to 
cooperate with the Central Committee. Thus far, national commit- 
tees have been appointed in Mexico, Salvador, Peru, Argentina, and 
the United States. 

Advices received from the Chargé d’ Affaires of Mexico, Dr. Pablo 
Campos Ortiz, are to the effect that the first general assembly of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History will convene at 
Mexico City on September 16, 1929. This day is the national holi- 
day of Mexico. 

Mexico City was designated as the seat of the institute by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, pursuant to the terms 
of the resolution of the Sixth International Conference of American 
States. 

The purpose of the institute js to ‘‘serve for the coordination, dis- 
tribution, and publication of geographical and historical studies in 
the American States.’ The resolution passed at Habana further 
provides that the “Institute of Geography and History shall serve 
as an organ of cooperation between the geographical and historical 
institutes of America in order to facilitate the study of the problems 
which concern geography and history.” 

On July 13 the Chargé d’ Affaires of Mexico and Madame Campos 
Ortiz accompanied to the Pan American Union Dolores del Rio, 
the gifted and charming Mexican motion-picture star, who deposited 
a wreath before the bust of Juarez in the Hall of Heroes. 

A delightful event of the summer season was the illustrated lecture 
on The Cuzco of the Incas, by Sefior don Rafael Larco of Lima, as- 
sisted by his son, Sefor don Javier Larco, to which the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Peru and Madame Gonzdlez Prada issued invitations 
for Friday evening, June 28. The beautiful slides intensified the 
interest of the select audience from diplomatic circles which gathered 
in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union to hear the 
lecture. Sefior Larco has himself assembled a notable collection of 
antiquities, and is deeply interested in preserving the tradition of 
Incan art in Peru. 

A party of Cuban teachers, numbering about 230, under the leader- 
ship of Sefior Dr. René Pérez Abreu, president of the Board of 
Education of Cuba, Sefior Osvaldo Valdés de la Paz, secretary of the 
board, and Sefior Lisandro Otero, technical inspector, was received 
in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union on July 9 
by the Chargé d’Affaires of Cuba, Sefior Dr. José T. Barén, the 
Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, and 
the Assistant Director, Dr. E. Gil Borges. Doctor Barén addressed 
his compatriots as follows: 
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CUBAN TEACHERS VISIT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The party of more than 200 Cuban teachers who made ashort tour to the United States visited the Pan 
American Union July 9, where they were received by the Chargé d’ Affaires of Cuba, Senor Dr. José 
T. Baron; the Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe; and the Assistant Director, Dr. E. Gil Borges 


I have the honor of presenting these enthusiastic Cuban teachers who are 
visiting this Capital to a sincere and eminent Pan Americanist, a man whose 
energies are devoted to promoting the progress and greatness of the American 
countries—to Doctor Rowe, the soul of this institution, who is engaged in a far- 
reaching, far-seeing, and fruitful work to which the diplomats resident in Wash- 
ington are the first to bear witness. Contributing to the success of his labors is 
a group of distinguished officials, foremost among whom is the Assistant Director, 
Dr. Esteban Gil Borges. 

One of the special fields in which this institution is interested is education. 
A division under the able direction of Miss Brainerd is constantly at work on 
educational matters. In addition, the Union is occupied with problems con- 
cerning public health, agriculture, commerce and labor, aviation, and traffic by 
sea and land. Neither are the arts and letters neglected, and the standardiza- 
tion of certain branches of the legislation of the countries members of the Union 
is one of its most important projects. 

These Cuban teachers could not leave Washington without visiting this beauti- 
ful edifice—the gift, in large part, of the great philanthropist Carnegie—which 
houses the offices of the Pan American Union, or without voicing their wishes 
for the long life of this institution, which is the result of American brotherhood, 
and which, since its foundation, has borne such good fruit. 

In that hall yonder you will behold the flags of all the American Republics 
and the bust of a national hero of each country. There you will see, of course, 
our beloved flag. There stands the bust of José Marti, not only because it is 
another symbol of our Cuba but because he was an illustrious Pan Americanist, 
a man who, in traversing the Americas to win followers for our cause, became 
acquainted with the aspirations, the virtues, and the glories of our sister Repub- 
lies, which he dearly loved. And Marti’s bust is the more fittingly placed in this 
building because it is his democratic, self-sacrificing, and gallant spirit which 
reigns here. 
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Doctor Rowe then greeted the party, speaking, in part, as follows: 


It is a very great pleasure to extend to you the warmest possible welcome on 
behalf of the Pan American Union. We are gratified by your presence here, 
not only by reason of the fact that you are the representatives of the great 
educational system established by the Republic of Cuba, but also because of 
the important part that you are called upon to play in the development of closer 
Pan American understanding. It is through your efforts that international 
prejudices and misconceptions can best be dispelled. The high mission that you 
are called upon to perform runs parallel with the larger purposes for which the 
Pan American Union was established. The Union feels honored by your visit, 
and is most happy to place all its facilities at your disposal. 

On behalf of the visitors, Sefior don Carlos Valdés Miranda, a 
teacher in the Normal School at Habana, expressed their apprecia- 
tion for the courtesies shown them and voiced the hope that they 
might be intelligent workers in the cause of better understanding 
among the American Republics. 

After an inspection of the building, a photograph was taken as a 
souvenir of the occasion, and each member of the party was given 
some publications of the Pan American Union. The Director 
General then accompanied the group to the White House, where 
they were received by the President. 

After their stay in Washington the teachers passed several days in 
becoming acquainted with New York and in visiting Niagara Falls. 
While in New York they were the object of official attention from the 
Consul of Cuba and from the mayor. 


The Director General’s Office. 


On Wednesday, June 26, His Excellency, the Minister of Nicaragua, 
Sefior Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
tendered by the Director General. Doctor Rowe invited the follow- 
ing distinguished guests to join him on this occasion: 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles F. Adams. 

The Secretary of Labor, Mr. James John Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Richey. 

Mr. French Strother. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Francis White. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Ross McCoy, United States Army. 

The Counselor of the Legation of Nicaragua, Sefior Dr. Evaristo 
Carazo. 

The Chief of the Latin American Division of the Department of 
State, Dr. Dana G. Munro. 

Tne Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, Dr. Esteban 
Gil Borges. 

The Director General had the honor of receiving Dr. E. Blanco- 
Acevedo, a distinguished Uruguayan surgeon and chairman of a 
commission that has in its charge the construction of a great medical 
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LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE MINISTER OF NICARAGUA 


The Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, was host at a luncheon at the Pan 
American Union Annex, June 26, in honor of the Minister of Nicaragua in Washington, Senor Dr. 
Juan B. Sacasa. First row, left to right: Mr. Lawrence Richey, secretary to the President; Senor Dr. 
Juan B. Sacasa; Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy; Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor; Mr. Francis White, Assistant Secretary of State. Second row, left to right: Dr. Dana C. 
Munroe, Chief of the Division of Latin-American Affairs of the Department of State; Dr. Evaristo 
Carazo, Counselor of the Legation of Nicaragua; Dr. Rowe; Mr. French Strother, secretary to the 
President; Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, chairman of the Bolivian-Paraguayan Commission; Dr. E. 
Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union 


center in Montevideo with a hospital of 1200 beds and 6 special 
medical institutes, together with their adjunct laboratories. The 
Director General was instrumental in placing Dr. Blanco-Acevedo in 
touch with noted physicians in this country with whom he might 
confer. Whilein Washington Dr. Blanco-Acevedo carefully examined 
the equipment of the Walter Reed Hospital. 

Among other distinguished visitors who were received by the 
Director General during the latter part of June were: Sefior Don 
Ricardo Castro Beeche, editor of ‘‘Diario de Costa Rica,’’ who was 
accompanied by His Excellency, the Minister of Costa Rica, Sefior 
Dr. Manuel Castro Quesada; Miss Lidia Santelices, a teacher in 
the Boys’ High School of Santiago, Chile, who is returning to her 
country after a year’s study in the University of California as holder 
of the Latin American fellowship granted annually by the American 
Association of University Women; Senor Dr. Ramiro Guerra y 
Sanchez, Superintendent of Schools at Habana, Prof. Mordoqueo 
Garcia, Secretary of the National Board of Education in Guatemala, 
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and Sefiorita Margarita Lloreda, a Guatemalan teacher, all of whom 
came to the United States to attend the Inter-American Conference 
on Education, recently held at Atlanta; and_Sefior Dr. Francisco 
Najera Andrade, of Guatemala City. 

The Director General extended to Sefor Dr. Méximo Soto Hall 
and Sefiora de Soto Hall the courtesies of the Pan*American Union 
when they visited the building. While in Washington Dr. Soto 
Hall delivered an illuminating address on the occasion of the reception 
tendered him by the Nationa) Women’s Party, his subject being 
The Latin American Woman and}:Her Achievements. He will 
give a series of lectures in the United States. 

Senhor Dr. Alidaes Franco and Senhora de Franco were also 
received at the Pan American Union by the Director General. 
Doctor Franco, one of the leading engineers of Brazil, has come to 
the United States on a special mission for his Government to make 
a study of cotton production and vegetable oils. 

On Tuesday, June 25, the Director General delivered an address 
on Pan Americanism before the Third National Boys’ and Girls’ 
4-H Club Camp, which the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture conducted at Washington for a week. This fine group of boys 
and girls, numbering 1538, from all sections of the United States, 
gathered in the Pan American Union to learn more of the youth of 
the America to the South—its ideals and purposes. The 4—H Clubs 
(the letters stand for ‘‘Hand, Head, Health, and Heart’’) are part of 
the extension work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State agricultural colleges. Any boy or girl who desires to 
become a member must help demonstrate the better practices in 
agriculture and home making, to which the colleges of agriculture 
point the way. The clubs, which are under the direction of trained 
workers, give due emphasis to recreation, and are helpful in inspiring 
in their members a spirit which finds active expression in making 
their communities better places in which to live. 


The Counsellor’s Office. 


The Counsellor, Mr. Franklin Adams, returned from his vacation 
in Spain in time to complete the final arrangements for the concert 
given by the United States Army Band July 9 on the Esplanade of 
the Pan American Union, this being the forty-sixth concert of Latin 
American music under the auspices of the Union and the first concert 
by the band since its return from Spain. The weather was pro- 
pitious, and the scene in the Aztec gardens beautiful under the illumi- 
nations and the rays of the new moon. The event was arranged as 
a ‘““home-coming” greeting to this musical organization, which has 
done so much to bring to the attention of the peoples of the world 
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CONCERT ON THE ESPLANADE OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
An audience of 1,200 assembled at the Pan American Union July 9 to hear a special program of Latin- 


American music rendered by the United States Army Band and two assisting artists, Miss Diana 
Martinez Milicua, Mexican soprano, and Madame Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, Bolivian pianist 


the marked musical talent possessed by the composers of Latin 
America. 

The Counsellor reports that, during its stay abroad, the band gave 
concerts in Paris, Madrid, Seville, and Barcelona, playing exclusively 
New World music. After its first European concert, given in Madrid 
and attended by 40,000 people, a special concert was arranged at 
the suggestion of the King of Spain at the Palace. Besides the royal 
family, many prominent Government officials were present. In 
addition to the 60 concerts given in Europe, 3 additional concerts 
were given each day of the voyage to and from Europe on the 
Leviathan. The Army Band, whose repertoire contains several 
hundred selections by Latin-American composers, is the only band 
possessing such an extensive library of New World music. At the 
Ibero-American Exposition in Seville the representatives of the 
Latin-American nations spoke appreciatively of the band’s rendition 
of their national folk music. 

At the ‘“home-coming”’ concert over 1,200 people were present, 
including the members of the Diplomatic Corps now in Washington 
and the Commissioner General of the United States to the Exposition 
at Seville and Mrs. Campbell. The program was, as usual, broad- 
cast from station NAA. 
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The soloists for this concert were Madame Lolita Cabrera Gains- 
borg, Bolivian pianist, and Miss Diana Martinez Milicua, Mexican 
soprano. The band numbers were under the leadership of Capt. 
W. J. Stannard. The artists received ovations, the applause being 
enthusiastic for every number given. 

In thanking the artists who contributed to the success of the 
concert, and in expressing the appreciation of the Pan American 
Union to the Army Band, the Director General emphasized the service 
rendered, through the broadcasting of the concerts of Latin American 
music at the Pan American Union, in making better known to the 
people of the United States the important contributions which the 
Latin American nations are making to modern culture, and especially 
to musical development. 

The next concert under the auspices of the Union will take place on 
Tuesday evening, September 17, and will also be held on the Espla- 
nade of the Union. 


The Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 


Among the recent callers at the Office of the Foreign Trade Adviser, 
Mr. William A. Reid, was Mr. Kirby Smith, representative of the 
American firm holding the contract for building the new port works 
at Buenaventura, Colombia. Mr. Smith reports that the work is 
progressing even more rapidly than was at first expected. One of the 
new piers, onto which railway cars from the interior are already 
running, receives ocean-going vessels for the receipt or discharge of 
cargo and passengers. The new hotel on the water front is well 
patronized by travelers, many of whom are entering Colombia by 
Buenaventura. These improvements, however, are only part of 
the works now in progress which will make the port one of the best 
in South America. 


The Statistical Division. 


The Statistical Division has completed during the past month 
reports on the foreign trade for 1928 of Uruguay, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic, and is now engaged in compiling a report on 
Paraguay’s foreign trade for the same year. 

The division has recently received an interesting report, prepared 
by the National Commission of Statistical and Economic Reform of 
Cuba, on that Republic’s trade with the 20 Latin American countries 
for the years 1924 to 1927, inclusive, and for the first six months of 
1928. The report, which the commission states was made in order 
to answer numerous requests for this particular information, shows 
the commercial movement of Cuba with the individual Republics 
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during the four and a half years under review, and gives lists of 
articles of import and export as applicable to each country. 

A similar report covering the same period has been made by the 
commission showing Cuba’s trade with the British, Dutch, and 
French West Indies, the island of Porto Rico, and the Dominion of 
Canada. 


The Library. 


The library has recently prepared two mimeographed reference 
lists which should prove of interest to librarians and others desiring 
to acquire books on Latin America. The first gives titles of Recent 
books in English on description and travel in Latin America, and is 
limited to books known to be in print. The other, Sources of infor- 
mation for books on Latin America, is in three parts: (1) Magazines 
publishing reviews of new books; (2) library and book-trade journals; 
and (3) book dealers, with some details regarding them. All three 
sections deal with Spanish and Latin American sources. Copies of 
these will be sent on request. 

Since the preparation of notes for the BULLETIN of last month, the 
library has received 255 volumes and pamphlets. A few of the 
items are as follows: 

Seeing South America. By William B. Guitteau . .. and Nevin O. Winter 

Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson and Co., 1929. 336 p., illus. 


Cuba y los Estados Unidos. Por Cosme de la Torriente. Prélogo de James 
Brown Scott. Habana, Rambla, Bouza y Cia., 1929. xlv, 317 p. 


Cuba and her people of to-day ... By Forbes Lindsay ... and Nevin O. 
Winter ... New revised edition. Boston, L. C. Page and Co., 1928. 329 p., 
illus. 


Sails and swords; being the golden adventures of Balboa and his intrepid com- 
pany, freebooters all, discoverers of the Pacific. By Arthur Strawn. New 
York, Brentano’s, 1928. 341 p., plates. 

Red Tiger: adventures in Yucatan and Mexico. By Phillips Russell. New 
York, Brentano’s, 1929. 336 p., illus. 

International yearbook on civil and commercial arbitration . . . edited by Dr. 
Arthur Nussbaum. Vol. 1. New York, Oxford University Press, 1928. 418 p. 

Foreign legionaries in the liberation of Spanish South America. By Alfred 
Hasbrouck. New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 470 p. 

Unknown lands. The story of Columbus. By Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez . 
Translation from the Spanish by Arthur Livingston. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1929. 270 p. 

A handbook to the League of Nations with a chronological record of its achieve- 
ment brought down to April, 1928. By Sir Geoffrey Butler ... Reissue 
with additions. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. 239 p. 

Discoveries and adventures in Central America. By Thomas Gann. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 261 p. plates 

History of Latin America. By William Warren Sweet. Revised and enlarged 
edition with maps. New York, The Abingdon Press, 1929. 404 p. 
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Bolivar the liberator. By Michel Vaucaire. Translated from the French by 
Margaret Reed. With illustrations. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1929. 205 p. 

Political handbook of the World. Parliaments, parties and press as of January 
1, 1929. Edited by Malcolm W. Davis and Walter H. Mallory. Published by 
Yale University Press, New Haven, for the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York. 198 p. 


Spain overseas. By Bernard Moses ... New York, Hispanic Society of 
America, 1929. 114 p. (Hispanic notes and monographs.) 
Trading under the laws of Argentina. By Joaquin Servera ... Washington, 


Government Printing Office, 1929. 155 p. (Trade promotion series No. 74 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 

América Central. By Max Vollmberg. San Salvador, Finca Santa Lucia, 
the author, 1920. (An album of 40 prints of paintings of scenes in Central 
America. Two pages of introduction in English, Spanish, French, and German.) 
folio. 

International law as applied to foreign states. Being an analysis of the juridical 
status of foreign states in American jurisprudence. By Julius I. Puente . 
Chicago, Burdette J. Smith and company, 1928. 299 p. 

The international proiection of trade marks by the American Republics. By 
Stephen P. Ladas. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929. 136 p. 
(Harvard studies in international law.) 

Obregon’s history of 16th century explorations in Western America, entitled 
Chronicle, commentary, or relation of the ancient and modern discoveries in 
-New Spain and New Mexico, Mexico, 1584. Translated, edited, and annotated 
by George P. Hammond... and Agapito Rey ... Los Angeles, Wetzel 
Publishing Co., 336 South Broadway, 1928. xxxiv, 351 p. 

Biblioteca andina. Part one: The chroniclers, or, the writers of the 16th and 
17th centuries who treated of the pre-Hispanic history and culture of the Andean 
countries. By Philip Ainsworth Means. New Haven, Connecticut, Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 1928. 8 plates. (Pages 271-525 of the Transactions of 
the ... Academy ... , Vol. 29, May, 1928.) 

Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over Latin America. (1808- 
1830.) By J. Fred Rippy. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 322 p. 
(The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1928.) 

The history of the conquest of Quito. By Richard Muller. Santo Domingo, 
Virgilio Montalvo, 1929. 95 p., illus. 

The romance and rise of the American tropics. By Samuel Crowther. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1929. 390 p., illus. 

Cochrane the unconquerable. By Archibald D. Turnbull and Norman Reeve 
Van der Veer. New York, The Century Co., 1929. 319 p. 

Frontiers of trade. By Julius Klein . . . with a foreword by Herbert Hoover. 
New York, The Century Co., 1929. 328 p. 

Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835. University of Texas research lectures on the 
causes of the Texas revolution. By Eugene C. Barker. Dallas, P. I. Turner 
Comsl928e. 7 1Gvaps 

Right to protect citizens in foreign countries by landing forces. Memorandum 
of the Solicitor for the Department of State, October 5, 1912. Second revised 
edition. Washington, Department of State, 1929. 78 p. 

Toward equal rights for men and women. By Ethel M. Smith. Washington, 
Committee on the legal status of women, National League of Women Voters, 
1929. 1389p. (Pp. 100-108 and 113-118 on Latin America.) 
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Album de tejidos y alfareria araucana. Hecho bajo la direccién del Dr. 
Aureliano Oyarzun y de Don Ricardo E. Latcham y publicado por el Museo de 
Etnologia y Antropologia de Santiago ... Santiago, Imprenta Un'verso 
[1929]. 2p. text & 21 color plates. Size 22 x 30 inches. 

Poesias escogidas. Horas de vivac. Por A. J. Calcafio Herrera. Caracas, 
Tip. Colén, 1929. 178 p. 

Leyendas y episodios Chilenos. Por Aurelio Diaz Meza. Prélogo de Don 
José Toribio Medina. Volumen 5: En plena colonia. Tomo 1. Santiago, 
Sociedad Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1929. 307 p. © 

El Roto Chileno. Bosquejo histérico de actualidad. Por Roberto Hernandez 
C. Valparaiso, Imprenta San Rafael, 1929. 648 p. 

Resultados del Observatorio Nacional Argentino. Vol. 31, Catalogo astro- 
grafico —29°. Cérdoba, Publicado por el Observatorio, 1928. 1 volume. 
(The library has been especially fortunate in receiving 13 volumes of this sertes, 
comp eting the collection on file.) 

Codex Magliabecchiano XIII, 3: Libro de la vida que los Indios antiguamente 
hacian y superstic ones y ma os ritos que tenfan. (On cover: Manuscrit Mexi- 
cain port-Colombien de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Florence reproduit en 
Photochromographie aux frais du Duc de Loubat ... Rome, Danesi, 1904.) 
96 color plates. 

Memoria historica, geografica, politica y econémica sobre la provincia de Misiones 
de Indios Guaranis. Por Gonzalo de Doblas. Pr mera edicié6n. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta del Estado 1836. 116 p. [Written in 1770 and first published in 
1836.] 

Estudio de la historia de Chile. Por Luis Galdames. Séptima edicién. San- 
tiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1929. 505 p. 

Crénica histérica de la Provincia de Corrientes. Por Manuel Florencio Mantilla. 
Tomo 2. Buenos Aires, Espiasse y Cia., 1929. 523 p. 

Indice de documentos de Nueva Espana existentes en el Archivo de Indias de 
Sevilla. Tomo 2. México, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
1929. 451 p. (Monografias Bibliogrdficas Mexicanas, nimero 14.) 

Mi tierra. Panorama, reminiscencias, escritores y folklore. Por Agustin 
Edwards. Valparaiso, Soc. Imprenta y Lit. Universo, 1928. 393 p., map. 

Las memorias diplomdticas de Mr. Foster sobre México. Con un prélogo de 
Genaro Estrada ... México, Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, 1929. 143 p. (Archivo histérico diplomatico Mexicano, nimero 29.) 

Hisioria de la Isla y Catedral de Cuba. Escrita por . . . Pedro Agustin 
Morell de Santa Cruz . . . con un prefacio de Francisco de Paula Coronado. 
Habana, Imprenta ‘‘Cuba Intelectual,’” 1929. 305 p. (Publication of the 
Academia de la Historia de Cuba.) 

Catdlogo de los eclesiasticos de ambos cleros, casas religiosas, iglesias y capillas 
de la Republica de Chile a fines del ano 1929. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Arturo 
Prat, 1929. 492 p. 

Dibujos indigenas de Chile . . . Por Abel Gutiérrez A. Santiago de Chile, 
Imprenta Universitaria [1929]. 71 p., plates. 

Bibliografia del trabajo y de la prevision social en México. Por Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano. México, 1928. 218 p. (Number 13 of the Monografias 
Bibliograéficas Mexicanas, prepared under the direction of Sr. Genaro Estrada, 
Assistant Secretary of Foreign Relations.) 

Coaybay. (Novela). Por José Antonio Ramos. Habana, Imprenta “El 
Siglo XX,” 1926. 354 p. (Esta obra obtuvo el premio Minerva instituido por 
el duefio de la libreria de ese nombre, Sr. Valentin Garcia.) 

Vida admirable de José Pedro Varela ... Por Alberto Lasplaces. Monte- 
video, Pefia Hnos., 1928, 170 p. 
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Joaseiro do Pe. Cicero. Scenas e quadros do fanatismo no nordeste. Pelo M. 
Bergstrom Lourengo Filho. Sao Paulo, Comp. Melhoramentos de 8S. Paulo 
(1929). 301 p. 

Album das curiosidades artisticas da Bahia. Organizado por ordem do Governo 
do Estado da Bahia sob a direcgao artistica e com photographias de F. Guerra 
Duval. Rio de Janeiro, Litho-Typ. Fluminense, 1928. p. 1-5, text, 9-207 
plates, i-iv, index. 


The following new magazines have been received: 


Alhambra. (A literary monthly.) Published by the Hispano & American 
Alliance, No. 1, East 42d St., New York, N. Y. Edited by A. Flores. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, June, 1929. 3838p. illus. 8%x 11% inches. 

Transporte—Ar, Tierra e Mar. (Revista commercial e literaria. Monthly. 
C. I. MacReynolds, Director-Proprietario, Praga Ramos de Azevedo 16, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Anno 1, No. 2, Maio de 1929. 55 p. 91x 12% inches. 

Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional. Santiago de Chile, Publicado por la Biblio- 
teca. Afio 1, No. 1, Enero-Febrero, 1929. 31p. Gratis. 714 x 10% inches. 

International System News. Published by the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Vol. 1, No. 1, June, 
1929. 11 x 14 inches. 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 


Letters have been received from a large number of educators and 
university presidents in all parts of the Americas expressing approval 
of the agenda of the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and 
Other Educators to be held in Habana in 1930 and of the project of 
organization of the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. They also manifest a desire to cooperate in any way possible 
with these plans. 

The division’s activities continue to expand in diverse fields: 
Several universities in the United States have recently requested 
information about the courses in certain secondary and normal schools 
of Latin America in order to facilitate the validation of entrance 
credentials and diplomas presented for university courses in this 
country; one of the Latin American Republics has asked the division 
for assistance in engaging a physical director for the public schools, 
an American school in the same nation having likewise requested 
help in securing a principal; and the division is gathering from various 
sources material on city planning and municipal development for a 
Brazilian engineer who expects to study these problems while on a 
forthcoming visit to the United States. Information has likewise 
been assembled and dispatched to inquirers on the following subjects: 
Educational background of Latin America, agricultural schools in the 
United States, and character education. 

During the past month the division has rendered assistance in 
making contacts with educators and schools in this country to a 
number of Latin American educators who were visiting the United 
States. 
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Division of Financial Information; Division of Translations. 


The Chief of the Division of Financial Information, Dr. William 
Manger, and the Chief.of the Division of Translations, Mr. José E. 
Tercero, will sail from New York on July 27 to attend the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Congress at Rio de Janeiro from August 16 to 31. 
Doctor Manger and Mr. Tercero, who have both devoted much time 
and effort to assistance in the preparations for this congress, especially 
in those of the delegation of the United States of America, will 
accompany that delegation and at the close of the congress will visit 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Panama, returning to Wash- 
ington the middle of October. The forthcoming congress will be the 
second gathering of this nature, the first having met at Buenos Aires 
in 1925. During their visits to these several countries Doctor 
Manger and Mr. Tercero will gather material of service to the Pan 
American Union. 






INTERNAT IONAL TREATIES | 
ls AND RELATIONS $4 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-HAITI 


Bounpary Commisston.—The boundary treaty between the Do- 
minican Republic and Haiti, signed January 21, 1929, was ratified by 
Haiti on February 11 and by the Dominican Republic on February 
25. The exchange of ratifications took place at Santo Domingo on 
April 30, 1929. From both countries survey commissions were ap- 
pointed within 15 days after the exchange of ratifications, as provided 
for in the terms of the treaty, and met at Comendador. Members of 
the Dominican commission figure that the work will cover eight or 
nine months. (La Opinion, Santo Domingo, May 20, 1929; Le 
Momniteur, Port au Prince, May 6, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


NEW LEGATIONS.—On April 22, 1929, an act was passed by Con- 
eress providing for the creation of a Paraguayan legation in Colombia 
and the separation of the legation in Mexico from that in the United 
States. The law was promulgated by President Guggiari on April 29, 
1929. (Mario Oficial, Asuncion, April 30, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


REGULATION OF BROADCASTING.—On April 10, 1929, President 
Irigoyen issued a decree to regulate the operation of public and private 
radio broadcasting stations, thereby abrogating the decrees on that 
subject of July 12, 1917, May 27, 1924, and September 9, 1925. The 
following are some of the more important provisions: 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STATIONS.—No radioelectric transmitting station may be 
established, operated, or exploited without previous authorization granted by the 
proper authorities. In accordance with article 1 of law 9127 only the installation 
of transmitting stations designed to establish services of international communi- 
cation and beyond the limits stipulated by the law in question will be permitted. 
In addition to these, licenses may be granted to movable, broadcasting, private 
experimental, and amateur stations. 

Every station operating in Argentine territory shall be subject to the laws 
governing the telegraphic, telephone, and radioelectric services; to the regulations 
which the Government adopts; and the terms of the international agreements to 
which the Government has or may adhere. 

Revocation OF LicensrEs.—Licenses for the operation of stations shall be 
subject to revocation at any time. 

INsPECTION.—Radio stations shall be subject to inspection at any time by 
persons appointed by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs who may order 
the station closed until defects noted have been corrected. 

DETERMINATION OF WAVE LENGTHS.— Wave lengths must be declared and 
maintained at the frequency authorized by the Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. The State reserves the right to authorize or refuse a given frequency 
or bands of frequency and types of waves, and may at any time order the modi- 
fication of those which have been or may be granted, without laying itself liable 
to remuneration or compensation of any kind. 

CERTIFICATION OF OPERATORS.—AIl radio operators must be certificated by 
the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. 

CALL stGNaLs.—Each station shall be assigned its particular call signal, taken 
from those in the international series reserved for Argentina. Once a particular 
call signal has been assigned, it must not be changed or modified. 

NON-TRANSFERABILITY OF LICENSES.—The holder of a license shall not trans- 
fer, rent, or allow any other person or corporation to share the powers or author- 
izations granted under the license or concession issued to him except with the 
previous consent of the proper authorities. 

INSTALLATION OUTSIDE URBAN ZONES.—Authorization shall not be granted for 
the establishment of new broadcasting stations within the limits of the Federal 
Capital and its immediate environs, a corresponding measure to be made effective 
in other capitals and important cities of the Republic. Broadcasting stations 
already in operation must be moved outside the stated zones within a maximum 
period of nine months, counting from the date of the present decree, the new loca- 
tions to be arranged in consultation with the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Wave LENGTHS.—The frequency to be assigned to the broadcasting stations 
will be between 1,500 and 550 kilocycles (wave length 200 to 545 meters), the 
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maximum deviation tolerated being half a kilocycle per second in the frequency 
of the system authorized. 

Within the radius stipulated by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
separation in frequency of the wave of one station from another must be at least 
40 kilocyeles. 

Once the range assigned has been taken up in accordance with the rules given 
in the preceding paragraph, no new operating licenses shall be issued until a fre- 
quency vacancy occurs. 

TRRADIATION.—The transmissions must be as pure as possible and entirely free 
from harmonics, the most technically appropriate apparatus to be used to that 
end. 

The minimum and maximum power which may be utilized shall be 500 
watts and 10 kilowatts in the antenna. Applications for special permits for the 
installation of stations of greater power shall be decided by the department in 
charge; nevertheless, this power shall be limited by the interference which it may 
cause to any station belonging to or authorized by the State. 

The chief object of all broadcasting stations shall be the provision of programs 
of high artistic and cultural value. Commercial propaganda shall be permitted 
only on a limited scale and without interference with the quality and tone of the 
programs. 

The simultaneous transmission of the same program shall not be permitted 
except when the program is considered of exceptional interest and shall be 
especially authorized by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. The station 
which wishes to retransmit a program must, before applying for the permit 
mentioned, obtain permission from the original transmitting station. 

Hours OF BROADCASTING.—The hours of broadcasting for the various stations 
shall be determined by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. Any station 
which suspends transmission for a period of eight days or which does not adhere 
to the broadcasting hours accorded it by the department will be subject to the 
withdrawal of its license. Programs shall be submitted to the department eight 
days in advance. 

EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS.—The Department of Posts and Telegraphs may 
authorize the operation of special stations for purposes of experimentation and 
research. 

AMATEUR STATIONS.—Licenses for the operation of amateur transmitting 
stations shall be granted only for purposes of research and study, their operation 
being subject to conditions specified in this decree. The operators must have 
certificates attesting to their competence. 

CLOSING OF STATIONS.—The department has the power to close stations which, 
although not in order, continue to transmit and those which operate without the 
authorization of the department. 

SPECIAL PERMITS.— Where the executive power finds no reason to the contrary, 
licenses may be granted for the operation of private stations intended to make up 
for the lack of public communications, with the restrictions and under the con- 
ditions which the executive power may deem fit to establish. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, April 12, 1929; Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, April 26, 1929.) 





ECUADOR 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION.—On March 25, 1929, the new constitu- 
tion for the Republic, adopted by the Constitutional Assembly in 
October, 1928, was proclaimed. The document defines the legislative 
executive, and judicial departments of the Government, their powers 
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and privileges, and supersedes any previous laws not in accord with 
its provisions. (Registro Oficial, March 26, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DomINIcCAN LAws.—Judge Carlos Gaston Richiez, of the Court of 
Appeals, has just finished compiling in one volume the revised laws of 
the Dominican superior courts, using the French method of classi- 
fication. It is the first time such a compilation has been done for 
the laws of the country, and as the volume includes opinions delivered 
by higher tribunals it will serve as a valuable reference work. The 
book is the result of years of work on the part of Judge Richiez. 
(Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, May 2, 1929.) 

REFORMS IN THE GOVERNMENT.—Law No. 1124, approved on 
May 7, provides for the reorganization of the Government depart- 
ments as follows: 

Department of the Executive. 

Department of the Interior and Police. 

Department of Foreign Relations. 

Department of Treasury. 

Department of Justice and Public Education. 

Department of National Defense. 

Department of Promotion and Public Works. 

Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Department of Health and Social Welfare. 

A measure is before the Congress defining the functions of the 
new Department of National Defense, which replaces that of the 
Army and Navy. An appropriation of $12,996 was made for its 
maintenance. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, May 8 and 11, 
1929; La Opinién, Santo Domingo, May 7 and 8, 1929.) 
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BRAZIL 


CULTIVATION OF CITRUS FRUIT IN Sao Pavuto.—By order of the 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Dias Martin, director of the fruit- 
culture station at Deodoro, has been inspecting the orange-producing 
region of the State of Sao Paulo. In his report he emphasizes the 
importance of the work which the Sao Paulo Railroad Co. is doing in 
building well-ventilated refrigerator cars for the transportation of 
fruit, which cars will be put into use in the company’s own freight 
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service or rented or sold to private concerns. It is also of interest to 
note that an agreement has been reached between a refrigerating 
company and a steamship line for the transshipment of oranges coming 
from the interior of the country. 

The Sao Paulo Department of Agriculture is helping the orange 
growers’ cause by supplying the necessary grafts of good varieties, by 
cooperating with them in the better preparation of the fruit for export, 
and by propaganda. ‘The fixtures for the first packing house, im- 
ported from the United States, have arrived at Limeira. This plant 
will be able to handle 6,000 boxes of oranges every six hours, which 
capacity may be doubled later. Here the oranges will be washed, 
polished, and separated into three grades and nine sizes, in compliance 
with the demands of the foreign markets. The high quality of the 
fruit may well compete with any other. 

The increase in the cultivation of citrus fruits is intimately con- 
nected with the development of the export market. The Minister of 
Agriculture, in view of the growth of the shipments of these fruits to 
other countries, has replaced the rules governing their export since 
1923 with others more suitable for guaranteeing the uniformity and 
perfect condition of the fruit, in order to meet the requirements of 
the foreign markets. These regulations cover grading by size and 
quality, the containers in which fruit may be gathered and shipped, 
the method of wrapping oranges, and labeling. They also provide 
for the establishment of a register of orange exporters and prescribe 
the duties of the Agricultural Inspection and Promotion Service. 
(Informagdes economicas e commerciaes do Brasil, numeros 48, 52, 
55, iol G83.) 

Mrnas GERAES INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CoFFEE.—See 
page 824. 

COLOMBIA 


National FEDERATION OF CorrEE GRoweERS.—The Second Na- 
tional Congress of Coffee Growers, which met in the city of Medellin 
in July, 1927, voted to organize the coffee growers of Colombia into 
one large institution called the National Federation of Coffee Growers. 
In a second resolution, the congress formulated the statutes of the 
federation. The work of organization was intrusted to the national 
committee, which is the central agency for the whole federation. 

At a meeting of the committee, in harmony with the Ministry of 
Industries, a bill was drafted providing for the support and protection 
of the coffee industry and levying an export tax for this purpose of 10 
cents per bag of 60 kilos. The law was passed and a contract signed 
between the federation and the National Government, whereby the 
federation undertakes to maintain its protective campaign for a 
period of 10 years in accordance with the stipulations of the contract 
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and the law. In return for its services the Government turns over to 
the federation the entire proceeds from the export tax. The annual 
income of the federation averages $250,000. 

The federation is now organized throughout the country. The 
national committee is composed of seven members, one of whom is 
the Minister of Industries. Under the central agency of the federa- 
tion there are a technical section, a statistical section, and an account- 
ing section. These offices are located in Bogota. In the capital of 
each Department where coffee is grown there is a departmental com- 
mittee of five members which directs the activities of the federation 
in the respective Department. 

The federation is organizing a central experimental and demonstra- 
tion plantation at La Esperanza, on the Girardot Railway, where a 
practice school for the cultivation and study of coffee was to be 
established in July of this year. Under the administration of the 
departmental committee of Caldas the federation also has a demon- 
stration coffee plantation in the municipality of San Francisco, which 
is on the Caldas Railway and consequently has rail connection with 
the entire Quindio coffee-producing region. Small demonstration 
plantations will also be established in the other Departments. 

Believing that Colombian coffee is superior to all others in flavor 
and aroma, the federation has resolved to subsidize restaurants to 
serve legitimate Colombian coffee, and for this purpose contracts 
have already been made for the establishment of coffeehouses in 
Barcelona, Berlin, Madrid, Rome, and Naples. Other contracts are 
now being negotiated for coffeehouses in Helsingfors, Stockholm, 
Paris, Brussels, and Prague, and the same may be done in the principal 
American markets. 

The federation is now planning to open stores in the principal 
coffee-producing centers to sell fertilizer, tools, machinery, and insec- 
ticides to the coffee growers at cost. The goods will also be exempt 
from duties of all kinds and will enjoy free transportation on Govern- 
ment railways and ships. The federation is interested in receiving 
correspondence on coffee machinery, fertilizers, tools, packing, and 
insecticides. 

In addition to the central school and the departmental plantation 
at Caldas, the federation maintains 10 experts in the cultivation of 
coffee who are located in the various coffee-growing districts of the 
country. 

The National Federation of Coffee Growers publishes a monthly 
magazine which contains sections devoted to trade conditions, 
cultivation, fertilizers, statistics, ete. This magazine is distributed 
free of charge to all coffee growers, and it is desired to establish 
exchange with similar publications in foreign countries. The maga- 
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zine also prints advertisements which may be of interest to coffee 
orowers. 

The value of Colombian exports from 1913 to 1927 amounted to 
945,153,223 pesos. Of this sum 624,639,164 pesos represents exports 
of coffee, thus indicating that this period of the country’s growth 
centered about coffee, which constituted two-thirds of the exports. 
In 1928 this figure increased considerably, with 2,660,000 sacks 
exported, or 300,000 60-kilogram sacks over exports for the year 1927. 

Quotations for Colombian coffee in the New York market have 
been quite strong in late years, the average price in 1928 for coffee 
from all parts of Colombia being $0.2703. 

The coffee growers’ congresses have not undertaken to exercise any 
control over distribution of the crop although this has been advised 
as a means of selling the Colombian product directly in markets 
which at present obtain it through intermediaries, or as a means of 
securing for the Colombian market large consumers who are not 
yet acquainted with Colombian coffee. The federation does not 
export or sell coffee; it simply acts as intermediary between buyers 
and producers by means of its information service. (Courtesy of the 
Minister of Colombia in Washington.) 


CUBA 





Tue MrpIrerrRANEAN FLY.—As a result of the investigation of the 
commissioners sent by the Secretary of Agriculture to study the 
problem of the Mediterranean fly in the Florida citrus groves, Presi- 
dent Machado has signed decree No. 740, drawn up by the depart- 
ment of Agriculture, providing for the following preventive measures 
against the introduction into Cuba of this serious agricultural pest: 
The prohibition of the introduction into Cuba of all fresh fruits, ex- 
cepting certain specified ones, of some vegetables, of the plants on 
which these are grown, and sand, soil, and fertilizers in which the 
larvee of the insect may exist; (2) the certified fumigation of all rail- 
way cars and automobiles from Florida; (8) the sealing of all fruits 
and vegetables on ships from the United States while these are in 
Cuban ports; (4) the inspection of all orange groves, the distribution 
to growers of full information regarding the Mediterranean fly, and 
the instruction of plant quarantine inspectors regarding this insect. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, May 8, 1929; Gaceta Oficial, May 13, 
1929.) 

MovEMENT TO INCREASE DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTION.—The 
Department of Agriculture is sponsoring a movement to teach the 
Cuban farmer the benefits to be derived from improving his stock. 
Cuba spends 28,000,000 pesos annually for dairy products which, as 
is explained to the farmers, might as well be produced in their own 
land. Doctors Arias and Peraza, Government veterinaries, are at 
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the head of this movement; the farmers are attending their lectures 
with interest, and manifest a desire to learn scientific methods of 
stock breeding, dairying, and poultry raising. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, June 3, 1929.) 

ECUADOR 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS.—The Government has acquired the island 
of Sylva in the Babahoyo River to be used for an experiment station 
for tropical agriculture, under the direction of the Agricultural Ex- 
perts’ Society of the Coast. It will also help the Azuay Agricultural 
Society maintain an experimental farm near Cuenca and build there a 
meteorological observatory under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture has engaged the 
services of Dr. Vladimir Kobbes, from Czechslovakia; he will be 
attached to the National Veterinary Service. The technical library 
of the Department of Agriculture has increased, and a new and 
complete system of cataloguing, based upon that of the Congressional 
Library at Washington, will facilitate the use of the books. Fruit 
trees from California will be set out in the experimental stations at 
Paramo and Pastoreo de Cotopaxi; Chinese and Assamese tea seed 
from Europe will also be planted. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION.—T wo cooperative agricultural move- 
ments have been started, one in San Francisco de Macoris and the 
other in Villa Vazquez, Province of Monte Cristi. The first of these, 
headed by prominent men and women of the vicinity, is capitalized 
at $60,000, and shares are offered at $100 each, payable in 20 monthly 
instalments. This is to induce people of all classes to invest their 
savings for the common benefit as well as for their own. The society 
has secured a large tract of land near the city of Macoris, on a new 
road and in an excellent coffee section. At Villa Vazquez the society 
is formed by 60 planters, with the support of representatives from 
the Chambers of Commerce of Santiago and Monte Cristi. This 
region harvested 30,000 pounds (3,000 quintales) of rice and 20,000 
pounds (2,000 quintales) of potatoes, notwithstanding the devastating 
storms of last November; and its rich soil, together with the benefits 
of irrigation, roads, bridges, docks, and industrious colonization, 
provided by the Government, is expected to assure the investor in 
this cooperative a good return. 

The Government experiment farms have been discontinued, and 
the work of agricultural instruction is now in the hands of eight 
traveling inspectors whose duty it is to go from farm to farm in their 
respective districts, teaching and advising the farmer. This is con- 
sidered more practical, as help is brought directly to the place where 
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it is needed. These inspectors report much activity in the planting 
of corn and tobacco at San Cristobal, Moca, San Francisco de Macoris, 
Santiago, Monte Plata, and Puerto Plata. At Azua 17,000 leaves of 
henequen were taken from 340 plants and exported as samples to the 
United States. 

A grapefruit grove has been planted between Guerra and Bayaguana 
and permission has been asked of the Agricultural Department to 
introduce several thousand more seedlings. 


GUATEMALA 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—Some inter- 
esting phases of the work being carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture and Public Roads of Guatemala are described in the 
report of the Director of Agriculture for the year 1928 recently 
submitted to the Minister of Agriculture and Highways. According 
to this report, printed in the Boletin de Agricultura y Caminos, of 
January, 1929, the department is still engaged in active measures to 
destroy the locust, perhaps the most important of Guatemala’s 
agricultural pests. During 1928, 15,886 workmen were employed 
digging ditches, making clearings, and using other methods for the 
extermination of the pest. Expenditures for this work during the 
year in question reached a total of 29,883 quetzales, but losses in the 
corn and bean crop in the regions affected were reported to be less 
than 15 per cent, which shows the promising results of the efforts 
made. 

Meanwhile, measures for the destruction of other pests were not 
neglected. Experts from the department visited various sections of 
the country, giving advice as to the methods to be employed in com- 
bating any insect pest or disease found there, and also made a 
thorough study of the insects destroying the pine forests in Totoni- 
capan, Solola, and Quezaltenango. 

A special work of the La Aurora experimental station during the 
year was the further cultivation of forage plants with a view to the 
production of seed in sufficient quantities for free distribution. Of 
the four varieties of corn imported frrm the United States for accli- 
matization, two have shown excellent results; nurseries of Salvadorean 
coffee, date palms, and other trees were planted; and various species 
of pine, evergreen oaks, and different varieties of eucalyptus trees 
were received for distributier 

The free distribution of seeds continued during the year 1928. 
In addition to the collection of seeds of many native varieties of ma- 
hogany, cedar, rubber, cotton, cypress, rosewood, pepper, and 
eucalyptus, some of ornamental conifers, tomato, squash, different 
kinds of beans, two melliferous plants, and eight varieties of water- 
melon were ordered, about 2,645 pounds being distributed throughout 
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the Republic. Similar and different varieties, including flower 
seeds, were distributed in Peten, 3,086 pounds of seed wheat in 
Palencia, and 2,205 pounds of rice in other districts. Forage plant 
rhizomes and roots were sent to 104 different places, as were also sisal 
and agave seeds. Seed exchange was continued with several American 
and European countries. 

During the year, 500 new plants were collected, the majority of which 
were classified, and the first volume of Guatemalan Flora, containing 
a classification of 1,246 plants, prepared for publication within a 
short time. Specimens of 12 exportable woods were sent to various 
Guatemalan consulates, a collection of textile fibers grown in the 
country begun for future exhibit, and a collection of 97 specimens of 
native woods to form a permanent exhibit in the department com- 
pleted. 

Several agricultural expositions were held under the auspices of 
the department during the year, and two exhibits sent to similar 
expositions in other countries—one to Santa Ana, Salvador, and the 
other to Los Angeles, Calif. Guatemalan exhibits of coffee and 
cereals in Los Angeles received first prize, while in Salvador all 
exhibits were awarded prizes and the cereals first prize. 

No less important a part of the work carried on by the department 
consisted in the gathering of agricultural statistics, and the analyzing 
of various soils, fertilizers, and mineral water. 

Since the enactment of the decree of July 22,1928, which provided 
that the department take charge of the adjustment of all difficulties 
arising between farm laborers and their employers, keeping a register 
of the kind of labor employed on each farm, new duties involving a 
considerable amount of work have been added to the department’s 
activities. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Department of Agriculture has now become the final authority in 
such disputes, having power to amend, revoke, or confirm the reso- 
lutions or decisions of the courts of first instance. 

The official organ of the department, the Boletin de Agricultura y 
Caminos, is now received by 574 subscribers and 118 exchanges, its 
numbers being constantly solicited. The library of the department 
has a total of 470 volumes, among which are to be found works on 
aviculture, zootechnology, and veterinary science. The department 
has also been instrumental in having an increasingly large number 
of bulletins on subjects of agricultural interest distributed to agri- 
cultural schools, libraries, and farmers. 


MEXICO 


CATTLE-BREEDING STATIONS.—In an effort to improve breeds of 
cattle and investigate and demonstrate the most effective methods for 
successful cattle raising, President Portes Gil issued a decree on April 
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25, 1929, providing for the establishment of nine national cattle- 
breeding stations. These will form adjuncts to the central agricul- 
tural schools at Tamatan, Tamaulipas; Salaices, Chihuahua; Santa 
Lucia, Durango; Roque, Guanajuato; El Mexe, Hidalgo; La Huerta, 
Michoacan; Teneria, Mexico; Champusco, Puebla, and the National 
School of Agriculture at Chapingo, Mexico. According to the 
provisions of the decree all supplementary regulations concerning 
necessary construction, equipment and functioning will be formulated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and Promotion through the General 
Bureau of Agriculture and Stock Raising and the Bureau of Central 
Agricultural Schools. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, May 23, 1929.) 


PERU 


AN EXPERT’S VIEW OF PERU’S AGRICULTURAL SITUATION.—M. 
Victor Marie, a Belgian expert who has studied at length the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Peru, gives valuable information on the subject. 
He admits the seriousness of the sugar crisis, caused largely by the 
competition of eastern sugar and tariffs, but he does not consider this 
source of income as lost, advising measures to save it, such as the work 
in the experiment stations, concentrating on the best varieties of 
cane; the supply of guano fertilizer in quantity at reasonable prices; 
economy in the amount spent annually in gasoline and kerosene by 
the use of industrial alcohol; employment of the bagasse in the 
manufacture of such by-products as paper, cardboard, and imitation 
wood; and the reorganization of sugar cultivation on an efficient and 
economic basis. While this is being accomplished, however, he 
believes that Government finances should come to the aid of the 
sugar grower, who in more prosperous times has contributed largely 
to the national treasury. 

He considers the future of the cotton industry as most promising, 
the best varieties to be raised haying been determined by experi- 
mentation to be the Tanguis for the center and south of the country 
and Pima for the regions around Piura. While there is still much to 
be accomplished toward exterminating insect plagues, he believes that 
production will soon exceed 7,000,000 Peruvian pounds in value a 
year and that cotton will become a predominant crop. 

M. Marie attributes the preservation of the rice industry, almost 
ruined by competition from the Orient, to the timely measures adopted 
by President Leguia, after investigations by Don Manuel Antonio de 
Lavalle and experiments at Lambayeque. This crop is on the road 
to prosperity again, the Chira region now producing two crops a year. 
He advises continual experimentation to determine the most produc- 
tive varieties; European methods of classification; and improvement 
in methods of cultivation, so as to obtain, as do the Chinese, four crops 
a year from the same soil. 
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As wheat growing has passed the experimental stages, M. Marie 
believes wheat should be extensively planted to put an end to the 
enormous amounts of flour imported annually at great expense. 
The first wheat show held last May, in connection with the second 
farm and stock show, attracted much public interest in Peru and 
neighboring countries to the important yields of this crop and espec- 
ially to the success with which it is raised in high altitudes. 

Stock raising he considers as still in its infancy in Peru, and cap- 
able of developing into a source of wealth. He praises the work of a 
few pioneers in this line, and advises studying the use of cane and 
cottonseed waste as cattle feed. 

M. Marie, in cooperation with a committee of agriculturists, is 
preparing a measure for presentation to the Congress, looking to- 
ward diversifying production, and hence putting an end to the im- 
portation of much that should be raised in the Republic; in other 
words, making Peru as nearly as possible self-supporting while pro- 
ducing also valuable exports. He believes its diversity of soil and 
climate make this feasible. He expresses great faith in the work 
of irrigation and agricultural experiment being carried on by the 
Government, but urges the establishment of a farm loan bank as an 
immediate necessity. 

URUGUAY 


ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW.—The agricultural show for 1929 
was opened at Montevideo on May 18 under the auspices of the 
Rural Association of Uruguay and the Department of Agriculture. 
The exhibits of farm products and stock were the most complete 
and interesting ever shown, and included, among others, products 
from 49 school gardens, a collection of photographs and illustrations 
showing the accomplishments of the Department of Agriculture, the 
most recent importations of pedigreed animals for breeding purposes, 
and the new autotrucks arranged for the itinerant teaching of scien- 
tific methods of dairying, wine pressing, apiculture, poultry raising, 
and the conserving of fruits and vegetables. 






IN DUSTRY AND 
» COMMERCE  « 


BOLIVIA 


INDUSTRIAL CAMPAIGN.—Since the Rotary Club of La Paz has 
undertaken to make known the industrial resources of Bolivia, weekly 
talks are given by some member on some particular subject. Sefior 
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Juan Mufioz, president of the club, after a visit to the Patifio mines, 
gave some very interesting facts on tin production. After telling of 
the very humble beginning made in 1900 by Gen. Pastor Saenz and 
Sefior Simén Patifio at Liallague and Uncia, and the primitive meth- 
ods they were obliged to use with slow and discouraging results, he 
described the mining enterprise as itis now. To-day everything con- 
nected with it is modern. Electric machinery has replaced the slow 
hand method. The tunnels, many kilometers long, are artificially 
aerated, and the ore is brought out in loads of 15 to 20 cars at a time. 
In 1928, 711,627 tons of ore of various grades were mined. At the 
smelter 481,028 tons of high-grade ore rendered 17,290 tons of pure 
tin which was worth £133 a ton in the London market. The electric 
energy consumed is partly derived from a hydroelectric plant, with 
water power from a dam 3 kilometers long built at an altitude of 78 
meters. About 6,000 men are employed by the concern, and 25,000 
owe their support to it. The biweekly pay roll amounts to 500,000 
bolivianos, and the Government received from duties during 1928 ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 bolivianos. This rapid development was 
largely made possible by the railway from Machacamarca to Uncia, 
begun in 1912 and finished in 1921. (Hl Diario, La Paz, May 5, 1929.) 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES.—With a view to promoting native industry 
the Government has granted immunity from taxation for six years to 
a textile factory to be established in Purapura. By the terms of the 
contract the owner is obliged to invest at least 500,000 bolivianos in 
the concern and deposit a bond of 10,000 bolivianos with the Banco 
de la Naci6n as security for his compliance with the terms of the 
concession. 

The Government has also placed a duty on specified dry goods, in 
compliance with its agreement to protect a textile firm which has ful- 
filled its contract to regulate the output of its factory to meet the 
public demand for specified materials. (Hl Diario, La Paz, May 23, 
1929.) 

BRAZIL 


Minas Gerats INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF COFFEE.—A 
law has been recently adopted, establishing an Institute for the 
Protection of Coffee in the State of Minas Geraes. It will be goy- 
erned by the following regulations: The direction of the institute will 
be in the hands of a board composed of a president appointed by 
the governor of the State, a member selected by the governing 
board of the Banco de Credito Real of Minas Geraes, a member 
chosen from among three nominated by the Coffee Commercial 
Center of Rio de Janeiro, and a member chosen from among three 
nominated by the Minas Geraes Assembly of Coffee Producers at an 
annual meeting to be held at Juiz de Féra. The institute will have 
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jurisdiction over everything relative to agreements, regulation of 
admission of coffee shipment to foreign ports, propaganda, etc., as 
well as all matters of internal policy not stipulated in the regulations. 
Article 7 of the regulations deals with the formalities with which the 
secretary should comply, taxes, information, accounting, statistics, 
transportation, etc. The institute will have its headquarters in Rio 
de Janeiro. (Informacées Economicas e Commerciales do Brasil, 
Num. XXXVI, April 19, 1929.) 

SILK CULTURE IN Sao Pauto.—The experts in charge of silk 
culture in the State of Sao Paulo are said to be responsible for the 
rapid progress of this industry. Thousand of young mulberry trees 
are sent out each month to the various parts of the State, and in 
turn hundreds of kilograms of cocoons (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) 
are received. The amount of silk produced in 1925 was 3,620,100 
kilograms; in 1926, 8,203,700 kilograms; in 1927, 14,154,700 kilo- 
grams; and in 1928, 18,837,100 kilograms. (Informagées Economi- 
cas e Financieras do Brasil, Num. XX XV.) 

BRAZILIAN RUBBER.—In an interesting article entitled ‘Amazonia 
and its Extractive Industries,’ Senhor Raymundo Nonnato Pinheiro 
of Manaos, a well-known port on the Amazon River, deplores the 
gradual exhaustion of the rubber trees in that region and emphasizes 
the urgent necessity of the replanting and systematic cultivation of 
the Hevea brasiliensis in its own native habitat, if rubber is to continue 
to be one of Brazil’s great industries. 

Senhor Pinheiro says, in substance: 


The very exuberance of nature in this extraordinary region is the cause of the 
negligence which to-day threatens to destroy a source of riches which seemed 
inexhaustible. Nature here, with its astounding luxuriance and swift changes, 
systematically dominates man. Everywhere else man is engaged in controlling 
nature. Patiently he labors, hoping in the end to reap the benefits of his toil, 
establish for himself a home and abiding place and surround himself with the 
progressive results of his efforts. 

Not so in Amazonia! Here he comes face to face with such overwhelming 
abundance, such an easy harvest, that he is immediately carried away with the 
idea that here indeed isa green heaven. Behe from Japan, China, or another part 
of Brazil, he loses all idea of a settled and ordered existence and becomes at once a 
nomad, an adventurer, a gypsy—intent only on pushing ahead and greedily 
tapping one lavish source of wealth after another. 

And so the Hevea brasiliensis, after generously yielding up its precious substance 
year after year to the ruthless invasions of the ax, is either succumbing to the 
onslaught or ‘‘emigrating”’ to the almost inaccessible headwaters of inland rivers. 

Areas which in 1913 yielded 100 tons of rubber are yielding today, with double 
the labor expended on them, barely 10 tons. Production in the region around 
Manaos, which during the Empire was ten times greater than the total present 
production of all Amazonia, is to-day practically negligible. 

There is only one solution to the problem—the efficient replanting and cul- 
tivation of rubber trees on a large scale in their natural habitat, where all 
conditions are favorable both for their cultivation and for the transportation and 
commerce of rubber. 
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The process would not be easy; neither could it be solved from one day to the 
next. Labor and capital, the great levers of industries, would require gradual and 
careful adjustment. 

Until the present, while England and the United States, formerly supplied with 
rubber from the Amazonia, were successfully planning and conducting their 
rubber plantations in the Orient, similar attempts in the Amazon Valley have 
failed, owing to local difficulties. 

The solution of the problem lies, to my mind, in the multiplication of factories of 
rubber products, both in Brazil and elsewhere, which will serve as a lever between 
the producer and the consumer, bringing about an intensive rubber cultivation, 
opening up larger markets and absorbing capital and labor until they are com- 
pletely and constructively adjusted. 


CHILE 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN CuiLE.—Those who are interested in the 
economic welfare of Chile believe there is a wide field for the develop- 
ment of the paper and cardboard industry there. They have gathered 
figures showing that of the 22,000 tons of paper and cardboard used in 
the country annually, less than half of that amount is of domestic 
production, which signifies that 30,000,000 pesos are being spent out of 
the country each year which, according to these data, need not be. These 
investigators maintain that there is an abundant source of cellulose 
and wood pulp to be had in the southern Provinces of Bio-Bio, Cautin, 
Valdivia, Chiloe, and the territories of Aysen and Magallanes, where 
there are coal, abundant water power, and available railroad trans- 
portation. To those who oppose this project on the ground that Chile 
herself has not a sufficient market to justify the undertaking, it is 
pointed out that there is an export market in near-by countries. 
There are at present in operation four factories, showing an invest- 
ment of 9,000,000 pesos in paper and 1,900,000 in cardboard. The 
budget for 1929 has appropriated 200,000 pesos for the promotion of 
this industry, and the Government is urged to consider the manner 
of obtaining the best results with this amount. 


COLOMBIA 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS.—Three geological commissions, organized 
by the Ministry of Industries to make a detailed study of different 
localities with the purpose of completing the survey for a general 
geological map of the country, will shortly leave the capital. The 
first commission, headed by the geologist Cross, will work in the 
Department of Boyaca; the second, headed by Scheibe, will go the 
Department of Caldas; and the third, under Huback, will study the 
Catatumbo region and other sections in the north. Senor White 
Uribe, an engineer, has been commissioned to study the Choco 
platinum-bearing regions. (Courtesy of the Minister of Colombia in 
Washington.) 
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The Department of Valle, independently of the National Govern- 
ment, has secured the services of Dr. Gustavo Kellner, a geologist 
from the Freiburg Mining Academy, to make a complete and detailed 
study of the subsoil of the department and to draft the corresponding 
geological map. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, April 29, 1929.) 

EXports OF BANANAS.—In 1927 exports of bananas from Santa 
Marta, the leading banana port of the country, were 8,657,615 
bunches, weighing 196,623,680 kilos and having a value of 5,724,824 
pesos. In 1928 the figures were 10,221,426 bunches, weighing 
230,367,577 kilos, with a value of 8,884,862 pesos. (Courtesy of the 
Minister of Colombia in. Washington.) 


CUBA 


SALT PRODUCTION AND IMPoRTS.—The past eight years have brought 
about a radical decline in Cuban salt imports, which dropped from 
$7,050,706 in value in 1920 to $2,181,702 in 1927. Improvement in 
methods and increase in production in the principal salt mines, 
notably those at Caimanera, Bidox, Punta Hicacos, Ochoa, and 
Punta Alegre, are responsible for this favorable change in the economic 
balance of the country. The total annual output of these mines is 
approximately 250,000 sacks of 200 pounds each. (The Cuba Review, 
New York, May, 1929.) 


HAITI 


EXPorT OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES.—The largest sugar factory in the 
country shipped 3,831,000 kilograms of sugar (kilogram equals 2.2 
pounds) during the seven months ending April, 1929. This amount 
was valued at 854,000 gourdes. Of the total, 1,065,000 kilograms 
were exported during the last month of the period. The first exporta- 
tion of molasses from the Republic since colonial days occurred last 
March and April, 965,000 gallons being shipped to New Orleans the 
first month and 597,000 gallons the second month. (Monthly Bulle- 
tin, Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, April, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


MInInG IN VerAGuaAs.—A mining company which, for the last three 
years, has been developing a concession of 1,500 square miles in the 
Veraguas district, is awaiting the dry season to install new machinery, 
which is expected to produce excellent results. The firm is reported 
to have $1,000,000 invested, $300,000 of it in machinery; it employs 
500 men in the various mines of Remance, Los Hatillos, Chucu, 
Cucuyo, Sabanita, Rio Concepcion, Rio Veraguas, and Rio Guasaro. 
The ore is stated to contain not only gold, but silver, zinc, and copper, 
and large amounts of crude ore are awaiting the installation of the 
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new machinery. The company has spent much money in supplying 
adequate living conditions and in constructing an electric lighting 
plant, telephone system, roads, bridges, etc., all of which have bene- 
fited the surrounding region, as well as giving much employment. 
A mill is being constructed at Remance, the machinery for which 
was imported at a cost of £180,000. The need of electric power is 
said to demand the construction of a power house at El Calabacito, to 
cost $250,000. At San Francisco four artesian wells are to be drilled, 
two for the use of the town. Here also there will be an electric plant 
(Star and Herald, Panama, May 1 and 2, 1929.) 


PERU 


MINING DEVELOPMENT.—The Cerro Pasco Copper Corporation, 
according to press reports, is to expend $15,000,000 in expanding and 
developing its holdings in Peru. About $6,000,000 of this will be 
spent on the largest hydroelectric plant in the country, 80 per cent 
thereof being paid out for Peruvian labor and materials. This plant 
will develop the water-power rights granted to the company on the 
Mantaro River, making a reservoir of Junin Lake, with a main power 
dam above this at Oroya. Other projects are the development of the 
Yauricochoa mines, recently acquired by the corporation and regarded 
as ranking in value with the deposits at Cerro Pasco, Morochoa, 
and Casapalea. For this purpose a 50-mile truck road will be built 
from the Huancayo branch of the Central Railway, through extensive 
coal fields and cattle ranges, the property of the corporation. It is 
also planned to construct two large concentrators, costing $2,250,000, 
one at Casapalca, the other at Cerro de Pasco; a 4-story office build- 
ing for corporation offices in Lima, and on the outskirts of that city 
quarters for the use of employees from other places when in Lima. 


VENEZUELA 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE DURING 1927-28.—On April 19, 1929, 
the message of President Gomez was read to the Congress. It con- 
tained the following figures relative to the foreign trade of the country 
for the fiscal year 1927-28: The total amounted to 866,767,516 
bolivars, of which 358,469,313 bolivars covered imports and 
508,308,203 bolivars exports. 

The petroleum production for the year reached a total of 15,319,442 
tons, or allowing seven barrels to a ton, 107,235,094 barrels, thus 
placing Venezuela second in the list of oil-producing countries.— 
(President’s Message, April 19, 1929.) 
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ARGENTINA 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT IN Bamance Aires.—To facilitate access 
to the new port of Buenos Aires, a bridge is to be built over the tracks 
of the Central Argentine, Central Cordoba, and Buenos Aires-Pacific 
Railways to connect the port with Alvear Avenue, Buenos Aires. 
According to the plans as approved, the bridge will be constructed 
of reinforced concrete, with the exception of the section which passes 
over the tracks of the Central Argentine Railway, which section 
will be 350 meters (meter equals 3.28 feet) in length by 35 meters 
in width. Its estimated cost of 7,000,000 pesos will be met by the 
Pacific Railway, the land having been donated by the Government. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 27, 1929.) 

REGULATION OF BROADCASTING.—See page 813. 


BOLIVIA 


TRANSPORTATION ACTIVITY.—Numerous contracts have been au- 
thorized for the building of roads and railways and the purchase of 
the respective material. The Executive has approved a loan of 
1,000,000 bolivianos for the construction of a road from Santa Cruz 
to Gaiba. Santa Cruz will also soon be joined to Cochabamba by 
railway, the work of completion being pushed with great rapidity. 
The highway joining Sucre to Lagunillas is also well under way. 
This is finished as far as Tomina, provision being made for its main- 
tenance and the building of culverts. The remaining 240 kilometers 
from Tomina to Lagunillas will be completed within 20 months. 
The Government has also directed the prefecture of the Department 
of Potosi to sign a contract for the building and maintenance of the 
roads in that Department. The contract enumerates the roads and 
other work to be done, specifies the labor and material to be used, 
and authorizes the contractors to collect the highway tax in money 
and labor. A mortgage in favor of the prefecture of Potosi is to 
serve as security for compliance with the terms, and the company 
is to receive a subsidy of 103,000 bolivianos for the first year and 
120,000 bolivianos a year thereafter. Three locomotives are to be 
purchased for the service of the Arica-La Paz railroad, at a cost of 
£6,183 each. The proposal of a mining company to rent the Antocha- 
Villazon railway has been accepted by the Government. (EI Diario, 
La Paz, April 10 and May 6, 9, 18, and 26, 1929.) 
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BRAZIL 


RartRoaps.—The Governor of the State of Espiritu Santo made 
a recent inspection of the important railway that is to unite the 
municipality of Serra with that of Linhares, an important city of 
the municipality of Collatina. A highway already joins Serra to 
Victoria. The route is 150 kilometers long, leading into one of the 
best sections of the municipality, where Polish immigrants are soon 
expected to settle. 

Other railroads under construction at present are: From Collatina 
to Nova Venecia, from Victoria to Cachoeira de Itapemirim, from 
Castello to Conceicao de Castello, from Cachoeira de Itapermirim 
to Gaviao, from Antonio Caetano to Batalal, from Caleado to Reto 
Calcado, and from Victoria to Villa Velha. 

The total length in kilometers of the railroads in the State of 
Sao Paulo in 1928 were as follows: 


Railroads Kilometers Railroads—Contd. Kilometers 
PNM S Uses soe eos soe 1, 471. 482 | Sao Paolo-Goyaz_-.__-___- 70. 602 
IME O ony ara ater ee ee Rs I lars} OBIS) || TSeKG) IE AON ow oak ee 246. 131 
ANEMONE a= Boe ek 1, 864. 408 Sea eS 
ID OuRa dense =a eee 273. 500 5, 894. 112 


(Informagoes Economicas e Commerciaes do Brazil, Num. XXXI1.) 
CHILE 


RAILWAY PROGRESS THROUGHOUT CuHILE.—In a speech before the 
Engineers Institute, the Chief of the Railway Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, gave interesting figures relative to railroad 
advancement up to 1928. There are 9,047 kilometers (kilometer, 
equals 0.62 mile) of railway under operation with a value of 2,665,000,- 
000 pesos, 5,823 kilometers of this being owned by the State. 

The first through train connecting La Calera and Iquique ran in 
April, 1929. This benefits various nitrate works, and passenger 
service is available through this section, opening up the northern 
section of the Republic. 

Other railroads under construction are from Cocule to Lago 
Ranco, about 66 kilometers, and from Loncoche to Villarica, about 41 
kilometers. These two will cost approximately 27,000,000 pesos and 
are employing 920 men. Construction is also going on between 
Lebu and Peleco, and engineers are studying the route from Peleco 
to Puren. Another project is from Los Alamos to Curanilahue. 

It may be recalled here that in December, 1929, an Exposition on 
Railroads, Highways, and Tourist travel will be held in Santiago, 
in connection with the South American Congress of Railroads. 
Merchants and manufacturers are urged to take an interest in this 
event, for which valuable cooperation has already been secured. 
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Now that the railroad systems are highly developed, it is hoped 
that railroad authorities will coordinate their itineraries and rates 
with those of water and motor routes so as to facilitate transportation 
for the public as well as in their own interests. (Hl Mercurio, 
Santiago, April 2, 5, 12, and 15, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


PROGRESS IN COMMUNICATIONS.—A National Communications 
Council has just been organized, the functions of which are to 
determine what expenditures shall be made each year for the public 
works of the greatest immediate utility, to hasten the construction of 
those projects which are most urgent and to carry out more slowly 
those which though necessary are not urgent. 

Definite progress by sea, rail, and air communications is reported 
in the following paragraphs: A new steamship company has recently 
been organized called the Colombian Maritime Transportation Co. 
The new company will strive for the maintenance of equitable freight 
rates on export cargo from all parts of the country and claims already 
to have succeeded in reducing by almost 50 per cent the rate on coffee 
from Buenaventura to New York. The company has 5 ships in 
service at the present time between New York, Puerto Colombia, 
Cartagena, and Buenaventura, 2 of 3,000 tons, 1 of 2,600, 1 of 2,400 
and 1 of 1,100. 

A contract has just been made between the Government and a 
French company for the construction of the railway between Ibague 
and Armenia. This section of 135 kilometers at the present time 
constitutes the only interruption to traffic on the railway connecting 
the capital of the Republic with the Pacific Ocean. 

A contract has been made between the Government and a German 
company for the construction of the section of the Carare Railway 
between the municipality of Velez and the Magdalena River. This 
important road will connect eastern Colombia with the Magdalena 
River, which is the principal artery of trade, both domestic and for- 
eign, of the Republic. The Government has also signed another 
contract with the same company for the construction of a tunnel 
3,450 meters in length through the Calarca Mountains, which will 
be a part of the Ibague-Armenia Railway. 

Air service between Colombia and Panama has been definitely 
established. The first flight was that made to Colon by the super- 
hydroplane Colombia of the Colombian-German Air Transportation 
Co. on April 17 last. (Courtesy of the Minister of Colombia in Wash- 
ington. 

CUBA 


A NEW STEAMSHIP LINE.—The Brazilian Lloyd steamship line is 
opening a new monthly service for passenger and freight which will 
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call at Habana. The steamship Santarem, of 14,000 tons, made the 
first trip sailing from Rio Grande do Sul on July 28 and touching at 
Santos, Rio de Janeiro, and Habana before arriving at New Orleans, 
its destination. (Diario dela Marina, Habana, May 18, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


RAILROAD EXPANSION.—The railroad connecting Quito and Esmeral- 
das is nearing completion; the section between Ibarra and Esmeraldas 
was finished by May 24. The town of San Antonio de Ibarra was the 
scene of great rejoicing when connection was established with the 
capital, and the entire population responded to a call for help to pre- 
pare the road bed for the remaining kilometer of track which will 
unite them to Esmeralda and give them an outlet to the sea. This 
volunteer army of 2,000 workers, composed of all classes, many pro- 
viding their own tools, cleared and leveled over 2 kilometers of road- 
bed the first day, and proposed to continue. Appropriations have 
been made to give Ibarra electric light and waterworks; an appropri- 
ation of 10,000 sucres was also made to finish the railroad to Esmer- 
aldas and 10,000 sucres for the festivities of the opening of the railroad, 
which were scheduled to take place on July 19. (El Comercio, Quito, 
April 23, 1929.) 

AERIAL SERVICE.—The Government has signed a contract with 
the Pan American Grace Airways Corporation which, it is hoped, will 
bring great benefit in the way of rapid passenger and mail service 
with other countries, as also with the interior Provinces. The Air- 
ways Corporation now has one of the largest international air trans- 
port fleets in existence, having just added 2 amphibians and 10 
airplanes, making a total of 58 ships, valued at $2,500,000. The 
amphibian Leoning, for the exclusive service of Ecuador, arrived from 
Panama on March 18. Landing fields are being prepared by the 
Airways Corporation in all the principal cities of Ecuador. (Comercio 
Internacional, Guayaquil, March, 1929, El Comercio, Quito, April 19, 
1929. 


MEXICO 


NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE.—Upon the completion of necessary 
changes new and more modern telephone service has been made 
available to subscribers in Matamoros and Ciudad Victoria. The 
formal ceremonies took place in Matamoros on May 4, when the 
president of the municipality engaged in a brief conversation with 
the Secretary of Communications and Public Works in Mexico City 
over long distance, and in Ciudad Victoria on May 11, with the 
transfer by the Governor of the State of Tamaulipas of power from 
the old to new central. The first telephone in Matamoros was 
installed in 1883. (HI Universal, Mexico City, May 5, 12, 1929.) 
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PANAMA 


AVIATION MOVEMENT.—Commercial aviation has recently had a 
great impulse in Central and South America, and the Government of 
Panama has taken measures to secure the best results from it for the 
country. It has named a commission composed of Col. Harry 
Burgess, Governor of the Canal Zone, Sefor Eduardo Icaza, Sefior 
Adriano Robles, Sefior Archibald Boyd, General Malin Craig, and 
Capt. L. N. McNair to control all matters concerned with aviation in 
Panama; measures are to be adopted to regulate air traffic, by public 
or private craft, and require proper permits, bonds, etc. 

The Government has acquired 35 hectares of land near Paitilla Point 
for the construction of an aerodrome. This is an excellent site as 
regards nearness to the city, good roads leading to it, etc. This field 
has been put in readiness for immediate use, and the first of the Pan 
American Airways planes landed on it May 22. The company has 
decided to use this airport in preference to the France Field in connec- 
tion with their route down the west coast of South America, and is 
arranging to lease 5 acres beside it for the construction of hangars, 
passenger waiting rooms, etc. The Pan American Airways consider 
that Panama will become the air center of a great network of routes 
for air mail, passenger, and express service between North and South 
America and the West Indies. Since the Government has conceded 
to this company the privileges of a public utility, it may establish 
and maintain hotels and restaurants and bus and launch service, as 
needed for the development of their service The officials of this line 
have signed a contract with the Government to carry mail north as 
far as Miami, Fla.; and as far south as Peru. This assures Panama 
regular air communication at the present time with 15 countries 
within this radius. The first mail to the north carried 828 letters, 
weighing approximately 9 pounds. The first air mail to the south 
through Buenaventura, Esmeraldas, Guayaquil, Lima, and Mollendo 
took 404 letters. It is the purpose of the Pan American Airways to 
promote the passenger traffic on its line as soon as some larger planes 
are received. 

This company has already established a line between Panama City 
and David, Panama. It is an interesting fact that the first trip from 
David brought five passengers, two of whom were emergency cases, 
sent at once to the hospital. Thus these persons were able to reach 
expert medical aid within a few hours from their home, when other- 
wise it would have taken them several days to do so. Both day and 
night flying will be undertaken on this route within the coming year. 

The Isthmian Airways Co. established a rapid coast to coast ser- 
vice, beginning May 5. This company uses a Hamilton all-metal 
8-passenger plane and makes three trips daily from the Pacific to the 
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Atlantic side and two from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This firm 
also plans to establish a flying school. (Star and Herald, Panama, 
May 7, 8, 9, 15, 21, 22, 24, 29, 30, and 31, and June 4, 1929.) 


PERU 


RADIOTELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS.—On April 4, 1929, a powerful 
radiotelegraph station constructed under the Government Postal 
Telegraph and Radiotelegraph Bureau was opened to public service 
at Cuzco. The equipment, installed by the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Co. of London, is completely modern in its line. It is intended 
to insure rapid communication between Lima and Cuzco, and later 
between Cuzco and Cachenda and Puerto Maldonado, where similar 
stations are under construction. The Government has confirmed its 
decree of last January, granting the All Americas Cables Corporation 
the right to erect a powerful radiotelegraph station at Lima which will 
give it a direct hook up with New York, San Francisco, and other 
important centers to the north. This station is to be ready for ser- 
vice in December, 1929. 


SALVADOR 


CoNTRACT FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMERCIAL AIR SERV- 
1cE.—A draft contract between the Government of the Republic and 
the Guatemalan Air Service Co. was submitted to the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment and Labor the end of April, 1929, for the establishment of an 
air passenger and mail transportation service between the Republics 
of Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Mexico. The 
service will also facilitate rapid and efficient connection between 
Salvador and foreign countries via Puerto Barrios in combination 
with steamships carrying mail. 

The company is provided with national capital and adequate 
equipment, having in its service at the present time four powerful 
airplanes and two hydroplanes, and possessing sufficient resources to 
meet any emergency and to widen its sphere of action and add to its 
activities as circumstances demand. 

According to the project transportation service will be established 
between San Salvador, Guatemala City, Puerto Barrios, Tegucigalpa, 
and Managua, with connections to Mexico City. (Diario del Salvador, 
San Salvador, April 27, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


Roap ImproveMeNT WeEK.—The week of April 21-28 was set 
aside as ‘‘Road Improvement Week.’’ The movement had its 
beginning a year ago as a purely local affair at Mal Abrigo, but it 
met with such favorable results that the Uruguay Highway Federa- 
tion sponsored the campaign, with the cooperation of public and 
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private institutions, among them the Automobile Center of Uruguay, 
the Central Railway Co., and the motion picture theaters. Thirty 
towns have formed committees to push the work of road construction, 
maintenance, and beautification; prizes will be awarded to those 
showing the greatest advance. The local governments contribute 
help, advice, material, tools, and oftentimes the residents of a certain 
vicinity do the work. One of the most valuable results is the con- 
ception the people form of the value of this labor and the more 
understanding cooperation they will be able to give the authorities 
in this matter. 






POPULATION ax» 
; MIGRATION 


CHILE 


ImmicratTion.—Herr Anton Relschek, Austrian Minister to Chile, 
is negotiating with the Government concerning a project to colonize 
Aysen territory with some of the 200,000 surplus families Austria 
is reported to have since the postwar decrease in her national boun- 
daries. These should be a very desirable contribution to the Chilean 
population, being an industrious stable element. The Ministry of 
Promotion has directed the Department of Public Works to spend 
20,000,000 pesos in bringing from Europe 2,000 workmen and their 
families, who will be employed in carrying out the many plans at 
present under way for public works and private buildings. The 
accomplishment of these plans already threatens to bring about a 
critical situation on the farms, for the high wages and diversions of 
urban life are attracting farm labor in great numbers. The climatic 
conditions should be agreeable to the average Kuropean immigrant. 
(Hl Mercurio, Santiago, April 19, 1929; The South Pacific Mail, 
Valparaiso, March 28, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


PoPuLATION IN 1928.—According to statistical data and calculations 
based thereon, it is estimated that the total population of Colombia 
in 1928 was in the neighborhood of 8,000,000. (Boletin de la Con- 
traloria General de la Repiblica, enero y febrero de 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Cotonization.—The Dominican Republic began some time ago to 
establish colonies near the boundary with Haiti, which is now being 
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determined by a joint commission from the two countries, according to 
the terms of the treaty of January 21,1929. There are now four such 
colonies, maintained by the Government, rapidly becoming self- 
supporting. These are Hipolito Billini, Mariano Cestero, Trinitaria, 
and Capotillo. In the last, 40 families are established, raising coffee, 
bananas, corn, and vegetables. 


PANAMA 


COLONIZATION PROJECT.—The Government of Panama, through its 
minister in Paris, Dr. Octavio Méndez, is negotiating with the 
International Travel Office of Athens, Greece, for the introduction of 
Albanian, Armenian, and Greek agricultural colonists. The project 
is to bring 1,000 families into Panama over a period of six months; 40 
per cent of these will be Greek farmers, the other 60 per cent, Armen- 
ians and Albanians. Some years ago efforts were made to introduce 
German colonists near Caperi, but they were unsuited to the tropical 
climate, and the colony did not last long. (Star and Herald, Panama, 
May 28, 1929. 
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BOLIVIA 





A NEW stTapium aT La Paz.—The construction of a new and 
modern stadium for La Paz is planned and the leveling of the athletic 
field is already under way. The plans for the amphitheater make 
use of the natural slope of the ground for the extensive grandstand, 
which will have boxes, halls, rest rooms, and refreshment rooms. 
The field is large enough for football and other athletic games. There 
is also a race track 7 meters wide and 440 meters in length. The 
plans, furthermore, include a swimming pool, tennis and basket ball 
courts, and a gymnasium. After opening the bids for this construc- 
tion the commission decided to build it under its own supervision. 
The Government has appropriated 750,000 bolivianos toward the 
building. (HI Diario, La Paz, April 5, 1929.) 


HAITI 


APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC WORKS.—Plans are being drafted as 
rapidly as possible for carrying out the work authorized in the extra- 
ordinary appropriation act of February 20, 1929. This appropriation 
included 18 items, among them being provisions for road making and 
improvement, purchase of tools and machinery, building of industrial 
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and rural farm schools, a dormitory for the Secondary School of 
Agriculture, repair and painting of a hospital, establishment of two 
post offices, extension and improvement in telephone lines, improve- 
ment of sewer system at Port au Prince, etc. The total amount of the 
appropriation is 5,091,650 gourdes. (Monthly Bulletin of the 
Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, April, 1929.) 


HONDURAS 


PROGRESSIVE MEASURES IN THE DmpARTMENT OF La Paz.—The 
government of the Department of La Paz has various measures under 
consideration which will be very advantageous to the progress of 
that section. Among them may be cited the following: A Children’s 
Bureau in the City of La Paz which shall gather complete statistics 
of all the children in the Department between the ages of 1 and 6, in 
order to promote their welfare, guard their health, and arrange for 
their schooling; a library in the city of La Paz and another in Marcala, 
to be established with municipal funds, books for which have already 
been requested from many different sources; recreation rooms in La 
Paz and all other important towns, consisting of centers for music, 
refreshment booths, etc., similar to the Kaffeegarten of Germany; 
construction of a road from La Paz to Yarumela to connect with the 
Villa de San Antonio road, the President of the Republic to be 
requested to aid in constructing a bridge across the two rivers which 
join each other on this route; establishment of civic clubs in every 
town, to promote neighborly harmony and stimulate interest in 
behalf of local improvements; erection of signposts on the roads; 
organization of a regional agricultural, livestock, and industrial 
exposition, to encourage local enterprise; publication of an industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial directory of the Department; and the 
distribution of prizes to growers of coffee, henequen, potatoes, and 
products of prime necessity. (Hl Cronista, Tegucigalpa, April 1, 
1929.) 

GOVERNMENT AID FOR LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY.—The National Con- 
egress recently adopted a motion to include in the budget an item of 
75,000 pesos to enable the Ministry of Promotion to undertake meas- 
ures for the improvement of agriculture and stock raising in the 
Republic. 

The Ministry of Promotion will import sires of various breeds which 
will be distributed among the different Departments under special 
regulations. 

Honduras is in large part eminently suitable for cattle raising. 
The Department of Gracias, in addition to having a good climate and 
abundant water, is exceedingly rich in pasturage which can support 
hundreds of thousands of head of cattle. (HI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, 
March 26, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARGENTINA IN TWO DECADES.—The following 
comprehensive survey of the development of the Argentine Republic 
over the 20-year period from 1907 to 1927, printed in the April, 1929, 
issue of Business Conditions in Argentina, a publication of Ernesto 
Tornquist & Co. (Ltd.), reveals in a striking way the great develop- 
ment of that country in all important industrial, commercial and 


economic activities: 
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1907 


5, 821, 800 
14, 611, 800 
108, 381, 100. 00 
18. 60 

111, 408, 500. 00 
418, 358, 800. 00 
71. 90 

532, 163, 400. 00 
91. 41 


105, 113, 900. 00 
285, 860, 700. 00 
49. 10 
296, 204, 400. 00 
50. 90 
582, 065, 100. 00 
100. 00 


123, 820, 200. 00 
41.8 

164, 091, 600. 00 
55. 4 

5, 342, 400. 00 
1.8 


1917 


1927 





8, 257, 200 

24, 784, 900 

111, 918, 100. 00 
13. 60 

171, 411. 300. 00 
595, 410, 100. 00 
72. 10 

1, 013, 136, 800. 00 
122. 70 


2 316, 852, 200. 00 
380, 321, 200. 00 
46. 10 

550, 170, 000. 00 
66.60 

930, 491, 200. 00 
112. 70 


376, 011, 100. 00 
68.3 

141, 724, 100. 00 
25.8 

17, 745, 200. 00 
3.2 





10, 646, 800 
1 24, O11, 600 

299, 813, 400. 00 
28. 20 

298, 218, 700. 00 
948, 428, 000. 00 
89. 10 

1, 378, 432, 800. 00 
129. 47 


477, 582, 400. 00 
856, 804, 400. 00 
80. 50 

1, 009, 325, 100. 00 
94. 80 

1, 866, 129, 500. 00 
175. 30 


360, 947, 000. 00 
35. 7 

609, 271, 600. 00 
60. 3 

22, 710, 500. 00 
2.3 











Census 1914 


Census 1922 





25, 866, 800 
8, 323, 800 
565, 100 
260, 200 
43, 225, 500 
4, 325, 300 
2, 900, 600 





37, 064, 900 
9, 432, 400 

623, 400 

289, 400 
36, 209, 000 
4, 819, 800 
1, 436, 600 


1 Owing to the reduction of the area sown with alfalfa, the increase in land sown to other crops is not 


evident. 
2 Including deposits at legations. 
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1907 


1917 


1927 

















Railways: 
Kalome tra’ eisae= ee kilometers -_- 22, 126 34, 036 36, 940 
Passengers carried_____--_---------- number-- 41, 784, 200 57, 645, 500 150, 301, 300 
Cargo_-_-__--- Ree AES ees ot nea NE tons 27, 929, 000 31,410, 200 58, 848, 400 
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Deposits: 22 Sek. ese ee eee pesos, paper_-| ? 875, 886, 100. 00 | 2, 013, 781, 500.00 | 3, 678, 708, 000. 00 
Ohwln Joo lolting sn eee core kcoscusesed do__--| 3338, 275, 300. 00 786, 441, 000. 00 982, 011, 000. 00 
Discounts and advances-_-_-__------------ do___-] 3842, 536, 300.00 | 1, 553, 540, 300.00 | 2, 876, 682, 000. 00 
TAT ST. A610 Teese ee number-- 257, 900 51, 700 294, 400 
[Dhaai er a eee domes 138, 100 84, 000 | 184, 300 
3 1908. 
BRAZIL 


Sao PAULO FINANCIAL NEws.—The Sao Paulo Bank of Commerce 
and Industry, in a recent statement, showed that its discount move- 
ment during the past year amounted to 1,232,872 cantos de reis and 
that at the end of the year its cash balance was approximately 
100,000 contos. Its profits have increased steadily since 1924, 
having reached in 1928 the amount of 22,144 contos. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties undergone in the past month by 
the Institute for Coffee Defense, the bank believes that all tend- 
ency to speculation has been suppressed and that it is safe to consider 
the situation as normal and guaranteeing the conditions under which 
the institute may attend to the necessities of cultivation and 
commerce. 

A good indication of the rapid growth of wealth, according to a 
recent article in a Sao Paulo newspaper, is the growth of the banks 
in the State. Their prosperity within the last 10 years has been 
notable. Their joint assets of 5,512,218 contos in January of 1927 
had reached 7,661,921 contos in January of 1928. From January 
to December, 1928, alone, the assets of the banks had increased 
3,500,000 contos. (Informacoes Economicas e Commerciales do Brasil, 
No. XXXI.) 

THE VALUE OF FARM LAND.—F arming property in Brazil to-day 
is worth 10,556,031,291 milreis and is distributed among different 
nationalities as follows: 


Milreis Milreis 
Brazilians 22252 2525. 8, 263, 478:386 | Uruguayans__________ 72, 865:069 
INGEN VOSS os eres er 466, 083:388 | Germans_____________ 60, 187:127 
Portugueses= = ses e= 2 259 AT Ol eAUStr Anse sees eaters a 30, 526:300 
Spaniards=- een seas lig 52500) MEGUSSIaiis = aaa eee ee 20, 266:337 


(Informagoes Economicas e Commerciales do Brasil, No. XLVIIIT) 
COSTA RICA 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL SITUATION IN cosTA RICA. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the general economic and financial situation of 
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Costa Rica as outlined by President Gonzalez Viquez in his annual 
message to Congress on May 1, 1929: 


The value of Costa Rican exports during 1928 was more than 78,500,000 colones 
and that of imports 71,500,000 colones, the total foreign trade being, therefore, in 
exact figures, 159,114,200.52 colones. This represented a substantial increase 
over the foreign trade of 1927, generally considered a year of unusual prosperity. 
Such an excellent figure, moreover, was reached despite the fact that the value 
of banana exports suffered a decline of more than 1,500,000 colones and that of 
metals, woods, and other articles was also less. Coffee exports, however, with a 
gross weight of 18,841 metric tons (metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds) and sale 
value estimated at almost 50,000,000 colones showed an increase of 7,000,000 
colones in value over the former year and with the slight increase in other items, 
such as skins, tortoise shell, mother of pearl, vegetables, and oranges turned the 
seale. Cacao also continued to increase in importance, exports for the year 
having been estimated at a little over 4,000,000 colones. 

Imports during the past five years have grown steadily, representing 76.2 per 
cent of the exports in 1923, 70.2 per cent in 1924, 84.1 per cent in 1925, 72.9 per 
cent in 1926, 90 per cent in 1927, and 91.1 per cent in 1928. 

Government revenue for the year 1928 was satisfactory in spite of the fact that 
interruption of railway communication with the Atlantic was responsible for a 
sharp decline in customs duties during December. The total receipts reached 
33,318,699.46 colones, which is 2,734,576.81 colones, or about 11 per cent, above 
those of 1927 and 5,818,699.46 colones over the amount estimated in the budget. 
Owing to the passage of several important new appropriations, expenditures were 
also larger, administrative expenditures being placed at 26,896,767.18 colones, 
which, with other items, brought the total disbursements to 28,406,443.56 colones. 
This left a balance of 4,030,575.30 colones, of which 2,878,392.31 colones represent 
the amount unspent of the 3,000,000 colones intrusted to the Mortgage Credit 
Bank for works of promotion. 

Twenty-two per cent of these expenditures went to the Department of Public 
Edueation, 18.3 per cent to the Department of Promotion, 14.6 to the Treasury 
Department, and 9.54 per cent for public safety. Of this last but a small part— 
about 2 per cent of the whole— was expended for actual military purposes. 

The average circulation of the currency has diminished in comparison with 
that of 1928. On April 27, 1928, the circulation of the International Bank was 
15,700,000 colones and on April 26, 1928, that of the Caja de Conversion, a revolv- 
ing credit fund, was 8,153,853 colones. On April 22, 1929, the circulation of the 
two was stated to be 15,325,000 and 6,700,450 colones, respectively. Recoined 
silver and copper are not included, as theoretically their value has not varied. 

The situation of the International Bank, the Mortgage Credit Bank, and the 
Insurance Bank has been entirely satisfactory. The Mortgage Credit Bank has 
come to be a powerful aid to farmers and planters, not only because it has made 
it possible for them to acquire new loans under favorable conditions and for long 
periods, but because it has likewise served persons who had previously been 
compelled to take short time loans at high rates of interest. At the end of 1928 
the Mortgage Credit Bank had taken over loans of this character to the amount 
of 11,200,000 colones and saved agriculture more than 400,000 colones during 
the year. 

The Insurance Bank has been responsible for the retaining of large sums of 
money in the country and has otherwise entirely justified its existence. 


Through other sources it has been learned that loans made by the 


Mortgage Credit Bank from the date of its establishment up to 
April 30, 1929, had reached a total of 25,456,900 colones, of which 
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1,471,923.29 colones have now been repaid under the provisions of 
the loan agreement. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, May 2, 1929, 
Report of the United States Consul, San Jose, May 16, 1929.) 


CUBA 


PRESIDENT MacHapo’s REPORT.—On May 20, 1929, President 
Machado finished his first term of four years and was inaugurated for 
a second term of six years. In his report on the first term, he empha- 
sizes the importance of the treaty between Cuba and Spain, which 
has brought about a 400 per cent increase in the export of tobacco to 
the latter country. He also brings out the fact that, notwithstanding 
the economic depression caused by the drop in the price of sugar, the 
national revenues have increased in all branches except on imports 
and sugar exports. The public debt in 1925, when General Machado 
assumed the Presidency, was 109,320,201.54 pesos, while to-day it is 
83,720,674.06 pesos, a decrease of 25,599,527.48 pesos. He further 
mentions that the Secretary of the Treasury has already closed the 
Bank Liquidating Commission. The total receipts of his first term, 
up to the 28th of February, 1929, were 381,738,337.25 pesos, includ- 
ing the special fund for public works. 

Concerning public works, President Machado states that of the 
76,000,000 pesos appropriated for the Central Highway 41,000,000 
pesos have been spent; that the construction of the Mazorra Insane 
Asylum, the waterworks for Trinidad and Camaguey, and other 
public works have been finished. The sum of 950,000 pesos has 
been expended for lighthouses on Cuban coasts. The measures 
adopted by the Department of Public Works at the time of the 
cyclone in 1926 were very satisfactory and have given daily employ- 
ment to an average of 20,000 laborers, 72 per cent of whom were Cu- 
bans, at a total expenditure to date of 110,782,000 pesos. The most 
important work of the administration under discussion was the con- 
struction of the magnificent national capitol, which cost $14,000,000. 

Much importance was given to agricultural work, which included 
the establishment of an experimental station for scientific agricul- 
tural research. Since sugar forms four-fifths of the country’s ex- 
ports, close attention has necessarily been paid to the problem re- 
sulting when, in 1925, the Cuban production of 5,186,346 tons was 
ereater than the world’s sugar market could absorb. 

The remaining sections of the President’s report touch upon 
social welfare measures, public education, and the execution of 
treaties. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, May 21, 1929.) 

THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY FOR 1927—28.— 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury to the President of the 
Republic, covering the movement of the Treasury for the period 
from April 12, 1927, to June 30, 1928, has recently been published. 
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This report contains the Secretary’s personal views on the economic 
situation of the country as regards its principal industries of sugar 
and tobacco, and on measures in general for fostering the wealth 
and welfare of the people of Cuba. According to the Secretary, the 
seriousness of the sugar situation is aggravated by overproduction, 
with a consequent drop in prices, and by the need of a special bank 
to which the sugar grower might have recourse. He believes, how- 
ever, that even if production is greater than demand, it should not 
be curtailed, but that care should be taken to use the excess for such 
by-products as alcohol, the base for many chemical, pharmaceutical 
and food products. Alcohol may also be used as a fuel, alone or 
combined with gasoline, a property worthy of serious consideration 
in Cuba, where no fuel is produced and neither coal nor petroleum is 
found. 

The Secretary further advises seeking new markets for tobacco, 
bearing always in mind that some countries are buying leaf tobacco 
with a view to doing their own manufacturing, which tends to con- 
fine the Cuban tobacco industry to the raising of the plant only, 
and to eliminate the classic manufacture of Cuban cigars. 

Another phase of the general economic improvement is the start- 
ing of industries to supply the Cuban market, as also that of neigh- 
boring countries. The Secretary believes these to be dependent on 
proper legislation as to tariff, banking and taxation, and on the adjust- 
ment of the budget. The existing tariff system, which is based on 
the idea of moderate protection, is, he says, working successfully. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 6, 1929.) 


HAITI 





Export puTIES.—Statistics have been compiled showing the 
relation between export duties and total customs receipts from 1923— 
24 to the end of April, 1929. These export duties were on coffee, 
logwood, cacao, cotton, sugar, and some miscellaneous products. 








Relation, 
Penod eee: customs Total export one ve 

eceipts duties Eres 

ceipts 

| Gourdes | Gourdes Per cent 
MASA ae aa es et sy ay 29,950, 907.14 | 9, 984, 701. 92 33. 34 
G7 42 ye ees eye ae oe a | 35, 750, 018. 34 10, 617, 525. 63 29. 70 
92 922 0 ee ee bee Eee ea ee AO, 594, 831.74 | 12, 660, 447. 87 31.19 
INA OPA ca eo ese NT | 33, 661, 876. 23 | 10, 015, 913. 41 29. 75 
UG ASS aN Bye es ese ee 45, 082, 092. 80 14, 040, 033. 56 31. 14 
October, 1928—March, 1929____} 28, 031, 637. 78 7, 364, 602. 04 31. 97 
AO TIO 2 Op sea eee ee ee | 2, 681, 417. 88 802, 025. 88 29. 91 
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(Monthly Bulletin of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port 
au Prince, April, 1929.) 
PARAGUAY 


THE PUBLIC DEBT.—According to data submitted by President 
Guggiari in his annual message to Congress on April 1, 1929, payments 
on the public debt were made regularly during the year 1928. On 
November 30, 1927, the balance due on loans comprising the foreign 


debt was as follows: 











Loans Pounds sterling eal Ae 
Icondonploama el Sil) eee ae ee eee 580, 090! 2, 900, 450. 00 
Loan of November 28, 1912______________-_ 351, 3402 1, 770, 753. 60 
Bonds or certificates without interest_______ 27, 087/16/6 135, 438. 90 
ATgentines Nationale amikee ames) = ie 2) pense ee ya ee mena 56, 856. 20 
SLOGAN Ws ee BAR ee i Ning 958, 517/16/6 | 4, 863, 498. 70 











lat 5. 2 at 5.04. 


During the year from November 30, 1927, to November 30, 1928, 
payments of 327,627.03 pesos gold were made at the rate of exchange 
specified above, leaving a balance due on the foreign debt of £893,- 
267/11/6, or 4,535,871.67 gold pesos. 

The total floating debt of the Republic as of November 30, 1928, 
was 14,585.40 pesos gold and 4,379,906.30 pesos paper, as follows: 




















Accounts payable: Gold Paper 
Salaries tiscalayeais 926 —27(ae == aaa eee 17, 908. 00 5, 6038, 665. 52 
Paid during fiscal year 1927-28_____________ 3, 407. 80 2, 163, 855. 85 
Balance due at end of fiscal year 1927-28____ 14, 500. 20 3, 439, 809. 67 
Salaries unpaid during fiscal year 1919— 

BalancevlO2 6-2 (xa = eee ee 85. 20 984, 534. 63 
Faldcduninestiscale yest) kQ 27-2 Sve me aie nena 44, 438. 00 
Balance due at end of fiscal year 1927-28 - 85. 20 940, 096. 63 

Motalkofsloatingsdebt==—-s= === a 14, 585. 40 4, 379, 906. 30 


SALVADOR 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERNMENT.—According to informa- 
tion given out by the Minister of the Treasury on April 22, 1929, 
payment of the installment corresponding to the year 1929 for 
service of the loan contracted June 24, 1922, has been completed. 
The total amount transferred by the Public Treasurer to the fiscal 
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agent in New York is $1,835,487.75. This sum was met by 60 per 
cent of the import and export customs revenue. 

The details of the payment on the three series of bonds outstand- 
ing and interest thereon are as follows: 











Bonds Amortization | Interest Total 
AAG ee ebay nner OR gE atl el a es $264, 000. 00 $373, 800. 00 $637, 800. 00 
pees ete eed eel oal bs Sel eR 78, 089. 81 279, 597. 94 357, 687. 75 
Po Oras th Spouse ays eit Sees ROE as 160, 944. 00 679, 056. 00 840, 000. 00 
Mot alee tieek ese a eee as 503, 033. 81 | 1, 332, 453. 94 1, 835, 487. 75 














Payment of the service for 1929 was completed earlier than that 
for any other year since the loan was contracted. (Diario del Sal- 
vador, San Salvador, April 24, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


VENEZUELA’S FINANCIAL SITUATION.—The following figures rela- 
tive to the state of the national treasury were taken from the message 
of the President of the Republic, read before the National Congress 
on April 19, 1929: 

The amount disbursed during the past year from the appropria- 
tion for public expense was 195,450,000 bolivars, while Treasury 
receipts for the past year reached 204,345,961 bolivars. The sum of 
92,922,911.33 bolivars remains in the national treasury, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy drain there has been on it. The capital of the Farm 
Loan and Labor Bank, supplied by the Government, is 36,000,000 
bolivars. The amount of the public debt had been reduced on 
January 1, 1929, to 67,564,605 bolivars. 

From £1 Universal, of Caracas, under date of April 26, 1929, we 
learn that 10 tons of gold coin, equivalent to more than 31,200,000 
bolivars, were imported in the first half of 1928. This coin was 
imported as follows: 


Kilograms Bolivars 
IDEM CVI Wh G2} eae yenenme ogee Meee tae so Atak Wee netted uae eee Pa ees 7, 308 21, 421, 454 
Miatracalil ope st te ee ae ae rae ie aie Gi ae es 3, 015 9, 729, 302 
ey Vie ley i oe att ek ee A Wael eh tahoe Ue ac ee ae 19 52, 000 





1093420 32028756 






EDUCATION AND 
o> FIND ARTS. .: 


BRAZIL 


ScHooL notes.—According to the recent presidential message, 19 
Federal technical schools functioned during 1928 with six day and 
night classes. The removal of the Higher School of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Medicine from Nictheroy to Rio de Janeiro resulted in a 
considerable increase in enrollment, which was 114 during the past 
year. A course in industrial and agricultural chemistry was opened, 
and the veterinary hospital initiated its work. The system of 
physical education used in the army is to be introduced into the 
primary schools, and for this purpose a group of teachers in the mu- 
nicipal schools took special courses. (Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, 
May 4, 1929.) 

Esprriro SANTO SCHOOL STATISTICS.—Reports from the State of 
Espirito Santo show that special attention was paid to the schools 
during the year 1928. Ninety-two new schools were established, the 
school appropriation being 5,631 contos (which does not include 
money spent for school construction). Progressive methods are used 
in teaching, the radio and the film are commonly employed in the 
classrooms, and boy scout troops have been organized among the 
pupils. The following figures show the great increase in education in 
the last five years: 




















Number of Enroll- Attend- 
schools ment ance 

TDS Rea Ge MEN foe SENN ok APR inant eile ae 484 22,019 15, 316 
NTE) DSR Me alah Se i SSE ORR ee pau ee BN Ue 892 44, 499 _ 34, 639 
School statistics for 1928: 2 

SMEUO SENOOWIo = Haak ls =e see ee 747 36, 731 28, 608. 94 

Municipal schools____________-_- 30 1, 275 974. 85 

Rrivaterschool saa aan eee 115 6, 493 5, 056. 20 

COLOMBIA 


ART EXHIBIT.—The exhibition of paintings by the artist Ricardo 
Go6mez Campuzano, which was opened in Bogota on May 11, was a 
great success. Ninety beautiful canvases were exhibited which 
aroused the admiration of the public and of the critics. Those which 
attracted most attention were the portraits of the artist’s wife, Donia 
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Maria Delgado de Gémez Campuzano, and of his sister, Sefiorita 
Maruja Gomez Campuzano, in peasant costume. Gomez Cam- 
puzano is one of the greatest of Colombian artists, as is proved by the 
recent exhibit with its beautiful landscapes and twilight scenes, among 
which Diciembre (December), Rancho (Farmhouse), Sabana de Bogota 
(Bogota Plain), La Virginia (Virginia), Talanquera (Talanquera), 
Crepusculo (Twilight), and <Atardecer (Evening), deserve special 
mention for their beauty of line and coloring. (HI Nuevo Tiempo, 
Bogota, May 12, 1929.) 
ECUADOR 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS.—The opening of the University of 
Guayaquil for its 1929-30 session was the occasion for Dr. Cornejo 
Gomez, the president, to speak of the educational needs of the country 
and outline a program for development in the immediate future. The 
university, which has hitherto given only courses in medicine and law, 
is adding a course in architecture, which is expected to lay the basis 
for a college of engineering later. Dr. Cornejo Gomez is desirous 
of adding also colleges in veterinary, industrial, and agricultural 
science, commerce, and domestic science. He also advocates estab- 
lishing Government scholarships to send representatives of all 
professions and industries to study abroad. 

The Government has appropriated a sum of money to send Sefio- 
rita Angélica Carrillo, a Quito normal teacher, to study pedagogy 
in Germany for two years. 

The Minister of Social Welfare has conferred a gold medal on 
Senorita Rosa Pérez Pallares, for her services to education, in building 
up with her own efforts and money the institution in Quito which 
bears her name, where poor children are educated and girls are taught 
to support themselves, gaining income from their needlework while 
they are learning. Sefiorita Perez Pallares is at present in Paris 
studying methods for improving her school. (HI Telegrafo, Guay- 
aquil, April 21 and 23, 1929; El Comercio, Quito, April 12 and May 2, 
1929.) 

HAITI 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—The total enrollment in the industrial 
schools last March was 2,736, of which number 997 were attending 
the night sessions. The students are given practical experience as 
soon as possible, those in the printing classes being trained in the 
Agricultural Service print shop to help in the regular shop work, and 
those of the Maison Centrale training school making shoes and clothes 
for the use of the students of the secondary agricultural school at 
Plaisance. (Monthly Bulletin of the Financial Adviser-General 
Receiver, Port au Prince, April, 1929.) 
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HONDURAS 


PEDAGOGICAL CONGRESS.—In January of next year the Second 
Pedagogical Congress will meet in Tegucigalpa to consider the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. Practical measures for the education and advancement of the 
indigenous population. Studies will first be made of the special 
conditions and economic position of these people, on which to base 
effective measures for bringing them into civilized life. 

2. Measures to be taken for the improvement and extension of 
primary and normal instruction in Honduras. 

3. Environmental conditions pernicious to the child’s moral 
development and organizations for their correction. 

4. Project for the creation of teachers’ cooperative societies. 

5. Vocational education. 

6. Means of coordinating educational activities in home and school. 
(Honduras, San Pedro Sula, February 15, 1929.) 

PROGRESS IN EDUCATION.—Great enthusiam is manifesting itself 
in every Department of the Republic for the diffusion of education. 
This is shown unmistakably by the recent establishment of 182 rural 
schools which, with the 469 already in existence, make a total of 651. 
In certain Departments courses have been introduced in the schools 
to teach the making of straw hats, embroidery, sewing, and other 
hand work. (El Cronista, Tegucigalpa, May 2, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR FOREIGNERS.—Summer courses for foreigners 
will be given in the National University of Mexico from July 2 to 
August 17. According to the prospectus, among the well-known 
professors from other countries who will give lectures should be 
mentioned the following: Dr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide, of Ecuador, on 
America and the League of Nations; the Chilean novelist, Pedro 
Prado, on the Literature of Chile and the Political Action of America; 
the well-known Costa Rican journalist, Vicente Saenz, on Commerce 
between the United States and Hispanic America; the author Waldo 
Frank, on The United States, Spain, and Spanish America; Dr. J. 
Fred Rippy on The Historical Survey of Relations between Mexico 
and the United States; Dr. Joseph Kopeky on Tropical Diseases; Dr. 
M. S. Pittman on Rural Education; and Mr. Irving E. Outcalt 
on Modern Fiction and Current Literature in the United States. 
Students are to be divided into beginning, intermediate, or advanced 
groups, as determined by their credentials or the entrance examina- 
tions. Arrangements have been made whereby the University of 
Texas will allow full credit on courses satisfactorily completed, and it 
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is expected that this procedure will be generally followed by all foreign 
universities. (Swmmer School News, Mexico City, February, 1929.) 

CouRSE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE.—Largely due to the efforts of Sr. Juan 
B. Salazar, Chief of the Library Bureau of the Department of Educa- 
tion, an elementary course in library training is now being given under 
the auspices of that department in the Ibero American Library. 
Although planned chiefly for beginners and employees whose training 
is incomplete, it has been made obligatory for all official library 
employees. The subjects taught include library organization and 
administration, classification, cataloguing, and library information. 
Thus the new plan will not only serve to prepare an adequate person- 
nel for the libraries throughout the country, but by bringing about a 
standardization of library organization will greatly increase the value 
of such institutions to the student. (EI Universal, Mexico City, 
April 26, 1929.) 

NICARAGUA 


EpUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT.—A night school was opened May 1 
at Managua for the benefit of the working class. This is conducted 
under the auspices of the Catholic Association of the Youth of 
Nicaragua. Classes will be taught two nights a week by young men, 
members of the association. (La Tribuna, Managua, May 1, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION.—A recent arrival in Panama is Mr. 
Lawrence Duggan, representing the Institute of International 
Education of New York. This institution was founded in the 
interests of a better understanding between nations through educa- 
tion, and Mr. Duggan comes to negotiate with the Secretary of Public 
Education for an exchange of teachers and students. The services of 
Senor don Narciso Garay, former Secretary for Foreign Affairs, have 
been secured to lecture in the United States during 1929-30 on Latin 
America. Mr. Duggan is going on to South America, where he 
expects to visit Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Argentina, and Brazil. 


PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Latin AMERICAN STUDENTS IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES.— 
In consequence of many recent requests concerning the relative 
number of Latin Americans who are studying in universities and 
colleges in Europe and the United States the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the Pan American Union has been collecting pertinent 
data from various sources. Although the statistics available are not 
complete, they will give a general idea of the situation. 
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Switzerland 
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It is known that a great many Latin Americans study in Spain, 
but there are no available statistics. 


SALVADOR 


ScHoot notes.—<According to the President’s message delivered 
in February, 1929, the efforts of the school authorities to give pri- 
mary education a practical trend were very successful during the 
past year. Special mention is made of the work done in the pro- 
gressive schools, the school groups of Soyapango and Quezaltepeque, 
and the boys’ school of Chalchuapa. Carrying out a decree of 
March 13, 1928, a department of school industrialization was added 
to the Council of Public Primary Education, which is in charge of 
an expert in small industries, who will give special required courses 
for the teachers of the nation and normal school students, with a 
view to introducing these industries into the primary schools through- 
out the country. Other decrees passed during the year provide 
for the gathering of statistics by a special division of the council, 
and for celebrating annually a teachers’ day. There were 912 
public primary schools (including kindergartens and night schools 
for adults) with an enrollment of 41,271 and an average attendance 
of 29,260, in charge of 1,636 teachers. Special vacation courses for 
teachers, opened on December 25, were taught by distinguished 
native educators and also two professors—Sr. Miguel Morazan, of 
Honduras, and Dr. José Crespo, of Panama. The two public normal 
schools had an enrollment of 425, the girls’ normal functioning under 
a decree of January 4, 1928, which provided for a 5-year course. 
There were 1,475 students in the public and private secondary and 
business and commercial schools, the latter being governed by a 
decree of September 14. 


UNITED STATES 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION.—On July 1-3 a 
conference was held at Atlanta, Ga., in connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Education Association of the United States, 
which was attended by delegates from Chile, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Porto Rico, and Venezuela, as well as from 
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the United States. The purpose was to consider plans for organizing 
an Inter-American Federation of Education Associations. An organ- 
izing committee was appointed to continue the work that has been 
done by Dr. G. L. Swiggett in representation of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the members being Doctor Swiggett, chairman; 
Lic. Gustavo Diaz, of the Dominican Republic; Sefor Mardoqueo 
Garcia, of Guatemala; and Senor Luis Churion, of Venezuela. There 
will also be an advisory committee made up of the presidents of the 
cooperating organizations in all the countries. It was voted to accept 
the offer of Cuba to hold another meeting in Habana in 1930. 


URUGUAY 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY.—The commission for the exter- 
mination of illiteracy in Uruguay has just finished its first year of 
work. One conclusion reached is that the most difficult thing to 
overcome in this undertaking is the frequent indifference of the 
illiterates themselves and the harmful effect which that attitude has 
on their children, even though these be in school. The appeal for 
help to the educated classes has brought out even more workers 
than can be used. Public and private organizations, as well as 
individuals, have responded to the call and are working enthusiasti- 
cally along various lines. In Lavalleja a volunteer teacher opened a 
school for children and adults in her home, 20 kilometers from the 
nearest school. <A bridge contractor near by, wishing to encourage 
his laborers to take advantage of this free instruction, offered to 
each a day’s wage of 1 peso 50 centimos and free transportation 1f he 
would attend this school on Sundays. In Minas, two teachers, with 
the help of some of their more advanced pupils, keep a night school 
where they have an attendance of as many as 50 women at a time. 
In Durazno an appeal has been made to the school children for help 
in this movement as the best way to serve the country, and prizes 
have been offered for the child who is responsible for taking the great- 
est number of adults to night school or who teaches them himself. 
Here also itinerant schools are being started, a teacher going the rounds 
of the rural districts and making a stay of three months in each place. 
In Montevideo an appeal has been made to the large industries to 
help the cause, and in one case a factory has established a school for 
its employees, admitting those of other concerns as well. Among the 
bills planned to help this situation is one to raise necessary funds by 
taxing the public lands and another to establish sufficient schools to 
operate for a period of five years, at the end of which those who are 
still illiterate should forfeit their civil rights. (La Mafiana, Monte- 
video, April 20 and May 3, 1929.) 
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VENEZUELA 


Scuoot Norrs.—According to the report of the Minister of Public 
Instruction for the civil year 1928, there were 1,200 1-teacher Federal 
schools and 171 with more than 1 teacher, while there were, including 
also State and municipal schools, 1,860 public schools in charge of 
2,369 teachers with an enrollment (on December 31) of 111,939. 
There were 112 recognized private schools. Good-will gifts from the 
school children of Venezuela to their Chilian comrades were sent in 
the form of Venezuelan flags from the Republic of Chile School, the 
primary training school of the boys’ normal of Caracas, to the fol- 
lowing schools in Santiago: José Abelardo Ntfiez, Republica de 
Venezuela, and Simon Bolivar. Two institutions of higher education 
opened during the year were the School of Philosophy and Letters 
of the Central University and the Miguel José Sanz School of Political 
Science at Valencia. 








SOCIAL, WELFARE AND 
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MATERNITY INSTITUTE.—A work of far-reaching importance was 
undertaken by the Benevolent Society of Buenos Aires about the 
middle of 1928 in the establishment of the maternity institute in 
that city. The principal object of the institute is to give medical 
care and assistance to mothers during the prenatal and postnatal 
periods and to children until they reach at least 18 months of age, 
but its activities also include those of a practical school for medical 
students and midwives, a school of specialized nursing, and a center 
for general instruction in elementary medicine and hygiene. Sewing 
and other domestic arts are taught the mothers during their periods 
of convalescence, and the helping hand of the institute is stretched 
out beyond the actual walls of the hospital through the work of its 
physicians, midwives, and social workers into the very homes them- 
selves, where instruction, advice, and treatment are given those who 
may not be actual patients at the hospital. The institute occupies a 
large tract of land about 51,000 square feet in area adjoining the 
Rivadavia Hospital, the building itself being sufficiently large to 
accommodate 350 beds for adults and 180 for children, with space 
for a greater number if necessary. (Boletin del Museo Social Argen- 
tvno, Buenos Aires, April 1929.) 
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BOLIVIA 


Tue NEw Boarp or Heattu.—A decree has been issued enumerat- 
ing the powers and duties of the Board of Health recently created. 
These are, in general, the inspection and medical supervision of the 
army and of everything pertaining to the practice of medicine, surgery, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing; of medicines, chemical, and bacte- 
riological products, and everything used in the art of healing; and 
of all pharmacies, drug stores, laboratories, hospitals, and other insti- 
tutions connected with the medical profession. The board shall also 
oversee the health of the employees of the Government, if absent on 
account of illness, or if, when incapacitated, they apply for pension. 

PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM.—The La Paz society called Friends of the 
City has instituted a number of prizes to be awarded to the children 
of La Paz, encouraging them to take pride in the beautifying of their 
city by interesting themselves in the preservation of trees, in neatness, 
and in the improvement of the public parks. In cooperation with the 
Society for the Protection of Infancy, this society will also award 
prizes to mothers of healthy, well-fed children, the purpose of such 
awards being to combat the high infant mortality from digestive 
troubles. (Hl Diario, La Paz, April 9, 1929.) 


CHILE 


Workers Cius.—The Ministry of Social Welfare has expropriated 
a building in Santiago in which to establish an institution to be known 
as La Casa del Pueblo (the home of the people). This will be main- 
tained under the direction of the Workers’ Social Congress (a federation 
of labor unions) for the benefit of members. The new institution 
will contain a library, assembly hall, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
and theater, as well as some rooms fitted up to lodge delegates who 
may be called to the city on business or study. All members of any 
labor unions or associations will be entitled to use these privileges. 
It is hoped that similar institutions will later be opened in other cities. 

Workers’ Hovustne.—The Ministry of Social Welfare has under 
consideration plans to build a model village of 400 homes for workers 
at Las Monjas, near Valparaiso, plans which would take advantage 
of law No. 308, passed for the purpose of protecting the working 
class from unwholesome living conditions. This proposed village 
would consist of two, three, and four room houses, the entire expendi- 
ture being estimated at 5,100,000 pesos. Similar projects are under 
way for building 700 such homes at Bellavista and Florida (Valpa- 
raiso). (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, April 2 and 9, 1929.) 

CHILD PROTECTION IN SanTIAGO.—In accordance with measures 
authorized by law No. 4447, of October 28, 1928, which places the 
youth of the land under the protection of the Government, provides 
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for institutions to educate and reform them into desirable citizens, 
establishes juvenile courts, etc., two such institutions are already 
functioning for this purpose, and seem to be transforming many 
waits into healthy, happy children who will soon grow into usefulness. 
The children’s house is directed by a physician who, in cooperation 
with a specialist in psychology, social workers, teachers and juvenile 
judges, studies each case, determining what is best for the child’s 
future. Another institution which occupies a rural property near 
San Bernardo, specializes in agricultural and industrial education. 
Here the pupil receives primary schooling, in connection with practical 
instruction in agriculture and in a trade according to his vocational 
inclination. The cottage system is used, each group in its own home- 
like surroundings, with its own separate equipment. The boys 
are kept till 20 years of age. 


CUBA 


Junior Rep Cross Soctnty.—The Habana Board of Education at 
its meeting of February 9, 1928, voted to ask the Cuban National 
Red Cross Society to organize a Junior Red Cross. The First Na- 
tional Child Welfare Congress, as likewise other societies, heartily 
approved this organization, considering that the Junior Red Cross 
promotes good feeling between children of different lands, is condu- 
cive to good health, and beneficial in many other ways. Conse- 
quently the President, on May 11, 1929, authorized the Cuban 
National Red Cross Society to take the necessary steps to establish 
a Junior Red Cross Society in the schools, responsible to the Secretary 
of Public Education and Fine Arts. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
June 4, 1929.) 

Tue Nationat INstTITUTE FoR CancEeR.—The inauguration of the 
building for the National Institute for Cancer,a photograph of which 
was published in our last issue, took place on May 19, 1929. Although 
this adjoins the Calixto Garcia National Hospital, it is a separate 
organization, completely equipped with all modern appliances, at an 
approximate cost of 360,000 pesos. This institute will not only care 
for patients but prepare and send to other towns radium for treat- 
ment. The regulations which will govern the institute were author- 
ized by presidential decree and went into effect on May 25, 1929. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, May 20, 26, 1929.) 

EXCURSION OF CUBAN PHYSICIANS TO THE UNITED StatTes.—The 
Circulo Medico has planned an excursion for Cuban physicians, to 
leave Habana on August 3, 1929. The object of the trip is both 
pleasure and study. The party will visit Washington, New York, 
Niagara Falls, and some other cities of the United States, inspecting 
some of the best-known hospitals and clinics during their stay of 17 
days. (Diario dela Marina, Habana, May 16 and 22, 1929.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


FREE INOCULATION.—The Secretary of Health and Charities has 
begun an active campaign against smallpox and tuberculosis, by pro- 
viding facilities for free vaccination and inoculation at stated hours 
at various hospitals. 


MEXICO 


ORGANIZATION OF CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALCOHOLISM.—Definite meas- 
ures for the organization of the campaign against alcoholism recently 
launched in Mexico were formally set forth by President Portes Gil 
in an executive order of May 14, 1929, the most important being as 
follows: 


The creation of a national committee to take charge of the organization of the 
campaign, this to be composed of three specialists from the Bureau of Public 
Health, the chief of which bureau shall act as president ex officio, 1 from each 
of the government departments and 10 other members representing various 
labor, industrial, agricultural, journalistic, commercial, and social-welfare groups, 
as also committees and subcommittees formed under the direction of the State 
and Territorial governments by representatives of groups similar to those men- 
tioned above. 

The carrying out of the program, as regards children of school age, by instruction 
against alcoholism in all public and private schools; formation of leagues against 
alcoholism, the members of which pledge themselves with the approval of their 
parents not to drink alcoholic beverages; award of prizes or recognition of those 
who are faithful to their pledge; arrangement of exhibits showing harmfulness 
of alcoholism; holding of annual expositions on same subject; insertion in all 
textbooks of decalogue against alcoholism; formation of antialcoholic leagues 
among teachers and mothers to aid and encourage the children’s organizations; 
and promotion of physical education in order to develop a love of sports among 
the children. 

As regards children not in attendance at school, by efforts to have them attend; 
the giving of lectures on alcoholism with the cooperation of laboring groups; 
presentation of appropriate films and talks on alcoholism at matinees and the- 
atrical performances; formation of antialcoholic leagues and creation of play- 
grounds. 

And as regards adults, by the giving of talks or lectures in meetings of labor 
organizations, and in factories, and places of public gathering; the posting and 
distribution of antialcoholic information; formation of leagues against alcoholism; 
the promotion of sports and other wholesome recreation, and the launching of an 
educational campaign among the soldiers. 

An endeavor on the part of the national committee to have regulations issued 
by the National and State Governments covering the regulation and sale of 
alcoholic drinks by means of prohibition of sale and distribution of such beverages 
outside places authorized; limitation of number of places of distribution in con- 
formity to needs of the community and under conditions fixed by the committee; 
situation of places of distribution in accordance with sanitary regulations which 
prohibit their proximity to schools, factories ete.; prohibition of sale and dis- 
tribution of such beverages by persons of alcoholic habits or bad police records; 
prohibition of sale, distribution, or consumption in the place of sale of beverages 
of high alcoholic content except when bottled; prohibition of sale of beverages 
of low alcoholic content to women or minors; prohibition of sale or distribution 
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of food of any kind in cantinas and pulquerias; regulation of cabarets, dance halls, 
and centers of vice, prohibiting opening of new ones and refusal to revalidate 
licenses of those which may have been closed for any reason; the prohibition of 
manufacture, sale, and consumption of distilled beverages of high alcoholic 
content; the conceding of tariff protection and other benefits to industries pre- 
viously engaged in manufacture of alcoholic beverages but now converted into 
industries of different nature; promotion of all scientific research intended to 
combat alcoholism; adoption of restrictive tariff policy on importation of intoxi- 
eating liquors; the improvement of living conditions among the poor by forma- 
tion and promotion of associations for this purpose; granting of Government 
assistance to associations constructing cheap hygienic living quarters or facili- 
tating the construction of this type of house; adoption of a government system to 
influence reform and improvement in hygienic conditions of rented dwellings and 
construction of special developments for workers where sufficient area is devoted 
to parks and other open space; the promotion of saving by creation of savings 
accounts, mutual benefit societies, and health and social insurance; the estab- 
lishment of places of treatment for those suffering from alcoholism and special 
homes for drunkards, and the gathering of statistics on number of drunkards for 
purpose of intensifying the campaign where needed. 

All these complementary measures and others of similar character which may 
be dictated by the national committee shall be applied gradually and as deemed 
prudent in view of studies made in this respect, the national committee proposing 
to the Federal and State executives measures to be taken. The function of the 
local committees and subcommittees shall be to put into practice within their 
respective territories measures approved by the national committee and submit 
suggestions to the national committee for its action. . Regulations for the func- 
tioning of the national committee, which began its labors on May 20, were to 
be issued by the Bureau of Public Health. (Hl Universal, Mexico, D. F., May 15, 
1929.) 


EXPANSION OF HEALTH BUREAU.—Three important decrees which 
greatly extend the present activities of the Bureau of Public Health 
were recently issued by Mexico’s provisional President, Emilio 
Portes Gil. The first, dated April 26, 1929, created the Child Hy- 
giene Service, which is to take charge of the child-welfare program 
adopted by the Government in its effort to reduce the present infant 
mortality rate of the country, and the second, issued May 3, 1929, 
established the Sanitary Exchange Office. <A few of the duties of the 
latter, as set forth in the decree, will be to act as a clearing house for 
the collection, classification, and distribution among the various divi- 
sions of the bureau of scientific data received from other countries; 
to supply information on the public health work of Mexico for publi- 
cation in international reviews; to supervise the strict enforcement of 
obligations contracted by the State in international treaties and 
agreements on public health matters, and prepare and supply reports 
to be submitted by Mexican delegates to international congresses. 
The third decree, also of April 26, provides for the creation of the 
Industrial Hygiene and Social Welfare Service and was established 
for the investigation of hygienic conditions in industries and the 
homes of workers with the ultimate purpose of enforcing sanitary 
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laws and bringing about an improvement in the worker’s home sur- 
roundings. (Diario Oficial, Mexico City, May 16 and 17, 1929.) 

SANITARY INSPECTION.—A complete sanitary inspection of the 
Federal District has been ordered and seven engineers named to 
prepare a sanitary register of property within the limits of the same. 
This will require the examination of every building within the dis- 
trict and the presentation of a report on its sanitary condition. The 
reports will then be examined and the owners of buildings notified 
of any necessary alterations. Later, similar inspection will be car- 
ried out in other parts of the country. (Weekly News Bulletin, 
Mexico City, May 9, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


Activities oF NAaTiIoNAL HospiTaL DURING YEAR.—The following 
brief outline of the activities of the National Hospital in Asuncion 
was given by President Guggiari in his annual message to Congress 
on April 1, 1929: 

During the year 1928, 3,861 persons were admitted to the hospital; 705 oper- 
ations were made, 361 childbirths attended, 43,651 prescriptions given, and 3,374 
laboratory analyses made. In the external clinic 18,543 persons were given 
treatment, while 9,906, of whom 2,560 were new patients, received care by the 
Institute for the Prophylaxis of Venereal Disease which gave 7,673 prescriptions 
and 21,519 injections. 

The work of this hospital was greatly facilitated during the year by 
the acquisition of an ambulance and an automobile, the latter for 
the use of the physicians in cases of emergency, as well as by improve- 
ments in its operating room, repair of the children’s ward, and addition 
of new equipment. (Mensaje del Presidente de la Republica del 
Paraguay al Honorable Congreso Nacional, Asuncion, April, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT.—The Institute of Radiology in Monte- 
video, under the leadership of Doctor Butler, is the center of a deter- 
mined movement to check the alarming spread of cancer. A com- 
mission of women has been organized to work toward raising funds to 
cooperate with the charitable institutions, to visit the sick, and above 
all to impress the people as to the curability of this disease in its early 
stage, and teach them that it is not communicable. Doctor Butler 
believes that the most important accomplishment of the Institute of 
Radiology should not be in the study of cancer, but in recognizing 
and trying to cure incipient cases. 

The National Health Board has issued information on the advisa- 
bility of inoculation against diphtheria, which has recently made its 
appearance in a malignant form. The doctors are urged to make use 
of this preventive measure, and may obtain the serum free of charge 
from the Government. 
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VENEZUELA 


SocIAL WELFARE ASSOCIATION.—The National Association of 
Catholic Women of Venezuela is experiencing a steady growth and 
now has affiliated associations in Coro, Maracaibo, Cumana,Carupano, 
Valencia, Ciudad Bolivar, Barcelona, Valle de la Pascua, La Victoria, 
Villa de Cura, and El Valle, while others are being organized from 
time to time. These associations are in close communication withthe 
Caracas organization and are all animated by the firm purpose of 
carrying out a comprehensive program of social betterment from 
which very beneficial results are expected. 

The association is affiliated with the International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues of The Hague, and at the union’s invitation was 
represented at the Catholic Women’s Congress held at Seville in 
connection with the Ibero-American Exposition, by Miss Carmelita 
Lopez de Ceballos. 





BOLIVIA 


WoMEN’S CONVENTION.—The first national gathering of the women 
of Bolivia, called together by the Ateneo Femenino, as announced in 
a previous number of the BULLETIN, closed its convention after four 
important sessions, where topics concerning the education, welfare, 
work, and organization of women were discussed. Among the actual 
accomplishments of this body were the appointment of various com- 
mittees to organize different phases of women’s work, a commission 
to study the reform in women’s civil rights, and the determination to 
publish a daily paper devoted to the promotion of woman’s cause. 
The next convention will be held in 1931. (El Diario, La Paz, 
May 7, 1929.) 

CUBA 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE CuBAN WomeEN’s Cius.—The Cuban 
Women’s Club, whose president is Dofia Emma Lopez de Sena, 
observed its eleventh anniversary at Habana on May 4, 1929. Among 
those present were many officers of other associations such as the 
National Suffrage Party, the National Teachers Association, and the 
National Association of Nurses. The work of the women’s club in 
connection with the women’s prison was described, with special ref- 
erence to its educational, hygienic, and ethical aspects, as well as 
the work which the club hopes to accomplish in the future. (Dario 
de la Marina, Habana, May 5, 1929.) 
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: Date, 
Subject 1929 Author 
ARGENTINA 
Projected establishment of a textile plant in La Plata, | Apr. 26 | S. Walter Washington, vice consul at 
Province of Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires. 
Argentine market for fresh apples_-___--__-_-_____-__- May 13 | George S. Messersmith, consul general 
at Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL 
Heview of the Bahia consular district, quarter ended | Apr. 16 | Howard Donovan, consulat Bahia. 
ar. 31, 1929. 
Annual message of the Governor of Bahia for 1928_____| Apr. 20 Do. 
Parana legislation affecting pine lumoper production___| Apr. 26 | C. R. Cameron, consul at Sao Paulo. 
Development of grain production in State cf Espirito | Apr. 27 | R.J. Clarke, vice consul at Victoria. 
Santo. 
New 20,000-horsepower hydroelectric plant in Parana_| Apr. 30 | C. R. Cameron. 
eae tgancial situation of the State of Rio Grande do | May 2] C. R.Nasmith, consul at Porto Alegre. 
ul. 
Annual report of the livestock industry in State of Rio | May 7 Do. 
Grande do Sul. 
Annual report on the coal industry of State__________.|._-do____. Do. 
Propaganda for improvement of coffee in State of ; May 11 R.J. Clarke. 
Espirito Santo. 
Operations of the Bank of Brazil in 1928______________- BSCE Sal Claude I. Dawson, consul general at 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Third National Education Conference of Brazil______- May 15) C. R. Cameron. 
The fertilizer market in Sao Paulo_______-_--____-_-__- 20103 Do. 
Railroad development in Victoria, State of Espirito | May 16) R.J. Clarke. 
Santo. 
Production of cotton and jute textiles in Bahia con- |---do____- Howard Donovan. 
sular district for 1928. 
Electric tramways in Pernambuco consular district-__!--.do_____ H. Livingston Hartley, vice consul at 
| Pernambuco. 
Proposed railway and dredging constructionin Panama ; May 17 | R. C. Cameron. 
The credit situation in Brazil__..____._________-_____-_- May 20} Claude I. Dawson. 
CHILE 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Arica | Apr. 26 | Edwin Schoenrich, vice consul at 
for the year 1928. Arica. 
Annual report of Magallanes, year ended Dee. 31, 1928, | Mar. 29 | A. Whidden Magnitzky, vice consul at 
compared with 1927. Magallanes. 
Declared exports to the United States from -Valpa- | Apr. 15 | Carl F. Deichman, consul at Valpa- 
raiso and San Antonio, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929. raiso. 
Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended | Apr. 17 Do. 
Mar. 31, 1929. 2 
Review of the Antofagasta consular district, quarter | Apr. 19 | Sidney H. Brown, jr., vice consul at 
ended Mar. 31, 1929 | Antofagasta. 
Review of Iquique consular district, quarter ended | Apr. 23 | Stephen C. Worster, vice consul at 
Mar. 31, 1929. Iquique. ‘ 
New railway terminal construction in Valparaiso_____- Apr. 30 | Carl F. Deichman, consul general at 
Valparaiso. 
Résumé of construction activities in Valparaiso-__----- May 13 | Do. 
COLOMBIA 
Review of consular district of Cali, quarterended Mar. | Apr. 16 | William E. Chapman, consul at Cali. 
31, 1929. 
Review of commerce and industries of the Medellin | May 3 | Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at Medellin. 
consular district for year ended Dee. 31, 1928______- fie : 
Review for Cartagena consular district, quarter ended | May 11 | William P. Robertson, vice consul at 
Mar. 31, 1929. | Cartagena. 
COSTA RICA 
Review of the Port Limon district, first quarter of 1929_| Apr. 12 THomas, J. Maleady, vice consul at 
ort Limon. 
Commerce and industries for quarter ended Mar. 31, | May 16 | Edward Cafferty, consul at San Jose. 
1929, of San Jose district. 
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Reports received to June 15, 1929—Continued 








Subject Date, Author 
CUBA 
The Cuban market for dental and surgical instruments_| May 14 | L. J. Keena, consul general at Habana. 
The telephone development in Cuba__________________ May 27 Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Receipts of Government from customs and internal | May 17 | Legation. 
revenue for the month of April, 1929. 
Production of sugar in the Republic to May 1, 1929____|_._do_____ Reed Paige Clark, consul at Santo 
c Domingo. 
ECUADOR 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ending | Apr. 12 | Harold D. Clum, consul at Guayaquil. 
Mar. 31, 1929. 
Orders instructing Ecuadorian consuls to impose fines | Mar. 15 Do. 
on exporters for delay in presenting consular invoices | 
for certification. 
GUATEMALA 
Commerce and industries of Guatemala for quarter | Apr. 30 | G. K. Donald, consul general at 
ended Mar. 31, 1929. Guatemala City. 
| 
HONDURAS 
Review of the Puerto Castilla district, quarter ended | Apr. 30 | Lawrence F. Cotie, vice consul at 
Mar. 31, 1929. | Puerto Castilla. 
Review for quarter ending Mar. 31, 1929, of Puerto | May 4) Archer Woodford, vice consul at 
Cortes. | Puertos Cortes. 
MEXICO 
The ixtle and henequen fiber production in the Tam- | May 21 | Robert Hernden, consul at Tampico. 
pico district, and the exports during 1928. 
The American school at Monterrey_.__._____--_______ | June 6 | Henry H. Balch, consul at Monterrey. 
PANAMA 
Imports into the Republic of Panama for April, 1929._| May 9 | Herbert O. Williams, consul in charge, 
Panama. 
C@offeesproductioniine ean aia eee May 19 Do. 
URUGUAY 
Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929_______________ May 2] C. Care consul general at Monte- 
video. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of the La Guaira district first quarter of 1929-_| May 3 | Henry T. Dwyer, vice consul at La 








Guaira. 
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By Pror. Morst&s SAENZ 
Assistant Secretary of Public Education of Mexico 


OHN DEWEY visited Mexico in 1926. He wrote a short 
description of what he termed the “educational revolution” 
in Mexico, saying, in part: 

“T have long had a pet idea that ‘backward’ countries have 
a great chance, educationally; that when they once start in the school 
road they are less hampered by tradition and institutionalism than 
are countries where schools are held by customs which have hardened 
through the years. But I have to confess that I have never found 
much evidence in support of this belief that new countries, education- 
ally new, can start afresh with the most enlightened theories and 
practices of the most educationally advanced countries. The spirit 
and aims of Indian rural schools, as well as of the normal school, of 
Mexico revived my faith.” 

Mexico has had, it is true, little or no educational tradition. This 
applies particularly to the primary school, for it must be remembered 
that Mexico was the site of the oldest university on the American 
Continent, and the secondary schools established in the time of the 





1 Address delivered by Professor Saenz at a largely attended luncheon given in his honor in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 8, 1929. At the luncheon, which was sponsored by the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, Professor Sdenz was greeted by His Excellency the Ambassador of Mexico, 
Sefior don Manuel C. Téllez; the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur; the Director General 
of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe; the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper; the Executive Director of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Dr. 
Hubert C. Haring; and Dr. Walton C. John, of the United States Bureau of Education, who acted as 
chairman. 
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colony set up traditions which affect educational progress even at the 
present time. But, in the way of public schools, our history is very 
recent. Furthermore, we have had our revolution and, difficult as it 
may be for an American audience to understand fully this fact, with it 
goes a revolutionary temper, a revolutionary ideology, and even a 
revolutionary technique. This makes us willing to undertake any 
project which we believe may help us along; we are ready, eager 
even, to try anything once, feeling vaguely that, our ailments being so 
numerous, almost any kind of a remedy might help us. Aside from 
this rather blind groping for a way out, the revolution has clear-cut 
ideas of its own; it has likewise a peculiar method. It is not, then, 
surprising that we should have embarked upon certain educational 
adventures which, to the outsider, may appear as interesting and even 
risky educational experiments. 

In 1923 an order was issued from the Department of Education, in 
Mexico City, instructing all Federal elementary schools to become 
‘“‘schools of action.” ‘The school-of-action idea was briefly described ; 
certain advice was given to the teachers and an absolute command to 
conform to the new ideas. The measure, as you can well see, was 
breath taking. Here was an order to become modern overnight; 
even in a revolutionary country this was, we thought, going some- 
what to extremes. There was of course talk and babbling—pande- 
monium. The ‘‘project method” was duly expounded; John Dewey 
became a gospel, although some of the teachers had never heard of 
him and thought that he had some vague connection with the Amer- 
ican Navy. Learning by doing was the watchword. For a year the 
schools were veritable ‘‘projectories’’—that is, places where “ projects” 
were hatched. A man with a business turn of mind wrote a manual 
of ‘‘Education around 123 Centers of Interest.’ By the end of the 
year, as we went the rounds of school exhibits, it was plain to see 
that, for the majority of the city teachers, the ‘“‘school of action” had 
meant doing something with the hands; having the children make 
cakes and salads and inviting the parents to partake of them and, in 
general, calling old things by new names. At that time it was not 
considered entirely orthodox to speak about the formal subjects and 
the conventional technique of teaching. This being a revolution, 
parents, teachers, and even school administrators became divided. 
On one side, the conservatives, the supporters of the old ways; on 
the other side the reformers, the advocates of the ‘‘school of action.” 
Things were moving; people were stirred up; thought had been 
stimulated; values were being revised. The schools had entered into 
the rough and tumble of revolutionary Mexico. The leap once 
taken, we felt happy. 

Five years have seen great changes in the situation. Mexico’s 
schools, particularly those which under the new program of Federal 
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PATIO OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, MEXICO CITY 


A notable feature of the buiiding is the series of frescoes on the patio walls, executed in the modern style 
by Diego Rivera, a famous Mexican artist. 


education have come into existence, could all, more or less, be now 
characterized as ‘‘schools of action.’? Professor Frederick Starr, who 
visited them, has, in a recent publication, placed them all in the 
“progressive school” group. The teachers had to acquaint them- 
selves with the technique of ‘‘functional education.”’ Dewey, with 
his philosophy of socialization, with his emphasis on reality, on self- 
activity and self-expression, became a watchword. 

Dewey has performed two great services for us. He has confirmed 
our philosophy of education and has liberated us from the servitude 
of formal school equipment. Inasmuch as the school is a place 
where free activity is to have play, where growth, and self-expression 
making for growth, is the only rule, we can have schools without 
costly standard desks, without a standard building, under the eaves 
of the thatched roof of the old farmhouse, under the trees. 

The ‘‘project method”? came into being and went along the way 
of all new ideas—thoughtless enthusiasm at the beginning, critical 
inspection afterwards, and true evaluation at the end. The formal 
subjects came back into our thinking, although more subordinated 
than heretofore to life values. From a three ‘“‘R”’ mentality the 
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leaders of the movement have passed through the synthetic curricu- 
lum of Dewey to the ‘‘seven cardinal principles of education”’ to 
Doctor Jones’s ‘‘Four Essentials” —in a word, to a conception of 
unity of school education with the larger education that is life itself, 
as we have to live it in our own Mexican world. Furthermore, we 
have gone beyond pedagogics into the realm of mere common sense. 
Psychology has given way to sociology. 

In this new era normal training is not indispensable. If we 
wanted to speak facetiously we might say that normal school training 
is a handicap. The main thing seems to be to have growing children 
and to let them grow. All this, you must realize, has been of the 
utmost importance in a country where material means are limited; 
where money is scarce, considering the number of things which 
have to be done; where trained teachers are few. This, again, 
is of the first importance when the urge of action is strong; where 
4,000,000 Indians have to be incorporated into Mexican life; where 
thousands and thousands of villagers have to be reached and given 
the message of Mexico. To feel that we can have a school, even 
though of a primitive type, beneath the trees and under the guidance 
of a teacher who, even if he ignores the jargon of pedagogy, under- 
stands the language of life—to feel that, I say again, is to give us 
confidence in the worth and dignity of our program. 

The ‘‘school of action,” as you see, is not merely a method nor a 
system of administration; it is an attitude, a philosophy. 

The new rural school might well be termed the ‘‘great Mexican 
experiment.’ Here we have 4,000,000 Indians, 6,000,000 mestizo 
peasants—10,000,000 human beings that heretofore have been 
a negligible factor in Mexican life. We must begin by giving the 
Indian a language. We must respect his traditional culture, his 
wonderful folklore. We must make him ours, not by violation, but 
by incorporation. As for the peasant, in many cases a peon, we 
must kindle in him the spark of life; he must be energized, re- 
habilitated. The Indian and the peon are now ours by the mandate 
of the revolution which has determined that no longer must the law 
of the foreigner reign in Mexico. 

Let me enumerate for you the features of this school. It is, most 
of the time, a one-room school; it takes in about 40 children of all ages 
and both sexes. At night it invites the adults, men and women. 
It has enough ground for a school garden and a plot for regular crops. 
Chicken runs, pigeon houses, rabbit coops, pigpens, and beehives 
are more or less characteristic features. Soap making, pottery, 
tanning, weaving, embroidery, carpentry, and rural occupations 
in general form part of the program. The school is one with the 
community. At the beginning these schools were, in fact, called 
“houses of the people’; to-day we sometimes refer to the whole 
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village in itself as the schoolhouse. Neither as to buildings, courses 
of study, nor in the preparation of the teacher is there any elaborate- 
ness in evidence. Four thousand of these new rural schools have 
come into being since 1923. Most of them have a building furnished 
without cost to the Government by the parents who, under the 
stimulus of the teachers, give the land, donate the materials, and, 
many times with the help of the children themselves, build the 
house. The teachers are men and women of good will. Most of 
them have finished their primary education, but quite a few of them 
may not have fulfilled any other requisite on the academic side 
than their ability to read and write. But these teachers are physically 
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A RURAL SCHOOL IN SOUTHERN MEXICO 


and morally strong. They have an apostolic devotion to their 
work. Once recruited, they are subjected to a program of specific 
training which is given first by the supervisor and then at the insti- 
tutes, organized by the rural missions. 


The first step toward a system for the education of the masses was 
taken in 1923, when missionary teachers were sent out. These went 
to the north and to the south, to the east and to the west, up and 
down sierra and valley. Their mission was to preach the gospel of 
the new school, to invigorate the people, to tell them about the new 
day. The community once aroused, a little school was left. No 
equipment was sent, no city teachers; all we were giving them was a 
gospel and the salary for a teacher, selected from among themselves. 
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Soon entire regions were dotted with the new schools. A system 
was created, and every year since hundreds of schools have been 
added. In the new system, the old missionary became a supervisor. 
Teachers were still recruited from the region, and these were the best 
to be found, the cream of the land. Thus the new rural school came 
into existence; a school which has no pedagogy; a school with a 
strong social sense; with no normal training; without a tradition. 

The open-air schools are another of the new features of Mexican 
education. The idea is not original, however; it had been expounded 
before in connection with the education and care of weak children. 
But the plan of furnishing open-air schools to all the children of the 
city is, I think, quite anew one. In this type of school the classrooms 
are built around a patio. Each room has only two, or sometimes 
three, walls, the side toward the courtyard being always left open. 
Bathing facilities in the way of shower baths or swimming pools are 
permanent features. A small open-air theater is provided and as 
large a playground as space permits. All these schools are located 
in the most congested part of the city, in the tenement districts proper. 
Just as properly as they are called “open-air schools” they might also 
be correctly termed ‘‘tenement schools.’”’ Nine of these institutions 
have been established in Mexico City during the last four years; 
more will be constructed in the near future. The climate of Mexico 
being perhaps one of our finest assets, this type of school can be used 
in all sections of the country; and the idea, which started in Mexico 
City four years ago, is rapidly spreading. 

These are schools of air, of ight, and of growing things. I should 
like to add that they are moist and fresh; there is none of that choking, 
harsh dryness of the city schools, so detrimental to the lungs of the 
little ones. With one wall less, the teachers find themselves so near 
the bright patio, so surrounded by light and sun and exhilarating air, 
that they perforce realize that the ancient scholastic practice of the 
fixed bench and desk, the strict discipline, the foreed immobility and 
stern passivism, must disappear to give place to action and movement, 
thus giving the right of way to the growing child, eager for self- 
expression. The “‘new education”? was a natural corollary in these 
schools, active education recognizing no other law than the law of 
erowth, no other aim than that of continued activity. Doctor 
Terman, I think, has said that the air of a typical city school is as 
dry as that of the Sahara Desert. The open-air schools are, on the 
contrary, like the oasis in the dryness of the modern city; open places 
where there is ight and sun, green grass, and soft air to breathe. 
Our ally, we must admit, has been the marvelous climate of Mexico. 

These schools are inexpensive. The total expenditure for construc- 
tion has varied from $12,000 to $35,000, averaging $20,000 per school 
and $28 per pupil. These are indeed economical schools, perhaps the 
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least expensive which could be constructed in a city like our capital. 
If, at the same time, we recall the enthusiastic reception which schools 
like these have had among us, and the praise which they have received 
from foreign experts who have seen them, we can affirm that in the 
open-air schools the Secretariat of Public Education has found the 
manner in which to give satisfactory education in an institution 
adequate from every point of view at a minimum cost. 

These schools are, moreover, a constant object lesson for the 
neighborhood. Here, in view of the passers-by, is the home of the 
children. There are their workrooms, their playground; beyond, the 
swimming pool and shower baths. If the school is clean or dirty, if 
dead or alive, if disorderly or ruled by the spirit of free work, all may 
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Furnishings for the home, 
made by boys in a rural 
school 
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be seen by the passer-by. ‘The children also feel the city about them. 
The school, the home of the children, in view of everyone; around 
them the homes of the people in view of the children. A community 
consciousness is thus developed. 

In the congested city, where industrial organization has become in- 
tensified, where space is limited and life for the economically weak is 
difficult, schools like these represent a place where life may still 
freely come to the surface. 

Here there is green grass; water flows abundantly; the sun pene- 
trates into the last corner. The child, victim of the mechanical 
civilization of the cities, miraculously finds a refuge of natural life. 
We have sometimes called schools like these neighborhood schools, 
not wishing to give them the stigma of schools for the poor or indigent, 
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but simply to signify that they are places for the congested neighbor- 
hood to return artificially to nature, saving the children from the 
very civilization into which the school, on the other hand, aims to 
incorporate them. 

In the schools of former times the flag, symbol of the fatherland, 
was forgotten because no pedagogy seemed to include it in the 
scholastic equipment or it was relegated to a dusty niche, under pre- 
text of a cult which no one gave it because nobody bothered about 
inculeating it. Schools like the ones I have described to you place 
the emblem of our country in the center in view of the thousands of 
little ones that fill the classrooms, above them, but ever near them, 
floating in the air. 

Three years is sufficient to evaluate the experiment, and a judicious 
balance obliges us to point out its negative aspects. There are some, 
without a doubt. The free atmosphere is by its very nature an at- 
mosphere full of distractions; the attention of the children wanders; 
the noise sometimes makes the work difficult; teachers and children 
are subject to greater fatigue on account of the accumulation of 
stimuli. This criticism might be answered with the observation that 
life is thus, something gained and something lost; that activity in 
itself is contradictory, even though it may find a law in the interest 
aroused by genuine activity. If in these schools, where life tries to 
set 1ts pace and social environment is struggling to be felt, there is 
fulfilled the supreme condition that activity be real, expressive of 
internal strength—activity of growth, in short—then shall we escape 
the dangers of distraction and fatigue. There is not sufficient noise 
in the street of the city to distract creating activity. 

The artistic work of Mexican children, especially in drawing and 
painting, has now attracted attention all over the world. Two 
years ago a representative exhibit of children’s paintings was taken 
to Europe. The critics of Berlin, Paris, and Madrid exhausted 
their vocabularies in expressing their approval and admiration. The 
statements of such well-known masters as Picasso, Salmon, Matisse, 
and Maroto leave no ground for doubt in this respect. They find 
in these paintings, besides the naiveté and primitiveness inherent in 
all children’s art, freshness of idea, emotion, force, a reckless surety 
of form and color, and even powers of generalization and abstraction 
lifting their work from the field of mere descriptive or anecdotical 
expression into that of pure painting. Persons with a satirical turn 
of mind have said that these modern masters, having exhausted 
the old tricks of the academy and worn out their inspiration, found 
refreshing motifs in the work of these young artists from the wilds 
of the New World, thus explaining their unrestrained enthusiasm. 
The warmth of the reception can hardly be explained in this way, 
however, and the conclusion seems warranted that there is, in the 
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Mexican, an artistic talent—let us call it, if you please, a potential 
talent of the first magnitude. Last year the first Salon de |’Enfant 
was held in Brussels. Contributions from the different countries 
of the world were requested. A collection of 100 drawings by ele- 
mentary school children went from Mexico. 

When the prizes were finally awarded, Mexico was given one of the 
two gold medals awarded, several silver medals, and numerous 
honorable mentions. In proportion to its contribution, Mexico 
received the highest number of honors. The story has been repeated 
whenever exhibits have been sent abroad. One must merely remem- 
ber the art of the Mayas and Toltecs, and even of the more conven- 
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A SCHOOL GARDEN 


tional Aztec, and then, again, bear in mind the present day handi- 
crafts of Mexico, to understand this high quality of the artistic talent 
of the Mexican child. There is an important detail to remember in 
connection with this talent, and that is the element of repression 
everywhere present in Mexico. In 1760 the Spanish viceroy (of 
Mexico) issued a decree forbidding all Indian women to wear shawls 
with bright colors, allowing them to be worn only by the creole 
women and the ladies of quality. Since then, the shawls of the 
Mexican woman are of the most conservative of grays or slate blues, 
although, sometimes, little touches of red may be used to relieve the 
somberness of the wrap. And yet, connoisseurs have in their collec- 
tions shawls of gorgeous hues, all dating from the time when the 
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Indian artisan did not have to repress his love of color. And this has 
been the story of the inner life and the spiritual qualities in Mexico— 
repression, disuse, extinction. 

The program for artistic expression in our schools has, conse- 
quently, a double purpose—to take advantage vocationally of the 
artistic talent of the people and to give the individual a chance to 
express those qualities which in the past may have been repressed. 
Drawing in the public schools of Mexico had gone the road of the 
conventional, pedagogical, deadly drilling which it has been in other 
countries, until a man in the Secretariat of Education some six years 
ago analyzed our primitive art and discovered seven basic elements 
the combination and recombination of which gave birth to what has 
been termed ‘‘Mexican drawing.” But even this soon became too 
formal; the ‘‘school of action”? demanded that drawing should be a 
means of expression, the result being that now, with practically no 
method except that of motivation and the timely and wise criticism 
of the special teacher, drawing has been converted into an activity 
where personality can be expressed, taking its place beside writing, 
and even reading, as a means for the conveyance of thought, or the 
transmission of emotion. 

Some of our modern revolutionary painters conceived the plan of 
the ‘‘free schools of painting.”’ ‘To these establishments the children 
and young people of the community, preferably those of the poorer 
districts of Mexico, as well as the Indian population, may come if 
they feel an inclination to paint. Children and grown-ups come 
freely. No questions are asked; there are no prerequisites. The 
theory is, of course, that only those with the inclination to paint 
will come and only those with a talent for painting will remain. 
Again, the method can be summed up in three words—motivation, 
encduragement, and criticism. There is very little of this last ele- 
ment, as a matter of fact, because the teachers understand that 
artistic creation, being by nature personal, subjective, can hardly be 
criticised and, again, that technique being the servant of idea and 
emotions can not properly be made a subject of criticism. 

What has been done with painting has also been tried with sculp- 
ture. Two schools in this branch are now established and the 
results have been even more surprising than in the realm of painting, 
because the Mexican, it seems—the mason artisan who has built for 
centuries shrines, temples, and cathedrals—is an even better sculptor 
than he is a painter. The work in this school is characterized by 
two distinctive traits. The children work directly with their ma- 
terials, stone or wood, avoiding the intermediate molding and model- 
ing. With hammer and chisel they carve the block of granite or 
basalt, directly transferring their idea to the stone. The other 
aspect has to do with motivation. The school is a veritable menag- 
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DOOR OF THE SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE, MEXICO CITY 


All of the carving on this door of red cedar was done by students of the school during the first eight months 
ofits existence. The aptitude of Mexican children for sculpture has led to the establishment of a second 
school in this branch of art 
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erie; children bring their pets until the large patio of the old convent 
has become a zoological garden with gazelles and deer, eagles and 
doves, monkeys and raccoons. The children care for the animals, 
incidentally perpetuating in clay, stone, or wood the moods and 
attitudes of their pets. Another source of motivation springs from 
the neighborhood of the school itself; this one happens to be near a 
market, vibrant with life. The market women, the vendors, the 
Indian with his quaint wares, surge around the school; they come 
into the school; they become, in a sense, part of it. From these 
sources the pupils of this new type of school draw their inspiration. 
Their work is not photographic, however; a surprising sense of 
simplification and stylization prevails; everywhere a note of sincerity 
in technique, the emotion of self-expression, and the clarity of direct 
vision. 

I have described to you two aspects of the artistic work in the 
schools, one for drawing, intended for all the school children, and the 
other in painting and sculpture, clearly intended for the gifted child. 
The results in both cases have been gratifying, the problem with us 
now being merely how to generalize the practice; how to reach, in 
the case of drawing, all the schools of Mexico and how to make the 
work of the schools of painting and sculpture serve for other things 
than mere self-expression. The first problem is largely one of 
administration; the second, one of utilization; in connection with 
both we should avoid becoming conventional. The latter one is of 
great interest to us on account of the possible connection it may 
have later with the native arts of Mexico. Mexico is practically the 
only country in the world where the popular arts are still produced 
in sufficient quantity and have a quality fine enough to make a 
significant contribution to the art of the world. The popular arts 
of China and Japan, it is true, are of outstanding importance, but 
by now all of them have become conventionalized and have found 
the channels of trade, while in Mexico they represent practically 
unexploited resources. In developing our handicrafts we should 
keep in mind the advisability of retaining their original quality, 
genuine inspiration, and true technique, and of meeting the require- 
ments of trade and of daily life. First, then, the handicraft must 
conserve its plastic qualities; second, it must be produced in large 
enough quantities to supply the market, at the same time educating 
the trade for a proper appreciation of those articles which live up to a 
standard of quality and for the rejection of those which have 
deteriorated in their artistic or traditional attributes. 

The free schools of painting and sculpture are not yet touching 
directly the problem I have just outlined, although the trend of our 
thinking in connection with these institutions, and with the art work 
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of the Mexican schools in general, is definitely directed toward its 
proper solution. 


Adult education has a special meaning in Mexico; it does not 
merely refer to the conventional training or instruction given in 
night schools of various kinds, nor to the different schemes for the 
stamping out of illiteracy, nor, again, to the more subtle aspects 
which the adult education movement is taking on in the United States. 
With us adult education is of paramount importance: the Indian and 
the peasant must be made an integral part of Mexico; the masses, 
passive and dormant, must be awakened; the message of a new day 
must reach them. 


A SCHOOL STADIUM, 
MEXICO CITY 


Physieal education is em- 
phasized in the Mexican 
educational program 





A sympathetic visitor from the United States, when hearing recently 
about Mexico’s educational program and the evident effort to educate 
the masses, exclaimed: 


But, after all, isn’t that a kind of hopeless task? What can mere education 
hold in store for these people? 


My reply was: 


Mere education, if by that is meant the conventional three R’s, the bookish 
sort of thing, holds little hope, indeed, for these people in their present condition. 
The truth of the matter is that we have to change our whole concept of education, 
and this is exactly what we are trying to do in Mexico. When the problem is 
one of awakening, energizing, rehabilitating 8,000,000 human beings, education 
must mean infinitely more than the acquisition of formal knowledge. Even 
such fundamental arts as reading and writing become useless, barren skills, in a 
situation devoid of things to read and of the necessity for reading. Functional 
education is, for us in Mexico, not a refinement but a need of the first order. 
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Integrating 8,000,000 people, heterogeneous in every way—race, 
language, culture, economic status—and incorporating them into 
the Mexican family means, even when considered from the school- 
master’s point of view, much more than school education for the 
children. An inert or a negative community quickly undermines the 
work of the school. What the teacher may do in the schoolroom 
parent and neighbor undo in the long hours out of the school. 
Precious knowledge, good habits, acquired during the three or four 
years of the school period, are soon things of the past. By the time 
the child becomes an adolescent, taking up the round of duties in the 
community, tradition asserts itself; school is forgotten; life takes on 
its routine and the rhythm of the past. Education must then, from 
the beginning, think of the adults as well as of the children. Again, 
adult education with us is not a refinement but an elemental necessity. 
And as soon as the schoolmaster faces the adults he is forced to face 
life itself, no matter how much his pedagogical art may have fitted 
him to dodge its issues when dealing with children. The business 
of awakening, energizing, and rehabilitating the adult masses of 
Mexico implies dealing with the fundamental problems confronting 
these people. Pedagogics and psychology have to give way to sociol- 
ogy and economics. School life takes on the simple meaning of life 
itself; the teacher is a social worker; the school a community center. 

All the rural schools have a night session and, in the new way, we 
try to make of it not the dreary, aimless drudgery of the old-fashioned 
night school, but a meeting place for the men and women of the village, 
a place where they can talk to each other, where they can sing together, 
where they can hear from the lips of the teacher a little of the outside 
world—which, in this case, is our own country—and the story of 
social change under way in Mexico. We have hit upon a method of 
teaching them how to read and write which is simplicity itself, and we 
are now sending them a reader which is a happy combination of a 
book orrecord of their own authorship, with a manual of information 
on civics and a guide for daily life. A wall newspaper, a combination 
of poster and bulletin, is one of the new aids sent to each village via 
the rural school. A recent issue printed directions and plans for an 
open-air theater, a reproduction of one of Diego Rivera’s frescoes, a 
drawing symbolizing cooperation, excerpts from an address by Pres- 
ident Portes Gil, and various health rules. 

The work with the adults is not confined to the night sessions in 
the school. Rural missions, groups of experts who travel throughout 
the country, deal largely with them. Most of these missions are 
especially intended for the training of teachers in service, but in 
accordance with the theory of unity of school and community, teacher 
training can not be undertaken independently of the social work in 
the neighborhood. Consequently, when the rural mission comes to 
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a village and gathers the 40 or 50 teachers from the region, the com- 
munity is taken in as an integral part of the program; the teachers 
are taught, by actual doing, to work with the people, to organize them 
socially, to teach them better ways for managing their home indus- 
tries and occupations, to improve their home life, to vaccinate them, 
and to teach them the fundamentals of hygiene and sanitation. The 
teachers are especially trained to carry out a program of amusements 
and recreation for the community and to promote the appreciation 
and conservation of the cultural traditions of the people. The com- 
position of each team is, in itself, indicative of the kind of program 
that these missions develop in the communities they visit. An edu- 





Courtesy of Moisés Séienz 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adults learning to weave in a rural school 


cator heads the group; with him go a teacher of physical education 
and leader of recreational activities, an agronomist, an expert in the 
petty industries, a social worker, a music teacher, and an art director. 

We have been experimenting lately with a different kind of mission. 
The one I have just described, while devoting a great deal of its 
program to the adult community, is nevertheless primarily a teacher- 
training scheme, while the newer one is devised especially for the adult 
population. We call them ‘missions for community betterment.”’ 
Like the others, these are composed of a group of experts—a physician, 
two nurses, a social worker, an agronomist, a home industries expert, 
a carpenter, and a mason. ‘The mission house is established in some 
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central place, but its work extends over the entire region, which may 
consist of from ten to fifteen thousand people, living in a dozen or 
two villages or settlements. These missions, needless to say, have 
nothing to do with religious propaganda or with any church organi- 
zation or ecclesiastical functions. Their work is directed toward 
improving the living conditions of the individual in the home and in 
the community. Their program is one of cultural as well as economic 
rehabilitation. According to the needs of the environment, men may 
be taught to make bricks, to cultivate gardens, to plan the village 
itself, to irrigate the land. The women are given all possible training 
or advice to the end that they may become better housewives and 
better mothers. ‘The missionaries locate the leaders of each com- 
munity and initiate them into the work. The program is one, pri-- 
marily, of social education in the large; the effort is made to keep it 
clear of narrow propaganda, although a socialistic theory animates 
the whole enterprise. An awakening of the dormant spirits, a process 
verging almost on agitation, is often necessary. 

Let me give you two illustrations: The art of the midwife in these 
regions is still a mixture of folklore, witchcraft, and ignorance; 
infant mortality is, consequently, ernormous. The physician and 
the nurses have taken hold of all the midwives of the rezion—for the 
most part ignorant Indian women—assembled them weekly for 
instruction and demonstration, and in this way they are slowly 
changing the deplorable existing conditions. Again, in one particular 
region, the problem of drinking water was acute; intestinal diseases 
were rampant. It was deemed necessary to filter the water and, the 
community being what it was, stone filters were practically the only 
possibility. However, filters of any kind were unknown; the people 
themselves were unfamiliar with the method to be used in carving 
the stone to make one. The question was then one of making the 
people understand the need of pure water, of explaining to them how 
water might be purified, of making them want a filter, and, finally, 
of teaching them how to make one. Still later they had to be taught 
to make the use of the filter permanent and habitual. Every week 
delegations from the various villages came to the mission house; 
each was asked to bring a stone from certain quarries; the mason and 
the physician worked with them to carve the filter; at the end of the 
day each delegation returned home with the new device. One 
filter in each village every week is not a very great thing, but it is a 
start, and, moreover, the good work keeps on. There was, moreover, 
the psychological element to be considered in connection with the 
implantation of the new practice of filtermg water. The delivery 
of the finished filter to the delegation and the return of the people to 
their respective villages with the new contraption of civilization have 
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to be made the occasion of a sort of ritualistic ceremony, to impress 
the people and to capture their imagination. 


Need I point out to you again that the educational work in Mexico, 
in some of its more significant aspects, is no mere school work but 
an all-around program of social improvement and rehabilitation— 
in short, of civilization? These novel features of the educational 
program in Mexico, which to you, the fortunate citizens of a great 
country where education has made unbounded progress, may seem 
like experiments, are to us merely devices for the attainment of a 
better life. We are not interested in the pedagogical art as such; 
we face an urgent, challenging problem——we feel that we must 
incorporate the masses into Mexican life; that we must give expression 
to the genius of the people; that we must be true to our national 
tradition, but at the same time that we have to catch up with the 
times; that our problem is personal and unique in the sense that it is 
our own, for us to solve; and that the surest element of success in our 
undertaking of social rehabilitation is the validity of the aim and 
the sincerity of the means brought into play to attain it. 





A CASA DEL PUEBLO (PEOPLE’S HOUSE) 
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Courtesy of Aprigio Gonzalez, Director Escola Profissional Masculina 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The course of study in this modern Brazilian vocational school is divided into two parts. The first, com- 
prising mathematics, Portuguese, molding, drafting. physics, chemistry, ethics, and citizenship, is 
obligatory for the study of any trade. The second part provides practical instruction in machine-shop 
work, carpentry, and painting, according to the student’s choice. The curriculum of the school is ba-ed 
upon a belief in the value and opportunity of education through work, and in higher education, industry, 
commerce, and agriculture its graduates are reaning the benefit of its careful training. Upper: The school 
building. Lower: A class in painting and lettering at work 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOI. FOR BOYS, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Upper: Class in mechanical drawing for carpenters and cabinetmakers. Lower: Class in 
cabinetmaking 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Upper: Students at work in the general course in chemistry, a prerequisite for the study of any trade taught 
in the school. Iower: Tools made in the second and third years of machine-shop work 
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By Leon N. Estasroox 


Director, World Agricultural Census Project, International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome 


N 1924 the general assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, of which most of the Latin American 
Republics are treaty members, authorized the institute to pro- 

ceed to organize a universal census of agriculture and livestock in 
1930 in which all countries of the world would be asked to participate. 
Such a census had long been the dream and hope of statisticians and 
economists, which found expression in many international gatherings, 
suchas the Fifth Pan American Conference in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, 
and the International Economic Congress in Buenos Aires in 1924. 
Definite action had never been possible because of lack of funds to 
defray the expenses involved in the necessary preliminary work of 
organization, until they were provided in 1924 through the joint co- 
operation of the International Institute of Agriculture, the Interna- 
tional Education Board, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Soon after the adjournment of the general assembly, the 
president of the institute notified the adhering governments of the 
proposed agricultural census in all countries, and asked for an expres- 
sion of their willingness to cooperate therein. In the course of the 
year, replies were received from 54 governments to the effect that 
they approved of the project in principle and would cooperate so far 
as practicable. In the spring of 1925, a director of the census project 
was employed and a small census office was organized as a part of the 
institute at Rome. 

The census director drew up a brief program of procedure, which 
was approved by the permanent committee of the institute and later 
by the International Institute of Statistics. 

In accordance with this program, the director made a careful study 
of all the printed questionnaires and reports of such countries as had 
previously taken an agricultural census. This study disclosed the 
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fact that out of nearly 200 countries and dependencies only 60 had 
ever taken an agricultural census, that since 1900 less than 40 had 
taken such a census, and that only a few countries by mere chance 
had taken their census in the same year, and no two of them had 
taken the same kind of census in the same way. This indicates the 
lack of comparability between the census data of different countries, 
the lack of any census data in many countries, and the difficulty 
experienced by statisticians, economists, and business men whenever 
they tried to ascertain the total area and production of any important 
crop, or the total number of any kind of livestock in the world for 
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HARVESTING WHEAT AT A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, ARGENTINA 


any one year. It simply could not be done with the incomplete data 
heretofore available. 

Upon the basis of a study of previous censuses, the director of the 
World Agricultural Census Project prepared a report and submitted 
a program which included a standard form of agricultural census 
questionnaire. In the preparation of the questionnaire, every effort 
was made to keep it as simple as possible in order that it might be 
used by countries without census organization and experience, with 
the understanding, of course, that better organized countries were 
free to enlarge the program and scope of the questionnaire so as to 
secure such additional census data as they might desire. The mini- 
mum information called for by the proposed standard form of census 
questionnaire was number of farms, total area, classification of land 
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in certain recognized groups, area and production of each principal 
crop, and number of each kind of livestock with age and sex classifi- 
cations. A list of supplementary questions was included in an appen- 
dix for the use of such countries as desired to obtain additional infor- 
mation concerning such subjects as land tenure, agrarian reform, farm 
labor, farm machinery, and so on. 

The preliminary census program and standard questionnaire form 
were carefully considered and revised by two international commit- 
tees of statisticians, and were formally adopted by the general assem- 
bly of the institute at its meeting in April, 1926. It was again con- 
sidered by a representative committee of agricultural statisticians 





AN OLIVE GROVE, MENDOZA, ARGENTINA 


whose recommendations were approved by the general assembly that 
met in October, 1928. The scope of the census program as approved 
by the last general assembly was enlarged to include all forest lands 
and a more detailed classification of cattle, in which last the delegates 
from Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile were especially interested. The 
census program, reports of special committees, the standard form of 
census questionnaire and supplementary questions were published in 
a special bulletin in May, 1926, and a similar bulletin containing the 
amplified program was published in October, 1928. Both bulletins 
were printed in French, English, and Spanish, and copies were supplied 
to all governments. 

As soon as the first edition of the census bulletin was in print, the 
director of the census project left Rome on a tour of the world to 
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personally visit and consult with the ministers of agriculture, the 
directors of statistical bureaus, and other responsible officials of as 
many countries as might be reached before 1930, with the view to 
ascertaining their situation, explaining the purposes and objects of 
the census, answering such questions as they might wish to ask, and 
winning their good will and cooperation. Because it was necessary 
to economize both time and expense, the director was unable to visit 
countries in the order of their relative agricultural importance or to 
visit all the countries of each continent in succession; it was neces- 
sary to avail himself of established means and routes of travel and to 
visit different regions of some continents at different times. This 
will explain why he was unable to make a complete tour of the capitals 
of the Latin American Republics in a single year. As a matter of 
fact, his itinerary took him to the capitals of all European countries 
(except Albania) and Russia in 1926; the North African and West 
Asian countries in the early months of 1927; North America, the 
principal islands of the West Indies, Hawai, Japan, Eastern Asia, 
the Philippines, Borneo, Australia, and New Zealand, in the remain- 
der of 1927; the Celebes, Java, Malay States, Siam, Burma, India, 
Arabia, Madagascar, East and South African countries, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and Peru, and back to Rome, with a 
visit to Albania, in 1928; and the first half of 1929 he visited the Cen- 
tral American countries, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and some of 
the small West Indian islands. In all countries visited, active co- 
operation in the agricultural census of 1930 was promised by the 
responsible officials. These countries, with their colonies and their 
dependencies for which active cooperation has been promised, con- 
stitute about 97 per cent of the total area and population and probably 
more than 99 per cent of the total agricultural production of the world. 
In the following paragraphs the Latin American countries will be 
named in alphabetical order, it being understood that limitations of 
space prevent more than a brief note regarding each: 
ARGENTINA.—Noted for its rich agricultural soils and other natural 
resources, its magnificient livestock industry, its surplus production 
of wheat, linseed, maize, and other grains, and its use of modern 
agricultural machinery and progressive methods. The director of 
the census project visited Buenos Aires in July, 1928, and met the 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Ingeniero Enrique Mihura; the Assistant 
Minister, Dr. Julio Cesar Urién; the Director de Economia Rural y 
Kstadistica, Manuel Dolorea; chiefs of the various bureaus and other 
friends and colleagues with whom he was associated as special com- 
missioner in rural economy and statistics in 1923 and 1924 when the 
Agricultural Statistical Bureau was undergoing reorganization. He 
was given a warm reception by these officials and assured that every 
effort would be made to bring about the taking of an agricultural and 
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livestock census in 1930. The last agricultural census was taken in 
1914, and a census of meat animals in December, 1922, so that the 
need for a new and later census is readily apparent. The census 
director was much gratified to find that the statistical bureau (Direc- 
cion de Economia Rural y Estadistica) was successfully following the 
program he had outlined in 1923; that it had secured all the modern 
mechanical equipment recommended by him, and that it had more 
than doubled in size during the last four years, now having more than 
140 employees in the central office, 30 permanent field agents, and 
about 6,000 selected voluntary crop correspondents. 





Courtesy of ‘‘Revista de Sociedade Rural Brasileira”’ 


SACKING COFFEE FOR SHIPMENT BY RAIL, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Boutvia.—An inland country larger than the combined area of 
England, France, and Germany, with great mineral and other par- 
tially developed resources. The census director regrets that lack of 
time made it impracticable to visit Bolivia. However, copies of the 
census program and letters from the president of the institute re- 
questing cooperation, were sent to the Minister of Agriculture of that 
country. In September, 1928, the census director had an interview 
at Washington with Ing. Agronomo Eduardo Romacin, who was on 
a visit to the capitals of the United States, Mexico, and other American 
countries, for the purpose of studying their statistica] organizations 
with the view to improving the agricultural statistical service of 
Bolivia, and he readily agreed to do all in his power to encourage the 
taking of an agricultural census in 1930. 
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Braziu.—Largest of the Latin American countries in area and 
population, ranking in size with Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and China; with timber and other undeveloped natural resources 
exceeding those of any other country with the possible exception of 
Russia; leading the world in the production of coffee; important in the 
production of minerals, cotton, sugar, tobacco, livestock, rubber, and 
other agricultural products; and possessor of one of the finest and most 
beautiful of the harbors of the world. The census director visited 
Rio de Janeiro in 1923, again in 1924, and last in July, 1928. Here he 
called at the Directoria Geral de Estadistica, Ministerio de Agri- 
cultura, Industria e Commercio, and met his friend Dr. Bulhées Car- 
valho, who not only expressed the desire of his bureau to cooperate in 





GATHERING MELONS, CHILE 


the world census proposed by the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, but also described the excellent organization, personnel, and 
equipment of this central statistical bureau of Brazil. The first 
agricultural census of Brazil was taken in 1920, and for the first time 
card punching and automatic classifying machines were used in a 
Latin American country. 

Cuite.—The country of Aconcagua, loftiest of mountain peaks in 
America, with a varied climate and agriculture, great mineral re- 
sources, including the greatest deposit of nitrate salts in the world, 
and the longest country in proportion to its width in the world. 

The census director visited Santiago in July, 1928, and had highly 
satisfactory interviews with the Ministro de Fomento, Dr. Luis 
Schmidt; the Director General del Departamento de Agricultura, 
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Dr. Francisco Rojas Huneeus; Director de la Seccion de Patologia, 
Dr. Carlos Comacho; and the Director General de Estadistica, Dr. 
Walter Cravell; all of whom expressed their desire to cooperate in the 
proposed census of 1930. Doctor Cravell was a technical statistician 
from Berlin, employed by the Chilean Government to reorganize its 
statistical service. He explained that a partial agricultural census 
was planned for 1928-29 in order to perfect the organization of the 
statistical service and gain practical experience so that better results 
might be assured for 1930. 

CouomsiA.—A country larger than France and Germany combined, 
difficult of access because of Andean heights and depths; enormous 
areas of virgin soil, including the wonderful Cauca Valley, and other 





LIVESTOCK ON A COSTA RICAN FARM 


undeveloped natural resources; a varied climate and such varied 
agricultural products as coffee, cacao, cotton, tobacco, vegetable ivory, 
bananas, and wheat. At Bogota in April, 1929, the census director 
interviewed the Director of Agriculture, Sr. Don Rafael R. Camacho, 
who had recently returned from a trip of agricultural inspection to 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Porto Rico, Cuba, Costa Rica, and Panama. He 
described the organization, equipment and work of the Department 
of Agriculture and expressed his desire to cooperate actively in the 
proposed agricultural census. He exhibited a copy of an excellent 
report on census organization prepared by an American expert, Mr. 
Clarence M. Ferguson, which has not been put into effect for lack of 
funds. The official statistician of the department, Sr. Don Manuel 
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J. Fonseca, explained the workings of his bureau and discussed a plan 
for the reorganization of the statistical service, which he expected to 
submit to the national assembly within a few days. The census 
director also had satisfactory interviews with Sr. Don Alfredo Cor- 
tazar Toledo, Director de la Federacién de Cafeteros, and with the 
officials of the Sociedad Nacional de Agricultores de Colombia, both 
of which societies are flourishing. 

Costa Rica.—Relatively small but among the most progressive of 
the Central American Republics, rich in scenery, specializing in 
progress, good roads, coffee, bananas, sugar, and livestock. In Feb- 
ruary, 1929, the census director visited the beautiful city of San Jose 
and interviewed Sr. Don Horacio Parra, Assistant Director General 
of Statistics (acting in the absence of the Director General, Sr. Don 
Guillermo Vargas), who, while he could not guarantee that a census 
would be taken in 1930, expressed his willingness to see that excep- 
tional efforts would be made to insure the completeness and accuracy 
of the estimates for that year, and that the questionnaire forms used 
for that purpose would be modified to agree with the standard census 
form of the International Institute of Agriculture. The census di- 
rector also visited the agricultural school and experiment station on 
the outskirts of the city, and found them in excellent condition. It 
is to be regretted that at the time of his visit the heads of the Minis- 
terio de Hacienda and the Ministerio de Fomento, which departments 
have charge of the statistical and agricultural bureaus, were absent 
from the city. 

Cusa.—Largest island of the West Indies, largest producer of cane 
sugar in the world, and justly celebrated for the quality of its tobacco 
and cigars. Historic Habana was visited by the census director in 
May, 1927, where he met General Delgado, Secretario de Agricultura; 
Sr. Portuondo, Director de Agricultura; Sr. Bustos, Subsecretario; 
Sr. Ing. Juan B. Zagronis, Inspector General de Agricultura; and Dr. 
W.L. Schurz, an American economist employed in an advisory capac- 
ity; all of whom gave assurance of cooperation in the census project 
so far as circumstances would permit. The director also interviewed 
Mr. E. L. Anderson, secretary of the Cuba Sugar Club; Sr. Domingo 
Espino, president of the Comisién Nacional de Estadistica y Reformas 
Econémicas; and Mr. Henri 8S. Brandt, secretario del Ejecutivo de 
la Asociacién de Hacendados y Colonos de Cuba, who likewise agreed 
to cooperate so far as possible in the agricultural census. 

Dominican Repusiic.—Country of beautiful mountains and val- 
leys, sugar, cacao, and tobacco plantations, bananas, coconuts, and 
other tropical products; good roads and irrigation projects under con- 
struction. At Santo Domingo, in June, 1927, the Secretary of State 
for Agriculture, Sr. Don Rafael A. Espaillat, explained the agricul- 
tural problems of the country, the organization and work of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, and the manner in which crop and livestock 
statistics are gathered, and promised that in the event a complete 
census could not be taken, an effort would be made to insure the 
completeness and accuracy of the annual estimates for the census year. 

Ecuapor.—Land of the equator, of Andean heights, of Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi, of varied climates and vegetation; of cacao, coffee, 
vegetable ivory, sugar, Panama hats, and other products of tropical 
and temperate zones, including mineral and forest products. At 
Quito in March, 1929, the census director was assured of cooperation 
in the agricultural census by the Minister of Agriculture (Ministro 
de Prevision Social, Trabajo y Agricultura), Sr. Dr. Pedro Pablo 
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Eeguez Baquerizo, and the director general del departamento de agri- 
cultura, Sr. Don Luciano Andrade Marin, who also explained their 
plans for improving the organization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and for developing the work of the agriculture and forestry 
experiment stations. 

GuATEMALA.—Northernmost of the Central American Republics; 
land of mountain peaks, extinct volcanoes, valleys, and wooded 
coastal plains; producer of coffee, maize, sugar, bananas, cabinet 
woods, and other tropical products. In January, 1929, the census 
director visited Guatemala City, and interviewed the Director of 
Agriculture, Sr. Don Fabian Ortiz (in the absence of the Minister ol 
Agriculture, Sr. Don Mariano Pacheco), and later the Director Generaf 
de Estadistica, Ministerio de Fomento, Sr. Don D. Polanco, Hijo, 
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both of whom explained the organization and work of their depart- 
ments and promised to cooperate in the census. The census director 
inspected the botanical garden, and the horticultural establishment 
of Sr. Don Mariano Pacheco Herrarte, who specializes in Guate- 
malan orchids. 

Haiti.—Sister republic to Santo Domingo; remarkable for its 
history and present situation and for the variety of its spontaneous, 
uncultivated agricultural production, including coffee, cotton, and 
logwood. Port au Prince was visited in June, 1927, and the Minister 
of Agriculture promised such cooperation as might be possible in the 
proposed census of 1930. Interviews were had with Dr. George F. 
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Freeman, Director of the Service Technique et de |’Enseignement, 
and other American advisory officials who were organizing a depart- 
ment of agriculture, agricultural schools, experiment stations, and 
demonstration farms, and who agreed to act as a committee to pro- 
mote the taking of an agricultural census. They pointed out diffi- 
culties that are not peculiar to Haiti, such as the lack of statistical 
organization, the ignorance and prejudice of the rural population, 
lack of transportation and communication, the junglelike character 
of much of the country, the great variety of crop plants grown pro- 
miscuously on small holdings, and the incredible variety of wild tree 
and plant products, such as coffee, cacao, cotton, and other fiber 
plants, coconuts, and other tropical fruits and nuts. 
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Honpuras.—Land of mountains and volcanoes, steep slopes, 
narrow and deep valleys, mahogany and other forest trees, coffee, 
bananas, maize, sugar, cattle, coconuts, and other tropical products. 
Tegucigalpa was visited in February, 1929, and interviews were had 
with Sr. Don Salvador Coleta, Ministro de Fomento, Obras Publicos, 
Agricultura y Trabajo, and Sr. Don Lucas Garcia Maldonado, Jefe 
de la Seccién de Estadistica Agricola, both of whom expressed their 
willingness to cooperate with the International Institute of Agri- 
culture in the proposed agricultural census. 

Mextco.—Largest Latin country north of the Equator, and third 
largest in area and second in population of the Latin American 
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Republics; land of precious metals, petroleum, and other minerals, 
maguey, maize, cotton, sisal, coffee, cattle, and in fact all crops and 
products of the temperate and tropical zones. The visit of the census 
director to the City of Mexico in May, 1927, was made memorable 
by the many courtesies extended to him by the Mexican officials. 
On several occasions he met with the Chief of the National Depart- 
ment of Statistics (Departamento de Estadistica Nacional), Sr. Ing. 
Juan de Dios Bojérquez; his secretary, Sr. Arturo Mondragén; and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Economic Statistics, Sr. Profesor Jesus 
Silva Herzog, and discussed with them the details of census organiza- 
tion and methods most appropriate for conditions in Mexico. Then 
there was a very satisfactory interview with the Acting Muinistro 
de la Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento, Dr. Don José G. Pares, 
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a visit to the National School for Indians, under the direction of 
Prof. Enrique Corona, and a visit to the Direccién General de Agri- 
cultura y Ganaderia near San Jacinto, where conferences were had 
with the Director Ing. Ignacio L. Figeuroa; the Jefe del Departamento 
de Economia y Estadistica, Sr. Ing. Gonzalez; and the Jefe de la 
Divisién de Extensién, Sr. Don Juan Gonzalez, who explained in 
detail the organization and work of the department in all its branches, 
and promised full cooperation with the International Institute of 
Agriculture in the coming census. This was followed up early in 
1929 by a visit of a special committee led by Sr. Ballesteros to 
Washington to make a special study of the census organization, 
equipment, and methods used in the United States. On June 6, 
1929, the President of Mexico issued a decree providing for a census 
of population, agriculture, and industry on May 15, 1930, and pre- 
paratory thereto, a census of buildings, rural property, and indus- 
trial establishments. 

Nicaracua.—Land of lakes, mountains, valleys, and volcanoes; 
coffee, bananas, sugar, cattle, timber, and other tropical products. 
At Managua in February, 1928, the census director was assured of 
cooperation in the agricultural census by the President, General 
Moncada, and the Ministro de Agricultura, Sr. Don Jose Antonio 
Cabrera. Sefior Cabrera explained that the new department of agri- 
culture is less than a year old and is still in process of organization. 

Panama.—Connecting link between North and South America 
and gateway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; land of wooded 
mountains and undeveloped agricultural resources. In July, 1927, 
the census director had satisfactory interviews with President Rodolfo 
Chiari, and the Director of Agriculture, Sr. Ing. Antonio Diaz, who 
agreed to organize a statistical section and take part in the proposed 
census. These assurances were renewed in March, 1929, by Sefior 
Diaz, and by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and Public 
Works, Sr. Ing. Carlos G. Quintero. The census director also con- 
ferred with a consulting economic commission of three American 
experts, and inspected the agricultural experiment station at Summit 
in the Canal Zone. 

Paracuay.—Inland Republic on the Parana, land of yerba maté, 
quebracho, cattle, cotton, tobacco, unexplored wildernesses, and 
undeveloped resources. The census director visited Asuncion in 
1924 and interviewed the Director of Agriculture, the officials of the 
National Agricultural Bank, and the Director of the National Botanic 
Garden. At that time the Department of Agriculture lacked organ- 
ization and equipment, but the National Agricultural Bank was 
developing an efficient service, and collected and published certain 
crop statistics. The census director was unable to include Paraguay 
in his South American itinerary in 1928, and cooperation in the cen- 
sus undertaking will have to be secured through correspondence. 
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Preru.—Fourth largest of the Latin American Republics; land of 
the llama, lofty mountains and snow-clad peaks; seat of the ancient 
Inca civilization; arid west and humid east, varied climates and 
equally varied production, including copper, petroleum, and other 
minerals, cotton, sugar, wool, rubber, and other agricultural and 
forest products. At Lima, in August, 1928, the census director met 
the Director General de Agricultura, Ing. Don Pascual Saco Lafranco; 
the President of the Sociedad Nacional Agraria, Ing. Agronomo 
Pedro Beltran; and Ing. Agrénomo Gerardo Klinge, in charge of the 
technical work of the agricultural society, and editor of its periodical 
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La Vida Agricola, all of whom gave assurance of cooperation in the 
proposed census. 

Satvapor.—Land of mountains and volcanoes, steep slopes and 
narrow valleys; coffee, sugar, tobacco, rice, bananas, mahogany, 
and other agricultural and forest products. At the beautiful capital 
city of San Salvador, in June, 1929, the Director of Agriculture, Ing. 
Don Felix Choussy, explained the organization of the Ministry of 
Agriculture at headquarters and in the field, and expressed the 
willingness of the department to participate in the agricultural census. 
The census director also had satisfactory interviews with Sr. Dr. 
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Carlos Remson, in charge of the chemical section; Sr. Don Salvador 
Calderén, in charge of the botanical section; and Sr. Don Antonio 
Villanova Kreitz, a leading coffee and livestock grower, all of whom 
expressed great interest in the proposed census. Senor Kreitz said 
that he was preparing a handbook on agriculture for the use of small 
farmers in Salvador. 

Uruacuay.—A progressive country of vast rolling prairie pastures, 
great herds of fat cattle, and many undeveloped agricultural resources. 
The census director visited Montevideo in July, 1928, and discussed 
the details of the proposed census with the Director de Agronomia, 
Ing. Don Roberto Sundberg; and Ing. Don Sdcrates Rodriguez, 
Jefe de Economia y Estadistica Agricola, Ministerio de Industrias, 
who made valuable suggestions regarding the census classification 
of cattle, which later were adopted by the general assembly of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

VENEZUELA.—Land of lofty mountains, vast savannas, great rivers 
and lakes, and of petroleum, coffee, cacao, cotton, and other mineral 
and agricultural resources. At Caracas, in April, 1929, satisfactory 
interviews were had with Sr. Don Alirio Parra Marquez, Director de 
Politica Commercial in the Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores; Sr. 
Dr. Pittier, Director del Museo Commercial; Sr. Dr. Enrique He1moso 
Dominguez, Director de Contabilidad; Sr. Dr. Roberto Alamo 
Ibarra, Ing. Agrénomo of the Ministerio de Fomento; and Sr. Don 
Victor Vicente Maldonado, director of the agricultural experiment 
station, editor of La Hacienda, and president of the Camara Agricola 
y Pecuaria de Venezuela; all of whom promised cooperation in the 
census project with such organization and means as might be avail- 
able. Sefior Maldonado is secretary of a special committee, of which 
Sr. Dr. Alfredo Jahn is chairman, to cooperate with the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 


This closes the list of Latin American Republics. In some of them 
lack of time and the necessary funds to complete their statistical 
organization may make it impracticable to take a complete census, 
but countries in this situation have promised to perfect their system 
of estimating so as to make available the data required by the stand- 
ard census questionnaire form of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, namely, classification of land, area, and production of prin- 
cipal crops, and number of each kind of livestock. 

It may be interesting to note that Canada has agreed to supply 
the data indicated on the standard form of census questionnaire 
proposed by the institute, that the United States has already made 
the necessary appropriation of funds for a complete census of popu- 
lation, industries, and agriculture in 1930, and that the colonial 
offices of Great Britain and France have agreed to take the initiative 
in securing participation in the census of their colonies and dependen- 
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cies. It will be seen therefore that promises of cooperation in the 
census have been secured for all countries of North and South 
America, Central America, and the West Indies, which are equivalent 
to nearly one-third of the entire surface of the globe. 

It is gratifying to note the interest taken in agricultural organiza- 
tion in the Latin American Republics, especially in recent years. 
Within the last five years many new departments of agriculture, 
experiment stations, model farms and schools, and agricultural statis- 
tical bureaus have been either newly established or have undergone 
reorganization, and this process of improvement is steadily progress- 
ing. Agriculture, agricultural research, and agricultural statistics are 
truly international, for in them there can be no national boundaries 
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of territory, politics, or prejudice, because in agricultural production 
and distribution no country can be wholly independent of the rest of 
the world, and no country can make advances for its own benefit 
without contributing to the progress of the world. It is the realiza- 
tion of this fact on the part of responsible officials of the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, and the innate culture and courtesy of the Latin 
American peoples, that has so greatly facilitated the task of the 
International Institute of Agriculture in securing their good will and 
cooperation in the census project. Surely the cooperation of all gov- 
ernments of the world in a universal census of agriculture in 1930, 
and every 10 years thereafter, will do much to promote universal 
peace and prosperity throughout the world. 














INDIGENOUS CHILEAN ART? 
By Ricarpo EK. LarcHamM 


N speaking of art in connection with the indigenes we use the 
term in a broad sense, including therein the various manifesta- 
tions of the esthetic sense from their inception through the 

different phases of their development and their various material 
applications. 

It is to be supposed, since we are dealing with more or less primi- 
tive peoples, that the origins of their artistic conceptions are also 
primitive and crude and, as a matter of fact, that is what we find. 
Their first efforts are similar to those of a very young child holding a 
pencil for the first time—lines without any arrangement, engraved 
or painted on artifacts or on the rocks around their dwellings. 

Little by little we notice a slight improvement. Without abandon- 
ing the same groups of more or less straight lines, they begin to ar- 
range them more regularly in small series, either vertical or horizon- 
tal or some times oblique. They pay some attention to placing the 
lines in a more or less parallel position and to giving them approxi- 
mately the same dimensions. It is a great step forward when they 
begin to relate the respective positions of lines or strokes, because 
only then may it be said that they have begun to have a true concep- 
tion of decorative art. 

The succeeding steps follow one another with greater ease. An- 
gles—that is, the contraposition of two oblique lines—make their 
appearance, as also zigzag lines which are merely a prolongation of 
the first, and thus the first geometric figures are produced by chance 
or by intuition, but always as a result of new combinations of the 
preceding elements. 

It is doubtful whether up to this point the production of primitive 
figures was the result of premeditated mental effort. It is almost 
certain that it was the outcome of casual experimentation. There- 
after, however, it is probable that many of the new combinations 
were due to the nascent artistic instinct innate in every people, how- 
ever primitive. 





1Translated from Revista de Educacion, Santiago, Chile, March, 1929. 
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Along with decorative art, which in this first stage does not depart 
from the simplest combinations of straight lines, we find an incipient 
pictorial art, which at the beginning manifests itself in simple sketches 
on rocks and stones. In this new stage drawing, properly so called, 
makes its first appearance. Attempts are made to reproduce figures 
found in nature and to copy animate beings and real objects. Natu- 
rally the first attempts are very crude and schematic, but, in gen- 
eral, the representations are recognizable. They are very similar to 
the first attempts of our children and, as in such attempts, every 
detail not considered essential is omitted. 
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INDIGENOUS ART OF CHILE 


Left: Drawings of human beings and animals found on rocks. Geometric designs and birds on Diaguita 
pottery. Right: Chincha motifs introduced into Chilean decorative art. 


These first stages of primitive art belong to the stone age, in 
which the only existing industry was the fashioning of tools and weap- 
ons from stone. Man, at that time, had no knowledge of weaving, 
pottery, or woodworking, the industries which best promoted prim- 
itive art. 

But while it is true that these ancient peoples did not develop a 
superior art, either decorative or pictorial, it can not be said that they 
lacked wsthetic ideas, their stone working being the best refutation 
of any such statement. Their first artistic efforts, hampered by poor 
material, were directed toward the development of forms and not 
toward the decoration of objects. And in this respect some of their 
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products, such as points of darts, spears, and arrows, their necklaces 
and other artefacts, are real works of art. In order to have a criterion 
of this art or industry, it must be remembered that the only tools 
the Indians had at that time were those manufactured of stone or of 
bone, because metallurgy was still unknown to them. It would have 
been very interesting if we had been able to follow step by step the 
development of this art in all the different phases of its evolution until 
it attained the highest and most perfect stage of which it was capable. 
This, however, is impossible on account of its sudden disappearance 
before the advance of more highly developed cultures coming from the 
north and east. 

At the beginning of the present era, about nineteen hundred years 
ago, the first great civilizations came from Central America to Peru. 
These cultures were in their apogee with arts and industries well 
developed, and they offered a degree of advancement not surpassed 
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by succeeding centuries. Little by little the influence of these cul- 
tures began to grow and in the course of time we find them pervading 
the northern shores of Chile, although the backward condition of the 
fishing tribes inhabiting this region did not permit them to take 
advantage of any but the most rudimentary elements of the new 
teachings. These are especially noticed in basket making and the art 
of weaving. This latter industry was due to Peruvian influence, as is 
evidenced in the technique and the models adopted. The small and 
humble groups of people scattered along the coast, although the oldest 
inhabitants of the country, played but a very unimportant part in the 
later development of the national indigenous culture and constituted 
numerically a very small element. The real indigenous population 
of the country was of different origin and developed along independent 
and dissimilar lines. 

The interior of the present provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca, 
especially around the valley of the Loa, was inhabited by another 
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people of higher culture and with different characteristics. We know 
nothing about their real origin, but it is certain that they had long 
been established in that region and were perhaps the earliest inhab- 
itants. These people are called Atacamenians. They tilled the soil, 
irrigated their lands, had domesticated the llama whose wool they 
used in their weaving, and possessed great skill in making different 
types of baskets, the majority of which were waterproof and could 
hold liquids. It is probable that they had other industries, such as 
pottery and woodworking, but the only known remains that may 
safely be ascribed to such an early period are so few that it would be 
unsafe to speak about details. 

During the sixth and seventh centuries the Atacamenian culture was 
greatly promoted by the influence of a notable civilization which 
developed in the plateaus of Bolivia. This was the Tiahuanaco civi- 
lization, one of the most advanced of South America in pre-Hispanic 
times. This influence was felt not so much in the material life as in 
the art of the Atacamenians. It is apparent in their textiles, wood 
carving, and the forms and decorations of pottery. 

At more or less the same period another advanced culture, different 
in many respects from the Tiahuanacan, although apparently related 
to it, appeared at the south of the Atacamenian region in the Prov- 
inces of Atacama and Coquimbo. This new culture came from the 
other side of the Cordillera, where it was scattered throughout all the 
Provinces of northeastern Argentina. In Argentina, where this culture 
has received much study, the people who possessed it were called 
Diaguitas, and the tribes which went to the Chilean Provinces and 
dwelt there have been called Chilean Diaguitas. This culture was 
also influenced by the Tiahuanaco civilization, and we find in its 
ceramics many elements derived from that art. 

The Atacamenian and Diaguita cultures partly intermingled and 
this gives them a certain similarity in many details. The agricultural 
methods and tools passed from the Atacamenians to the Diaguitas, 
and these, in turn, initiated the Atacamenians into their knowledge of 
metallurgy. 

It is in their pottery that the two cultures are chiefly differentiated, 
their vessels being similar neither in shape nor design. Moreover, as 
we have just seen, they are even dissimilar in the elements taken 
from the art of Tiahuanaco, and when the same decorative motifs 
were adopted, as sometimes happened, they were treated in a very 
different way. 

We can not compare their other industries, such as weaving or 
wood sculpture, because the tombs of the Diaguitas nearly always 
lack these artifacts, which have doubtless been destroyed by the 
ereater humidity of the soil in that region. Nevertheless, some of the 
influences exerted by Tiahuanaco art survived in the artistic evolution 
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MOTIFS OF TIAHUANACAN ART ADOPTED BY THE DIAGUITAS 


of the two regions for many centuries after the disappearance of the 
culture from which they sprang. The stepped figures especially took 
hold in all the later Chilean art, and gradually spread as far as the 
southern Provinces, where we still find them among the designs used by 
the Araucanians to decorate their ponchos, sashes, and other textiles. 
After the abrupt end of the Tiahuanaco civilization, the cause of 
which is unknown, there was a period in Chile when the two cultures 
mentioned followed an independent development all their own. 
The art of this period, which lasted more than two centuries, is 
fairly well known as far as the culture of the Atacamenians is con- 
cerned, thanks to the numerous excavations made in the cemeteries 
of that region; but the same does not apply to the culture of the 
Diaguitas, with which we are acquainted only by their ceramics. 
Comparing the decorated pottery of these zones which can be 
attributed to this particular period, we note a great difference not 
only in the type of vessels but also in the style of their ornamentation 
and color combinations. The Atacamenian pottery is more crude, 
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of inferior manufacture, and of a more primitive artistic develop- 
ment than the Diaguita. Among the former the common type of 
vessel of this decorated ware consists of jars of different kinds, while 
among the Diaguitas the most common types are plates and bowls. 

During this same period the Atacamenian decorative art is distin- 
guishable by its large motifs, especially triangles with or without 
attached hooks arranged in vertical or horizontal series, thick lines 
in stepped patterns, and other simple geometric figures, some purely 
Tihuanaco types still being noticeable. Very seldom were more 
than two colors used—a white or red background with black motifs 
in every case. 

The Diaguita style was different, although it used the same basic 
elements. The designs were smaller, the lines thinner, and the 
motifs combined in a different way. As in Atacamenian art, the 
stepped motifs are predominant but almost always combined in 
pairs generally opposite each other and often of different colors. 
Frequently these figures were completed by rectangular hooks or 
frets which served to fill the spaces left by the main figures. Some- 
times triangles were used instead of the stepped design, but in other 
respects the combination was the same. Each pair of figures was 
separated by one or more straight lines, either vertical or diagonal, 
and these lines helped to give elegance to the whole. In the preced- 
ing period when the Tiahuanaco influence was predominant, black 
was mainly used to paint the decorations on the natural red back- 
ground of the vessels, but in the period of self-development a white 
background was generally prepared, and on it were painted orna- 
mental motifs in black and red, using the colors alternately. In a 
few cases a background of ocher yellow was substituted for the white. 

In the art of both cultures we note the exclusive use of straight 
lines, and in no case are curves used. These were introduced later. 

More or less toward the end of the period of the local cultures— 
that is, at the beginning of the twelfth century—we find the first 
signs of a new culture in the center of the country, south of the 
Diaguita region. We do not know whether or not that zone was 
inhabited before, because with the exception of a few places along 
the coast no traces of previous inhabitants can be found, and if any 
existed it is almost certain that they were in a state of barbarism. 

The central Provinces yield no remains which may be attributed 
to the periods we have spoken of, or which might indicate influences 
of the cultures mentioned. 

The people who now appear for the first time differ from the north- 
ern peoples, especially in the way they buried their dead. The Ata- 
camenians and the Diaguitas buried them in subterranean tombs, 
often of great depth. The Central Chilean Indians made their 
graves in a different way. They placed the corpses on the ground 
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either flat or in a reclining posture, sometimes surrounding them with 
low stone walls, and then piled earth and stones on top to form a 
tumulus, which varied in size according to the importance of the 
person buried. 

By the remains found in the oldest tombs we know that when these 
people arrived in Chile they already knew agriculture and had a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of some industries but none of metallurgy. The 
few metal objects found in their tombs are of Diaguita origin, and it 
is by the type and the technique observed in these objects that an 
idea may be obtained of the time when they arrived. It is supposed 
that they came from the other side of the Andes, because no traces of 
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their passage are found in the northern Provinces, and there are no 
signs to indicate that their culture may have been evolved in this 
region. Nothing is known about the art they may have possessed 
when they arrived, because the only remains from that period are a 
few pieces of undecorated pottery. Their later development was 
evidently influenced by other exotic elements from the north, of 
which we shall now speak. 

To have a clear idea of these new influences, which had a prepon- 
derant' influence on the artistic evolution of all Chile, we must glance 
at the political status of Peru at that time. After the unknown 
happenings which ended in the disappearance of the flourishing 
civilization of Tiahuanaco, the population was divided into a great 
number of independent tribes in constant warfare with each other. 
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Due to this state of affairs some confederations gradually came into 
existence and, in time, became nations, one of the most outstanding 
of which was the Chincha Nation of the central coastal region. The 
Chinchas became conquerors and in a short time had dominion over 
a great expanse of territory, invading even the north of Chile and 
establishing colonies on the southern coast as far as Caldera. 

On the ruins of the preceding civilizations the Chinchas succeeded 
in building a new culture to which, however, they gave a style all 
their own. After the settlement of this nation in the northern part 
of Chile, many of the Chincha elements found their way into the 
local arts and industries, modifying them essentially, especially 
decorative art. The new artistic elements previously unknown were 
the following: Rows of little hooks or dents in the shape of saws, 
meanders or undulating lines, figures like beads on a string, zigzag 
lines, rhombs, frets, triangles with dentate borders and attached 
meanders or hooks, spiral lines, volutes, figures shaped like Z or S, 
diminutive figures of men or animals, generally quite conventionalized, 
quadrate geometric figures, ete. 

All these elements became incorporated in the Atacamenian art, 
changing it radically. Farther south, toward the Diaguita region, 
only a few of these elements took hold and in the rest of the zone 
only the geometric or rectilinear designs were incorporated. From 
the Huasco Valley southward curves, spirals, and volutes were never 
adopted, nor were the small figures of human beings or animals 
which are common in the north on baskets, textiles, and pottery. 
In the Atacamenian region the ceramic decorations were polychrome, 
an innovation only found in this period. In addition to the white, 
red, and black of the preceding periods, yellow and bluish-gray were 
used. These last tints were not used by the Diaguitas. 

The preceding period of local development was characterized by 
large designs, always vertical, in which stepped figures predomi- 
nated; a single motif, repeated in an almost stereotyped fashion, 
being placed symmetrically over the whole decorated surface. Traces 
of this style still persisted, but generally it was superseded by the new 
style of ornamentation, which consisted of numerous small motifs, 
mostly lineal, combined in such a way as to form decorations in the 
shape of horizontal or vertical stripes, shieldlike motifs, and pendant 
designs, covering all the surface like a tapestry. 

Among the Atacamenians the stepped and symmetrical figures of 
the preceding age disappeared, but it was not thus with the Dia- 
guitas, who still used them as the basis of their style although in 
smaller patterns, in which the little steps were sometimes hardly 
indicated. 

Now, for the first time, pottery began to show plastic figures of 
birds, animals, and even human heads, and the same figures were 
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often painted on vessels. This style spread chiefly among the 
Diaguitas. 

The influence of the Chincha culture extended toward the south. 
All the art we find in the central and southern provinces of the 
country as far as the Gulf of Reloncavi was based on the application of 
a few rectilinear elements taken from this style, as in the triangles 
filled with parallel lines, the inclosed angles, the zigzag lines, the 
squares, rhombs, and other simple geometric figures. One marvels 
that with such restricted elements they could produce so many 
combinations, some of them beautiful and elegant. 

Some of these combinations are identical or similar to those used 
by the Diaguitas, especially as regards pottery ornamentation, but 
we also note technical differences in the shapes and decoration of the 
MOTIFS OF THE ATA- 


CAMENIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART 





vessels of the two regions. In both regions dishes abound, but while 
those of the Diaguitas generally have vertical sides and _ slightly 
rounded bottoms, those of the central provinces are semicircular 
with curved sides. The Diaguitas decorated only the outside of the 
vessels while the central Chilean Indians decorated the inside, and 
sometimes both surfaces. 

In speaking of Chilean art we have referred to pottery more than 
to any other art or industry. This has a logical explanation. In 
Chile there are no great statues or architectural monuments as in 
some other countries and, therefore, we are able to gather an idea 
of the artistic capacity of the pre-Hispanic population only by the 
remains found in the graves. In the northern provinces the dryness 
of the climate and the soil has preserved objects of every kind in 
good condition. This has not been true of the rest of the country, 
where the only remains that we find in a fair state of preservation are 
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those of baked clay and stone. Textiles and wooden or metal objects 
have almost totally disappeared, and it is solely in the pottery that 
we find vestiges of ancient indigenous art. 

The culture whose beginnings we found in the twelfth century 
south of the Choapa River was gradually extended until it comprised 
all the territory as far south as the Gulf of Relonecayi. All this 
extensive zone may be considered as one cultural province, the art 
and industries of which were in every respect either identical or 
similar. Some two centuries before the Spanish conquest this con- 
tinuity was interrupted by the intrusion of a new ethnical element in 
a semisavage state, which, settling between the Bio-Bio and Cautin 
Rivers, obliterated the culture it found there. The latter, however, 
lasted north and south of the region mentioned until the sixteenth 
century and even later. This intrusive element, which partly amal- 
gamated with the earlier settlers, formed the people who afterwards 
became known as Araucanians. The fact that the invasion oblit- 
erated the former culture explains why traces of it are found only 
in the most ancient tombs of the region and why painted pottery has 
never been found in the tombs of the Araucanians, although common 
in the Valdivia zone to the south and in the region between the 
Itata and the Maule, which were never reached by the Araucanians. 
This is not an opportune time to dwell further upon this subject or 
to submit proofs of this invasion which the author has already 
explained in several of his publications. We simply cite this fact 
to explain the interruption of continuity which we notice in the 
culture of that region. 

By the foregoing we can see that in the territory we now call 
Chile there were three great cultural zones which appear successively 
from north to south. Each of these regions, inhabited by a different 
people, developed an art different in its details, although all were 
influenced by other more advanced cultures emanating from Peru. 

We have been able to follow some of the aspects of their artistic 
development, thanks principally to the remains of the pottery found 
in graves; but in the northern Provinces our deductions are strength- 
ened by the finding also of textiles and carved wooden objects. These 
artifacts confirm the succession of the exotic influences which left 
their mark on the artistic evolution of the nation and explain why 
there is certain basic uniformity in all the indigenous art of the country, 
in spite of the small local differences in secondary motifs, selection 
of elements, and degree of perfection. 

We can not close without referring to the last of the foreign in- 
fluences felt in indigenous Chilean art—namely the Incan culture. 
Up to a few years ago it was believed that all the art and culture 
found in Chile by the Spaniards was the work of the Incas and to 
them was attributed all the advancement noted. It was supposed 
that before the coming of these invaders the Chilean Indians were in 
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a state of absolute barbarism and savagery. Now, however, we 
know that this is not true, and that long before the arrival of the 
Incas the country possessed a flourishing culture, the development of 
which we have just outlined. The Incan domination lasted scarcely 
half a century before it was interrupted by the Spanish conquest. 
This domination was chiefly military, and it is evident that the Incas 
had neither the time nor the opportunity to transform a savage 
people into a cultured and industrial nation. In fact, the Incan 
elvilization affected Chilean culture but little. It introduced some 
improvements and, perhaps, a few new methods, but not in as general 
a sense as is often imagined. Artifacts indicative of Incan influence 
are not lacking, but these are mixed with others of national type. 

The Chilean indigenes adopted in their art only a few of the new 
elements, combining them in their own way with what they already 
had. The majority of the objects Incan in form, decoration, and 
technique, which are those found in largest number in Chilean soil, 
were undoubtedly manufactured by the Incas themselves. This is 
evident from the more careful treatment and the exclusively Peruvian 
style. In the application of Incan elements to the national art we 
observe a lack of practice that makes these objects inferior, not only 
to those made by the Incas themselves, but also to those of purely 
national style. 

In conclusion we may say that there was an indigenous Chilean 
art, made up of simple elements derived from several different sources, 
rearranged in a characteristic fashion following esthetic canons all 
its own. The style varied somewhat from north to south but the 
fundamental basis, the nature itself of the art, was the same every- 
where, and the main differences noticed are in degree of development 
and not in essentials. In the greater part of the country no progress 
had been made beyond the use of geometric figures and rectilinear 
combinations, and: to have a clear idea of the development which 
it might have reached had it not been interrupted by the Spanish 
conquest, we must direct our attention to the most ancient and 
best developed arts of Peru which, there is evidence to show, evolved 
from the same beginnings and with the same elements. 


II 
CREOLE TEXTILE DESIGNS? 
By Roxpertro RENsIFO 


In Chile hand weaving has been carried on in the home since 
earliest times; the art was known before the coming of the Spaniards, 
in fact before the advent of the Araucanians, and perhaps even 10,000 
years earlier; yet, as the vicufia blankets from the north and the 





2 Translated from Revista de Educacion, Santiago, Chile, January, 1929. 
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Araucanian ponchos from the south well illustrate, some of the 
primitive forms and designs are still im use. In the central region of 
the country where western civilization has been more fully assimilated 
weaving has also continued, but here it combines the characteristics 
of native custom and temperament with a retarded European feeling 
or artistic sense showing a tendency toward the renaissance or 
baroque style. 

In arranging these textiles in chronological order according to the 
antiquity of the indigenous design, we should place first as the oldest 
and most primitive, the ‘‘velvet caps”’ with triangular and “‘stepped”’ 
designs of many colors, similar to Scotch plaids, found in Calama by 
Dr. Max Uhle. Next in order should be mentioned some large bags 
from the Loa coast, decorated with vertical bands of two, three, or 
four colors, some of which serve as 
a background for triangles, zigzag 
dots, S’s, and other figures. Third 
in order is a fragment of a blanket 
fromthe Calamaregion. It isa real 
multicolored chamanto, or Indian 
cloak, with a checkered background 
of white, blue, and red through 
which are woven meanders, zigzags, 
pendant serpentine figures, and a 
varicolored border. Then come the 
Araucanian ponchos, characterized 
by their black or very dark back- 
erounds and aband down thecenter 

CREOLE TEXTILE DESIGNS of each lateral section. At times 

The upper and conte: aerectiinea: motiereret; these bands are but simple stripes 

design, shows the Spanish influence. of white, red, or some other color, 

with a shading of greenish yellow or 

brown. Sometimes, however, they are decorated, usually with Greek 

crosses inclosed by a double or triple stepped design, used as a repeat. 

The designs and color tones of the ponchos are the most substantial 
occurring in any Chilean textiles. 

After the ponchos should be placed other Araucanian products, 
such as the lamas, or saddle covers, which are similar in design to the 
chamantos but of less brilliant color, and with simple, uniform, 
geometrical patterns. Likewise there are the trariloncos and the 
trarihué, or sashes for the head and waist, along the border of which 
darker wool has been interwoven with the varied motifs. At present 
these figures tend toward a representation of plants, animals, and 
even human beings, but always with that conventionalized rectilinear 
and angular restraint which reveals the primitive and intuitive use 
of the geometric motif. 
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Sixth in antiquity should be placed the country blankets made in 
the central Provinces. Of undyed wool, they have red or blue 
borders within which are set geometrical, rectilinear, and curvilinear 
motifs, some being conventionalized plant and flower designs, woven 
in blue, red, pink, and, occasionally, some green. 

The popular mantas or blankets woven at various places in the 
central Provinces may be placed seventh; they are made of heavy 
wool for winter use and lighter wool for summer. The majority are 
striped in one or two harmonizing colors, but others are to be seen, 
used as Sunday chamantos, which combine strong contrasting colors 
such as green and scarlet. These soon fade and become soiled, and 
in any case are not of any real value. They are worn only by young 
men at races, rodeos, and on other holiday occasions, or by the type 
which seeks to be picturesque and scorns work. 

Besides the striped mantas, there are some with plant motifs con- 
ventionalized in the Indian manner, and others, like those from 


A BLANKET PATTERN 
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MILLA AND COLCHA 
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Dofihue, of more realistic design. Those from La Palmilla and 
Colchagua show more primitive characteristics. One has a straight 
border with dentate squares inclosing another border of triangular 
dentate design running zigzag like the pattern on the primitive 
Huaras of the indigenous Chileans or Chalingas, another has crosses 
and red and black checks in a treelike arrangement on a gray ground, 
and still another, a divided border of triangles and diamonds repre- 
senting a native plant. The realistic designs which alternate with 
these geometrical borders consist of large crudely drawn plant 
motifs with leaves, 5-petaled flowers, buds, and birds resembling 
hens or waterfowl, the whole having a marked tendency toward the 
rococo style. 

Returning to our classification of the textiles according to their 
relative age, we should place next the chamantos, which are the 
finest and most artistic products of Chilean looms, and among them 
as the best, those from Rancagua or Dofihue. To consider them as 
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they deserve would require a whole article in which a description 
of other kinds should be included for comparison. Finally, or in 
ninth place, should be:mentioned the saddlebags of plush or velvet 
which are of as fine a texture as the Calama caps previously alluded 
to as the oldest. In-view of the fact that such articles apparently 
existed at a very early date, it seems safe to say that this kind of 
plush material was not an importation. 

These saddlebags are double, more or less square, and about 8 
inches wide, held together by a piece of cloth of the same width and 
long enough so that when placed over the shoulders with one bag in 
front and the other behind they will hang below the waist, or placed 
over the back of a horse will hang on both sides of the saddle. In 
them are placed the horn or jar for the ulpo, which is the cowboy’s 
or countryman’s cooling drink, other provisions and tobacco, these 
bags thus fillg a réle similar to that of the bags (which, however, 
were not double), discovered in the graves at Loa. As the pattern 
covers only the outer side of the two squares and is relatively small 
it is usually as exquisitely designed as a mimiature. There is always 
a border around the center square and three or five tassels or buttons 
either on three sides or only on the bottom; or if fewer are used, 
they are placed only at the two lower corners. Many different colors 
are employed, the borders, which are divided into squares or oblique 
segments, being yellowish green and red in some saddlebags, violet 
and rose in others; green, red, and purple; white, scarlet, yellow, and 
lilac; or orange, blue, green, and red. The background is usually 
scarlet and red, but sometimes green and blue, these gaudy colors 
being to the taste of the native huaso, or rustic. The central motifs 
on the saddlebags which the author has are a large scarlet butterfly, 
part of which is edged in white, set on a sky-blue and green ground; 
a rose on a vermilion ground with a green wreath and white, lilac, 
gray, pink, and brown clouds; a large and badly drawn blue heart 
outlined in white from which grows out both above and below a 
flower with two green and lilac-colored leaves with several faint 
H figures instead of veins and a faint white V in the center of the 
heart, all on a scarlet background. This latter would appear to be 
a symbolic amatory bag and brings to mind the Italian painted 
china pieces of the sixteenth century with their portraits, symbols, 
and dedicatory verses which were known as loving cups. Others 
have less evident and more complex subjects, but there is one from 
Canta-Rana which deserves mention; in the center on a scarlet 
background is a green frog from whose mouth come pink, red, and 
yellow lines in a V shape. If this much is comprehensible, other 
designs appearing on both sides of the frog are not, though they may 
excite the curiosity. They are evidently Tiahuanacan in style, as 
they are in the form of panels and posts like those of the great mono- 
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CREOLE TEXTILE DESIGNS 


Left: A blanket border with a treelike design of black 
and red checks in a gray ground. Upper right: A 
border which combines geometric designs with 
crudely drawn plant and bird motifs. Lower 
right: A saddle bag the central figure of which is a 
frog from whose mouth come pink, red, and yellow 
lines. The side designs are in Tiahuanacan style. 





lithic door, yet it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the weaver 
in this distant corner, born and brought up in Palmilla, should have 
known the originals of this style. Hence it can only be considered 
an unconscious reversion to modes and forms of self-expression 
which were the common heritage of the race. (A drawing of this 
design is given here for any one to interpret if he can.) 

Finally, let us consider, as the tenth group, the choapinos, which 
have been made in such large numbers; they are of more recent date 
and are attributed to the Araucanians. The Choapa River, which 
gave these tapestries, or better, these rugs, their name, is far from 
Arauco, to the north of Aconcagua in the Chile or Diaguita region, 
and although the author has never seen a choapino from this section, 
he has the impression that all the artistic products of this region 
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have always been the finest of all Chilean indigenous cultures. For 
this reason it is also his opinion that they are a recent industry rather 
than a native art, an opinion borne out by the fact that the aniline 
tints arranged in green and red squares are not consistent with the 
Indian artistic sense. When the mestizos or huasos employ strong 
colors they arrange them in small designs where they are easily 
neutralized or place them on a duller background so that they stand 
out like flowers or brilliant gems. A%sthetic perception is not essen- 
tially scientific; it is a feeling which man possesses no matter what 
his culture, which becomes defined, established, regulated, and 
tempered when it forms the aggregate feelings of a people. The 
indigenes did not have a science of esthetics but their feeling for 
beauty had already been well refined. When an amalgamation of 
races takes place the esthetic sense wavers, becomes disturbed; 
dissonances and discords are produced until in time a new style 
more coherent and characteristic is established. The Persian, 
Smyrna, and Cashmere textiles have become more characteristic and 
harmonious with each passing century after the intermingling of the 
cultures which produced them. 

The present choapino is a kind of artificial, well fertilized growth, 
perhaps having its roots in the north but transplanted to the south 
in colonial times when rugs were used for mass. These rugs were 
really fine tapestries which all the women carried over their arms to 
the brick or stone floored churches of those days to kneel upon. There 
were many different kinds, from the small ones of rose and blue satin 
for the young ladies of elegance to the large family rugs for the 
mother and three or four children. There was a center of pro- 
duction in Chillan, and these textiles of baroque, rococo, floral, or 
even empire patterns showing a reversion to indigenous design must 
have been woven before Brussels and English velvet carpets and 
other floor coverings had superseded mats and drawing-room matting. 

A collection of these mass rugs, which are now of archeological 
interest, would give the public an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the textiles of creole type. It should not be difficult to secure 
a collection for the School of Fine Arts, if the clergy of old or isolated 
parishes would assist, a study of which collection would be more 
valuable than that of the present choapinos. 
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The Governing Board. 

His Excellency, the Ambassador of Chile, Sefior Dr. Carlos G. Da- 
vila, went to California to greet the officers and cadets of the Chilean 
training ship General Baquedano, which arrived at San Pedro on Satur- 
day, August 3. Brillant social functions were given in honor of the 
Ambassador, the officers, and cadets, both at Los Angeles and at San 
Francisco. The visit of the General Baquedano was of especial in- 
terest, since this was the first time it had called at Pacific ports of the 
United States. 

The following telegrams were exchanged between the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, Sr. L. S. Rowe, and Captain von 
Schroeders: 


Capt. EpGARDO VON SCHROEDERS, 
Chilean training ship ‘‘General Baquedano,”’ 
San Pedro, Calif.: 


On your arrival in the United States I send, in the name of the Pan American 
Union, the most cordial welcome to you and your officers and cadets, and wish 
you a most pleasant stay in this country. 

L. 8S. Rows, 
Director General. 
Dr. L. S. Rows, 
Director General, Pan American Union, 
Washington: 


The commander, officers, and cadets of the General Baquedano beg to express 
their thanks for the greetings of the Pan American Union to my officers and 
crew. This good-will mission is highly pleasing and agreeable. 

SCHROEDERS. 


The Minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, announces that the 
Government of that Republic has appointed the following distin- 
guished citizens to constitute a National Committee on the Simplifica- 
tion of the Calendar: Sefior Napoleén Arce, Sefior Fabricio de Alba, 
and Dr. Aurelio A. Dutari. Including the Panamanian, there are 
now five such committees in the Pan American republics. 
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The Director General’s Office. 


The Director General received the Chief of Staff of the Chilean 
Army, General F. Javier Diaz, when he called at the Pan American 
Union July 17. General Diaz was accompanied by His Excellency, 
the Ambassador of Chile, Sefior Don Carlos G. Davila, Lieut. Col. 
Zorobabel Galeno, Military Attaché of the Chilean Embassy, and 
Commander Carlos Fuentes, Aide to General Diaz. While in 
Washington the genera] was accorded the honors of a distinguished 
visitor. 





DISTINGUISHED CHILEAN VISITOR AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Gen. F. Javier Diaz, Chief of Staff of the Chilean Army. in company with His Excellency the Ambassador 
of Chile, Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, called at the Pan American Union while visiting Washington in 
July. In the photograph, taken in front of the bust of O’Higgins, the Chilean patriot, appear, left to 
right: Commander Carlos Fuentes, Aide to General Diaz; the Ambassador of Chile; General Diaz, and 
Lieut. Col. Zorobabel Galeno, Military Attaché of the Chilean Embassy. 


The intrepid Guatemalan aviators, Col. Miguel Garcia Granados 
and Lieut. Carlos Merlen, who brought to the Director General the 
cordial greetings of the Government of Guatemala, were received 
by him August 1. Their coming had previously been announced by 
the following radiogram from His Excellency, Dr. Eduardo Aguirre 
Velazquez, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala: 

I take pleasure in informing you that the Guatemalan aviator, Col. Miguel 
Garcia Granados, who is on a good-will flight to American nations, will arrive 
in Washington the first of next week. Please accept my cordial regards. 

The Director General addressed the following response to His 
Excellency, Dr. Aguirre Velazquez: 
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GUATEMALAN AVIATORS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
After a successful flight to the United States, Col. Miguel Garcia Granados and Lieut. Carlos Merlen were 
received by the Director General of the Pan American Union during their visit to Washington. In the 


group are, left to right: Col. Garcia Granados; His Excellency the Minister of Guatemala, Senor Dr. 
Adrian Recinos; and Lieutenant Merlen. 


On the occasion of the happy arrival of Col. Garcia Granados I send warmest 
congratulations to your Excellency. 

His Excellency, the Minister of Guatemala, Sefior Dr. Adrian 
Recinos, was host to Col. Garefa Grandos during his stay in Wash- 
ington, and accompanied him to the Pan American Union. They 
were received by the President of the United States and numerous 
entertainments were given in their honor. Col. Garcia Granados 
and Lieutenant Merlen carried with them the admiration and warm- 
est wishes of the people of the United States on their return flight. 
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THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The recently appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Dominican Republic, Senor Dr. Francisco J- 
Peynado, while en route to his new post called at the Pan American Union, accompanied by His Excel- 
leney the Minister of the Dominican Republic, Sefior Dr. Angel Morales. In the photograph Doctor 
Moule appears at the left of the bust of Duarte, the Dominican national hero, and Doctor Peynado at 
the right. 


The Director General also had the honor of receiving the newly 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Dominican Republic, 
His Excellency, Sefor Dr. Francisco J. Peynado, accompanied by 
His Excellency, the Minister of the Dominican Republic, Sefor 
Dr. Angel Morales. Doctor Peynado was en route to his new post. 

Other distinguished visitors were Senor Dr. Carlos Diez de Medina 
and Sefiora de Diez de Medina, brother and sister-in-law of His 
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Excellency, the Minister of Bolivia, Sefior Dr. Eduardo Diez de 
Medina, who, with Sefiora de Diez de Medina, accompanied them 
when visiting the Union. 

The Director General had the pleasure of receiving a number of 
graduates of the University of Habana on an educational mission in 
the United States. In the group were Dr. Alfredo Aguayo, Sefior 
Alberto Alvarez, Senor José R. Cabana, Dr. Miguel Cano, Sefiorita 
Juana Castro, Senorita Maria Luisa Felipe, Sefiorita Rosario Felipe, 
Senor Naval Fernandez, Dr. and Mrs. Jorge Blanco Ferrer, Dr. 
German Herrera, Senorita Angeles Moreno, Sefiorita Maria F. Pola, 
Senorita Raquel Pola, Senorita Ana Maria Rodriguez, Sefiorita Justa 
Sigler, Senorita Dolores Valido, and Sefior Fernando de la Vega. 
In the Director General’s address of welcome he stressed the fact 
that such personal contacts strengthen cultural ties and cement 
friendship, and placed at the disposal of the visitors the hospitality 
and facilities of the Pan American Union. 


The Counsellor’s Office. 

The Counsellor announces that on Tuesday evening, September 
17, the United States Navy Band, under the leadership of Lieut. 
Charles Benter, will give a concert on the Esplanade of the Pan 
American Union. The program will be composed entirely of Latin- 
American musical selections. A special arrangement of excerpts from 
the opera Salvador Rosa, by Carlos Gomes, of Brazil, is to be one of 
the leading numbers. Vocalists from Latin America will also take 
part in the program. 

The winter concert is already set for December 10, while that of 
the spring season will be given on April 22. The United Service 
Orchestra, made up of musicians from the Army and Navy musical 
eroups, Is now composed of 100 musicians and will render a number 
of selections not previously performed in the New World. 

Through the cooperation of the Counsellor, large musical organiza- 
tions in the United States have on various occasions given prominence 
to specially arranged numbers for large choruses by Latin-American 
composers. For instance, the Women’s University Glee Club, at 
its twelfth concert held in New York a short time ago, included 
several numbers from the Southern Republics. Eduardo Fabini, of 
Uruguay, was represented on this program by his Vaquita Colorada, 
as was Francisco Agea, of Mexico, by El Toro y el Ranchero. An 
arrangement of a typical gaucho folk song by Vicente Forte, of 
Argentina, was also a featured number. Other selections appearing 
on the program that proved popular included the following: Popule 
Meus, by José Angel Lamas, of Venezuela; two arrangements of 
Luciano Gallet, of Brazil, Tayéras and O Luar do Sertéo; arrange- 
ments of two Indian songs, from Peru and Ecuador, and Pilgrims’ 
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Songs, from Bolivia. The music critics voiced the sentiment of the 
large audience through their appreciative reviews, which stressed 
the originality of the themes and their melodious treatment. 
The Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. . 

The Foreign Trade Adviser, Mr. William A. Reid, left recently 
on a trip that will take him through the Central American Repvub- 
lies, the northern countries of South America, Cuba, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic. During his travels Mr. Reid will acquaint 
himself with new transportation facilities, late port improvements, 
and other upbuilding factors in the countries mentioned. 

The office of the Foreign Trade Adviser has on press at this writing 
a new edition of the American Nation Series on Uruguay. This 
booklet contains late information relating to transportation facili- 
ties and the educational system, and other interesting facts on that 
Republic. 

Of late several Latin-American countries have manifested a keen 
interest in the planting of chaulmoogra trees, from which is obtained 
an oil used in the treatment of leprosy. Recently, the Foreign Trade 
Adviser’s office assisted in arrangements for the purchase of a number 
of these trees by the Colombian Government. 

The Statistical Division. 

During the past month the Statistical Division has completed 
reports on the foreign trade for 1928 of Uruguay, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic, for publication in pamphlet form, and 
is now engaged in the preparation of Guatemala’s foreign trade 
report for the same year. 

The Library. 

Information has just been received that the Government of El 
Salvador has appointed the National Technical Cooperating Com- 
mittee on Bibliography for that country composed of Dr. Enrique 
Cordova, Sefior Francisco Gavidia, and Sefior Antonio Sol. This is 
the twelfth country to make such appointment. A report regarding 
the purposes of these committees appeared in the July number of 
this magazine. 

The summer months bring to the library professors seeking Latin- 
American data for the improvement of their courses and students on 
vacation who desire to obtain material for their theses. A professor 
of Latin-American history requests late historical facts; another 
wishes to know the economic effect of the relations between a promi- 
nent South American country and the United States; a student 
requires material for the economic background of the petroleum 
situation in Mexico; another spends a week or so delving into the 
home life of the Incas; and a visitor from Texas studies the docu- 
mentary material on the former Central American Court of Justice. 
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The library is now undergoing a complete reclassification. This 
work, initiated last summer and suspended during the winter, will 
be concluded in a few weeks. The Library of Congress schemes are 
being used with only such slight modification as is required to retain 
the grouping of the library’s material under each country forming 
the Pan American Union. 

Among the periodicals received by the library are some magazines 
and newspapers not kept after their use has been served. In order 
that some ‘good use may be made of such publications, the library 
has been sending them upon request to teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, and to schools, hospitals, and similar institutions. While 
the number available is extremely limited, yet the list of recipients 
can be extended to include a few additional organizations desiring 
such material for use among Spanish-speaking persons or students 
of Spanish or Portuguese. 


The library has recently received copies of the following new 
magazines: 


Agricultura Chilena. Published in Santiago de Chile at Calle Huérfanos, 
1059. Vol. 1, No. 2, febrero de 1929. 32 p. illus. 7% by 10% inches. 

Revista Dental de Chile. Official organ of the Sociedad Odontolégica de Chile. 
Published under the direction of Dr. J. 8. Murtia, Casilla del Correo 880, San- 
tiago de Chile. Vol. 1, Nos. 2-3, marzo-abril, 1929. illus. 7% by 10% inches. 

Revista de Agronomia y Veterinaria. Official organ of the Direccién General 
de Ensefianza Agricola. Santiago de Chile, Tomo 1, No. 1, mayo de 1929. 
80 p. 6% by 914 inches. 

Chile Aéreo. Published by the Club Aéreo de Chile. Casilla del Correo 
913, Santiago de Chile. Afio 1, No. 2, febrero de 1929. 30 p. illus. 7% by 
10 inches. 

Chile Filatélico. Edited by Victor Vargas V., Casilla del Correo 1375, San- 
tiago de Chile. Afio 1, No. 1, marzo de 1929. 8 p. illus. 7% by 10% inches. 

Cultura. Revista quincenal dedicada a las artes, a las ciencias, y a las 
industrias. Published under the direction of Efrain Arguedas Cabezas. San 
José, Costa Rica, Vol. 1, No. 1, 3 de febrero de 1929. 16 p. illus. 10% by 
13% inches. 

Boletin de informaciones diplomdticos y consulares. Published by the Direc- 
cién de Comercio Exterior del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, at Calle 
Florida ntim. 1434, Montevideo. Afio 1, No. 2, diciembre de 1928. p. 89-156. 
6% by 9% inches. Gratis. 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Estudios Juridico-Internacionales de la Universidad 
Central. Published under the administration of Sefior Jorge Rivera Larrea at 
the University in Quito, Ecuador. Afio 1, Num. 1, Junio de 1929. 47 p. 
61% by 9% inches. 


The Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 

In addition to the important assistance rendered to the Division 
by the Permanent Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which is 
one of the subcommittees of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union and is composed of the diplomatic representatives of the 
Argentine Republic, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, and Uruguay, with 
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the Ambassador of Mexico as chairman, the division is fortunate in 
securing the help of a Technical Advisory Committee composed of 
eminent representatives of various fields of intellectual effort, who will 
assist In mapping out a program of work for the division. The first 
meeting will be held on October 15. The committee is made up as 
follows: 

Mr. Laurence Vail Coleman, director, American Association of 
Museums. 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director, Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Waldo G. Leland, secretary, American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Dr. C. E. McGuire, formerly of the Inter-American High Com- 
mission. 

Dr. John C. Merriam, president, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles Moore, chairman, the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Calvin W. Rice, secretary, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and president, American Institute of International 
Law. 

Dr. J. David Thompson, secretary, American National Committee 
on International Intellectual Cooperation. 

Among recent visitors to the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
were Messrs. Abraham and Benjamin Cabrera, sons of the Minister of 
Public Instruction of Guatemala, who brought for the use of the divi- 
sion data on recent school reforms in their country. They are plan- 
ning to study law in Georgetown University. 

Miss Anna Hempstead Branch, of the Poets’ Guild, also called in 
connection with plans for a series of international anthologies in 
which Latin American poets will be well represented. Miss Branch 
explained the interest of the members of the Poets’ Guild in getting 
into touch with their Latin American contemporaries. 

Another visitor was Mr. W. A. O’Leary, assistant commissioner of 
education of New Jersey, who, on behalf of the American Vocational 
Association, is interested in making contacts with Latin Americans 
working in the same field. 

The division has been pleased to be of assistance to Prof. Max F. 
Meyer, of the University of Missouri, who is going to deliver lectures 
on psychology at the University of Chile. 

Mr. Ramon Caballero, manual training teacher in the Normal 
School of Habana, visited the division when the group of Cuban 
teachers recently came to the Pan American Union. During his stay 
in this country Mr. Caballero wishes to learn something about 
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trade schools for boys, and the division has made arrangements for 
him to visit several schools near New York. 

The division has also answered requests of correspondents for the 
following: 

Catalogues of many of the leading boys’ preparatory schools in the 
United States, desired by a Latin American municipality which is 
considering opening a boarding school along similar lines. 

Statements made by several prominent men in the United States 
relative to the value of physical training and sports, sent to a Latin 
American educator who is interested in establishing a public gym- 
nasium. 

Information on how to prepare small and inexpensive laboratories 
for physics and chemistry, in answer to a request from a Latin 
American teacher. 

Information on commercial schools in the United States, sent to a 
parent who desires his son to enter an institution of this nature; and 
on aviation schools in the United States, supplied to a Colombian 
who desires to be a pilot. 






INTERNAT ONAL T REATIES 
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BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 


BounpDary TREATY.—The exchange of ratifications of the Treaty 
on Boundaries and Railway Communications, signed by Bolivia and 
Brazil on December 25, 1928, took place at the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations in Rio de Janeiro on June 27, 1929. (See Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, March, 1929.) (Jornal do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 28, 1929.) 


MEXICO-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


MEXICO RATIFIES PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CODE.—Under date of 
June 28, 1929, there appears in E1 Diario Oficial of the United States 
of Mexico the promulgation by President E. Portes Gil of the Pan 
American Sanitary Code previously ratified by the Mexican Senate, 
with reservations which the authorities considered expedient in adapt- 
ing it to the administrative needs of the Mexican National Depart- 
ment of Health. Countries which have previously ratified this 
important sanitary treaty are as follows: Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, 
El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, 
and the United States. 

65434—29—Bull. 9——5 
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It will be recalled that the Pan American Sanitary Code, which 
may be considered as a substantial revision and amplification of the 
Convention of Washington of 1905, was adopted ad referendum by 
the Seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference which met in Habana, 
Cuba, in 1924, a protocol having been added by the Eighth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference at Lima, Peru, in 1927. 

Briefly, the objects of this treaty are as follows: 

(a) The prevention of the international spread of communicable 
diseases of human beings. 

(b) The promotion of cooperative measures for the prevention of 
the introduction and spread of disease into and from the territories 
of the signatory governments. 

(c) The standardization of the collection of morbidity and mor- 
tality statistics by the signatory governments. 

(d) The stimulation of the mutual interchange of information 
which may be of value in improving the public health and combating 
the diseases of man. 

(e) The standardization of the measures employed at places of 
entry for the prevention of the introduction and spread of the com- 
municable diseases of man, so that greater protection against them 
shall be achieved and unnecessary hindrance to international com- 
merce and communication eliminated. 

Provision is made for the obligatory reporting of plague, cholera, 
yellow fever, smallpox, typhus fever, and certain other transmissible 
diseases. Each signatory government agrees to notify adjacent 
countries and also the Pan American Sanitary Bureau at Washington, 
D. C., immediately upon the appearance of these diseases in its 
territory. 

Under the provisions of the code masters of vessels or aircraft are 
required to obtain at ports of departure and call bills of health which 
set forth the sanitary condition of such ports and give other pertinent 
information. Medical officers are required to keep a sanitary log in 
which shall be recorded anything occurring en route that may be of 
interest to the quarantine authorities at ports of arrival. 

Ports of entry are to be classified as to whether such ports are 
infected with or free from quarantinable diseases, and also with regard 
to the existence of facilities in such ports for the proper disinfection 
of infected vessels. 

General measures are indicated for the treatment of vessels arriv- 
ing from infected ports and of vessels on which disease actually exists 
or may have occurred en route. Standards of fumigation are pre- 
scribed and measures are indicated for the care of persons suffering 
from quarantinable disease and of those who may have been in con- 
tact with the sick. 
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The powers and duties of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau are 
defined, and include those powers and duties previously conferred by 
Pan American Conferences of States and also by the Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences. 

The reservations made by the Government of Mexico relate prin- 
cipally to certain forms of typhus fever and smallpox, and to slight 
changes in the form of the model bill of health. These reservations 
also define an infected port as being one where one or more nonim- 
ported cases of cholera, yellow fever, or plague exist. Concerning 
the functions and duties of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
reservation is made with regard to any past or future resolution or 
conclusion of the Pan American Sanitary Conferences to which 
Mexico has not adhered or may not adhere. 

In ratifying the Pan American Sanitary Code, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment declares that its provisions will be applied as fully as possible 
consistent with the foregoing reservations. 
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BOLIVIA 





PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON FLOUR.—The President of the Republic 
issued a decree on June 4, 1929, fixing a date six months from that day 
for the enforcement of the law of May 15, 1929, which places a duty 
on all flour imported into the country. The primary motive for this 
law was to encourage and protect the milling in Bolivia of flour for the 
use of the country. It is expected that by the date set there will be 
sufficient mills established for this purpose. (HI Diario, La Paz, 
June 6, 1929.) 

CUBA 


NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN.—A law approved July 1, 1929, 
amends Article 22 of the Civil Code to read as follows: ‘‘A Cuban 
woman who marries a foreigner shall not lose her nationality as a 
consequence of this act.”” (Gaceta Oficial, July 9, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


THE NEW MINIsTRY.—In accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1929, which in Title VI, Section III, article 90 author- 
izes a law determining the number of cabinet ministers, and the 
appointment of these by the President of the Republic, the National 
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Assembly on May 7, 1929, voted to have six ministers and on May 
16 President Ayora appointed the incumbents as follows: Minister 
of Government and Social Welfare, Dr. Tedfilo Fuentes Robles; 
Minister of Foreign Relations, Sefior don Gonzalo Zaldumbide; 
Minister of Public Education, Dr. Manuel Maria Sanchez; Minister 
of Public Works, Agriculture, and Promotion, Sefior don Julio E. 
Moreno; Minister of the Treasury and Public Credit, Sefor don Juan 
de D. Martinez; and Minister of War, Navy, and Aviation, Colonel 
Carlos A. Guerrero. (El Comercio, Quito, May 8, 16, 1929, El Ecuador 
Comercial, April, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


BupGeEtT For 1929-1931 appRoveD.—The new budget for the years 
1929-1931 was approved and signed by the President of the Republic 
and his five ministers on June 21, 1929. It went into effect on July 
1, completing the series of measures undertaken to reorganize the 
fiscal system. The revenues and expenditures for the ensuing year 
have been balanced at $17,031,907.85, and only expenditures author- 
ized by the budget will be approved. The estimated revenues are 
from four sources: Commercial taxes, including import duties; inter- 
nal taxes; national services, such as markets, piers, etc.; and miscel- 
laneous revenues, derived from sale or lease of national lands, Panama 
Canal annuities, and interest on the constitutional fund. The 
expenditures of the five departments of the Government are budgeted 
as follows: Department of Government and Justice, $3,768,943.75; 
Department of Foreign Relations, $572,000; Treasury Department, 
$1,588,264; Department of Public Instruction, $3,327,937; and 
Department of Agriculture and Public Works, $1,428,588.98. To 
these expenses are added $4,126,174.12 for payment on the public 
debt and $2,220,000 for charity. This last item is to be paid for from 
the proceeds of a special fund from the national lottery. (Star and 
Herald, Panama, June 22, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


EIGHT-HOUR LABOR LAW.—By legislative decree of June 13, 1929, an 
8-hour day has been established for laborers in mills, factories, at 
ports, on railroads, and in other transportation companies, and for 
employes in industrial and commercial houses. Fines of from 5 to 
200 colones are provided for infractions of the law. An amendment 
to the law authorizes the Executive to regulate the hours of labor of 
the employes and workmen of the State. (Report of United States 
Consul in San Salvador.) 





BOLIVIA 


A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL FARM.—The Government has signed a 
contract by which it cedes for 15 years to private parties the Gov- 
ernment farm at Cochabamba for use as a tree, flower, and fruit 
nursery from which the needs of the various national experiment 
and agricultural schools are to be supplied. By the terms of the 
contract the Government will appropriate an annual sum of 25,000 
bolivianos for the improvement and maintenance of this nursery, 
which sum is to be reimbursed after the first year, from the sale of 
farm products. The concessionary assumes the responsibility of 
financing the initial expense of establishing the nursery, supplying 
the demand for trees and plants, and supporting and instructing 
eight pupils for later expert agricultural service. The farm is sub- 
ject to Government inspection. (Hl Diario, La Paz, June 6, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


IMPROVED METHODS OF COFFEE GROWING.—Coffee planters of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, are being taught improved methods of coffee growing 
which should lower their costs of production and improve the quality 
of their crops, according to Dr. Robert L. Emerson, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who recently returned from Brazil, 
where he had gone to study coffee-production methods. 

The work is carried on through the State-controlled Coffee Institute 
with the cooperation of over 20,000 farmers. The State of Sao 
Paulo is the most important coffee-producing State of Brazil, and 
the Government is making every possible effort to cooperate with 
the coffee planters in the cultivation, harvesting, and marketing of 
their product. Doctor Emerson said: 


Men are sent out in pairs to the coffee plantations. One man is a practical 
agriculturist, the other a practical coffee man. One teaches the farmer how 
to plant, cultivate, and fertilize the land; the other how to harvest, sort, grade, 
and prepare the product for market. These men go all over the State holding 
meetings of the farmers at convenient places. They also go over the planta- 
tions with the farmers themselves. 

The chief points of improvement are the fertilizing of the ground and the 
picking of the crop. Heretofore much of the fertilizing was done by circling 
or ringing the tree and turning in the humus and other material. This was 
decidedly harmful to the roots of the trees which suffered, often severely. 

Now a trench is dug along one side of a row of trees and organic matter filled 
in. Another year a similar trench is dug at right angles to the first and the 
process repeated. In this way one-quarter of the amount of damage is done, 


yet the tree is sufficiently nourished. 
925 
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Picking of the crop has generally been done by hand with the result that 
ripe berries, green berries, leaves, and twigs were stripped off and the trees 
damaged. Now the farmers are being taught to harvest their crops so that 
only the mature berries are gathered without damage to the trees. A long 
stick or pole fitted with an arrangement whereby a limb can be grasped is used 
and the ripe berries are shaken from the trees without stripping the leaves or 
smaller twigs or getting the unripe berries. 

The Government is giving all possible aid, both in services and personal 
assistance and financially, and the expected results would seem to promise a 
still greater future to the coffee industry of Brazil. 


CHILE 


PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE.—On May 27 last the Minister of 
Promotion, at the instance of prominent agriculturists, appointed a 
high council of agriculture to be composed of representatives from 
such organizations as the National Agricultural Society, the Society 
for Farm Colonization, the Society for Farm Credit, and the Co- 
operative Farm Societies, with the Minister of Promotion and the 
directors of the Bureau of Agriculture, of Farm Instruction, of Land 
Colonization, of Commerce, and of Manufacturing Industries. The 
function of this council will be to support and advise the Minister of 
Promotion in all matters relating to the progress and development of 
the agricultural industry. 

The expansion of the cattle industry in Chile is practically assured 
with the successful introduction and distribution of 20,000 blooded 
cattle for the improvement of the native strain. The Caja Agraria 
made a careful inspection of pasturage and sanitary conditions 
before distributing the imported cattle among the buyers. The 
cattle industry represents an investment of 800,000,000 pesos, and 
it is the hope of farmers not only to supply their own dairy products 
but in time to become exporters in this line. (£7 Mercurio, Santiago, 
May 24 and 28, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DIVERSIFICATION OF CROPS.—In view of the uncertain prospects in 
the sugar market, much publicity is being given to the desirability of 
cultivating other crops, such as coffee, cacao, and tobacco. ‘There 
has been a considerable increase in coffee plantations, especially in 
the neighborhood of Barahona and Polo. During 1928 the exporta- 
tion of coffee reached 4,542,480 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds), 
an increase of 448,581 kilograms over the amount exported the 
previous year. This crop brought $2,135,682 in 1928 as against 
$1,749,522 in 1927. 

There is said to be much improvement in the acceptability of 
Dominican cacao in the foreign markets; 12,024 bags of this bean were 
shipped from Puerto Plata the latter part of June. 
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Tobacco is being successfully grown and it is thought that, with the 
introduction of the best variety of seed, efficient methods of cultiva- 
tion, financial support, and uniformity of packing to meet the demands 
of the modern market, this crop may become important. 

A petition has been presented to the President asking for the 
amendment or repeal of law No. 815, which places a duty of 150 
per cent on sugar-mill machinery. Efforts are also being made 
to have planted only such varieties of sugar cane as are known to be 
immune to disease, so as to procure the most effective results. Sugar 
production in 1928 amounted to 405,885 tons, which is 52,732 tons 
more than in 1927; this, however, represents only a portion of the 
cane grown, as a large amount was exported to Porto Rico for grinding. 
The provinces of Seybo and San Pedro de Macoris are practically 
given over to the raising of sugar cane, and the living of almost the 
entire population depends upon it. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, 
June 8, 17, 21, 24, 25, and 27, and July 1, 1929.) 


HAITI 


AID TO AGRICULTURE.—During May the agricultural agents devoted 
much of their time to locating sites for new farm schools, holding 
regional fairs and preparing exhibits to be brought to the national fair 
at Damien. Fairs were held at the following places during the month: 
Belladere, Dumay, Gonaives, Jeremie, Segur, Ennery, Port a Piment, 
and Kenscoff, with a total attendance of approximately 7,900. It has 
been noted that the number of exhibits at practically all of the fairs 
has greatly increased and the quality improved. 

During the same month the main office shipped 17,360 pounds of 
selected cotton seed to various districts in the country. 

Propaganda for better preparation of cacao and the pruning and 
cleaning of trees is making progress. The work of combating rats, 
bats, and woodpeckers by means of cyanogas is being conducted with 
satisfactory results in the cacao district of the South. (Monthly 
Bulletin, published by office of Financial Adviser General Receiver, 
Port au Prince, May, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


NATIONAL CENSUS.—See page 947. 


NICARAGUA 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AND EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—At the 
present time the Nicaraguan Government is taking steps to establish 
an agricultural school and experimental station. To this end, the 
Government recently entered into contract through the Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation of Washington, D. C., for the services 
of Dr. J. B. Knight, of the faculty of Harvard University. Doctor 
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Knight, who was formerly professor of agronomy of the Superior 
School of Agriculture of Poona, India, and at one time headed an 
agricultural mission in Persia, has been appointed agricultural 
adviser to the Nicaraguan Government, his particular task being 
that of establishing the aforementioned school and experimental 
station. The school, which will be situated on the outskirts of 
Managua, will at first have accommodations for 26 pupils. The 
Minister of Agriculture recently sent a circular letter to the political 
heads of the departments, authorizing each of them to register two 
young men over 18 years of age who have completed their primary 
schooling for entrance into the school. Upon the completion of 
their agricultural course these young men will then be prepared to 
act as teachers in the agricultural schools which the Government 
expects to establish, as circumstances permit, in each of the depart- 
ments. 
PANAMA 


NEW VARIETY OF PINEAPPLE FOR PanamMa.—The Canal Zone De- 
partment of Agriculture is ready to distribute pineapple plants of 
the red Spanish variety to the fruit growers of the country. This is 
very well known in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Costa Rica, being con- 
sidered superior to the Monte Lirio and Taboga Island varieties. It 
also bears shipment much better than the latter. (Star and Herald, 
Panama, June 15, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT.—Although experiments in the cultivation 
of wheat in Paraguay have as a whole given favorable results, they 
have never been made with sufficient regularity, in large enough 
numbers, or under adequately controlled conditions which would 
definitely prove the wisdom of the extensive cultivation of the grain 
in that country. It was, therefore, with the purpose of ascertaining 
the desirability of this crop that the permanent committee of the 
National Agricultural Society in San Pedro del Parana initiated 
plans to sow a large area of land within its territory in wheat. To 
date it has been found that the regions comprising the Missions 
and that around San Pedro, Carmen, Coronel Bogado, and Encar- 
nacion are most favorable for the cultivation of this cereal. (E1 
Diario, Asuncion, May 2, 1929.) 


PERU 


IMPORTANT GATHERING OF FARMERS.—During May there was an 
important gathering of agriculturists in Lima, attracted by the 
Second National Stock Show, the First National Conference of 
Agriculturists and the First Assembly of Wheat Growers. The 
promoters of this gathering were satisfied with the results. The 
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stock show included specimens of the best breeds of blooded cattle, 
horses, poultry, and other animals, demonstrating the high plane to 
which this industry has been raised, and its possibilities. The agri- 
cultural conference considered such important topics as the need of 
veterinary instruction and stock health inspection, of a plant-quaran- 
tine law, the adoption of an agricultural code and the establishment of 
a farm board. It was decided to hold the Second National Agri- 
cultural Conference at Lima in 1930. The Assembly of Wheat 
Growers called attention to the successful results obtained during the 
past three years in wheat growing on the uplands at an altitude of 
some 4,000 meters above the level of the sea, thus making useful 
much otherwise waste land capable of supplying the country with 
breadstuffs, with an annual saving of a million and a half Peruvian 
pounds. Samples of flour and bread baked from it were given out. 
(El Tiempo, Lima, May 4, 6, 9, 1929. La Prensa, Lima, June 9, 1929.) 

PROGRESS IN COTTON EXPERIMENTATION.—The chief of the ex- 
perimental station at Lambayeque, in a recent speech before the 
Society of Engineers, acquainted its members with the results of 
official experimental work with cotton. He believes this crop is well 
adapted to the conditions of soil, climate, and water supply found 
in the region of Lambayeque, notwithstanding the discouraging 
results obtained by some growers. He explained in much detail the 
various plagues and insects that affect cotton, and the methods em- 
ployed with success to combat them. He advises spring rather than 
winter planting, not only to eliminate the insect plagues, in great 
measure, but also to produce a better crop. He recommends the 
choice of particular varieties of seed, adaptable to special regions, and 
feels assured that the work of the experiment station together with 
modern methods, will before long prove conclusively the adaptability 
of this crop to the special conditions of the country. (La Prensa, 
Lima, June 9, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


CAMPAIGN OF REFORESTATION AND AGRICULTURAL PROMOTION.— 
Much publicity is being given to the ideas of certain agricultural 
experts that the country would be greatly benefited by an extensive 
planting of trees and increased diversification and intensification of 
agriculture. Already many young trees have been started in nurseries 
and projects are under way to establish large parks and national 
forest reserves. At the recent agricultural exposition an exhibit 
which attracted much attention showed varieties of native woods and 
their industrial possibilities. The same experts also advise a cam- 
paign for more efficient farming, believing that the economic condi- 
tion of the country can be greatly strengthened by this means. (La 
Marara, Montevideo, June 6, 12, 16, and 23, 1929.) 
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PERMANENT EXPOSITION.—A permanent exposition of the products 
and industries of Entre Rios was opened in the Entre Rios Associa- 
tion headquarters in Buenos Aires on April 30, 1929. In formally 
opening the exposition Dr. Luis B. Calderén, vice president of the 
association, stated that cattle raising formed the basic industry of 
the Province with its 8,000,000 head of cattle, but that the exporta- 
tion of plaster and lime had also assumed large proportions, amount- 
ing in value to 660,000 pesos gold in 1927. Many other products 
varying widely in their nature are also produced in the Province, as 
the visitor to the exposition quickly learns. Over 60 societies, firms, 
and individuals submitted exhibits, which included linseed oil, 
castor oil, olive oil, meat, leather, wine and other alcoholic beverages, 
footwear, flour, plaster, lime, fruits, soap, mosaics, wool, honey, 
woods, rice, metals, seeds, veterinary products, silk, and charcoal. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 1, 1929.) 


BOLIVIA 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON FLOUR. See page 923. 
BRAZIL 


FornIGN TRADE OF Brazit.—The foreign trade of Brazil during the 
first three months of 1929 reached a figure higher than in a similar 
period during the last four years as shown by the following table: 


Contos de reis 














1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

Inuports@ae les Ikea 858, 156 | 672,020 | 842,886 | 868,317] 929, 270 

xpOrts: see | 922,519 | 785,242 | 853,219 | 971,861 | 969, 909 
AG tale ee 1, 780, 675 1, 457, 262 1, 696, 105 1, 840,178 | 1, 899, 179 





(Informacdes Economicas e Commerciaes, no. lxxviii.) 





CHILE 


PROMOTION OF TOURIST TRAVEL.—Law No. 4585 for the promotion 
of tourist travel has been put into effect, and while it is intended to 
bring about an economic benefit to the country, it is also having the 
result of acquainting Chilians with the beauties and historic signifi- 
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cance of many places, and the importance of preserving them. The 
appropriation has so far been expended on improving Papudo, 
Zapayar, the lake region, and San Antonio for the attraction of tourist 
travel. San Gabriel will be the center for winter sports. Steps are 
now being taken to expropriate Pilmaquien Falls, the Laja Falls, and 
other places of scenic beauty. Already the effect of this effort to 
attract travelers is being felt, as can be noted from the following 
figures: During the months of January, February, and March of 1927 
Chile was visited by 1,485 tourists; the same period in 1928 brought 
1,500, and 4,690 in 1929. It is calculated that the average daily 
expenditure made by each tourist is 150 pesos. Figuring on an aver- 
age sojourn of 15 days per person, the amount of money left in the 
country in 1929 by the tourists was 13,402,500 pesos. (HI Mercurio, 
Santiago, May 28, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


CoLOMBIAN MINERAL RESOURCES.—Colombia is one of the richest 
countries in the world in mineral resources. Although its territory 
has not yet been completely explored, all the chief minerals known to 
elvilization have been found it its subsoil. <A brief statement on its 
chief sources of mineral wealth is as follows: 


Gold.—Since the epoch of the Spanish settlement, and up to the year 1810, it 
had been estimated that the Spaniards had exported from Colombia the enormous 
amount of about 800,000 kilograms (kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) of gold. This 
is the most important product mined in Colombia and is extracted in large quan- 
tities. The richest mines in operation to-day are located in the departments of 
Antioquia, Caldas, Narino, Cauca, Tolima, Choco, and Cundinamarca. The 
quantity of gold exported from Colombia in 1927 amounted to $2,000,000, this 
sum being over and above that used by the mints at Bogota and Medellin. 

Silver.—Silver is found in the departments of Tolima, Caldas, Choco, Cauca, 
and Narino in the proportion of 5 per cent of the gold found in that territory. 
Some of the silver mines under exploitation have been worked since colonial times. 

Platinum.—Rich platinum mines are to be found along the Atrata, San Juan, 
Condoto, Apogado, Cajones, and Andagoya Rivers, the largest trade centers 
being at Istmina, Condoto, Quibdo, Baudo Platina, and Riosucio. The most 
important companies working these deposits are the Compafifa Minera Chocé- 
Pacifico and the British Platinum and Gold Corporation. The greater part of 
the population in the Choco region is engaged entirely in mining platinum. 
Some of the larger companies have complete modern equipment for mining and are 
operating their own steamers along the rivers for the transportation of the minerals 
within the territory as well as for their exportation to foreign countries. The 
value of platinum exported during the year 1927 amounted to $3,500,000. 

Emeralds.—The emeralds of Colombia are considered perhaps the finest and 
purest in the world. The Colombian emerald is of such a degree of crystalliza- 
tion and density that the jeweler’s file does not penetrate it, whereas most of the 
oriental emeralds are not so hard. The Muzo and Cosquez mines, the largest and 
richest emerald mines in Colombia, are the property of the Government. There 
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are also other mines owned by individuals but they are under Government super- 
vision. The Government had an agreement with a large French importing firm 
whereby the company was given the privilege of selling Colombian emeralds 
throughout the world, the company advancing approximately $1,000,000 on each 
shipment of emeralds made, but this contract was recently canceled. The export 
of emeralds is limited by the State and only the very best and purest of stones 
are allowed to be sold. 

Coal.—Coal is found in very large quantities throughout the country, the largest 
deposits being in the department of Cundinamarca, Valle, Caldas, Cauca, and 
Boyaca. Chemical analysis indicates it to be of the highest grade, but due to 
the difficulty and expense of transportation, it has never been offered for sale in 
the world market. However, it undoubtedly will be as soon as the railroad lines 
now under construction are finished. 

Tron —The largest iron deposits of the country are found in Cundinamarca, 
Antioquia, Boyaca, Tolima, and Caldas, those of Amaga, Pacho, La Pradera, and 
La Calera being famous for the abundance and good quality of their ores. Like 
the coal deposits these are still relatively undeveloped. 

Salt.—Colombia is one of the richest countries of South America in salt depos- 
its. The most important deposits are found in the Department of Cundinamarca 
and near the cities of Zipaquira, Nemocon, Sequile, Tausa, and Gacheta; all are 
the property of the state. This industry represents one of the largest sources of 
national wealth. 

Petroleum.—Colombia is also one of the richest countries in the world in petro- 
leum. Here one of the most extensive pipe lines ever constructed was built 
to carry the oil from the interior to the Atlantic coast, but with the increase in 
quantity of petroleum produced, even this was not large enough, and the con- 
struction of a second pipe line parallel to the first was made necessary. Exports 
during the year 1928 reached a total value of $22,000,000, 

Mineral waters —Colombia also has numerous mineral springs, whose waters 
have become famous for their medicinal properties. The most important of these 
springs are to be found in the Departments of Cundinamarca, Atlantico, Tolima, 
Santander, and Boyaea. 

Other mineral products.—Sulphur, marble, mica, manganese, quartz, opals, sand- 
stone which is highly valuable for construction work, basalt, natural phosphates, 
and pearls are also found in large deposits throughout Colombia. (The Colombian 
Review, New York, May, 1929; El Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, June 2, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


BANANA PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION.—On April 28, 1929, a number 
of the banana planters of the Pacific region met in Puntarenas and 
organized an association to protect and promote the industry, such 
action to be effected through their general cooperation and the secur- 
ing of favorable commercial advantages. At first the activities of 
the association will be confined to the collection of statistics on past 
crops and the making of an estimate on the amount of fruit available 
for export during the coming year. Later, however, efforts will be 
made to secure connections with fruit companies in the United States, 
the regular call of ships with refrigeration facilities at Costa Rican 
ports, and loans for more extensive planting. (Diario de Costa Rica, 
San Jose, May 1, 1929.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


COMMERCIAL SUMMARY FoR 1928.—The Receiver General of Cus- 
toms, in his annual report for 1928, gives interesting figures con- 
cerning the imports and exports for the year. These tend to show 
that progress has been made in spite of unfavorable market condi- 
tions. The total imports for the year amounted to $26,787,940 (gold), 
of which $16,374,110, or 63.97 per cent, represented imports from the 
United States. The total exports for the year reached $28,754,528, 
making a balance of $1,966,588 in the country’s favor. The total 
value of the foreign trade from 1905 to 1928 amounted to $843 ,729,679, 
according to a comparative table in this report. Although the bal- 
ance of trade varied greatly during this period, the excess of exports 
over imports reached a total of $111,262,421. 


HONDURAS 


PROMOTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY.—The President of the 
Republic has given his approval to concessions which will facilitate 
the establishment in San Pedro Sula of a tannery and shoe factory, 
and of a factory making cotton and silk textiles. The latter will 
encourage cotton and silk culture. The concessionaries are granted 
certain temporary exemptions from taxation and duties in return 
for which they are to give employment, as far as possible, to Hon- 
durans, instruct a determined number of apprentices appointed by 
the Government, and supply the Army and some Government insti- 
tutions with the products of their respective factories at reduced 
prices. (Boletin Legislativo, Tegucigalpa, June 8, July 2, 1929). 


PARAGUAY 


ForrIGN TRADE.—According to information furnished by the 
press, the total value of the foreign trade of Paraguay during the 
first quarter of 1929 was 5,961,760 pesos gold—2,792,866 pesos gold 
representing imports and 3,168,894 pesos gold, exports. Compared 
with the value of the imports and exports of the same period during 
the three previous years, they are as follows: 





Year (first quarter) Imports Exports Total 





Pesos, gold | Pesos, gold | Pesos, gold 


LES) 2. se tea es ine nea WE ot 8 a ap Pa 2, 720, 346 | 3, 711, 897 6, 432, 243 
ING PATE SE lees RTA tN IE Nery ene 2,724,774 | 2, 869, 574 5, 594, 348 
2 Sees ae tee ee ear eee na Ke Se 3, 993, 771 3, 148, 911 7, 142, 682 
I 2, 9 eae are ei ee eyes Spt SC Ere er 2, 792, 866 | 3, 168, 894 5, 961, 760 














(El Diario, Asuncion, June 11, 1929.) 


FLouR MILL IN Concercion.—Upon the beginning of operation in 
October of the flour mill recently completed in Concepcion, that city 
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will have one of the best equipped industrial plants of its kind in Para- 
guay. This mill, which will be operated by a Paraguayan firm, has 
been equipped with the most modern automatic machinery, so many 
being its labor-saving devices that not more than six persons need be 
employed there at any one time. Its steel elevators have a capacity 
of 2,000 tons of grain, and are provided with conveyors which auto- 
matically unload boats docked at the special wharf near by. Auto- 
matic conveyors also load the finished product on to waiting boats, 
only a day being necessary to load a 500-ton boat. It is hoped by 
those in charge to have the first of the finished product on the market 
by October. The operation of the mill should prove a stimulus to 
the further industrial development of northern Paraguay. (EI 
Diario, Asuncion, June 3, 1929). 


VENEZUELA 


ForEsT WEALTH.—Sr. Victor V. Maldonado, of Caracas, has re- 
cently completed a collection of Venezuelan woods, a work to which 
he has devoted many years of unremitting and painstaking labor. 
Since this work, aside from deserving the most sincere praise, will 
undoubtedly prove of great importance for the industrial future of 
the country, a further description of its general character may well 
find place here. 

Each of the specimens bears a metal plate on which is inscribed 
its common name, together with its corresponding number and 
botanical classification, and has been cut so as to be easily examined. 
One portion of the specimen has been polished to bring out the beauty 
of the grain, while in the untouched surface of another section the 
natural appearance of the wood is to be observed. Large and small 
cuts show transverse sections. Useful information regarding their 
classification and other important data are to be found in the cata- 
logue compiled by Sefior Maldonado on the various specimens form- 
ing the collection. This constitutes, according to the press, a real 
contribution to national bibliography and will undoubtedly prove a 
valuable aid to all who study Venezuelan flora. 

The dean of the School of Agriculture of the University of Berlin 
who had occasion to visit this collection, remarked that in making it 
Sefior Maldonado had done his country a great service which is all 
the more important when one considers that the growing of precious 
woods, as in general, the protection and extension of the forests, is 
destined to be an increasingly important factor in the future develop- 
ment of Venezuela. 

The collection consists of about 400 varieties, brought from all 
regions of the country, and includes singularly beautiful cabinet 
woods and practically every other kind of wood which the world’s 
present industrial progress demands. (Hl Nuevo Diario, Caracas, 
June 8, 1929.) 
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ARGENTINA 


Port or Burnos AIRES STATION.—On May 5, 1929, the railways of 
Entre Rios opened the station recently constructed on the south bank 
of the Riachuelo River in the port of Buenos Aires. Thus with the 
use of ferryboats it will now be possible to transport livestock, 
agricultural products, and merchandise directly between the port 
of Ibicuy and the Riachuelo in the same cars in which it was originally 
loaded, and it is expected that the facilitation of transportation by 
this means will have corresponding results in the economic develop- 
ment of the Provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes, and the territory 
of Misiones. The ferryboats have a capacity of 34 cars each and make 
the trip between Ibicuy and the Riachuelo in 10 hours. The station 
itself occupies a tract of land 110,000 square meters (square meter 
equals 10.26 square feet) in area and is provided with the most modern 
of equipment. Its cost is stated to have been 3,500,000 pesos. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 4, 1929.) 


BOLIVIA 


CoNTRACT FOR A NEW RAILWAY.—Announcement was made on 
June 8, 1929, that the Government of Bolivia had signed a contract 
with the Madeira Mamore Railway. Co. for the construction of a 
branch line from Puerto Grether to Santa Cruz. This company, 
which has had under construction the Guayaramerin-Riberalta rail- 
road, will build this road for the Government on a percentage basis, 
with funds paid by the Government of Brazil according to the terms 
of the boundary and railway treaty of December 25, 1928. These 
will amount to £1,000,000 plus interest. The cost is estimated at 
£1,100,000. The contract, which stipulates in detail the responsibili- 
ties of both parties, calls for the conclusion of the work within three 
years. (Hl Diario, La Paz, June 12 and 13, 1929.) 

Bouivian Liuoyp Air Line.—This line, which has been in operation 
since 1925, has the following branches in active service: Cochabamba- 
Vallegrande-Santa Cruz; Cochabamba-Todos Santos-Trinidad-Santa 
Ana-Guayaramerin-Villa Bella-Cachuela Esperanza-Riberalta; Santa 
Cruz-San Jose-Robore-Puerto Suarez; Santa Cruz-Charagua-Villa 
Montes-Yacuiba; and Cochabamba-Sucre. Present plans include a 
line from Cochabamba to Oruro, La Paz, and Arica. The following 
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figures show the activity of this line since its incorporation to the 
end of April, 1929: Number of flights, 1,570; number of hours in 
flight, 2,432.07; number of kilometers traversed (kilometer equals 
0.62 mile), 338,504; number of passengers carried, 6,475; total weight 
carried (passengers, mail, baggage, freight) 556,236 kilograms (kilo- 
eram equals 2.2 pounds). The aforementioned company is con- 
sidering the connection of its national lines with the Pan American 
Airways, which will mean the inclusion of Bolivia in international 
air traffic, and therefore signify an important step in the development 
of the country. 
BRAZIL 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN Sao PavLo.—Statistics recently pub- 
lished as to the 1929 budgets of the municipalities of the State of Sao 
Paulo show that the 252 municipalities of the State have appropriated 
for roads a total of 6,917,208 milreis, or an average of 44% per cent 
of total appropriations for all purposes. The appropriation for roads 
In some municipalities was as high as 40 per cent of the total appro- 
priations, and in the case of 13 municipalities exceeded 20 per cent. 
Moreover, the State Government has appropriated 13,781,963 
milreis for highway construction during the current year in addition 
to considerable private expenditure. 

The following table shows the State and municipal appropriations 
for roads: 


Milreis Dollars 
SCateh Sere a tes eee se ete ee Se Pe ee La ed = 2 13, 781, 962 1, 653, 835 
IMCOONeT op MURS eee ee ee ee ee eee 6, 917, 208 830, 065 
AO tallies eee eee ene De yl ss Sede ee ee 20, 699, 170 2, 483, 900 


(Report from Consul C. R. Cameron, Sao Paulo, June 8, 1929.) 
MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF BAHIA.—See page 949. 


CUBA 


Procress or CentraL Highway.—Work is being rapidly pushed 
on the construction of the Central Highway (about 700 miles in 
length) which is to reach from one end of the island to the other, and 
two more sections have recently been opened to traffic. The first, 50 
kilometers in length connects Camaguey and Sibanicu and the second 
extends 17 kilometers westward from Camaguey in the direction of 
Florida. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 13, 1929.) 

New CuBAN STEAMSHIP.—On June 8 the newest Cuban freight and 
passenger steamer, Presidente Machado, made a trial run from Habana 
with a party of notables aboard. The vessel, which was built at 
Cadiz and partly fitted in Cuba, is of 2,491 tons gross and 1,196 tons 
net, has a speed of 13 miles an hour, and disposes of accommodations 
for 162 passengers. (Diario dela Marina, Habana, June 9, 1929.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


TELEPHONE LINE TO Hartr.—The Director General of the Postal 
and Telegraph Service states that work is now completed on the line 
which connects the Dominican frontier with the capital of Haiti by 
telephone. This assures uninterrupted telephonic communication 
between Santo Domingo and Port au Prince, which will greatly 
facilitate the political, social, and mercantile relations between the 
two countries. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, June 21, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


TELEGRAPH SYSTEM.—According to a statement recently made by 
the Minister of Promotion, there are at present 7,029 kilometers 
(kilometer equals 0.62 mile) of telegraph and 7,985 kilometers of tele- 
phone lines in Guatemala with 283 telegraph and 112 telephone offices 
in operation. During 1928, the number of telegraph stations was 
increased by 13. The Bureau has now definitely adopted the use of 
the International Telegraph Code which greatly facilitates the 
despatch of messages. (Hl Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, May 15, 
1929.) 


HONDURAS 


STATUS OF ROAD BUILDING.—The Director General of Highways 
recently made the statement that 68 per cent of the appropriation for 
road construction was being spent on the section of the interoceanic 
highway from Tegucigalpa to the north coast and 32 per cent on other 
roads, including stretches of the Pan American highway leading out 
of Occidente, Olancho, and Danli. 

The Honduran section of the great Pan American highway, which 
will start at the border of El Salvador and end at that of Nicaragua, 
will be 160 kilometers (a kilometer equals 0.62 mile) long. It will 
require the construction of two steel bridges, one over the Goascoran 
River on the northern frontier and the other across the Negro River 
between Honduras and Nicaragua. Work on the main part of this 
highway was to begin in August. (Hl Cronista, Tegucigalpa, July 11, 
1929; La Prensa, New York, July 19, 1929.) 

AIR MAIL CONTRACT.—The president of the Republic has approved 
the contract drawn up between the national postal authorities and 
representatives of the Pan American Airways, by which the latter 
company is granted the privilege of undertaking an air-mail service 
crossing over the national territory in flights between Miami and 
Panama and return, with landings at Puerto Cortes or San Pedro 
Sula, Tegucigalpa, and San Lorenzo. The contractor will receive 
the revenue from the mail service, and is authorized to issue stamps 
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for the purpose, subject to the approval of the postal authorities. 
Official mail to the amount of 1,800 grams (a gram equals 15.42 grains) 
is to be carried free of charge each trip. The contractor undertakes 
to make at least three trips per week according to‘the above schedule 
of stations, weather conditions permitting. (EI Cronista, Teguci- 
galpa, June 5, 1929.) 

MEXICO 


AVIATION WEEK.—The Mexican Aviation Association announces 
thé organization of an aviation week at the national capital during 
the coming month of November. In planning the event, the first 
of its kind in Mexico, the association has the indorsement and assist- 
ance of the Department of Civil Aviation of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations and Public Works which has ordered the reconditioning of the 
central airport to be used as week headquarters. 

The plans call for a large exhibition of plane models of various 
sizes, motors, and all kinds of equipment, including radio. Invita- 
tions have been. extended to manufacturers in foreign countries to 
enter their machines and accessories, and a well-rounded presentation 
is anticipated. 

In the air, the attractions will consist of acrobatic and maneuver 
flying by military planes and races by commercial craft to Pachuca, 
to Puebla, to Toluca, and a flight around the country. Several 
well-known pilots have been asked to participate. (Hl Excelsior, 
Mexico City, July 16, 21, 1929.) 

New York To Mexico City By AIR AND RAIL.—During the early 
part of July combination rail and air passenger service between New 
York and Mexico City was commenced and the time required for eine 
journey reduced to 42 hours. 

The itinerary is as follows: Night express from New York to 
Greensboro, N. C.; day flight by Southern Air Transport Co. plane 
to Houston, Tex., arriving there at 9 p. m.; night train to Browns- 
ville; departure from Brownsville at 7 a. m. by Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacién plane to the capital, which is reached about 2 o’clock 
p.m. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, July 10, 1929.) 

New aArRway IN souTHwest.—The State of Chiapas has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Inter-American Aviation Co. for 
daily mail and passenger air service between the port of Salina Cruz 
and the interior towns of Tonala, Tuxtla Gutierrez, San Cristobal las 
Casas, Comitan, Huautia, and Tapachula. The company agrees to 
run a schedule of two trips in each direction every day. If needed, 
the State will furnish an additional plane to meet traffic demands. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, June 17, 1929.) 

PLANE RADIO COMMUNICATION.—Sending and receiving radio appa- 
ratus has been installed in the planes of the Compafiia Mexicana de 
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Aviacion used on the Brownsville-Mexico City airway. (El Uni- 
versal, Mexico City, July 1, 1929.) 

PLANE IDENTIFICATION MARKS.—Mexico has adopted as interna- 
tional identification marks for its commercial airplanes the letter 
oroups eA. XB. ands Xe,” “hese have been registered ‘by 
the International Commission on Aerial Navigation, but Mexico has 
been requested to follow the example of a number of other countries 
by only employing one for the present. (HU Universal, Mexico City, 
June 16, 1929.) 

Larepo-MonTERREY HIGHWAY.—The Nuevo Laredo-Monterrey 
section of the projected modern highway between Mexico City and 
the American border has been opened to traffic. It is 200 miles long, 
of fine construction, and already serves as part of an international 
bus route. The cars are operated by an American company, which 
owns an extensive network of lines in the Western and Southwestern 
United States. As tourist traffic is expected to assume considerable 
volume, the Monterrey authorities are giving their attention to the 
question of suitable and sufficient hotel accommodations. (Hl Uni- 
versal, Mexico City, July 1 and 6, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


PROGRESS OF THE RAILWAY FROM Leon TO Saucn.—The Minister 
of Promotion on his return from a recent trip of inspection reported 
the construction of the railway from Leon to Sauce well under way. 
This railroad, which will be approximately 66 miles (22 leguas) long, 
will run between two highways, passing through Telica. The under- 
taking requires 120,000 railroad ties, 10,000 of which have been given 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Leon. The first rails were to be 
laid in July. 

The minister had also inspected the construction of the highway 
connecting Chinandega and El Viejo, which he found well advanced. 
(El Comercio, Managua, June 16, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


AviATIon.—The Government is said to have approved plans to 
enlarge the national aerodrome at Paitilla Point, which will involve 
an expenditure of about $70,000. Adjacent land has been purchased 
which will make room for the additions planned, which include hangars 
and three runways, each 150 meters (a meter equals 3.28 feet) wide 
and from 600 to 700 meters long, allowing for suitable landing and 
take-off under any condition. The general acceptance that is given to 
air service may be judged from the steps taken by the Treasury 
Department to insure carrying out the usual customs formalities in 
cooperation with the air line authorities. 
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Since the beginning of regular air service from Panama to Central 
and South America some months ago, rapid strides have been made 
in aviation. Mail service from Panama to Venezuela was to begin 
on June 21 and from Panama to the cities of Chile on July 15. (Star 
and Herald, Panama, June 13, 17,19, and 29, 1929, and July 6, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


AVIATION cLUB.—The constitution of the Paraguayan Aviation 
Club, organized in Asuncion February 18, 1929, as previously mep- 
tioned in the BULLETIN, was approved on April 15, 1929. According 
to this document, the purpose of the club will be to promote the 
development and progress of aerial navigation; the establishment of 
schools, institutes, and laboratories for instruction in flying, and the 
study and investigation of aeronautic problems; the creation of air- 
dromes, landing fields, and other means for facilitating aviation; the 
establishment of air mail and commercial air transportation routes; 
the study of the legal problems of aerial navigation; and the organi- 
zation and fostering of competitions, expositions, flights, ete., tending 
to create interest in the subject. It is the intention of the society to 
affiliate with the International Federation of Aeronautics. Although 
the society was organized and will have its office in Asuncion, there 
will be branch organizations in other parts of the Republic. (E/ 
Mario, April 16 and 17, 1929.) 


PERU 


CONGRESS OF TOURIST TRAVEL.—October 20, 1929, has been set as 
the date for the meeting of the Second South American Congress of 
Tourist Travel to be held at Lima. The Peruvian committee on the 
organization of the Congress is making all necessary preparations 
for the success of this meeting, in which many other South American 
countries will participate. 


SALVADOR 


BriIDGE OVER THE SAN ANTONIO RitvEeR.—Construction has been 
started on a bridge over the San Antonio River at Paso Miramar. 
This bridge will facilitate communication between the towns of San 
- Jose, Villanueva, Huizucar, and Zaragoza. (Diario del Salvador, 
San Salvador, May 12, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


Pan AMERICAN AIR SERVICE.—The air transport service of the 
Pan American Airways Co. has recently been extended to include the 
Colombian and Venezuelan coasts. This new route extends from 
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Miami, Fla., to the Canal Zone and from there to Maracay, touching 
at the principal cities on the north coast of Colombia and Venezuela. 
The total time required for the complete trip is about five days as 
compared to the 12-day period necessary for covering the same route 
in the best steamers. The Venezuela-Miami line also connects in 
the Canal Zone with the line from Chile. (Hl Universal, Caracas, 
May 25, 1929.) 

ILLUMINATION OF THE MaracarBno CHANNEL.—Appreciating the 
great increase in maritime traffic in Maracaibo Lake as a consequence 
of the steady growth of trade, industry, and the development of the 
natural resources of that important region, the President of the- 
Republic, by decree of March 4, 1929, has provided that the most 
modern system of illumination shall be installed for the Maracaibo 
Channel, and has appointed a commission to draw plans and make a 
report on the project. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, March 5, 1929.) 






“LABOR AND PUBLIC 


ARGENTINA 





LIVING EXPENSES OF LABORERS.—Interesting statistics on the 
income and expenditures of a workman’s family in the city of Buenos 
Aires during the year 1928 have been compiled by the Division of 
Statistics of the National Labor Bureau following a study made 
among 1,198 families in that city. The period chosen was normal as 
regards employment and salaries. According to this review: 


The average annual income of each family was 2,043.63 pesos, or 170.30 pesos 
per month, this being provided by two members of the family circle, which aver- 
aged four in number. 

The average expenditures of the family during the year in question totaled 
2,035.87 pesos, or 169.65 pesos per month, leaving an annual difference of 7.76 
pesos, a sum so insignificant as to be negligible. Considering the average ex- 
penditures in round figures at 170 pesos per month, it was found that of this amount 
87.55 pesos were used for food, 38.25 pesos for living quarters, and 44.20 pesos for 
such diverse necessities as clothing, transportation, reading matter, and dues to 
mutual benefit associations. 

The living quarters of the families under consideration totaled 1,296 rooms, 
which taking into account that 4,776 persons were involved, placed the average 
number of persons per room at 3.7. 

Generally speaking, the family budgets may be classed under three headings— 
those that balance, those in which the income was sufficient to more than cover 
the expenditures, and those which show a deficit. In 975 cases, or among 81.4 
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per cent of the families studied, the family income just equaled the expenditures; 
in 119 cases, or 9.9 per cent, the expenditures were less than the income; while in 
104 cases, or 8.7 per cent, the expenditures exceeded the income. 

From the time of the first study in 1922, made as an experiment and among 
only 110 families, to the present date, the income of the working man’s family has 
maintained a relatively uniform figure, or about 2,000 pesos per annum. 

Neither has the distribution of expenses during the same period varied con- 
siderably, as is to be seen by the percentages given in the following table: 




















Years Food ae . ee 3 Total 
Ib 2 ele MleNee ) SL ae te Web one Co 55. 00 18. 00 27 100 
IU PAB Se ees Be Pe Obey Rees Ney cle eae hE TA 53. 00 17. 00 30 100 
TAO PAA sre ae a A ma ay cea Pa 55. 00 18. 00 Pith 100 
MLA yee ta Senet ee Sy ee aay Saat ae | 55. 00 18. 00 27 100 
ICD) 5 socio mma cs et colin > catego | 48. 00 22. 00 | 30 100 
NED DS as merece CME ee Ee 2 nee 51. 50 22. 50 26 100 





The following tables reveal in more detail the various aspects of the working 
man’s family budget during the year 1928: 


Members of family who are employed 




















Average Annual 
Number | “annual | average ex- 
income penditure 
| 
| Pesos Pesos 
IHfayGln Cie ee ved Naty inees ope ar atthe tye see Ge ae 492 | 1, 796. 30 1, 818. 15 
IN TroiGhie te S Spe Mee Sie RE nel neti LR enh ee 43 976. 04 1, 167. 91 
BOL ADATOMCS# O20 chcDin lek eye ibiey aerege oat gies | 151 | 2,048.86 | 1, 994. 46 
Both parents and one or more children______ | 48 | 3,172. 81 3, 042. 06 
Father and one or more children__________- | Pe | Ay SU, Bz 2, 770. 81 
Mother and one or more children__________ Oil |) 2, 278) 7 2p alls 19) 
Onesormmorexchul Gree eee 88 | 1, 898. 59 1, 958. 45 
OM ETOEMM ORE WOT Ole Speen ee 2 560800 1, 560. 00 
(WinclevamGdemi1 ce sawn oe aks Be a Bees 1 | 1, 440. 00 1, 440. 00 
SOME =| aw eee ees AS ee ee Sena eis ae 1 | 2, 424. 00 1, 500. 00 
HE UK| OW 0X eee mt Soe eae a ee SEUNG ye Be We |) a, Glee By 1, 420. 94 
NAAT ce ho ke ates ae eee aes Noe Eee 47 895. 11 892. 47 
Motalvenntdeanverac css ene a ee 1,198 | 2, 043. 63 2, 035. 87 
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Relation of various expenditures to income 
































Percentage of total expenditures repre- Number Food, as Other ex- | Income, 

senting food f of annual aA penditures, annual 

amilies average average average | average 

Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Wipivor2 0 pPeriGe mises eae eee eee | 2 420. 00 306. 00 624. 00 | 2, 112. 00 
Imo oat Ail 310) Ps) Joye Ch Mh ee ee 9 546. 67 | 553. 33 768. 00 | 2, 414. 67 
HromMeZG bos Open COM t= a= a sea eee 29 662. 07 424, 97 789. 93 2, 279. 38 
HHTFOMES LOLS oC L COD tree anes mee eee ae | 83 743. 86 426. 82 828. 26 | 2, 244. 00 
Hrom-36) to) 40) per cent=-- 2 2 aa 162 808. 89 470. 22 713. 70 2, 089. 20 
Iyrared ZoL Way Fos Coiayye eee eS eee 165 852. 73 455. 16 654. 39 11,979. 05 
Hrome463tors0sper centis2 = sae eee 210 959. 06 467. 34 541. 97 11, 976. 97 
JD AOL HAL AHO) a) OO CNM h eae ee 94 1, 246. 60 482. 71 622. 26 1 2, 353. 33 
From 56 to'60 per cent__---__2--.----_-_=_<=: 165 i, 190. 74 | 474, 42 403. 96 12, 061. 22 
HOME OlecOLosOCTACCM bs] ase = a) ene eae 74 1, 329. 32 | 457. 30 457. 30 2, 127. 24 
OMEGGAUONAOMMETACC Genoa eee ee 94 1, 264. 60 | 440. 85 218. 32 1, 874. 04 
HOME MutOn/Osper CONG==2 2 e552 54 oie ae Tes 35 1, 448. 57 466. 97 183. 77 2, 006. 74 
HOME 716bOr80 per Centes= = 225 soe ee 24 1, 600. 00 515. 43 260. 92 2, 066. 75 
1D eOhaa Sik Wo) Ck} oye Csi pa ae ee 8 1, 374. 50 397. 50 | 251. 87 1 2, 066. 75 
From 86 to 90 per cent____-------_--------__- 3 1, 000. 00 408. 00 248. 00 1, 160. 00 
Hrom~.9etob sper Cente =. == nes 13 1, 666.15 | 443. 07 234. 92 11,806. 15 
Brom:96:t0) 100sper cent <= 2 10 1, 392. 00 451. 20 | 211. 20 1. 406. 40 
From 101 per cent and over___-_--_------------- 18 1, 390. 00 523. 33 216. 33 1, 169. 67 
Generaltaveragen sss eee 21,198 1, 047. 11 | 463.11 | 529. 13 2, 043. 63 

i) 
1 Families not paying rent. 2 Total. 


(Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, March 
1929.) 


BRAZIL 


PUBLIC WORK DEVELOPMENT.---The improvement of Rio de Janeiro 
through the erection of new and beautiful buildings continues to 
advance on a par with its civic efficiency. According to press reports 
the Federal Government is planning the construction of a building 
to house the Ministry of Justice. For this purpose an area of 6,800 
square meters on the Avenida das Nacées has been ceded by the 
Rio de Janeiro prefecture to the Ministry of Justice. The old 
““Theatro Sao Pedro,” a traditional theater of Rio de Janeiro, has 
been demolished to give place to a new theater of the same name. 
The new building is planned on modern architectural lines and the 
ventilation, acoustic and other features follow recognized standards. 
The illumination is to be effected through reflection, the lamps them- 
selves being invisible. The new ‘‘Theatro Sao Pedro” will have a 
seating capacity of 1,600 and the total cost of the building is esti- 
mated at 3,500 contos. (O Jornal, Rio de Janeiro, May 7, 8, and 12, 
1929.) 


COSTA RICA 
NEW MUSEUM BUILDING.—Definite plans are now under way for 


the construction in San Jose of a new building to house the national 
museum. According to reports in the press, the new structure will 
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be entirely modern and sufficiently large to accommodate an ex- 
panding collection for many years to come. (Diario de Costa Rica, 
San Jose, May 26, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


A NEW BANK BUILDING.—On May 24 last the Bank of Azuay, at 
Cuenca, inaugurated its new building. Constructed of variegated 
marble taken from the quarries of Azuay, it conforms in every way 
to the demands of a modern bank. (El Comercio, Quito, May 30, 
1929.) 

GUATEMALA 


NATIONAL LABOR BUREAU.—During the year 1928, the National 
Labor Bureau of Guatemala assisted in the settlement of 460 labor 
disputes. In practically all cases, the majority of which concerned 
individuals rather than groups, the decision of the bureau was accepted 
as rendered, the few which were later submitted to the courts being 
of very special nature. The bureau also exercised special vigilance 
over the execution of the law providing that at least 75 per cent of all 
persons employed in commercial or industrial enterprises be Guate- 
malans and intervened on various occasions to protect the rights of 
persons injured in labor accidents. (HI Guatemalteco, Guatemala 
City, May 15, 1929.) 

MEXICO 


LAaBor ACCIDENTS.—The steady and rapid rise in the number of 
labor accidents reported in Mexico between 1921 and the end of 1926 
is traced in a survey just completed by the National Bureau of 
Statistics. During the first-mentioned year the number of accidents 
brought to official notice was 5,254, of which 302 resulted in death. 
Employers paid out the total of 355,266 pesos for medical relief and 
compensation. Thence the annual figures mounted to the peak of 
1926, when 30,002 accidents were registered, 405 of these proving 
fatal. Treatment expenses and compensation awards cost employers 
the sum of 1,866,957 pesos. 

During 1927 the number of casualties reported dropped to 27,169, 
but the cost to employers nearly doubled, totaling 2,020,037 pesos. 

Statistics for the intervening years show 7,645 accidents (including 
362 deaths) in 1922, 18,387 (473 being fatal) in 1923, 19,303 (3872 
deaths) in 1924, and 25,240 (429 deaths) in 1925. 

Relief charges and compensation awards amounted to 598,275 
pesos in 1922, 1,195,865 pesos m 1923, 1,010,001 pesos in 1924, and 
1,550,259 pesos in 1925. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, June 15, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


Lasor notes.—The Panama Labor Bureau and the municipal 
authorities of the capital are taking active steps to protect the 
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Panaman laborer. The Labor Bureau has issued a circular to all 
commercial and industrial enterprises reminding them to comply with 
the terms of law No. 17 of 1916, which requires them to insure their 
employees properly against accident (in turn an insurance to them- 
selves against expensive suits), and stating the penalties imposed for 
nonobservance of the law. 

The municipal authorities of Panama City are enforcing law No. 15 
of 1927, and the amendment made thereto in 1928, which require that 
of the employees of every firm at least 30 per cent shall be Panamans 
during the first two years after this law goes into effect. After the 
law has been in force two years, the proportion of nationals to be 
employed must be 50 per cent, and after the fifth year, 75 per cent. 

The Panama Federation of Labor has decided to accept the invita- 
tion to send delegates to the Sixth Pan American Labor Congress in 
Habana in January, 1931, and will select five members for that pur- 
pose. (Star and Herald, Panama, June 8, 27, 1929.) 

HomeEs For workeErs.—The President of the Republic has addressed 
a number of prominent men of the country with a view to obtaining 
their cooperation toward putting into effect law No. 126, of 1928, 
which authorizes the Government to promote the building of com- 
fortable homes within the means of the working classes and appro- 
priates $200,000 for the purpose. It is the wish of the President to 
carry out this measure as soon as possible, in order to supply modern 
homes at a reasonable rental, which may be purchased on the install- 
ment plan. (Star and Herald, Panama, June 29, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


Popunation oF AsuNcion.—According to data furnished by the 
National Bureau of Statistics, the present population of Asuncion is 
142,519. This figure reveals a large growth since 1920, at which 
time the population was set at 90,728. (HI Diario, Asuncion, April 
12, 1929.) 

PERU 


A Cossack cotony.—Arrangements are said to have been made to 
settle a colony of Cossacks along the Apurimac River, in the Depart- 
ment of Ayacucho, on a tract of 1,500 square kilometers. Each 
family will have 30 hectares (a hectare equals 2.47 acres) of land and 
an unmarried colonist, half that amount. The party was to sail the 
last of May in two separate contingents, one from Genoa and 
the other from Marseille. The homeland of these people is Kuban, 
east of the Azov and Black Seas. (The West Coast Leader, Lima, 
May 28, 1929.) 

SALVADOR 


Kight-hour labor law.—See p. 924. 
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INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRANTS.—Much has been written concerning 
the need of populating the various sections of the Republic, and the 
following figures give an idea of the vastness of the land set aside 
for this purpose and the conditions prevailing there. There are 
75,000,000 hectares of land in the whole Republic, having a popula- 
tion of 4,250,000. One-third of this land is available for agriculture, 
but only 10,000,000 hectares are under cultivation, of which 1,276,216 
hectares are irrigated, and 8,823,784 unwatered. Laws have been 
passed giving ample protection to native or foreign settlers who will 
establish farms or industries, the land in some cases being given free. 

The land considered most desirable for colonization is in four 
different regions. The first, Magallanes, at the extreme south, con- 
tains 13,000,000 hectares, 3,000,000 suitable for stock raising and 
forestry and 500,000 for farming. The second, the southern terri- 
tories between Magallanes and the Malleco River, takes in part of 
Aysen territory and the public land in Chiloe, Cautin, and Valdivia. 
The choicest part of this is in Aysen, where there are 13,600,000 
hectares, 500,000 suitable for farming, 3,000,000 for forestry, and 
2,000,000 for cattle raising. The third, which is in the central part, 
from the Malleco River to the Aconcagua, contains the most desirable 
farming land in the country. The fourth is the public lands of the 
north, from the Province of Aconcagua to that of Tarapaca, where 
2,000,000 hectares of excellent soil will be available as soon as the 
Government finishes the system of irrigation that has already been 
begun. 

Some advance has already been made in colonizing the Aysen 
region; besides the port of Aysen, there are two other well-established 
communities, that of Baquedano and Balmaceda. (El Mercurio, 
Santiago, May 7 and 26, 1929.) 


HONDURAS 


IMMIGRATION FROM SaLvapor.—Facilities are being offered to 
Salvadorean families who desire to join the colonies being founded 
in the Republic of Honduras and also to all who wish to take advan- 
tage of the benefits which the Government is granting to immigrants 
to make the necessary application in San Salvador. According to 
the Salvadorean press, the President of Honduras, appreciating the 
industry and energy of the Salvadoreans, would view with special 
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gratification the immigration of colonists from Salvador, to whom he 
will take pleasure in granting the concessions which the new immiera- 
tion law empowers him to make and whom he will assist in every 
possible way to establish themselves comfortably in the Republic. 

The immigration law signed by the President of Honduras on 
March 11, 1929, authorizes the Executive to accord immigrants the 
following assistance, exemption from payments, rights, and guarantees: 

1. Exemption from payment of import taxes and surtaxes on 
clothing im use, seeds for planting, domestic animals, machinery, 
tools, and instruments of their trade when brought with them and if 
indispensable for their work. 

2. Exemption from payment of consular fees, inclusive of the issu- 
ance by a Honduren consul of the passport which attests to their 
status of immigrants. 

3. A plot of ground 20 hectares in extent or its equivalent for 
immigrants who become naturalized. 

4. Use of water, wood, and building materials available on public 
lands and needed for their work, dwelling, shops, or roads. (Diario del 
Salvador, San Salvador, May 9, 1929; La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, April 
2, 1929.) 

MEXICO 


NATIONAL CENSUS.—By a decree of June 12, 1929, President Portes 
Gil ordered that a census be taken on May 15, 1930, of the popula- 
tion, agriculture, stock raismg, and other industries of Mexico, and 
placed the work under the direction of the National Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Prior to this, on October 15 of this year, a census will be made of 
buildings, rural property, and industrial establishments. (Diario 
Oficial, Mexico City, June 16, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


PUBLIC WORKS IN Fatcon.—At the present time a number of impor- 
tant public works are being constructed in Falcon by the State govern- 
ment. Work on the construction of the capitol building in Coro is 
progressing, and it is expected that the aviation field will be ready for 
use within a short time. Reports also state that the construction of 
the highway from Coro to San Luis is being continued without inter- 
ruption. This later will undoubtedly prove a valuable commercial 
and industrial asset to the people of the rich, fertile region it traverses 
and at the same time serve as a bond to bring them in closer touch 
with other sections of the Republic. Sucre Plaza, the new and beau- 
tiful promenade of Coro, in which a monument has been erected to the 
man whose name it bears, has now been completed. With its walks 
and gardens it forms a veritable beauty spot and adds much to the 
appearance of the city. (Hl Nuevo Diario, Caracas, June 9, 1929.) 





BRAZIL 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1930.—The proposed budget for the fiscal 
year 1930 has been presented to the Brazilian National Congress. 
The receipts are calculated at 199,111,700 milreis gold and 1,365,295,700 


milreis paper, as follows: 





Paper 





Ordinanrysnecelptse ea ee a ae eee ne | 
Minus 5 per cent for trust fund____--_--___-- | 


Milreis 


192, 150, 100 


8, 750, 000 


Milreis 


1, 248, 314, 200 








| 188, 400, 100 | 1, 248, 314, 200 

DxRAOINCIMANIAY, NACCHO = a ee See Se | 6, 760, 100 43, 283, 900 
Specialsreceiptswess = = oa ere ene eres ae | 8, 951, 500 73, 697, 600 
AMocalsrecelpis== = se ea as see ere 199, 111, 700 | 1, 365, 295, 700 





The allocation of expenditures is as follows: 














Ministry Gold Paper 

Milreis Milreis 
SUS GY CE yee Se ee ned tt ete al ed Be 23, 541 | 153) 977, 528. 
IM OREV OMA ii See ea eee ya ens ee 6, 293, 177 | 4, 394, 970 
NEN ee icone rar mie ale oR ae 1,300,000  —-161, 033, 036 
AVY feng Ba pa snl Myce ny tiny ASE acer cs a Ae amr 400, 000 290, 192, 612 
AOTIGU GUC espana ets ah ee Sie eee Se A So 821, 768 78, 440, 057 
(CommmnminnicapOms == oso 2s eee eee ae 13, 729, 014 521, 347, 568 
SUT HSH DT gh ila os te rc ees ayes ra CAR a at 112, 262, 282 399, 655, 528. 
134, 829, 782 | 1, 609, 061, 299: 














Comparing the receipts with the expenditures in the proposed 
budget we find a surplus of 64,281,517 gold milreis, and a deficit of 
243,765,599 paper milreis. The gold surplus is equivalent to 
293,575,517 paper milreis, thus leaving a surplus of 48,809,917 milreis 
for the year. (lnformagées Economicas e Commerciaes, Brazilian 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs, No. LX XIV. Gazeta da Bolsa, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 10, 1929.) 

SURPLUS FOR 1928.—The message of the President of the Republic 
to the National Congress shows a surplus for the fiscal year of 1928 


of 198,354,196 milreis, as follows: 

Milreis 
2, 216, 512, 535 
1, 922, 161, 345 


AIS Ob ae CEOS ees Ue Ay Se eA a RS eta Dean Lo ten eM 
Total expenditures, including supplementary credits__________ 








294, 351, 190 
i xtraordinary, expenditures: 2225-26255) 22 2 Se a 95, 996, 994 
SUG POLS EE Or tO DS pea Sea ers ee en Diet pee ay SE 198, 354, 196 


(Informagées Economicas e Commerciaes, Brazilian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, No. LVIT.) 

MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF Banta.—The message presented by 
the Governor of the State of Bahia, Dr. Vital Soares, to the State 
Legislature on April 7, 1929, gives a clear idea of the economic and 
financial development of the State and the sound policies of his 
administration. 

The foreign trade of Bahia has grown continually since the days 
of the Monarchy. The total value of exports in 1910 amounted to 
about 67,308 contos, reaching 145,403 contos in 1920 and 335,700 
contos, 800 milreis in 1928. The following table shows the value of 
imports and exports in paper milreis, together with the excess of ex- 
ports over imports during the period from 1923 to 1920, inclusive: 








Year Imports | Exports | ee 

Contos Contos Contos 
B23 Sea ce Reale mph aap een eeteten ee EN Goel Dean ect ed Lay 74,420 | 233, 286 158, 866 
HLA) a a ict ha ee pe Ue Nee Saha he 90, 351 255, 978 165, 627 
ALAS As Sa NO TNS UM a SLO ee Wea at 104,114 | 281, 085 176, 971 
HL 2, (9 eee Ra a eee Cay se me) Seley ls Bie LISTEN 87,459 | 250, 529 173, 070 
ML) yer ck NE aN atta a ie Ney eae etl 103, 604 | 342, 230 238, 526 
BNE) 2) Sic esr ae lp Tees ae MAREE anya DL SRA peo TA 117,020 | 335, 700 218, 680 














The problem of communications is one of paramount importance 


in Bahia, due to the distance between the centers of population. 


In 


1924, Bahia had 765 kilometers of highways (under construction and 
completed); in 1927, 5,604 kilometers, and at the end of 1928 the 


figure reached 7,775 kilometers. 


The total length of railways mm operation in the State of Bahia on 
December 31, 1928, amounted to 2,100 kilometers, of which 1,628 
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kilometers were owned by the Federal Government and 389 by the 
State while 83 kilometers were privately owned. Commenting on 


the situation of the State-owned railways the Governor said: 

The Santo Amaro Railway, which is under lease to the Companhia Lavoura e 
Industria Reunidas, is in urgent need of reconstruction and new rolling stock, 
concerning which I am now negotiating with the lessees. 

The Nazareth Railway, operated by the Companhia de Viacgao Sudoeste da 
Bahia, has shown increased receipts for the past two years, together with a 
marked improvement in operating efficiency. The average annual excess of 
receipts over expenditures for the vears 1921 to 1926, inclusive, was 472 contos, 
whereas during 1927 the favorable balance was 820 contos and in 1928, 1,197 
contos. The average kilometer receipts for 1928 were four contos, 145 milreis. 

The Ilheos-Conquista Railway, while small in the extent of its mileage— 
namely, 83 kilometers—is one of the most important lines in the State, econom- 
ically speaking. The average kilometer receipts from 1913 to 1928, inclusive, 
were 83 contos, 59 milreis. A branch 40 kilometers in length has been under 
construction for the past year. This will extend from Agua Preta to Itapira, 
skirting the bank of the Rio de Contas. 


Both the receipts and the expenditures of the State of Bahia in 
1928 exceeded budget estimates. The total receipts amounted to 
75,374 contos, exceeding budget estimates by more than 25 per cent. 
The total expenditures of the State amounted to 74,567 contos, leav- 
ing a balance of 806 contos, 500 milreis. 

The foreign debt of Bahia, which on December 31, 1927, amounted 
to £3,267,438 and 48,239,500 francs, was reduced by £91,043 and 
15,000 francs during the year 1928. The following table shows the 
status of the various foreign loans as of December 31, 1927, and 1928: 











1927 | 1928 
BRITISH LOANS 
NO Aa masts, Aco or me oe a eer ey ee ae eee ae ee eS £975, 080 £975, 080 
TROD BRC ees I eal arat Sake ese nee ide Coe Sts Ean aie pee Ah 975, 980 975, 980 
ALLO Ty y (tera Glin oe see LSE en ee A als Se Sie ped aiee ee 644, 280 644, 280 
TGCS Gibb avo bisayen) es ah eee eens i RS Se ee 333, 598 245, 344 
Coup on'sadiwevan Gaui) Clee see ee ee eee 338, 500 Bey LIL 








3, 267, 438 3, 176, 395 





UEINCEE LOANS Francs Francs 
FASCIA ea Se Sh AL eR EE SE ae seen SaaS 6, 522, 000 | 6, 519, 000 
OTe eiec nett EO ea EN en Shen cee nent Cat nee 41, 708, 500 | 41, 696, 500 





48, 230, 500 | 48, 215, 500 
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The status of the internal debt of Bahia as of December 31, 1927, 
and December 31, 1928, is shown in the following table: 











Increase 
Loan 1927 | 1928 or 
| decrease 
| 
Contos | Contos Contos 

(FMT SS OM Oral c aise mane ieee aes ee ee en 3, 535 | 3, 508 Oh 
JRTOvSeKo) JEOvoWI Re ee ee 470 461 —9 
(Olina nea CA esa eT see GE NS os 57, 677 60, 569 42, 892 
Gl GSOrl 64 538 oe 














On April 7, 1929, the total internal funded debt of the State 
amounted to 63,834 contos, by virtue of the retirement in January, 
1929, of 1,409 bonds of the unification loan, valued at 704 contos. 
(Revista Commercial do Brasil, April, 1929; Report of United States 
Consul, April 20, 1929.) 

CHILE 


THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE TO THE ConGress.—On May 22 last 
President Carlos Ibafiez read his annual message to the Congress 
informing it concerning the state of the various departments of 
the Government and making certain recommendations for the future. 
He called special attention to the highly favorable outcome of 
the country’s finances for the year 1928. The national budget had 
been figured on an approximate income of 950,000,000 pesos, with 
probable expenses amounting to 943,000,000 pesos, the surplus to 
be appled toward the loan made for public works. The surplus 
of 34,000,000 pesos has exceeded all expectations and may be con- 
sidered as security for the accomplishment of the special plans for 
public works. Notwithstanding the disturbed financial conditions 
of the world markets, the Government of Chile had no difficulty 
m obtaining a loan of $10,000,000 in New York and of £2,000,000 in 
London for the continuance of the public works, so good is the country’s 
credit abroad. Likewise a loan of 50,000,000 pesos was floated in 
the country for the same purpose. This favorable condition of the 
country’s finances enables the Government to take steps to make 
some reduction in the present system of taxation. 

The Government, with the authority conferred upon it by law, 
has sought to cooperate with the producers to obtain the most favor- 
able results from the country’s resources of nitrate, coal, and petro- 
leum. The measures undertaken have brought about an increase of 
96 per cent in the nitrate production. Coal production has been 
greatly hampered by the lack of transportation, a condition that is 
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now being overcome, while concerning petroleum, the matter is still 
in a state of experimentation. 

The internal taxes paid into the treasury for the year 1928 amounted 
to 282,511,750.02 pesos, while the new tariff system which went into 
force in April 27, 1928, had by January paid 78,000,000 pesos, the 
largest amount ever taken in from custom duties. The reorganiza- 
tion of the customhouse has been in the hands of a German expert 
brought to Chile for the purpose. 

The enforcement of the new banking law has had most satisfactory 
results. The affairs of the Spanish Bank of Chile, whose failure in 
1928 threatened to seriously disturb the money market, are in the 
process of liquidation according to the terms of the banking law, and 
it is probable that within a few years its deposits to the amount of 
275,000,000 pesos will be completely paid off. (El Mercurio, Santiago, 
May 22, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


BALANCE OF THE BANK OF THE REPUBLIC.—In contrast with the 
balances of June 30, 1928, and of December 31 of that year, the 
balance of the Bank of the Republic, as of June 30, this year, showed 
a decrease in the gold reserve and increase in rediscounts, The 
following are the comparative figures: 





| June 20, 1928 | Dee. 31, 1928 | June 30, 1929 














Gold reserve: Pesos Pesos Pesos 
mut ReNCoun trys eee ees Fer eens See eee 23, 410, 000 24, 937, COO 25, 869, 000 
DB Re) Kab Yet of raveNo Ue ines, Shes a Se Ee te ARN ks oe ae i | 39, 008,C00 | 39, 721, 000 29, 438, 000 
TRO Gall tea ea wi ee SN AS Ge ake ee thera re aaa ere | 62,418,000 | 64, 658, 000 55, 307, 000 
oanslandidiscounts sess tena eee eee eens 7,360,000 | 11, 251, 000 14, 743. 000 











Note circulation had fallen on June 30 of the present year to 
48,656,000 pesos, as compared with 50,977,000 pesos on the same date 
in 1928 and 56,182,000 pesos on December 31, 1928. 

Profits during the first half of 1928 were higher than during any 
previous period, due to the high rates of interest prevailing abroad. 
The net gains amounted to 929,496 pesos and were distributed as 
follows, in accordance with the requirements of the law: 


Pesos 
d ReYSYey ACen CU AG rere REE ye tae yen eee Siac ta ay ee I Re ene Rares cies IN 185, 899. 20 
Wommpensartlo rman lerse wire rane rast UN cl eae eee 46, 474. 80 
Dividend to stockholders, 6 pesos per share__—-___=-_ 2222-2 697, 122. 00 
Ei Woy ig2)) Giese Vero ah uae Warners = Uae AMET / Rasen e meatte es Camilo: 929, 496. 00 


(Revista del Banco de la Republica, Bogota, July 1929.) 
COSTA RICA 


INSURANCE POLICIES.—As a result of the enthusiastic reception 
given the decision of the National Insurance Bank to begin the 
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issuance of life insurance policies of 1,000 colones, as mentioned in 
the July issue of the Butuetin, the directors have announced that 
policies will now be available under the same conditions for amounts 
up to 2,000 colones. It has been found that the issuance of the new 
policies for which no medical examination is required has greatly facil- 
itated the work of the various agents, particularly in remote districts 
where there are no physicians. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, 
April 27, 1929.) 
CUBA 


BupDGET FoR 1929-30.—The 1929-30 budget, sanctioned June 28, 
1929, by President Machado, estimates receipts at 85,450,000 pesos 
and expenditures at 85,392,151.52 pesos, leaving a favorable balance 
of 57,848.48 pesos. 

Receipts are divided as follows: 





Pesos 

Customs duties, including the sums reserved for the fixed budget_ 41, 128, 000. 00 
Port duties and port improvement taxes____________________- 1, 750, 000. 00 
Gomis eyes torn aA a lek Ec Rei Use De aN aa en Se 1, 600, 000. 00 
MEAT SOMLALIOMMbAKe Swen aie, e Aer ya i EE fetes ee OL 2, 690, 500. 00 
HG ancl ebae seeeteeta Manure aes ee eM BB Ae eee aay eee 28, 431, 500. 00 
DOTA GARE eee eee ee lc a A Shs SMES Ne eee ee 5, 600, 000. 00 
AN eatea Ora en a) Os Ge eye aes a a ee eat ey eee Aye a ee See ie 4, 250, 000. 00 

ARO GATE CC Ufo S 2 eee AEE eo te | Me srar  e a) Seaa 85, 450, 000. 00 


From the above general receipts, the sum of 17,705,269.94 pesos is 
set aside for the payment of the obligations of the fixed budget—that 
is, the foreign and internal debt services and certain administrative 
charges. 

Ordinary administrative expenditures are divided as follows: 








Pesos 

EXEC ULIVe CPA ECINC MLS ae ce) hima ied Si eee 2 ay ed ee oe 487, 720. 00 
We poer taba Tanti 20 fe Cae tps ee a ee ek eo aR TO ey a 1, 850, 722. 76 
Departmentrofi Justices les oe Lye eee Oe ee ee 394, 620. 00 
Department of Government________________________________ 4, 733, 045. 00 
MIRC AIS UNTNyeeere Seat ey nn yu serge US Ie RTS decane diya se eee 6, 776, 978. 45 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor____________ 1, 190, 038. 62 
Wepartmentror PublicawWorkse 2s. baw eo eee ee eee ae 4, 227, 777. 80 
Department of Public Instruction and Fine Arts_____________- 15, 737, 281. 44 
Mepartment of Sanitation.and Charityss 222 22) oes ee 5, 649, 947. 70 
Wanrand Navan Departmentweus sss. at = Soe oe ee 12, 734, 324. 00 
Department of Communications. __________________________- 5, 355, 680. 00 
IE ong Gig lice Gl era ees ea sae et oe A a eS aR YG ee 1, 187, 385. 00 
Sosy! joulowbe syyordkes) sprawl ee 25, 000. 00 
Spe clave Cereus sebum le ie ake a al Ee Se ne ri 7, 336, 360. 75 

LINC Rare Sot etic eet on Oe ence nel ae Si el ey Nr SSL 67, 686, 881. 58 
JES SOI CHUNG Fe) re MRC ease lg ge SNe ne ce ee oh Teer ent Ta SiGe ees 17, 705, 269. 94 

xem Cb UTES Smee ae as Sy Seve ee aU nee Sen ie ales 85, 392, 151. 52 


(Gaceta Oficial, Habana, June 28, 1929.) 
65434—29—Bull. 9——7 
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GUATEMALA 


MortGaGE LOANS.—It was stated by the Minister of Promotion 
in a report of the activities of that department during the year 1929, 
submitted to the National Legislative Assembly on April 22, 1929, 
that mortgage loans totaling 18,985,313 quetzales had been issued 
during that year in Guatemala. Of the 7,517 properties mortgaged, 
4,673 were urban and 2,844 rural, the amount of the loans being 
9,148,339.05 and 9,836,974.85 quetzales, respectively. These figures 
represent an increase in credit of more than 10,000,000 quetzales 
over that of four years ago, but the increase both in number of mort- 
gages and amount loaned has been distributed evenly through the 
years and according to the Minister of Promotion is entirely in 
accordance with the growing wealth of the Republic. Tabulated 
according to years the figures are as follows: 











Year | Pee Secorounaty Oi 
| mortgaged mortgages 
| Quetzales 
ODA er hess AO Un a UR EPL arene ea NS | 5,420 | 8, 882, 047 
TO ea Re SUNY mune See ee a See eee | 6,154 | 10, 264, 296 
12 Gace tk Sak Be Sed ae i Ts Pe in oe oy el eal | 6,409 | 11, 486, 826 
ANN ie ee es ree le eae ay Eye ae iS a eae ek er a ee 7, 600 15, 018, 937 
1 0 NS ieee fae aoe es Fo IE, Cl a Ree, Se nn et eee | Oy DM 18, 985, 313 
| 








(El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, May 15, 1929.) 
HONDURAS 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 1929-30.—On June 26, 1929, the 
Congress approved the national budget for the ensuing year, basing 
it on an estimated income of 13,101,922.78 pesos. This law goes 
into effect on August 1, 1929. The appropriations were assigned to 
the various Government departments in the following amounts: 


Pesos 
De pancumenmtsol Gove rma cm ee ee ee ee eee 1, 741, 100. 07 
Depanrtmentyot Justice: === == reer see eee ee ee a eee 370, 500. 00 
Departmenttofs Heal Gina. & hasan ee ees See ee ee ee 285, 000. 00 
Department of Horeignukela tion's sey 343, 485. 61 
Deparimentroheeublice Guc atl ome meres ee eae ee 983, 415. 72 
Department of Promotion, Public Works and Labor____------- 3, 903, 504. 00 
IDGopTTa Ge \Weye bye Neh Ayo a= Seo Se oS Se See eee 1, 607, 059. 16 
Department of Lreasuby, =. 2 == sso ee ee a eee 1, 202, 119. 80 
MepantmentvofPulolies © re cite ee eae ere ree 2, 665, 738. 42 


13, 101, 922. 78 
(Boletin Legislativo, Tegucigalpa, June 26, 1929.) 
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MEXICO 


BANK RESERVES.—The Minister of Finance has ruled that, begin- 
ning August 1, bank reserves prescribed by law as guarantee for sight 
and 30-day notice savings accounts shall henceforth be constituted 
by Mexican silver coins in current usage. 

Under the general law governing credit institutions and banking 
establishments, the proportion of reserves to deposits may vary from 
20 to 33 per cent as economic and financial conditions, in the opinion 
of the National Banking Commission, warrant, and the choice of 
metal depend upon the state of the market, as viewed by the Finance 
Minister. (HI Universal, Mexico City, July 6, 1929.) 

AMERICAN BRANCH BANK.—The National City Bank of New York 
will shortly open a branch in Mexico City. (HI Universal, Mexico 
City, July 4, 1929.) 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION couRSE.—The first lecture for 1929 of 
the course given annually under the auspices of the Popular Lec- 
ture Institute of Buenos Aires was held before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience on May 17, 1929. Dr. Carlos Ibarguren, president of 
the institute, formally opened the session after which Dr. Bernardo 
A. Houssay, member of the Medical Academy, professor of physiology 
in the School of Medicine, and director of the Institute of Physiology 
of Buenos Aires, spoke on the future of science in Argentina. Subse- 
quent lectures, to be given once a week until October 4, include 
studies in folklore, international relations, government, ornithology, 
economics, city planning, agriculture, medicine, and sociology. Pre- 
sented by prominent Argentine lawyers, writers, scientists, and 
scholars, these lectures form another important contribution of the 
Popular Lecture Institute to the people of Buenos Aires, the present 
year being the fifteenth since the organization of this university 
extension association. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 5, 16, 17, and 
18, 1929.) 

JOURNALISTS’ SOCIETY ASSISTS IN POPULAR EDUCATION.—At the 
present time the Journalists’ Society of Mendoza is carrying on an 
active program for popular education. Not only does it maintain a 
public library and free clinics, but it has recently established free 
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night schools for vocational training. In these are offered elementary 
courses consisting of mathematics, reading, writing, and grammar for 
illiterates and persons who have had only a small amount of schooling, 
and vocational courses in which stenography, bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, drawing, telegraphy, commerce, tailoring, and carpentry are 
taught those having a more complete elementary training. The 
society also sponsors a cultural extension course in which lectures 
and accompanying laboratory classes are offered in hygiene, natural 
and applied sciences, history, and geography. (Boletin del Museo 
Social Argentino, Buenos Aires, May, 1929.) 

Girt To ‘‘Unirep States scHoou.’’—According to press reports the 
‘‘United States” primary school of Buenos Aires has recently received 
150 albums with photographs, a gift from North American school 
children. 


BRAZIL 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION.—At its meetings held last winter in 
Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
working with the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations decided to appoint a representative in each 
of the Brazilian States to cooperate with the work of the committee 
in the capital, and it is hoped that in the future this organization will 
be expanded to include cooperating committees in each of the States. 
(La Coopération Intellectuelle, Paris, April 15, 1929.) 

CouRSES FOR TEACHERS.—A large number of teachers are attending 
the course given under the auspices of the physical education and 
hygiene section of the Brazilian Association of Education by one of 
the teachers of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

SUMMER SCHOOL.—Twelve teachers and students left New York 
on June 29 to attend the short summer session given for foreigners ai 
Rio de Janeiro under the auspices of the Brazil Research Institute. 
The courses, which are to be given in English, will include lectures on 
geography, history, and the political, economic, and social develop- 
ment of Brazil. A course conducted in French will deal with tropical 
biology. Sight-seeing trips and visits to schools are being arranged 
for the afternoons. 

Arrangements for this tour were made with the Institute of Inter- 
national Education of New York City by Dr. Delgado de Carvalho, 
who, BULLETIN readers will remember, lectured in the United States 
in the spring. 

NatIionaL Epucation CoNFERENCE.—A report from the American 
Consul at Sao Paulo deals with the plans that are being made for 
holding the Third National Educational Conference in that city 
during the week beginning September 7. The program will devote 
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special attention to the matter of secondary education, although the 
question of promoting vocational, primary, and sanitary education 
will also be taken up. (Report from the American Consul, Sao Paulo, 
May 15, 1929.) 


CHILE 


NEW PRIMARY EDUCATION REGULATIONS.—A recent decree giving 
greater unity to primary instruction provides for three grades of 
schools with courses of two years each, with annexed kindergartens, 
and authorized experimental schools of the Montessori, Froebel, and 
Decroly type, or courses in agriculture, home economics, classes for 
supernormal, subnormal, mentally handicapped and deficient chil- 
dren, and reform schools. Children must be between 4 and 6 years 
of age to enter the kindergartens and between 6 and 15 to attend the 
primary course. In any community where there are 20 children of 
school age the State is obliged to establish a school having at least a 
2-year course, and in thinly settled districts itinerant and temporary 
schools are to be created. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, April 9, 1929.) 

VACATION COURSES.—Seventy-eight teachers, selected from 200 
candidates, attended courses for experimental classes given during 
the month of February and the first part of March in the José Abe- 
lardo Nunez Normal School of Santiago. The following courses were 
given: Educational psychology, statistics, the Decroly system, mental 
measurements, education of the abnormal pupil, the Dalton School 
system, and curriculum planning. In the city of Iquique 180 teachers 
attended courses in the following subjects: Psychology, education, 
methods, the Decroly system, drawing, modeling, as well as lectures 
on biology, child care, civics, and music. (Revista de Educacién, 
Santiago, April, 1929.) 

LARGE BEQUESTS TO PHILANTHROPY.—dee page 963. 


COSTA RICA 


ScHooL notEs.—The recent message of the President of Costa 
Rica speaks of the practical trend which has been given during the 
past school year to primary and secondary education, by stressing 
courses in hygiene, agriculture, sewing, and manual training. Appro- 
priations were made to the school boards for the construction and 
repairing of school buildings. 

Five teachers brought from Switzerland have introduced the latest 
educational theories in the teaching of mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, natural sciences, geology, and astronomy in the Lyceum 
of Costa Rica and the Secondary School for Girls, where extra curricu- 
lum courses for adults in general and especially for teachers are being 
offered. The need of national reforestation has been the subject of 
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talks given in the rural schools throughout the country, and treés 
have been given to the pupils to plant. (Mensaje del Presidente, 
May 19, 1929.) 

CUBA 


GROWTH IN UNIVERSITY REGISTRATION.—During the last academic 
year registrations at the University of Habana numbered 5,272, the 
highest figure yet reached in the history of the institution. (Diario 
de la Marina, Habana, June 11, 1929.) 

CUBAN ACADEMY RECEIVES OFFICIAL RECOGNITION.—The Minister 
of Public Instruction has accorded official status to the Cuban 
Academy, correspondent of the Royal Spanish Academy. (Diario 
de la Marina, Habana, June 16, 1929.) 

History OF THE UNIVERSITY.—Dr. Juan M. Dihigo has written an 
elaborate Historia Sintética de la Universidad de Habana from the 
year of foundation, 1728, to the present time. Two noteworthy 
features of the work are a list of all the theses presented by graduates 
and a bibliography of writings concerning the institution since 1730. 
(Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 2, 1929.) 

DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—Physical education in 
the schools of Cuba is being actively developed by the Department 
of Public Instruction, and this year summer vacation courses have 
been opened in all important towns. 





ECUADOR 


PRIZES TO THE STUDENTS OF MEDICINE.—On May 24 the prizes 
offered by Sefior don Roberto Levi to the students of the College of 
Medicine of the Central University at Quito were awarded, the best 
papers being those on Tuberculosis in Quito: Causes of increase and 
Means of Control, and on Child Welfare in Ecuador. These prizes 
are offered with a view to stimulating an interest in the social and 
health problems of the country. (1 Comercio, Quito, May 25, 1929.) 

NEw COURSES FOR WOMEN.—The Industrial School for Women 
has initiated certain new courses for women. One is in typewriting, 
while the others are in the domestic arts, garment cutting and sewing, 
machine embroidery, drawing and lace making by hand, this last 
being a fast disappearing art. (1 Comercio, Quito, May 26, 1929.) 

A MUSEUM OF ART.—On May 25, 1929, the collection of paintings 
and sculptures forming the nucleus of a national museum of art was 
opened to the public, in halls set aside for the purpose in the presi- 
dential palace at Quito. The collection includes many ancient and 
valuable paintings of colonial times, as well as examples of sculpture. 
The opening commemorated the one hundred and seventh anniversary 
of the famous battle of Pichincha. (El Comercio, Quito, May 25, 
1929.) 
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HAITI 


INDUSTRIAL scHOOoLS.—Work was begun during May on the con- 
struction of two industrial schools in Port au Prince, one on Cathedral 
Square and the other on St. Anne Square. 

The first building, which will consist of a well-ventilated and 
lighted basement and two floors, will be constructed with cement 
blocks and hard native stone laid in cement mortar. All wood will 
be treated to prevent the ravages of termites. 

The building will have a capacity of 1,200 pupils and will be divided 
into two sections, one for girls and the other for boys, completely 
separated. Each separate section will consist of five classrooms, 
office for the principal of the school, and a dispensary on the first 
floor, and six classrooms and a library on the second floor. The 
basement will provide four large workshops for the boys’ school. 

The school on St. Anne Square will also be a 2-story building and 
will have a capacity of 750 pupils. The first floor will provide two 
large workshops, two of medium size and one small one, on one side 
of the building; two classrooms, a dispensary, library, and storeroom 
on the other side. On the second floor will be a large drafting room 
and 11 other classrooms. (Monthly Bulletin, published by office of 
Financial Adviser-General Receiver, Port au Prince, May, 1929.) 


HONDURAS 


EpucaTionaL activiry—The Normal School in Tegucigalpa, 
until recently coeducational, has been divided, the normal classes for 
men now being held in Comayaguela. A new building for the latter 
is projected, as it is impossible to accommodate all the applicants for 
admission at present. The normal school for women is showing 
great progress and has recently undertaken such activities as a junior 
Red Cross society, a society for the care of children, a society for the 
protection of animals and plants, and the establishment of a ‘“‘School 
Republic.” Work in practical civics is also being carried on most 
successfully in the primary schools, and has awakened in the pupils a 
real interest in citizenship. (El Cronista, Tegucigalpa, May 25, 27, 
June 19, and July 2, 1929; Tegucigalpa, June 9, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


ScHOOL activiry.—The Ministry of Education is preparing to put 
into effect new plans for the school year for the purpose of meeting 
certain definite needs and eliminating waste. With this in view, the 
Minister of Education issued a circular to the school inspectors on 
June 3, 1929, in which he instructed them to make provision for 
having only the first four primary grades taught in all the public 
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schools as well as in the private schools recognized by the Govern- 
ment. The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades will be taught in certain 
higher schools which will be opened. The Minister of Education 
will start a rural school wherever the attendance of at least 25 pupils 
is assured. 

The principal of the Christian Brothers’ school, which has a 
capacity of 600 pupils, has come to an agreement with the educational 
authorities by which the Instituto Pedagégico of this brotherhood 
will be recognized. This school offers courses in secondary subjects, 
including physics, chemistry, biology, and commercial work. 

The students of the law school of Managua have opened free night 
classes for workmen and poor children in that city. 

On June 4, the President of the Republic signed a decree setting 
the last Sunday of June for the annual celebration of Arbor Day in 
the schools throughout the country. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and municipal authorities cooperated with the schools on this occasion. 
The choice of trees for planting was to be made according to their 
value for fruit, timber, or ornamentation, and the privilege of plant- 
ing a tree was conferred on pupils as a reward of merit. The pupils 
of the Leon schools have already planted many trees, which they 
will care for. The chamber of commerce of that city has offered a 
prize to the pupil whose tree is in the best condition at the end of 
three months, and another to the one whose tree is most flourishing 
at the next Arbor Day celebration. (Hl Comercio, Managua, May 
21, 25, and 26, June 4, 5, and 19, 1929; La Tribuna, Managua, June 
4, 1929.) 

PANAMA 


ScHOOL sTATISTICS.—On May 2, the first day of the 1929-30 school 
term, 9,043 pupils enrolled in the 15 public primary schools in Panama 
City and 1,518 in the secondary schools. (Star and Herald, Panama, 
May 4, 1929. 

SALVADOR 


Councit or Epucation.—By decree of May 8 the Executive has 
organized the Council of Education referred to in the governmental 
decree of April 23, with the following personnel: 

President, Dr. Eduardo Alvarez; chief of first section, Seftor don 
Francisco Moran; chief of second section, Sefor don Nicolas J. Bran; 
chief of third section, Sefior don Jestis L. Palencia; inspector of sec- 
ondary teaching, Sefior don Salvador Calderén Ramirez; secretary, 
Senor Don Francisco Espinosa. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, May 
10, 1929.) 

ENROLLMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS.—With the purpose of 
making a careful selection of personnel and conducing to the success of 
secondary education, the council of public education has provided for 
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the enrollment of high-school teachers in a special register, and after 
January 1, 1930, no one not inscribed in the register will be accepted 
as a teacher in any high school. Teachers desiring to enroll are to 
present themselves with their testimonials. Foreign degrees or docu- 
ments must be previously authenticated. (Diario del Salvador, San 
Salvador, May 25, 1929.) 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY.—The members of the Anti-Illt- 
eracy Mission which is carrying on its work in the country under the 
direction of the council of public education have succeeded in forming 
four antiilliteracy groups with 254 pupils. The reason that the 
mission has not had larger success is that the country people are work- 
ing in the fields and can be brought together only with great difficulty. 
The work will have a much larger sphere of action in the coming 
months when the Ministry of Education appoints special teachers 
and sends them to places where the influence of the school has not 
yet penetrated. 

In the Department of San Miguel a number of planters who are 
interested in the education of their employees have established schools 
on their property. The teaching is elementary and is confined to 
subjects on the official curriculum. Funds for paying the teacher, 
building, light, etc., are furnished by the individual planters. (Diario 
del Salvador, San Salvador, May 19, 22, and 24, 1929.) 

TEACHERS TO STUDY ABROAD.—The Government has appointed 
three more teachers to go to Chile for the purpose of studying with 
the other teachers already sent by the Government. (Diario del 
Salvador, San Salvador, May 22, 1929.) 

ScHooL NAMED AFTER Costa Rica.—The “Republic of Costa 
Rica”’ School was recently opened in San Salvador by the President 
of the Republic, in the presence of many high educational and diplo- 
matic officials. There is already a school in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
bearing the name of Salvador. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, May 
1, 1929.) 

UNITED STATES 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION BETWEEN Mexico AND UNITED 
Srates.—A group of 10 prominent citizens of California form the 
committee of organization of the new Inter-America Foundation, 
whose purpose is to develop cultural relations between Mexico and 
southern California. This foundation, whose seat will be in Clare- 
mont, is to give greater scope to the excellent work which has been 
done in the past years by the Claremont colleges in promoting greater 
good will between the two Nations. Plans are being made to arrange 
for exchange professors for summer school work between the National 
University of Mexico and California Colleges, scholarships in the 
United States for Mexican students during the regular college year, 
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and cooperation with preparatory and high schools which are attended 
by Mexican students preparing to enter colleges in the United States. 
Mr. James H. Batten, executive secretary of the foundation, is spend- 
ing some time in Mexico consulting with educational officials relative 
to the future work of the new organization. 


URUGUAY 


THE LIBRARY OF THE CoLLEGE OF Law.—The following information 

concerning the library of the College of Law and Social Sciences of 
the National University, Montevideo, has been received from its 
librarian. This library was originally a part of the university library, 
founded in 1885, but later its growing importance made it necessary 
to establish 1t as a separate institution. In 1911 it was moved to a 
modern building constructed for the school of law. To-day it con- 
tains an excellent collection of 56,000 volumes. It is supported by an 
annual appropriation of 12,000 pesos, 3,000 pesos of which are for the 
purchase of new books, subscriptions to magazines, and binding of 
‘books. The library is already catalogued by authors, and a card 
catalogue by subjects is now in preparation. Later a general index 
will be published periodically. The reading rooms for the use of 
teachers and students are large and comfortable. 

A recent law which provides for the establishment of new courses 
and research seminars in the law school will necessitate a larger Income 
for this library in order to meet the demands upon it. At present it is 
devoting its efforts to gathering a complete list of Uruguayan works 
on law. 

NEw UNIVERSITY BUILDING.—The National Council of Adminis- 
tration has been authorized by the Legislative Assembly to expend 
600,000 pesos in the construction of a building for the College of 
Architecture and National Museum of Fine Arts. Only architects 
graduated from the National University or approved by it may par- 
ticipate in the competition for plans. Construction will be awarded 
by public bid. The architectural bureau of the Ministry of Public 
Works, acting with an honorary committee composed of the dean 
and another representative of the School of Architecture, the president 
of the Architects’ Society, the director of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the director or another representative from the Bureau of Archi- 
tecture, will be in charge of the selection of the site, the choice of 
plans, and the awarding of the contract, afterwards supervising 
construction. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, May 29, 1929.) 

NEW STUDENT FEDERATION.—On April 26, 1929, the Federation 
of University Students was founded by delegates from the Uruguayan 
students’ organizations of the schools of medicine, pharmacy, agri- 
culture, law, engineering, notarial studies, and night courses in the 
Cultural Lyceum. (EI Estudiante Libre, Montevideo, April, 1929.) 
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VENEZUELA 


ScHoou statistics.—According to the recent presidential message 
Venezuela has 1,860 public primary schools in charge of 2,369 teachers. 
There are 18 public secondary schools in charge of 150 teachers. 
The enrollment in both public and private primary schools is 111,939, 
and in the secondary schools it is 1,107. During the last school year 
the Government spent about 552,000 bolivars in scholarships in the 
secondary schools. (Mensaje del Presidente, Caracas, 1929.) 
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BOLIVIA 


VACCINATION CAMPAIGN.—The national health authorities have 
undertaken strict measures to overcome the spread of smallpox. 
For that purpose the country has been divided into nine zones, each 
in charge of a doctor and enough assistants to cover the territory 
and vaccinate the inhabitants within a period of two months. Com- 
plete records of the number of persons vaccinated must be sent to 
the general board of health every two weeks, and any case of small- 
pox must be reported by telegraph. Special attention must be given 
to schools, places of employment, etc. (Hl Diario, La Paz, June 6, 
1929.) 

BRAZIL 


NationaL ACADEMY OF MepicINE.—On June 30, 1929, the Na- 
tional Academy of Medicine celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation. On this occasion five medical congresses were held 
at Rio de Janeiro, from June 30 to July 7, as follows: Fourth Pan 
American Congress of Hygiene, Second Pan American Congress of 
Tuberculosis, Tenth Brazilian Medical Congress, First Brazilian 
Congress of Eugenics, and the Third Brazilian Congress of Neurology. 
The sessions of these congresses as well as the celebration of the 
academy’s centenary were attended by many distinguished Latin 
American and European scientists. (Jornal do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 22, 1929.) 


CHILE 


LARGE BEQUEST TO PHILANTHROFY.—One of Valparaiso’s most 
distinguished citizens, Don Carlos Van Buren, died on April 25. 
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Connected on his father’s side with the family of President Van Buren, 
of the United States, by his mother he was descended from a well- 
known Chilean family. At a very early age he entered the employ 
of the Edwards Bank of Valparaiso and 40 years later he had become 
its president. At the time of his death he was connected with many 
financial and commercial institutions. He devoted much of his time 
and wealth to helping the poor, and always took special interest in 
those institutions for the relief of disease or the encouragement of 
better, more healthful ways of living. In his will he has continued 
this interest, having made such a distribution as will benefit humanity 
in many ways and hold his name in grateful remembrance. Besides 
bequests to his relatives, friends, and to his family servants, much 
of his wealth is to be distributed in varying amounts among the 
charitable and educational institutions of Valparaiso and Copiapo, 
his native town. He also left bequests to several clubs. 

A fund of 250,000 pesos is provided for the establishment of an 
institution, to be named for his mother, where mothers shall be taught 
the proper care and feeding of children, tending to overcome the 
present great mortality among small children; this fund is subject to 
the condition that the Government shall within two years after his 
death take over the work and provide for its support. A fund of 
600,000 pesos provides for founding a school for nurses in connection 
with the Hospital of San Juan de Dios, to be based on similar institu- 
tions in the United States. A sum of 30,000 pesos is to establish a 
naval museum. Two funds of 50,000 pesos each are provided for 
investing in bonds, the income of which shall establish prizes to be 
awarded in annual competition, one for the best work of art and the 
other for the best literary work. A fund of 250,000 pesos is provided 
for the establishment of an eye clinic in Valparaiso. This is subject 
to the condition that the Government will subscribe a similar amount 
within two years of his death, otherwise the fund will not be available. 
Besides the above bequests and provisions, the will establishes three 
foundations of 300,000 pesos each to be used for building and main- 
taining the the following welfare institutions: The first named for his 
mother, under the administration of his closest friends provides for 
building ‘‘healthful and happy” living quarters for the poor. This 
work is to begin in Valparaiso, being continued later, if necessary, in 
Vina del Mar and other places. The second foundation, also named 
for his mother, provides for the establishment, under the administra- 
tion of his friends, of an institution where young girls may be cared 
for and taught to support themselves. The third foundation provides 
for the establishment of a similar institution for boys, with the con- 
dition that the Government will assume the care of it and provide an 
equal sum toward it, within two years after his death. (HI Mercurio, 
Santiago, April 26, 1929; El Mercurio, Valparaiso, May 1, 1929.) 
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COSTA RICA 


TEACHERS’ HEALTH CERTIFICATE.—In order to better safeguard the 
health of Costa Rican school children, President Gonzdlez Viquez 
issued a decree on March 24, 1929, providing that every teacher or 
professor in active service present a health certificate to the author- 
ities certifying that he is not suffering from any contagious disease 
or one which incapacitates him for his work. Such certificates are 
to be given free of charge by the various public health offices or regular 
physicians, and shall be renewed annually or more often if there is 
good reason on the part of the school authorities to suspect that 
the teacher is suffering ill health. No teacher or professor who does 
not present a health certificate shall receive an appointment. (La 
Gaceta, San Jose, March 26, 1929.) 


CUBA 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—Good progress is reported in 
the campaign being waged against tuberculosis at the dispensaries 
maintained in the interior of the country by the Patronato Contra la 
Tisis. The cost of the work is met by the proceeds of a special tax, 
which amounted to nearly a quarter of a million dollars during the 
first five months of this year. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, June 
8, 1929.) 

NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL EXHIBITION.—An exhibit of the work 
done by the first, second, and third year classes at the nurse training 
school of the Nationa] Hospital was opened in June. (Diario de la 
Marina, Habana, June 14, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


CHILD WELFARE socIETy.—Information has been received through 
official sources that a number of persons interested in child welfare 
recently met in Guatemala City and organized a society to carry on 
such work throughout the country. Its program of action as outlined 
in its constitution, approved by the Government on February 20, 1929, 
is In part as follows: 


Creation and maintenance of mothers’ homes and day nurseries for children 
under 6 years of age whose mothers are employed; establishment of milk stations 
and nurseries for children less than 2 years of age in suitable and convenient 
places; maintenance of clinics where mothers and children may receive free 
treatment; collection of statistics on infant mortality and its contributing causes; 
creation and maintenance of children’s hospital; distribution of educational mate- 
rial on hygiene and child care; establishment of school of nursing and social 
visitors; establishment of children’s libraries, parks, and playgrounds; provision 
of more effective protection to abandoned mothers and children and extension of 
influence toward enactment of legislation to benefit working mothers. 


The society will be directed by a committee of nine members, one of 
whom is to be the physician in charge, and its expenditures met by 
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voluntary contributions and appropriations made by the Government. 
(El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, April 8, 1929.) 

NEw CHAIR OF HYGIENE.—On April 4, 1929, a decree was issued by 
President Chacén creating a chair of public hygiene in the School of 
Meaicine in Guatemala City. According to the provisions of the 
decree the program of studies will be decided by the school, although 
recommendations are to be made by the General Bureau of Public 
Health. This course will be entirely separate from the regular course 
in hygiene. (El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, April 10, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


REDUCTION IN cOosT OF LIvING.—The National Public Health 
Department is meeting with success in its active campaign to reduce 
the price of meat in the Federal District. Among the measures 
which have contributed to the decline in market prices were a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in transportation charges and lowered sanitary 
inspection fees. (HI Universal, Mexico City, June 16, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


ScHOOL FoR NuRSES.—The Board of Social Welfare inaugurated a 
school for nurses on June 1, located next to the General Hospital in 
Managua. A thorough course in theory and practice is given under 
the instruction of the best physicians in the country. The Board of 
Social Welfare of Managua awards 10 scholarships, consisting of 
instruction, board, and 10 cordobas a month. Other towns, munici- 
palities, or private persons may establish similar scholarships in the 
school. Applicants for admission are required to be between 16 and 
32 years of age, to have finished the course of primary instruction, and 
to present a certificate of good conduct. The school will also give 
courses in home nursing where women, especially mothers, may learn 
the principles of care of the sick and the proper feeding of children. 
(EL Comercio, May 28, 1929, and La Tribuna, Managua, May 27, 
1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


Deatu oF Dr. Jost Leén SuArez.—It was with deep regret that 
the Pan American Union learned of the death of Dr. José Leén Su4rez, 
eminent Argentine internationalist, jurist, historian, journalist, and 
educator. Dr. José Léon Suarez was intimately acquainted with the 
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problems of the American continent and everywhere enjoyed the 
reputation of an authority on such matters. At the time of his death 
he was an honorary member of many national and foreign intellectual 
societies and had the distinction of having been decorated on numerous 
occasions by the chief magistrate of a foreign nation. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, July 8, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF Botfvar.—Preparations have al- 
ready been begun in Venezuela for the commemoration on December 
17, 1930, of the first centenary of the death of the great liberator. 
Nor have the other American Republics which owe their independence 
to this patriot failed to make known their desire to participate in the 
ceremonies held in his honor. Ecuador, for example, has already 
asked and received a place in the principal nave of the National 
Pantheon to the left of the tomb of Bolivar for the ceremony of the 
unveiling of the plaque symbolic of the gratitude of the Venezuelan 
people to the father of their country, and Colombia has begun making 
arrangments for the reproduction of the famous Tenerani statue of 
Bolivar in bronze, representing the great patriot in all the sadness of 
his last days, to give Venezuela on this occasion. The original statue 
was made as a gift to Colombia by General Paris. (Gaceta Oficial de 
los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, Caracas, June 21, 1929; El Universal, 
Caracas, May 22, 1929.) 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO JULY 15, 1929 














Subject Date Author 
BRAZIL 
1929 

Manufacture and sale of canned fruits and vegetables in Per- | May 11 | H. Livingston Hartley, vice 

nambuco. consul at Pernambuco. 
Coffee shipments from Pernambuco, quarter ended Dec. 28, | May 14 Do. 

1928. 
Reorganization of match corporation__------------------------ May 15 Do. 
ginewehotelsmebaranan sense ae Sree eee eens May 16 Cake Cameron, consul at Sao 

aulo. 
Law No. 2683 of Apr. 23, 1929, has created a roads institute -.-.| May 21 Do. 
Notes on the railways of Brazi]__.____------------------------ May 23] Claude I. Dawson, consul 
general at Rio de Janeiro. 

Contract for water drainage in Sao Paulo______--------------- May 25 | C. R. Cameron. 
Proposed construction of 175 miles of concrete road in Parana_| May 30 0. 
Industrial and public works development_---.---.------------ May 31 Claude I. Dawson. 
Brazilian rice production and trade_____---------------------- June 5 
Progress in Espirito Santo during period of administration of | June 6] R. J. “Clee, vice consul at 

the present governor. Victoria. 
Stale aud HUTS appropriations for roads, for the year 1929, | June 8 | C. R. Cameron. 

ao Paulo. 
Parana to inspect agricultural export products_-_-------------- en Onna Do. 
Colonization and immigration in Victoria___------------------ June 10 | R.J. Clarke. 
Rio coffee exports during May, 1929, and market conditions_--| June 11 | Claude I. Dawson. 
Opportunity of a 10-cent store in Pernambuco_-__-------------- June 12 | H. Livingston Hartley. 
Threatened congestion of freight movement at Santos_-_------- June 18 Hired D. Fisher, consul at 
antos. 
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Reports received to July 15, 1929—Continued 





Subject 





Street paving in Iquique 


COLOMBIA 


Landslides interrupt tratfic on highway between Armenia and | 
Ibague. 
Municipal public utilities of Medellin 


CUBA 
Annual report of the Matanzas district for year 1928 


Review of the Santiago de Cuba consular district, quarter 
ended Mar. 31, 1929. 
Termination of the 1928-29 sugar crop in Cuba-_--------------- 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Report of the customs receivership for 1928 


ECUADOR 


Regulation for baggage of travelers by airship, decree issued 
Mar. 20, 1929, Official Register, May 1. 


HAITI 
| 
Report on economics and agricultural conditions in northern 

Haiti. 


Financial statement for month ending May 31, 1929_-_--------| 
HONDURAS 


Opportunity for investment in a brewery in Tegucigalpa 


Telephone and telegraph system of Honduras 
Annual report on commerce and industries for year 1928_------ 


MEXICO 


Construction in Monterrey; building, street paving, and high- | 
ways. 

Census to be taken in Mexico on May 15, 1930, will cover not 
only population, but agriculture, stock raising, and in- 
dustries. 





NICARAGUA 


Report of the activities of the sanitary department for April, 
1929. 
PANAMA | 

Road building in the Republic of Panama 


SALVADOR | 


Transportation costs in Salvador 


Factory for the manufacture of straw hats 
The market for sporting goods 
Salvadoran customs tariff changes on athletic goods 
Shortage of rice and maize crops 


URUGUAY 


Importation of fresh fruits into Uruguay 
Building and paving work in Montevideo-_-_------------------- 
VENEZUELA 


Review of commerce and industries of Maracaibo district, 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1929. 


The Venezuela Government takes over match factory pre- | 


viously run by an English company. 





Date 


1929 
June 


May 


June 


Apr. 
June 


June 


| June 


May 


| May 


June 


June 


June 
May 


June 


| June 


May 


June 


12 


29 
11 


20 


21 


27 


10 
18 


14 





Author 


Stephen C. Worster, vice 


consul at Iquique. 


William E. Chapman, consul 
at Cali. 

Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at 
Medellin. 


Warren C. Stewart, vice consu 
at Matanzas. 

Edward T. Nathan, consul a 
Santiago de Cuba. 

L. J. Kenna, consul general at 
Habana. 


Legation, Santo Domingo. 


Legation. 


Corey F. Wood, vice consul at 
Cape Haitien. 


Legation. 
Geo. P. Shaw, consul at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 


William E. Copley, consul at 
Monterrey. 

William Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Mexico City. 


Samuel J. Fletcher, consul 
Bluefields. 


H. D. Myers, vice consul 
Panama City. 


A. E. Carlton, consul in 


charge, San Salvador. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


C. Carrigan, consul general 
Montevideo. 
Do. 


Jay Walker, vice consul 
Maracaibo. 
J. Wadsworth, vice consul 


Caracas. 
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N August 22, 1929, His Excellency Dr. Ernesto Argueta 

presented to President Hoover at the White House his 

letters of credence as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of Honduras near the Government of the United 
States. 

On this notable occasion the President and the distinguished 
Honduran diplomat expressed their cordial satisfaction in the strong 
ties of friendship happily existing between the two countries. Doctor 
Argueta said in part: 


. The reconciliation of the Honduran family with consequent social stability, 
the free exercise of the right of suffrage, the submission of political parties to the 
will of the majority, the peaceful transmission of the executive power, the con- 
solidation and progressive extinction of our internal and foreign financial obliga- 
tions with the resulting restoration of our credit, the decided encouragement 
given popular education, the development of a comprehensive plan of road 
building, and the growth in national revenues, together with their honest adminis- 
tration, are facts which prove that we are forging a real nationality with a structure 
and characteristics of its own... . 

The peoples of the Western Hemisphere, although of different origin, are none 
the less so closely bound to one another by a community of interests and aspirations 
that it is safe to say that they are all evolving toward a common destiny. To 
you is reserved the glory of cementing between them ties of affection so strong 
and close as to render more and more effective the continental solidarity based on 
respect for the rights of all States and the recognition of their absolute juridical 
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equality. Therefore your presence at the head of this great Nation, which is 
to-day the center of world financial, political, and trade activities, recalls to us 
those memorable days in which international justice found its most striking 
expression in your noble and never-to-be-forgotten compatriot, the illustrious 
Mr. Cleveland. ... 

The President in reply extended a cordial welcome to the new 
representative of Honduras and added: 

It was most gratifying to every friend of your country to learn of the peaceful 
and constitutional solution of the political questions with which the voters of 
your country had to deal in last year’s elections. The orderly manner in which 
these questions were solved not only reflected credit upon the Government and 
the people of Honduras but was an encouragement to all who have at heart the 
progress of republican government in the American nations. 

The distinguished diplomat, physician, and author, now Minister 
of Honduras in Washington, was born in the city of Juticalpa, 
Department of Olancho. After finishing his elementary and second- 
ary studies he entered the University of Guatemala, from which he 
was graduated at the age of 23 with the degree of doctor of medicine 
and surgery. This profession he has practiced for many years with 
great success. While still an undergraduate he had the honor of 
representing his university in the Third Central American Student 
Congress held in Nicaragua in 1903. 

In the course of his career Doctor Argueta has held various profes- 
sorships in the Central University of Tegucigalpa, and has been 
prominent in journalism as director or editor of several periodicals, 
including La Regeneracién, El Combate, Patria, and Bandera Roja. 
He has also served as member of the board of directors of the School 
of Medicine and Surgery of Honduras, president of La Juventud 
Médica, charter member of the Superior Council of Public Health, 
president of the Federal League of Central American Students, 
president of La Regeneracién, president of the Central Unionist Com- 
mittee in 1917, and founder of the Commissions for National Progress, 
now established throughout Honduras. 

Doctor Argueta’s ability has also found expression in the author- 
ship of several pamphlets, some scientific and others of a political or 
administrative nature. Olancho y su Progreso is perhaps his out- 
standing work, best revealing his talents as a statesman through the 
lofty ideas there expressed regarding the most effective means for 
improving the lot of nations through the recognition and safeguard- 
ing of their rights. The new minister is a member of several learned 
societies, including the Scientific and Literary Academy of Honduras, 
the Ateneos of Honduras, Salvador, and Guatemala, and the Inter- 
national Geographical and Historical Society of Paris. It should be 
added that the Honduran sanitary code now in force is his work. 
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So much with regard to his intellectual achievements and distinc- 
tions. In the field of public service Doctor Argueta has filled posts 
ranging from mayor of the capital to Secretary of Public Instruction, 
deputy in the National Constitutional Assembly of 1908, president 
of the International Central American Office, and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Honduras in Guatemala. In all these posts he left the 
imprint of his patriotism and talent. During the last political 
campaign, Doctor Argueta was the most important political leader 
after Dr. Vicente Mejia Colindres, now President of Honduras. 

The BuLLeTIN of the Pan American Union takes pleasure in welcom- 
ing the new diplomatic representative of Honduras in the United 
States, at the same time wishing him success in his mission and a 
pleasant residence in Washington. 














By Frances R. Grant 


Vice President, Roerich Museum, New York 


HERE are certain moments in the artistic history of countries 

when the elements of their culture seem to be arraying them- 

selves into a definite future design. To the observer such 
moments are perhaps the most vivid and unforgetable—the most 
fraught with possibilities and interest. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that my recent artistic mission to 
South America has made me so profoundly enthusiastic, so thoroughly 
convinced of the united cultural destiny of the two Americas. I have 
been left with the impression that a splendid fire is being kindled and 
that already one may sense an artistic movement of dynamic pro- 
portions. And there is no greater gratification than this—the 
discovery of a creative unrest which will yield its eventual harvest, 
the ‘‘adventure of a soul among masterpieces,” as Anatole France has 
called it. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to say something of the mission 
which took me to South America. Since their foundation the Roerich 
Museum of New York and its affiliated institutions have aimed to 
serve the cause of better human relations through artistic and cultural 
understanding—an aim superbly exemplified by the achievements of 
Nicholas Roerich. It is this purpose that has inspired the institutions 
to sponsor the Roerich Central Asiatic Expedition and numerous other 
international artistic quests, which have brought gratifying and 
vindicating results. Believing that the relations of North and South 
America must be interwoven with mutual cultural appreciation and 
that the lasting friendship of the two continents can be cemented by 
artistic intercourse, the trustees of the Roerich Museum delegated me 
to visit South America, with the hope of inaugurating a project of 
cultural interchange and of creating plans for artistic intercourse. 
Through the Corona Mundi, international art center of the Roerich 
Museum, it was hoped also to plan for an interchange of exhibitions, 
and the master institute of Roerich Museum sought to arrange 
scholarships and an exchange of students. In view of the erection 
this year of the new Roerich Museum Building, the period for my trip 
was limited, and hence the visit was of a preliminary nature. 
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However, as a native of New Mexico I was fortified by a sufficient 
knowledge of the language and by a decided sympathy with and 
appreciation of Hispanic-American culture. And hence, despite the 
brevity of my voyage, I had the opportunity of touching widely 
varying phases of South America’s creative life. And in my forth- 
coming trip next spring, when the Roerich Museum hopes definitely 
to inaugurate the artistic interchange which was happily arranged 
through the enthusiastic response given my mission, I anticipate 
touching those countries which have not as yet been visited, as well 
as additional phases of artistic life. 

In discussing present artistic currents we can not separate North 
and South America completely—there is truly only a Pan America. 
For the upward-surging tide of art, so apparent in the northern con- 
tinent, is equally felt in the southern. And this is not strange, 
because the nations of South America, no less than those of North 
America, have been passing through a tremendous formative process, 
a great period of construction. As with us, the superb experiment of 
the mixing of peoples is yielding new dynamic racial elements. North 
and South America are one in their youth, their virility—and in their 
artistic life they supplement each other to a remarkable extent. 
There is no doubt but that the decisiveness, the dynamism of our own 
creative life, will find its splendid counterpart in the poesy, the 
aspiration, and the extraordinary cultural intuitions of South America. 

In discussing the artistic ferment of South America I shall outline 
as closely as possible the route of my journey, which followed the 
trail of President Hoover in that continent—down the west coast 
from Peru to Chile and across the Andes to Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. Other interesting countries had to be omitted until my sub- 
sequent trip. Taking these five great Republics, I will survey them 
each briefly in turn. 


Despite the austerity of its approach—so reminiscent of the coast 
of Corsica—Peru has a seductive beauty, which makes its remem- 
brance an especially happy one. No one who has visited Peru can 
fail to sense the breath of its past. It has a soil enriched by cen- 
turies of cultivation, and the new flower of its culture is therefore 
growing up with an added beauty. 

In the upward trend of South America’s creative movement, its 
indigenous culture, the product of centuries of ancient life, is of vital 
importance. In this regard Peru holds one of the distinctive places 
in the life of the Americas and its ancient traditions will provide a 
never-ending treasure. Of primary importance in the artistic life of 
Peru is the Archaeological Museum in Lima, under the inspired 
direction of Dr. Julio Tello, an institution which not only gives 
Peruvians just cause for pride in their past but offers a foundation 
for the future. 
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Peru has this contribution to offer in the creative history of Amer- 
ica—its past is one of the most eloquent expressions of beauty to be 
found on the American Continents. A vast part of its population is 
sprung from the very people which produced this beauty, and one 
can not but feel that the rich and pregnant soil will again bring forth 
a new and vivid art. One of the greatest and most inspired cham- 
pions of the rejuvenation of Peru’s artistic history is, of course, 
Doctor Tello, a most distinguished and devoted educator. 

Through his graciousness, J had the memorable privilege of wit- 
nessing several Indian dances in Tinaja, not far from Lima. On the 
plateau of the bleak steep mountain the Indians in their brilliant 
costumes performed the rituals of their dances. Reminiscent as they 
sometimes are of the mystical dedication of our own Pueblo Indian 





Courtesy of Frances R. Grant 


ANTHROPOMORPHIC FIGURES IN THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, LIMA, PERU 


rites, these dances possess also a melody of outline, a great lyricism. 
The haunting music, resounding its wistful pathos against the silence 
of the sands, was significant; one recognized the quality which is 
possessed by native Peruvian music of to-day, the utterance of a 
people whose past beckons them and whose artistic future must spring 
from this same longing and desire.!. To see these dances is to experi- 
ence the artistic gratification afforded by all folk arts and to feel 
the virginal strength which seems as fresh, as unsullied, as a new 
spring. Similarly, the magnificent art observed in the exhibits of 
the Archaeological Museum transmits the feeling of creative zest and 
of a real subtlety. 

Peru also has a superb Hispanic past. No one who visits Lima 
can be insensible to the traditions of old Spain which linger echo- 
ingly in her streets, in her old houses, in her superb cathedrals. 





1 See reference to Peruvian music under THE COUNSELLOR’S OFFICE, p. 1027. 
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It is essential to a discussion of the artistic upward movement of 
contemporary Peru to glance at its past, because to a great extent, 
the new in Peru is nurturing itself on the old. There is one exceed- 
ingly happy circumstance in Peru’s artistic life—those who are able 
to sway the future of her creation have recognized the importance of 
her past and are taking measures to preserve and foster this exquisite 
demonstration of her spirit. President Leguia, whose enlightened 
attitude toward things of culture is stimulating artistic life in his 
country, should be congratulated on his solicitude for the monuments 
of his country. 

Thus, in its art life, in its literature, in its music, Peruvian crea- 
tion is searching out its traditions—the growth of a new culture is 





Courtesy of Frances R. Grant 


GROUP OF INDIAN MUSICIANS IN PERU 


being rooted in the past. This attitude has its demonstration in 
such men as Sefior Daniel Hernandez, director of the Museum of 
Fine Arts and the School of Fine Arts, himself a distinguished artist. 
In the work of the students of the school is apparent his encourage- 
ment of appreciation and labor. This admirable attitude may also 
be seen in the work of the musicians as well; Doctor Gerdes, director 
of the National Conservatory, and Doctor Gonzalez, director of the 
Philharmonic Society, both give evidence of their recognition of and 
adherence to the past. 

One aspect of modern life which is destined in Peru, as in other parts 
of South America, to bring an important new impulse into cultural 
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life is the strength and ability of women. In Lima women are 
playing a role of growing importance in artistic development. ‘‘Entre 
Nous,” one of the women’s organizations of Lima, before which it 
was my privilege to lecture, is doing an admirable work in fostering 
cultural training among women, as are other centers. Such art 
critics and writers as Carlos Solari, Clodoalbo Lépez Merino, Neito 
de Froylan, and others are adding an impetus to creative work. 
Thus, upon her ancient soil, Peru is cultivating a new harvest. 
One feels her on the eve of a Renaissance of spirit, in which her 
ancient traditions will see fulfillment in a modern expression. 


Although the past lingers also in Chile, it is the exuberance, the 
whole-heartedness, of her people which impress one. Chile trans- 
mits to the observer of her intellectual and cultural life a sense of 
eagerness and youthful virility. This trait I found everywhere— 
among her writers, her painters, her educators, her musicians. In 
connection with the official aspects of Chile’s creative life tribute 
should be paid to President Ibanez and to the Minister of Education, 
General Navarrete, who have given distinct encouragement to experi- 
ment, to new methods. 

In visiting the artistic institutions of Chile one is most vividly 
aware of this same creative agitation. I met many of the young 
artists and saw their work, and also was happy to meet the brilliant 
director of art education, Sefior Garcia. A number of experiments 
in the modernization of the arts was in process. That there is a 
spiritual unrest in Chile and that experiments are going on is of prime 
importance. 

In music there is also a specially happy movement. In the 
musicians who have already arrived in the United States, including 
Sofia del Campo, Claudio Arrau, and Rosita Renard, one may well 
see the great musical gift which distinguishes the Chilean people. 
This essentially fine musical fabric is apparent in the instruction at the 
Conservatory, which the young musician Carvajal is directing with 
great sensitiveness. Despite the short duration of his directorship, 
he has built up already an interesting institution which bids fair 
to make an important contribution to the musical life of the city. 

One especially commendable aspect of Sefior Carvajal’s work— 
which might with excellent effect be adopted in North America—is 
the publication by the Conservatory of the works of national 
composers as well as the public performance of national works. 
The inauguration of this program will undoubtedly encourage the 
finest native possibilities. 

Another fine aspect of Chile’s creative future is that distinct 
importance is being given to the arts in the schools; in the secondary 
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Courtesy of Frances R. Grant 


THE ATENEO OF CHILE CELEBRATES ITS THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


In this group at the recent anniversary celebration in Santiago of Chile’s great literary organization appear, 
seated, from left to right: Carlos Silva Cruz, Roberto Huneeus, Frances R. Grant, Samuel Lillo, and 
Margarita Zanelli. Standing: Marcial Molinas, L. A. Paz, J. Espinosa, R. Corbatan Melgarejo, Carlos 
Contreras, Alberto Mackenna, Diego Dublé Urrutia, F. Araneda Bravo, Ricardo Montaner Bello 


schools which I visited I saw excellent work with a definite tendency 
to use indigenous art as its foundation. 

Once again I must pay my tribute to the educators of Santiago— 
such enlightened men as Dr. Castro Oliveira, acting rector (president) 
of the University of Chile, at which I had the privilege of lecturing; 
Doctor Galvez, of the School of Pedagogy; Dr. Samuel Lillo, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Ateneo; and others who are teaching the 
gospel of liberality and inspiration to those around them. And no 
estimate of Chile’s artistic life may be transmitted without some 
tribute to its women. Among them a new, vivid sense of national 
and educational consciousness has awakened, and its sensitizing 
influence is keenly felt. These include such women as Sefiora Inés 
Kcheverria de Larrain, one of Chile’s most eminent writers; Sefiora 
Elena Oliveira de Castro, who as president of the National Council 
of Women is providing excellent opportunities for the young students 
of Chile; Sefora Amanda Labarca, and innumerable others who 
are contributing their cultural resources to their country with telling 
results. 

Perhaps one of the most vital creative strongholds in Chile is the 
part which her younger men and women are playing in the upbuild- 
ing of her artistic life. This has lent to the new movement of 
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Chilean art a vitality which augurs well for its future. A whole- 
hearted and forceful impulse in art, in music, in literature promises 
inspirational creative movements of splendid proportions. 


If less distinctly indigenous, the art of Argentina, so intensely 
productive in all fields, is distinguished by its universality and 
amazing catholicity. Industrial growth and prosperity have brought 
to Argentina opportunities for prodigious artistic strides. In addi- 
tion, the possibilities of cosmopolitan intercourse have contributed 
sophistication and self-confidence to Argentina’s creative life. It is 
for this reason, perhaps, that among Argentina’s younger artists the 
trend of modernism is so definitely outlined and the spirit of experi- 
mentation is so distinctly felt. 

Argentina’s national creative consciousness has already produced 
a roster of eminent artists, men who have happily combined their 
cosmopolitan outlook with a national flavor. The works of Fader, 
of Gramajo Gutiérrez, of Policastro, Dr. Cupertino del Campo, and a 
host of other similarly gifted artists transmit this sense of synthesis, 
which has expressed itself equally in modern Argentine music and 
literature. 

The magnificent creative bounty of Argentina’s life is furthermore 
evinced by other attendant cultural forces which are an inalienable 
part of all artistic growths. For instance, one is immediately im- 
pressed by the organizations which have grown up to assist young 
artists and to afford opportunities for encouragement and outlets 
for their efforts. Among these should be mentioned the excellent 
Amigos del Arte (Friends of Art) whose exhibition gallery is open to 
the young creator, however unorthodox may be his creative expres- 
sion. Under the sympathetic guidance of Sefiora Elena Sansinena 
de Elizalde, this gallery is having a stimulating effect on art and its 
appreciation in Buenos Aires. A similarly encouraging mission be- 
longs to the Sociedad de la Pefia, under Sefior German de Elizalde, 
and other societies which are stimulating artist comradeships with 
excellent results. These bonds are affording courage to the modern 
painters, the musicians, the writers, and fortifying them for new 
achievements. 

An attendant aspect of the artistic life of Argentina is the fact 
that the layman has begun to value art as a daily need. The fact 
that collectors and private collections are numerous is significant 
of the artistic ferment, significant of the new encouragement given 
to the artist m his own country. When the art of a country has 
become a necessity to the layman and when the beautification of 
the home is considered as a necessary ritual of life the presence of 
splendid and enlightening cultural forces is evident. For this 
reason it was an especially gratifying part of my visit to see the 
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private collections of Sefor Barreto, whose superb museum of indige- 
nous art is one of the most important in South America. A simi- 
lar sense of appreciation of the artistic fabric of their country has 
inspired Sefior Luis Garcia-Lawson and Sefior Justiniano CAsares to 
gather significant collections. That the modern young artist is not 
neglected is evident in collections such as that of Sefior Anchorena, 
whose sensitive taste has happily done much to encourage his country- 
men. Collectors are a true indication of the extent to which the 
artistic idea permeates everyday life. Hence the presence in Argen- 
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Seulpture by Troiano Troi- 
ani, of Argentina, which 
has been awarded prizes 
in exhibitions in Argen- 
tina and the United States 





Courtesy of Revista de Arquitectura, Buenos Aires 


tina of these disinterested collectors, as well as many others, is 
especially meaningful. 

In addition to the aspects of Argentina’s creative life which I 
have mentioned there are innumerable phases of her musical and 
dramatic world which are equally virile. Her educators—among 
them so distinguished and unforgettable a figure as Dr. Ricardo 
Rojas—as well as her composers and literati (of whom Doctor Rojas 
is also one) demonstrate that the sense of creative evolution is swiftly 
and forcefully in motion. 
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Photograph by A. E. Rodriguez. Courtesy of the United States Legation, Montevideo 
MONUMENT TO THE GAUCHO, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


One of the best known works of the Uruguayan scu]ptor, Zorrilla de San Martin 
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This is true not only of Buenos Aires but of the outlying cities, 
and, therefore, it was an added pleasure to note the finely sympa- 
thetic attitude toward national art which such a city as Rosario is 
assuming through its Museum and Municipal Art Council. 


Despite its proximity to Argentina, Uruguay has developed a 
completely individual creative life and one which has the respect 
of its South American neighbors. Indeed, Uruguay’s artists have 
been happy emissaries of their country, as several of their inspired 
creations are to be seen in the other countries of South America. 
Uruguay has produced artists of great distinction, and despite the 
brevity of my visit there I was fortunate in meeting many of its rarely 
gifted writers and artists. A highly nationally conscious literature 
and philosophy has been produced, and such splendid figures as the 
elder and younger Zorrilla de San Martin—author and sculptor, 
respectively—Ercasty, Juana de Ibarbourou, Ernesto Laroche, 
Alvaro A. Araujo, Luisa Luisi, and others are making cultural history 
for their country. 


With its intensely interesting racial admixtures, Brazil offers a 
fascinating field of study. If the vastness of her erea has thus 
far prevented Brazil from completely coordinating her creative life, 
the colorful and amazing elements which will ultimately unite promise 
a rarely rich artistic bloom. 

Brazil’s colonial epoch, with its elaborate artistic heritage, provides 
its present life with a strong tradition of creation. The fact that 
modern Brazilians are aware of the beauty of this tradition in itself is 
highly encouraging and a stimulating interest of my trip was the fact 
that so many of Brazil’s homes retain these collections of her past 
artistic output. 

This great Portuguese heritage repeats itself also in the spirit of 
modern Brazilian creation, and there is a fine group of artists in 
Brazil who are fulfilling their native traditions with distinct inspira- 
tion. This includes the two Albuquerques, Doctor de Lima, head of 
the School of Arts, Rodolpho Bernardelli, Almeida Reis, and numerous 
others of equal distinction. 

The great ethnographical resources of Brazil, which are constantly 
adding treasures to her museums, have their attendant stimulating 
effect upon her young people and students, and there is no doubt but 
that this will eventually be felt with greater force in her creative art. 

Musically, Brazil has a depthless vitality. Already she has given 
to the musical world some eminent composers and virtuosi, such as 
Carlos Gomes and Guiomar Novaes, and there is no doubt that her 
yield in this field will be increasingly fruitful and increasingly 
eratifying. 

69426—29—Bull. 10 —2 
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To the United States, Brazil’s creative life is of profound import 
because of the distinct sense of cultural contact which is felt in Brazil 
and which has been so greatly encouraged by the Hon. Edwin V. 
Morgan, long ambassador of the United States in Brazil, and 
by such educators as Dr. Carneiro Le&io and Senhor Delgado de 
Carvalho. This outreaching of Brazil—especially its young people— 
to North America promises a closely united artistic future which can 
not fail to be mutually most beneficial. 


A NATIVE FIGURE 


Sculpture by Almeida Reis 
in the National School of 
Fine Arts, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 





Courtesy of Frances R. Grant 


Of the vital and onward-moving artistic impetus which is felt in 
South America these few notes which I have written are but the 
brief indication of one general impression: That each nation which I 
visited in South America is already beginning to speak its own virile 
and impelling artistic language, each distinct, yet each a necessary and 
significant contribution to the sum total of Pan American utterance. 
However varied these national creative expressions may be, it is 
certain that each nation is definitely moving forward, timing its 
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rhythm to the dynamism of creative progress and becoming part of 
the evolutionary march of the nation. 

In the spontaneous and hearty response of every country which I 
visited to the plan of the Roerich Museum for artistic interest, I felt 
again the infallibility of art as a bridge of international friendships. 
In a mutual devotion to beauty and to the inspired creative aspira- 
tions of all peoples nations may attain a new unity, an impregnable 
and lasting friendship. 

Of South America, no less than of North America, one may repeat 
what Roerich has said in his Joy of Creation: 


In the history of human achievement America is a unique example of prodigious 
progress. Not bound by conventionalities and old forms, America has built its 
life with the powerful hands of toil. Naturally, the question of material existence 
and life had first to be settled. Then attention was turned toward problems of 
technical necessity and social life. 

Having built the foundation of civilization, America began to aspire toward the 
firm establishment of cultural principles. Knowledge and beauty became impera- 
tive requirements in the life of the young country, and in most unexpected ways, 
meriting great admiration, grew the conquest of art and science. The quality of 
production now advances still higher and this is always a sign of the growth of 
national creative genius. The wide industrial growth is combined with the 
poesy of creation. Business life becomes enriched with the true friends of the 
human spirit—books and creations of art. All the steps of culture lead, as they 
should, beyond national limitations. And another sign of true culture is the fact 
that what is gained is not kept for personal use alone. The treasures of achieve- 
ment are open to society as a whole. 

An era of happy attainments is predestined for America. As everything is 
attracted toward a rapidly moving ship, so does the irresistible development of 
America draw to it all that is most fitting and most worthy. 
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HE capital of Paraguay, founded in 1536 on the river of that 

name, has long been an important center of commerce through 

which travelers and cargo pass by water to and from river 

ports of Paraguay, Brazil, and Bolivia. Railroad connections with 
Argentina and Uruguay also serve the freight and passenger traffic 
from the River Plate. 
The necessity for a new port has made itself felt for some time with 
the natural development of the country and the consequent increase 
in river traffic, the old port having ceased to meet present needs and 





THE OLD PORT OF ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 


The old piers, with a limited capacity of but four steamers, are now being replaced by modern docks to 
meet the requirements of the port 





Courtesy of Sefior Don Pablo Max Ynsfran 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PORT OF ASUNCION 


Recent photographs showing progress on the first section of the new port works 





Courtesy of Seftor Don Pablo Max Ynsfran 


REBUILDING ASUNCION’S WATER FRONT 


The new port works are to become the exclusive property of the Government when their cost has been 
paid, which it is estimated will require 11 years 
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the lack of facilities for the rapid embarkation and discharge of pas- 
sengers and freight having resulted in high rates. To put an end to 
this unsatisfactory condition, the Paraguayan authorities contracted 
for the construction of the new port, which will undoubtedly be one 
of the best in South America, since it will be equipped with the most 
modern improvements. Payment for the work will be made from the 
proceeds of a small tax collected on imports and exports and will be 
completed in about 11 years, dating from the opening of the new 
section, which has been announced for October. The cost of the 
whole undertaking, which is in charge of a company organized with 
American capital, will be $2,500,000. 

The works, which will be of reinforced concrete wherever possible, 
will consist of roofed piers with a total length of 1,200 meters, electric 
cranes, narrow-gage railway lines for port service, ample landing 
places, ete. The accompanying views of the work at the stage reached 
last July give an idea of its proportions, while three photographs of 
the old port make an effective contrast. The new port of Asuncion, 
the construction of which is an undertaking of the first order, is at 
once a proof of the real and increasing progress of Paraguay and one 
of the factors which will accelerate this movement in the future. 





Courtesy of Senor Don Pablo Max Ynsfran 


CONSTRUCTION WORK AT ASUNCION 


The length of the docks in the first section—2,000 feet—will be doubled on completion of the second section 
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By C. R. CameEron, 


American Consul, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


ATE is the name given to the dried leaves of a genus of 

trees related to holly scattered widely throughout South 

America, the best species being found in the Parana River 

Valley. From them is prepared an infusion similar to that made 

from the ordinary tea of China, depending for its stimulating effect, 

indeed, upon the same organic compound. Recently an active maté 

propaganda has been undertaken and the product is being introduced 

into the United States, where it comes into direct competition with 

ordinary tea. ... [The number of South Americans using maté is 

estimated at from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000.] 

The following table shows the comparative importance of maté as 

an export from Brazil as a whole for the past five years: 


Principal Brazilian exports in order of value, 1924-1928 











Order of 
SS 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

[Pe ees Coffee_—__- = Coffees=ae== Coffiee_ == - = Coffee _____- Coffee. 
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Loe ee eee Mea t= Miate==ae Fidess22=2= Nia tea eee Meat. 

(Trae eee NMate=e eae ONO. S.25— Oil seeds___| Tobacco____| Oil seeds. 




















Brazil has not yet developed commercial plantations of maté, prac- 
tically all maté there produced being as yet obtained from the groves 
of trees occurring naturally in its territory. The country still has 
great reserves of maté forests. In 1925 the number of maté trees 
in the State of Parana was estimated at between 25,000,000 and 
50,000,000, whereas Matto Grosso has maté forests (hervaes) occupy- 
ing 4,653,000 acres in the southeast, and unknown areas of inferior 
quality further north. This area of 4,653,000 acres is, naturally, not 
wholly covered with maté trees, but is the area of hervaes rented by 
the State. The Argentine Territory of Misiones, however, is making 





1 Abridged from an extended report by Mr. Cameron. See also Jn Yerba Maté Forests of South 
America, Commodities of Commerce Series, No 4, Pan American Union. 
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MAP OF A PORTION OF SOUTH AMERICA, THE SHADED SECTION BEING THE AREA 
COMMERCIALLY IMPORTANT IN MATE PRODUCTiON 

Maté of some variety is found throughout the greater part of South America, but commercially important 

forests occur only in southern Matto Grcesso, central and western Parana, western Santa Catharina, 


and northwestern Rio Grande do Sul, all in Brazil; in eastern Paraguay; and in the Territory of Misiones 
and the northern part of the Province of Corrientes, Argentina 


every effort to develop its plantation maté. From the very beginning 
of South American history Brazilian maté has been sent to market via 
the River Plate. 

Maté belongs to the family of Aquifoliaceae (the holly family) and 
to the genus Jler. There are in Brazil about 60 species, and it was a 
long time before the best species of maté was determined, since about 
20 species serve more or less satisfactorily for the beverage. How- 
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ever, it is now generally recognized that the species known as Ilex 
Paraguariensis (sometimes written Ilex Paraguayensis) is the most 
suitable for making the infusion, the term congonha being reserved 
for other species, now considered undesirable. . . . 

Species of lex are widely distributed throughout the South Ameri- 
can Continent, from Colombia to Argentina. Ilex Paraguariensis is 
found in the basin of the River Plate drainage system, from 18° south 
(Bolivia and Matto Grosso, Brazil), to about 30° south (northern 
Uruguay and Corrientes Province, Argentina), with occasional occur- 
rences on the Atlantic seaboard. The present important commercial 
forests of Ilex Paraguariensis, however, are found in southern Matto 
Grosso, central and western Parana, western Santa Catharina, and 
northwestern Rio Grande do Sul, all in Brazil; and in eastern Para- 
guay, beginning about 60 miles east of the river of the same name. 
The maté from the Territory of Misiones, Argentina, now comes 
mostly from the plantations. The maté tree is not usually found 
along the great rivers within a belt which may vary from 10 to 30 
miles wide, but prefers depressions in the foothills and mountains, 
relatively humid, and an altitude of from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above 
sea level. .. . 

The opinions as to the good qualities of maté held by many persons 
who have investigated the product undoubtedly bespeak for maté a 
favorable consideration on the part of the consumers of ordinary tea. 
Indeed, maté, as set forth below, resembles tea very closely in its 
chemical content, in the method of preparing the beverage, and in 
the latter’s gently stimulating effect upon the system. A compara- 
tively greater quantity of maté leaves is used, however, than would 
be required of tea leaves for ordinary tea, a soup spoon of the maté 
leaves being usually employed for each cup of the beverage. How- 
ever, if the leaves are finely broken, the quantity required is less. 

It is useful to append here a table prepared by Gustav Peckolt show- 
ing the general average of important chemical constituents of green 
tea, black tea, coffee, and maté. 


Principal chemical constituents of green and black tea, coffee, and maté, in grams 
per thousand 








Green tea | Black tea Coffee Maté 

Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Besommeall Oil 2s. eos eee 7. 900 6. 000 0. 410 0. 010 
Chicrophy lee | 22. 200 18. 140 13. 660 | 62. 000 
IRGSITS eens See eee ee Aen ae | 22. 200 36. 400 13. 660 | 20. 690 
sRannicrsulbstanicestat ae 178. 000 128. 800 16. 390 12. 280 
AMeimenOorscallelne =a] ssa 4, 300 4. 600 2. 660 2. 510 
JP ASV GERI ee cheer See CE A ae. 85. 600 54. 400 25. 610 38. 110 
Water, cellulose, etc___._______- 175. 800 283. 200 174. 830 180. 000 
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In commenting on this table, Gustav Peckolt states that tea, coffee, 
and maté are quite similar in their chemical properties, maté most 
resembling coffee. He adds that from the chemical point of view the 
alkaloid found in maté is absolutely identical with that found in 
coffee, tea, guaran4, and kola. 


HARVEST AND PREPARATION OF MATE 


For China tea only the tender leaves and buds are used, whereas 
for maté the fully developed leaf is preferred. Both the health of the 
tree and the quality of the maté therefore demand that cutting should 








Courtesy of C. R. Cameron 


HARVESTING MATE 


The grove 1n the illustration is a cultivated forest; that is, a natural grove with the underbrush kept down 
and often under pasture 


not take place during the spring and summer, but be limited to the 
annual period of repose during the fall and winter; that is, to the six 
months from May to October. Leaves cut during these months 
contain in their maximum development the substances which give 
to the maté beverage its flavor, aroma, and other desirable qualities. 
The time of gathering maté from the public forests is now limited by 
law in both Parana and Santa Catharina to the period from May to 
October and in Matto Grosso from January to September, although 
extended by contract with the principal renter of its maté forests to 
the whole year, excepting the flowering season. 

It has been proven in Parana that if the pruning or cutting, which 
constitutes the harvest, be carefully done, it may be repeated at 
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intervals of three years without permanent injury to the tree. In 
Misiones, Argentina, trees are cut each year, each two years, or each 
three years, in such a manner as to avoid injuring the tree, the aggre- 
gate returns being the same, whichever of the three methods is 
adopted. The triennial cutting, however, is thought to produce a 
superior grade of maté. Maté groves at Fazenda Rosas in Sao 
Matheus, Parana, have been subjected to a triennial cutting for the 
past 50 years, without apparent damage. Some of the Parana maté 
forests are included within privately controlled plantations or conces- 
sions, while most of the Matto Grosso maté area is leased to a single 
concessionaire, the Empreza Maté Laranjeira. However, practically 
all the maté in Parana is obtained from the forests on public land, 
and for the harvesting of these a Government license must be obtained. 

A gang of tarefeiros, as the maté gatherers are called, engaged under 
the leadership of a foreman, explores through the forests until a 
mancha, or stand, of maté trees is discovered. The stand is also 
called mina, or mine, and the maté gatherers, mineiros, or miners. 
Since the maté is so frequently associated with the Parana pine, these 
towering sentinels of the forest are a welcome sight to the scouts 
cutting their way painfully through the heavy undergrowth. Once 
the stand of maté is located on public land, the necessary license is 
obtained from the local State authorities and a camp is established, 
which will sometimes serve as headquarters for several months while 
the near-by maté forest is harvested. 

For the operation of cutting, the maté gatherer first cleans the tree 
of creepers and vines; then, ascending the trunk, he cuts off the smaller 
branches. Sometimes ladders or stepladders are used, especially in 
the privately owned groves. The cutting (corte, also called poda, 
pruning) is effected by means of a heavy knife or sickle, the stroke 
being delivered upward and outward. This produces on the severed 
branch a cut which is more or less protected from frost, rain, and the 
direct rays of the sun. The small leaf-bearing branches only should 
be cut, but it is easier to sever the branches near the trunk, and the 
longer stems, furthermore, are useful in the process of toasting. The 
temptation is, therefore, to cut off the larger branches and so perma- 
nently injure the tree. A certain number of leaves should, more- 
over, be left at the extremities of the larger branches to provide 
for the better recovery of the tree, these tufts beimg known as 
bandoleiras. ... Leaves should not be harvested when damp, but 
should be cut when free of rain and dew, usually during the hours 
of sunshine, from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

To effect the sapeco, or toasting, a fire is built of wood which is 
preferably free from resin and oil, since the smoke from these sub- 
stances would injuriously affect the leaves. Close on one side of this 
fire, in order to protect the operator at least partially from the heat, 
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is built a barrier of logs afew feet high. To effect the toasting the 
operator stands behind the barrier, grasps the butt of the branches, 
and extends their leafy ends over the barrier, subjecting the green 
leaves to the direct action of the fire for a few seconds. The branches 
are continually turned over so as to permit the fire to act upon all the 
leaves uniformly, toasting but not burning them. The nature of this 
operation explains why the maté gatherers prefer to cut long branches. 
Properly toasted leaves preserve their green color even after they are 
completely dried.’ During the process of toasting the fresh leaves 
lose about one-third of their weight. 

The short leaf-bearing branches are now broken off the longer 
branches which were of service only in the toasting, this process being 
known as quebramento, or breaking. The small branches, still bearing 
the toasted leaves, are then gathered into sheaves and transported to 
the place of drying, where, in the case of laborers doing piecework, 
the toasted and broken product is weighed. A day’s labor is about 
132 pounds. 

When the drying takes place in the forest, as is usually the case in 
Brazil, the apparatus must necessarily be simple and constructed 
from the materials at hand, there being two principal systems of 
drying in vogue in Parana. The more primitive method utilizes the 
carij6, which is a platform of poles supported about 6% feet above the 
ground on crotched sticks and protected by a roofing of some kind, 
usually of slabs, bamboo, and palm leaves, or canvas. Upon this 
platform the sheaves of broken maté are set close to one another, the 
leafy ends uppermost, and the bands loosened so as to permit the free 
penetration of the hot air. Fires are then built on the ground below 
in round holes 20 inches apart and watched carefully so as not to burn 
or singe the maté until the process is completed, usually in 12 or 24 
hours. The fire should, of course, be as nearly smokeless as possible, 
and firewood producing much smoke or disagreeable odors is avoided. 
Under the best of conditions, however, maté dried in the carij6 is 
discolored and smells of smoke. When the leaves are completely 
dried the maté is removed to a place near by known as the cancha, 
where the leaves are broken off. 

The method of drying which utilizes the barbacud, however, pro- 
duces a better product and is rapidly succeeding the old carij6 system, 
especially in the forests under private control where a permanent 
establishment for curing maté is advantageous. The barbacud in its 
original form was the tatwapé of Paraguay, from which country it was 
adopted, and consists merely of a low dome made by planting poles 
in the ground and bending them over, or by arching poles over a low 
inclosure of any material, the whole being roofed as in the case of the 
carij6. The loose branches of the broken maté are then placed upon 
the top and sides of this dome-shaped structure so as to cover 1t com- 
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pletely and retain the hot air, conducted to the center of the barbacud 
through a subterranean canal from the fire built below and some 
distance away. During the drying process, in order to assure uniform 
desiccation, the branches of maté are turned over by means of a long 
pole wielded by a workman perched on top who is known as the wru 
(literally, woodcock). From 5 to 15 hours are required to complete 
the process. The barbacud produces more uniform and economical 
drying, eliminates the fire danger, and avoids smoking the maté as 
much as in the cari6. 

The term barbacud is also applied to the most modern establish- 
ments in which the lower part of the inclosure is frequently built of 
brick or tile and the upper part of boards. Sometimes the broken 
maté is placed on a sort of truck which is moved into the barbacud for 
desiccation and thence to the cancha when the drying is completed, 
thus avoiding handling and the heavy loss of leaves thereby entailed. 
Still more modern installations have in some instances been con- 
structed in which the whole process of toasting and drying is effected in 
the same apparatus by exposing the leaves first for a few seconds to a 
temperature of about 800° C., which is then reduced to 100° for the 
drying process. However, this ultra modern method has not yet 
been perfected in Brazil, and almost all the maté in the Brazilian 
market to-day is still subjected to the process of sapeco and dried in 
the barbacud or some of its modifications. 

The next process is threshing, separating the dried leaves from the 
twigs to which they still cling. This was originally effected by the 
process of malhagdo, or beating. It consists merely in placing the 
thoroughly dried product from the barbacud on a cancha, or threshing 
floor, and beating it until the leaves were broken off. The cancha 
used among the Indians was simply the ground tramped and beaten 
hard, or the place which had been occupied by the fire, but later, in 
the interests of hygiene, the cancha was floored with a rawhide, with a 
canvas, or with planks. The beating is effected by heavy sticks with 
one sharp outer edge, thereby more efficiently separating the leaves. 
When the operation is finished the bare branches are removed, leav- 
ing a mass of broken leaves of all sizes mixed with twigs, bark, etc., 
called maté cancheada. 

However, the modern method of removing the dry leaves from the 
branches is by a mechanical threshing known as trituragao, or tritura- 
tion. <A circular cancha is constructed with a floor surrounded by a 
low parapet. To a rotating post in the center is attached the small 
end of a conical roller in which are set wide wooden teeth. The 
roller in turn is affixed to a sweep to the end of which is hitched a 
draft animal. As the animal moves around the cancha the roller 
operates upon the mass of leaves and branches placed on the floor, 
breaking off the leaves and small twigs. Sometimes the floor of the 
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modern cancha is a grate through which pass the leaves as they are 
broken off, falling into a suitable receptacle prepared underneath, and 
occasionally the motive power is supplied by steam or water. 

When the threshing process, either by beating or trituration, is 
finished the bare branches are removed and the remaining mass of 
broken leaves, twigs, etc., the maté cancheada, may be used to make 
the beverage, and, indeed, was originally so used without further 
preparation. However, the residue is composed of fragments of 
leaves of all sizes from dust up to pieces an inch or more in length, 
and, further, almost invariably contains numerous impurities such 
as sticks, charred leaves and wood, dust, etc. It is therefore usually 
subjected to a sifting process called peneiracao, first with a coarse 
sieve or peneira of bamboo to remove the larger objects, and then 
with a fine sieve to remove the minute particles and dust... . 

The crude maté improves much in aroma and flavor by aging for 
a few months. Formerly maté from the cancha was often sewed up 
as tightly as possible in freshly skinned hides which, drying and con- 
tracting, pressed the maté still more tightly together. In these con- 
tainers it remained undergoing the seasoning process until it reached 
its destination and was consumed many months later. During 
recent years the seasoning process has apparently been much neglected 
in the case of Brazilian maté. The crude maté is placed in the deposit 
(called noque) erected near the cancha, consisting of a receptacle 
usually made of closely woven split bamboo on a platform of logs 
about a half meter above the ground, here to await sacking and trans- 
portation. In this receptacle, however, the maté should be well 
packed down and allowed to cure. It must, moreover, be carefully 
protected from the dampness, for maté readily absorbs water and 
moulds easily, but on the other hand, the receptacle must not be 
air-tight, for apparently a certain amount of air circulation is neces- 
sary for the proper seasoning. In Argentina it is recommended to 
let the maté season for six months in the deposit. 

From this deposit the crude product is put in sacks of from 66 to 
132 pounds and transported to the factories (engenos or usinhas) 
either in Brazil or Argentina, where it is prepared for consumption. 

Maté cancheada was originally used for the infusion of the beverage, as 
has been said, butsince commerce has long demanded a refined product, 
it is subjected to various further processes in factories now located, 
for the State of Parana, principally at Curityba, the crude maté of 
Matto Grosso being almost all shipped to Argentina for preparation. 
As it absorbs moisture readily, it must be redessicated when it reaches 
the factory in order to make it proof against mould. For this purpose, 
moreover, smoke may be used for the purpose of imparting any desired 
flavor, and the further heating is said to make the principles of the 
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maté more active. It is also carefully sieved and passed through 
blowers, etc., in order to further purify it and separate it into grades 
as to size. For some grades it is ground fine, and if the maté be 
pure this is an advantage, since the essences are thereby more readily 
extracted in the brewing process. . . . 

The manufacturing process, usually called beneficiamento, also in- 
volves blending, since the flavor and aroma vary in accordance with 
methods of toasting, drying, aging, etc., or according as it has come 
from the forest, from semicultivated trees, or from the plantations. 
Moreover, different geographical areas, as Misiones, Matto Grosso, 
Paran4, etc., produce distinctive qualities of maté. Argentina grants 
a lower rate of duty to crude maté, preferring that Brazilian maté be 
imported in that condition not only to make detection of impurities 
easier but to protect the Argentine manufacturing industry, and 
furnish it with forest maté for blending with the milder plantation 
product. Brands of maté are quite as significant as brands of coffee. 

Until recently the commercial grades of maté were limited to fine 
(fino, 1. e., finely powdered); medium fine (entre fino), for the chimar- 
rao, or beverage brewed in country style; and coarse (grosso) for use in 
the ordinary tea set, the larger leaves being preferable, as they will not 
pass through the strainers adapted to the use of ordinary tea. Now, 
however, maté is prepared especially for the consuming market, and 
there is a multitude of qualities, blends, and brands. 


THE PLANTING OF MATE 


Although the planting of maté was successfully undertaken by the 
Jesuits during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
Brazilian State of Parana, in the Territory of Misiones, Argentina, 
and in Paraguay, the practice was apparently given up with their 
expulsion. In 1820 the Frenchman Bompland again began planting 
in Santa Ana, Misiones, but was interrupted by political disturbances, 
and it is only since 1903 that maté cultivation has been carried on 
methodically in Misiones, where it now forms the principal industry. 
Some maté has also been planted in the Province of Corrientes, 
Argentina, just south of Misiones, and in Paraguay. In 1927 about 
3,000,000 maté trees had been planted in Corrientes and in 1925 
there were about 4,000,000 planted trees in Paraguay. As yet, 
however, maté planting is carried on only in a very small way in 
Brazil. According to the Revista Yerbatera (organ of the Argentine 
Association of Maté Planters) for March, 1929, the number of trees 
planted in Misiones at the end of 1928 was 22,785,855, covering about 
56,800 acres and producing during the year 1928 about 39,270,000 
pounds of maté. 

One of the great difficulties in maté planting is to obtain seedlings. 
The seeds, being inclosed with a gelatinous covering and a stout 
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epidermis, sprout very slowly, and it was thought for a long time that 
they would germinate only after they had passed through the stomach 
of birds. The seeds, the size of a grain of black pepper, ripen in 
February or March. They are gathered as they become ripe, well 
soaked in water, crushed either with fingers or on a flat surface with 
a rolling-pin, and then washed thoroughly on a fine sieve and dried in 
the shade. In Brazil maté germination and planting has been at- 
tempted only in an experimental way in the vicinity of Curityba, 
and also in Santa Cruz, Rio Grande do Sul, and in Iguape, Sao Paulo. 
A modern method of sprouting seed is to fill a box with successive 
layers of earth upon each of which seeds are scattered, the whole 
being well watered for seven or eight months. The box is then 
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emptied out and the seeds separated and planted; they sprout in 
about a month. However, the seeds may be planted directly in seed 
beds, and this is apparently the accepted method in Argentina. 
Being so scattered on a very finely pulverized seed bed, they are 
covered with 2 or 3 centimeters of earth, packed down with a board, 
and irrigated with a sprinkler at least once a day, and oftener in dry 
weather, for nine months. If planted in March, the germination 
should be general in September and some seeds will continue’ to 
sprout until December. 

Various methods, some involving the use of chemicals, have been 
employed in an endeavor to remove or soften the outer covering of the 
seeds and so hasten germination. 
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The young plants which have just sprouted in the seed beds must be 
carefully shaded, preferably by an arbor covering the bed, and when 
they have about six leaves they are transplanted to another nursery 
bed, also shaded, being placed some 4 to 12 inches apart, according 
to different authorities. However, the young plants may instead at 
the first transplanting be placed in little wicker baskets called jacoazin- 
hos, employed also for coffee plants under similar circumstances. In 
any case, when the plants have attained a height of from 12 to 20 
inches, they may be placed in their final position in the field. The 
more advanced plants which have been transplanted into baskets or 
the second bed up to the first of December may be set out in the 
field in the following May or June; that is, 15 or 16 months after the 
seed was planted. But it is recommended in Argentina that plants 
remain 18 months in the second bed. Opinion differs as to the proper 
distance between the trees in the field, varying at present from 6% 
feet in a row with 13 feet between rows to 13 by 13 feet. The richer 
the soil the greater the distance between the trees. 

In Brazil, in heu of regular plantations as described above, the 
practice has grown up of merely assisting nature in the forming of 
maté forests. A suitable area on private land, preferably already 
having some maté trees and sprinkled with Parana pine which the 
maté so often accompanies in nature, is selected and cleared of 
everything except maté and pine. Within a few years, through the 
action of the birds which scatter the seeds, maté seedlings appear. 
Sometimes the process is hastened by the planting of young trees in 
the vacant places. The forests so formed are, of course, quite irreg- 
ular and so do not lend themselves to cultivation. Usually, however, 
the brush is cut until grass covers the ground and the area is then kept 
clear through use as a pasture. This process is also applied with 
success to those maté forests which are becoming extinct through age 
or excess of pruning. 

The young trees are pruned every year. Although the leaves cut 
off are saved, up to the third and preferably up to the fourth year the 
pruning is only for the purpose of causing the tree to grow in the proper 
form. During the fourth year it is the Argentine practice to harvest 
the tree, cutting off 70 to 80 per cent of the leaves, which produce 
about a pound of dried maté. From that time on the tree may be 
harvested every year, every second year, or every third year, the total 
production during a 3-year period being about the same in any 
case. .. . The leaves should be cut just before the heavy frost; that 
is, In May, since the leaves have then reached their full size and 
maturity, and, although the tree is an evergreen, the frosts would 
cause a certain number of leaves to fall and so be lost to the harvest. 

The processes employed for the preparation of maté on the planta- 
tions are essentially the same as those already described as in use in 
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the Paran4 maté forests. In Misiones, however, the employment of 
machinery is more common, and the toasting is regularly done by 
means of a wire cylinder rotating over a flame. Apparently, more- 
over, more attention is paid to aging or seasoning the crude maté 
before placing it on the market. 

Due to the conditions of its preparation, plantation maté is probably 
cleaner and of more uniform grade than the forest product. There is 
much discussion as to what maté has the best aroma and taste, and it 
is undoubtedly true that the forest maté, like most wild products, has 
an aroma and taste different from those of the cultivated maté. 
Undoubtedly, also, these qualities are greatly influenced by the flame 
and smoke employed in toasting and drying maté. Moreover, the 
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manner of applying these agents varies greatly. The advocates of 
forest maté claim that its qualities make it distinctly superior, and 
undoubtedly a large part of the maté-consuming population, accus- 
tomed to its flavor, is inclined to admit the claim. But the maté 
planters reply that even if the plantation maté is different it is not 
necessarily inferior, and that with time the maté drinkers will learn 
to like the plantation maté. At present, however, forest maté is 
regularly mixed with Argentine plantation maté in order to produce 
a blend the qualities of which will resemble those of the forest product. 

The wild Jlex Paraguariensis tree of the forest sometimes reaches a 
height of 50 or 60 feet, with a correspondingly extensive leaf develop- 
ment so that one wild tree will sometimes produce 66 or 88 pounds of 
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dry leaves. Ordinarily, however, the production per tree is much less, 
although the average of forest trees is difficult to calculate owing to 
their great diversity of size, age, conditions, and development. 
Eighty-eight pounds of manufactured maté seems to be a maximum 
triennial production for forest maté trees, although a third of that 
amount is more common. ‘The forest trees of Matto Grosso are said 
to run from 11 to 33 pounds at each cutting. In Misiones the planted 
trees of 10 years of age are estimated to produce 13 pounds per annum 
and to continue to increase their production as they grow older. 
However, the actual census of all maté production in Argentina, taken 
in 1928, showed that in 1927 1,566,023 planted trees in that country 
of more than 10 years of age produced at the rate of 7.7 pounds 
each. ; 

In his report for 1927 the Governor of the Territory of Misiones 
estimated that this territory would produce maté during the following 
six years as follows: 


Year Kilograms (2.2 pounds) 
ISD Spas tee wre SP PL ORE a eA ae rk ney se AY a 20, 000, 000 
11920 eae PA ev NE hy A eto eh a ahah SO one 26, 211, 000 
QS Oise west athe os NN PNAS Ce RoC edie Len nea ei 34, 812, 000 
URC US as et ee eee a a ee key fat yD ee ie al 44, 334, 000 
NO Bere SB OAS Ranh Oa fe Be Sil aes Gt aye eee ek ee reir Rs eo 54, 465, 000 
OBOE see Nae S Ses ie eR See uae eu eee aS ee 64, 002, 000 


However, this estimate seems to have been optimistic, since the 
actual harvest for 1928 was about 17,850,000 kilograms. 


COMMERCE 


Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay are the only countries producing 
maté on a commercial scale, and, on account of the heavy consump- 
tion in Argentina, only Brazil and Paraguay export the product in 
important quantities. In round numbers, Brazil produces annually 
200,000 tons, exporting about 40 per cent to Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Chile. Argentina produces annually about 20,000 tons and im- 
ports about 100,000 tons from Brazil and Paraguay; Paraguay pro- 
duces annually 12,000 or 15,000 tons, exporting rather more than 
half to Argentina. 

For the purposes of reckoning the production of maté in Brazil, 
four States in all are considered, namely, Parana, Santa Catharina, 
Rio Grande do Sul, and Matto Grosso. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of maté produced in other States, such as Sao Paulo and Minas 
Geraes, but it is only in a very limited degree and for local consump- 
tion. The following data for 1922-1927 are taken from a report 
published in the Federal Diario Official of October 16, 1928, those for 
1920-21 and 1921-22 being added from the Report of the Service of 
Agricultural Inspection and Encouragement of 1925... . 
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Production of maté in Brazil, by States, 1920-21 to 1926-27 
Agricultural year Parana Ge s Bio Gunde ects Total 








Metric tons 


Metric tons 


Metric tons 


Metric tons 


Metric tons 




















NO Z0=2ile se eee See 62, 000 15, 000 171, 000 12, 000 260, 000 
9 25 2/2 ee oe eee 64, 064 15, 380 43, 897 5, 075 128, 398 
N92 2223 25's ae eee ae 65, 000 16, 650 99, 240 11, 790 192, 680 
M923 —24 se eee 65, 000 17, 248 141, 480 14,790 | 238, 468 
NO 24-25 ss Sen De 68, 250 18, 000 120, 000 15, 000 221, 250 
WO 25= 200 22 ee ae 75, 000 18, 000 92, 000 12, 000 197, 000 
ICG fea 8 ode 72, 000 17,000 | 88, 000 10, 000 187, 000 
Total, 7 vears_| 471, 314 117, 278 755, 567 80, 655 | 1, 424, 796 
Average_____- 67, 317 16, 754 | 107, 938 11,572 | 203, 542 

The average crop of Brazil is, therefore, about 200,000 tons. The 


figures show that Rio Grande do Sul produces about half, but that 
State is not important as an exporter of maté. 

The following table, compiled from official Brazilian statistics, 
gives the amount and value of exports of maté from Brazil for the 


years 1910 to 1928, inclusive. 


The table is as follows: 


Total maté exports from Brazil, 1910-1928 














Value 
Year Amount rae ee 
Milreis Dollars 
Milreis per 
Kilos dollar 

NO eh ee eee 59, 360, 219 29, 016:819 | 8, 870, 932 Oy ACA 
110s Un Leet SSS oe oA 61, 834, 446 29, 785 :020 9, 657, 918 3. 084 
EGO a Leen A ae 62, 880, 393 31, 538:518 10, 170, 485 3. 101 
ISON Mee exes Sete Bes Sear 65, 848, 383 35, 576 :252 10, 997, 296 3. 235 
QAI aoe Ae ES es 59, 707, 000 27, 361:000 8, 007, 317 3. 417 
ONS eens eek Se see 76, 351, 918 35, 967:682 8, 874, 336 4. 053 
AQUI G ee ele has a 76, 776, 498 38, 075:969 8, 950, 628 4, 254 
HL (ie aera Bas 65, 430, 926 338, 971:265 8, 497, 065 3. 998 
QUES ese ce aa TSR 72, 780, 812 39, 750:120 10, 070, 971 3. 947 
TOTO ee ies ee ee 90, 199, 619 52, 512:416 13, 761, 116 3. 816 
NO 2 OW Seas ere r et ene 90, 686, 201 50, 559:145 10, 626, 133 4. 758 
HIG Dales ras tere ah aie 71, 898, 862 43, 436 :502 5, 585, 969 7. 776 
ODD ies wtsss eaee ek 82, 346, 603 53, 578:759 6, 922, 321 7. 740 
NO eesss pea Ges Sah Nees 87, 647, 776 55, 117:968 5, 609, 400 9. 826 
NG D Aree a eee heh ee 78, 750, 328 87, 951:528 9, 579, 733 9. 181 
NO Diy Epes er Se 86, 754, 953 107, 517:530 12, 932, 106 8. 314 
1D 2 Ga Seared ea 92, 657, 164 114, 219:777 16, 314, 780 7. 001 
1D Dye ee 91, 092, 172 109, 921:439 12, 997, 687 8. 457 
ANG) 2 Sie eae Bese 88, 180, 319 114, 935:414 18, 748, 323 8. 363 
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The following data as to production correspond to the agricultural 
year from July 1 to June 30, whereas exportation data are for the 
calendar year. However, for the purposes of comparison, the second 
of the two years combined to indicate the agricultural year is con- 
sidered to correspond to the same calendar year; that is, the pro- 
duction of 1920-21 is compared with the exportation of 1921. This 
is not essentially inaccurate, inasmuch as the 1920-21 crop came on 
the market in 1921, and so on. The following table shows in metric 
tons the production of Brazil, the total exportation, and the balance 
remaining for consumption: 


Brazilian maté production, exportation, and consumption, 1921 to 1927 











| 

Year | Production | Exportation pale oe 

ption 

Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tons 
MO Dire fa ay ee sR NS ako a geo ae 260, 000 71, 899 | 188, 101 
NOD Depts a PA) ee ert poe a a om, Es 128, 398 82, 347 46, 051 
NOD Se ime ss en ta nk eee) opi iS Ee ae tye AVeperee | 192, 680 87, 648 | 105, 032 
NO DR ian ey ated tin Mee Cee wale ef 238, 468 78, 750 | 159, 718 
TOYS ae ee ae a ae eB AE ee 221, 250 86, 755 | 134, 495 
TUNG ase 2 i et es Rea cae oe 197, 000 92, 657 104, 343 
NOD penne Cynon Sob ae a ge eer ea ale 187, 000 91, 092 95, 908 
AMG Lalla ViC ADS. ae a eee 1, 424, 796 591, 148 | 833, 648 
ARE TALO Cee ceed Ol Uni pn Le 203, 542 84, 449 | 119, 092 











Of Brazil’s average crop of 203,542 metric tons, therefore, 84,177 
metric tons, or 42 per cent, is exported, and 119,366 metric tons, or 
58 per cent, is consumed in the country... . 

Leaving coffee out of consideration, the value of maté exported 
during recent years has averaged about 12 per cent of the nine next 
most important exports. .. . 

Mate is exported in two qualities or grades—the crude, or cancheada, 
and the prepared, or beneficiada. 

The desire of Argentina to import the crude maté, to be prepared 
in the factories of that country, and the lower rate of duty levied by 
Argentina on the crude product, are principally responsible for the 
increasing percentages of crude maté imported by that country. 

The following table shows the destination of practically all the 
maté exported from Brazil... . 
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Quantity of maté exported by countries of destination, 1920 to 1927 
Year Argentina Uruguay Chile Others Total 
Kilograms Kilograms Kilograms Kilograms Kilograms 

19200 a= 68, 907, 327 | 18, 475, 565 3, 221, 479 81, 830 90, 686, 201 
1921_____| 47, 726, 367 | 21, 118, 713 2, 992, 541 61, 241 71, 898, 862 
19225 62, 072, 948 | 16, 041, 053 4,173, 757 58, 845 82, 346, 603 
NOR. = 2 63, 018, 013 | 20, 005, 422 4, 506, 958 117, 383 87, 647, 776 
NO QA See 57, 860, 144 | 16, 992, 097 3, 760, 321 137, 766 78, 750, 328 
O25 ee 65, 635, 677 | 15, 938, 549 5, 090, 733 89, 994 86, 754, 953 
19265 2 2- 68, 558, 945 | 18, 159, 536 5, 623, 363 315, 320 92, 657, 164 
NO 2222 = 68, 869, 961 | 17, 524, 349 | 4, 640, 348 57, 314 91, 092, 172 




















An account of the maté industry in Brazil would not be complete 
without some mention of the Maté Laranjeira, the usual designation 
of the Argentine company which exploits the great maté forests of 
Matto Grosso. In 1882 Thomas Laranjeira, a Brazilian, obtained 
his first concession for the maté forests in the southeastern corner of 
Matto Grosso, which since the earliest colonial times has been famous 
for the quality of the maté there produced. Under various names, 
the same concern has retained the concession ever since, the present 
concessionaire being known as the Empreza Maté Laranjeira (Inc.), 
with headquarters in Buenos Aires. The present contract, which 
will expire on December 31, 1937, covers about 7,300 square miles. 
The company pays an annual rent of 475,000 milreis ($57,000) plus 
an export tax of 1 milreis per arroba of 33 pounds of maté on a mini- 
mum annual exportation of 7,000,000 kilograms, thus producing an an- 
nual minimum of 466,667 milreis, making a total minimum annual pay- 
ment of the company to the State of Matto Grosso of $113,000. . 
The company has about $5,000,000 invested in the State of 
Matto Grosso and employs approximately 5,000 Paraguayan laborers. 
in harvesting and transporting the maté. The company operates its 
own river steamers on the western tributaries of the Parana, which 
afford transportation routes through the rented area. Practically all 
the maté is exported via the Parana River, and the company owns 
and operates its own railway, 37 miles long, around the great Sete 
Quedas (Iguassu) Falls on the western border of Parana. The maté 
so exported is in the crude (cancheada) form for elaboration in the 
company’s factories in Argentina. 
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By Jost Triste Macuapo 


HE Guatemalan Postal Service may be said to have first been 
placed upon an efficient basis about 1871. The Government 
which took office at that time, known in the history of the 

nation as the ‘Reform Government,’’ opened new paths for national 
prosperity. Guatemala saw its territory crossed by many telegraph 
lines, railways were laid, highways constructed, existing ports 1m- 
proved, and others created to facilitate and promote exportation from 
its fertile territory. An invigorating breeze swept the country under 
the administration of President Barrios, and to him is due the crea- 
tion of the postal service with numerous offices. 

Means of communication, however, were still deficient; this is not 
surprising, considering that in those years they were still in an em- 
bryonic state in nations of greater area, wealth, and population than 
Guatemala. Men on foot, accompanied by mules carrying bags of 
mail, therefore carried the post to those places to which the railway 
had not yet penetrated. 

But since those early days the Guatemalan Postal Service has 
rapidly advanced. The Guatemalan authorities, always on the alert 
for news of foreign progress in this important branch of public service, 
have gradually adopted progressive measures whose usefulness has 
been proved abroad, but always with the necessary modifications to 
suit local conditions. 

In 1881 Guatemala joined the Universal Postal Union. The bene- 
fits of this admirable organization which has brought about harmoni- 
ous cooperation in postal matters among the countries of the world 
are known to everyone. This cooperation has been well described 
by M. Cheron, former Minister of Commerce and Industries of 
France, who said: ‘‘The Universal Postal Union anticipated, in cer- 
tain ways, the League of Nations, because it brought peoples closer 
together, facilitating intercommunication; it was the first entity to 
secure an effective comity of all nations, and should be considered the 
precursor of the work now being realized in favor of universal con- 
cord and the maintenance of peace.” 

Guatemala has received from the Universal Postal Union beneficial 
suggestions for the improvement of its postal administration, now on 
a basis which challenges comparison with that of any other country. 
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A fleet of airplanes is in constant service to transport passengers and 
mail to sections of the Republic formerly isolated from the capital, as 
well as to the neighboring Republic of Salvador. In fact, a new con- 
tract has recently been made with a national company which will 
shortly begin operations with six powerful planes. Landing fields 
have already been or are being constructed in all desirable places. 
Furthermore, the Government has signed conventions with Mexico 
and the United States by which Guatemala is linked with the air 
service existing in the Republics to the north. 

GENERAL | RODOLFO 


Director General of Posts of 
Guatemala 





Courtesy of José Tible Machado 


The parcel post is of increasing importance in Guatemala, where it 
constitutes one of the most effective aids to commerce and industry. 
Parcel-post conventions on a basis of mutual reciprocity have already 
been made with several countries and are in project with others. 
Postal money-order service is in effect with the United States, Mexico, 
Germany, and Salvador. In 1928 the 379 post offices—to which 
others are constantly being added—dispatched to Europe nearly 
15,400,000 pounds of first-class mail and to the United States nearly 
11,000,000 pounds. 
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To Gen. Rodolfo Mendoza, Director General of Posts, is due the 
efficient functioning of the complicated machinery and large staff of 
the postal service, not only in broad outline but in detail. His genius 
for organization and tireless energy have likewise been displayed in 
other high positions, both civil and military, on all of which he left 
the impress of his honor, ability, and patriotism. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness for the figures here 
quoted to the extensive study of the Guatemalan postal system by 
Senor don Silverio Guerra. 


WHEVPLLLALLLA 


SNE RSWSASSASSAN EE ORRERENS CC EEE GR AKT ES eee 





Courtesy of José Tible Machado 
THE NATIONAL POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE, GUATEMALA 


The approved model of the building to be erected in the Guatemalan capital 
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Y ITH a view to developing the productivity and wealth 
of Haiti as rapidly as possible, and at the same time 

y¥ * increasing the economic strength and stability of the 
Gocomment, the Haitian Government approved of the policy of 
the development of an agricultural and industrial school system under 
the supervision of the Service Technique de Agriculture et de 
VEnseignement Professionnel. In accord with this policy there are 
being developed in the rural districts agricultural schools and in the 
urban communities industrial schools. Of course, this does not mean 
that the rural schools teach only agriculture, or that the urban schools 
teach only a trade. They teach, besides, all that is necessary forthe 
development of an intelligent and efficient citizenship and for the 
student to become a productive unit of his country. .. . 

The fiscal year 1927-28 was marked by rapid progress in the 
development of the organization and work of the Service Technique. 
Among the outstanding features of the organizational development, 
there may be mentioned the opening of the industrial school for girls 
at St. Mare on November 3, 1927; the opening of the industrial 
school for boys at Cape Haitien on April 1, 1928; the opening of the 
industrial school for boys at Jeremie on May 1, 1928; the beginning 
of work on the completion of the main building at Damien in Jan- 
uary, 1928; the opening of 11 new farm schools; and the organization 
as a separate department of the work in marketing and trade promo- 
tion.” 





PERSONNEL 


.. The following table gives the number and percentage of 
Haitians and foreigners in the Service Technique staff for the five 
years since its organization: 

Employees of the Service = 








Fiscal year | 1923-24 | 1924-25 1925-26 | 1926-27 1927-28 
Total number of employees__---- | 308,04) 1S. @ 200.0 | 268. 0 377. 0 
Percentage of Haitians_________ | 4 O 0.0 85. 0 | 87.7 89. 4 
Percentage of foreigners________ 26.0 | 20. 0 15.0} 12 3 10. 6 





1 Excerpted from the Seventh Annual Report of the American High Commissioner at Port au Prince, 
Haiti, 1928. 
2Extensive appropriations for building eericultural and industrial schools were made in 1928-29.— 
Editor’s note. 
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The policy of training a Haitian technical staff for teaching and the 
related activities of the Service Technique is thus seen to have been 
maintained consistently notwithstanding the rapid development of 
this organization and the rigid requirement for special training of 
each man for the work which he is to perform. In the training of 
teachers and where a new technical industry is to be taught or intro- 
duced, it is often necessary to secure additional highly trained special- 
ists from foreign sources, but the teaching of children and adminis- 
tration of the industrial and agricultural schools have been intrusted, 
in all cases, to Haitian teachers and principals. From these sources 
the more competent are chosen for promotion and greater adminis- 
trative responsibility in order that there may be trained, at as early 
a date as possible, a complete administrative research and teaching 
personnel for these branches of Government service. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


The total funds available for the use of the Service Technique dur- 
ing the fiscal year amounted to $938,230.98. This includes the regular 
budget of $552,700, special credits made during the fiscal year or 
left over as balances from credits made during the previous year, 
amounting to $145,330.98, and $240,200 voted to the Direction 
Générale des Travaux Publics for construction of school buildings. 


ECOLE CENTRALE 


The Ecole Centrale, Damien, is an institution organized for 
the training of agricultural and industrial school teachers and of 
technicians. With the exception of law and medicine, which are 
taught in separate institutions, the Ecole Centrale now offers courses 
designed to prepare young men to work efficiently in all kinds of 
governmental, industrial, and agricultural enterprises in which tech- 
nical training is necessary. The specialized courses are divided into 
three groups as follows: (1) Agriculture, (2) mechanical engineering, 
and (3) civil engineering. 

In the program of study for this school there are over 100 courses 
listed. Seventy of these are listed in the agricultural course, 42 are 
found in the industrial course, and 16 are found in the specialized 
course designed for the training of students in civil engineering. 

The total enrollment for the year in the regular courses of the Keole 
Centrale was 173. There were also enrolled in the summer school 
for teachers 185 students. Since its organization in 1924 this school 
has enrolled 340 students. Of these, 129 are now employed in the 
Service Technique either as teachers or technical assistants. 

The average scholastic grade for all students finishing the course 
at the end of the year 1927-28 was 77 per cent and the average 
attendance was 97 per cent. 
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TYPICAL RURAL SCHOOLS IN HAITI 


There were 5,565 students enrolled at the 48 rural farm schools in operation during 1927-28 


SUMMER scHooL.—When the Service Technique was organized in 
1923, one of its objectives was the establishment of a system of agri- 
_ cultural and industrial education. But at that time there were only 
two teachers in the Haitian schools who had ever had technical in- 
struction in agriculture in an educational institution of high standing. 
The first task of the Ecole Centrale has consisted, therefore, in train- 
ing teachers for the agricultural and industrial schools. As addi- 
tional teachers were trained, many of those first sent out have re- 
turned to the central school for one or two years of additional instruc- 
tion. Some of them also have been sent to the United States on 
special scholarships for training in methods of teaching and school 
administration. 
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Since the opening of the Ecole Centrale certain courses have also 
been given during the summer to students who had been selected for 
certain positions and to whom it was desired to give some further 
special training. 

However, as a means of further raising the efficiency of all teachers 
in Service Technique schools, it was decided to assemble them at the 
Eeole Centrale for a summer course of special training with regular 
classes extending from July 30 to August 25, 1928. 

In addition to those who had occupied teaching positions through- 
out the school year of 1927-28, there were 34 students of the Hcole 
Centrale who took advantage of the summer school to obtaia further 





AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Field work in setting young plants 


instruction, and there were 10 students who had not been previously 
connected with the Service Technique who, by special arrangement, 
were allowed to enter. 

One hundred and eighty-five students were enrolled in the summer 
schools. Of these, 141 were teachers in Service Technique schools. 
The following courses were offered: Pedagogics I, I], III, IV; rural 
economy; horticulture; agriculture; drawing; shop work; athletics; 
and hygiene. 

Perhaps the most important phase of the summer school is the 
demonstration of farm practices and the renewed experience in 
industrial processes which the teachers gain in the execution of these 
various operations by their own hands on the farm and in the shop. 
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Such practice is more valuable to them now than it was when they 
first came as students in the Ecole Centrale, because they come with 
specific problems arising in their teaching work and a more vivid 
realization of the weak places in their previous training, as well as 
knowledge of the necessity of knowing thoroughly a subject or prac- 
tice before attempting to teach it... . 

During the school year 1927-28, the students of the Ecole Centrale 
were regularly trained in physical culture and sports. The grounds 
were kept in good condition and the attendance was good. The 
average number of students at each day’s exercise was 60. Football, 
volley ball, basketball, baseball, and tennis were the principal games 
played. 





Courtesy of the American High Commissioner, Port-au-Prince 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT DAMIEN 


Other sports included running, high jumping, pole vaulting, and 
throwing the weight. 


PRINT SHOP 


The development of the printing industry is certainly one of the 
important projects undertaken by the Government during the last 
few years and promises to be of much benefit to the printing industry 
in Haiti. The print shop is now equipped to do practically all of the 
necessary Government printing, most of which has heretofore been 
done in foreign countries. At the same time there are many ad- 
vantages in doing this work in Haiti. An opportunity is offered to 
Haitian apprentices to learn the printing industry and at the same 
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time considerable saving is effected in the cost of printing heretofore 
done abroad. 

Two hundred and eighty-one separate jobs were executed in the 
shop during the year. Of this number, 276 were completed and 5 
were practically completed at the close of the fiscal year. The total 
value of the 276 jobs completed was $9,692.07. Many of these jobs 
were forms for use in various Government departments. However, 
the list includes 15 books, bulletins, and reports ranging in size from 
32 to 260 pages... . 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


To benefit Haiti, to increase the productivity of the farms, and to 
strengthen the financial position of the country, the type of rural 
education must be such as will stimulate in the children of the farmers 
a knowledge of and an interest in the plants and animals of the farm, 
the activities of the farm, and the development of a better farm 
home. . 

To overcome the misconception in the minds of rural parents as 
to the type of education most valuable to their children, to secure 
their confidence and cooperation, and to adapt the curriculum of 
the schools to the conditions and actual needs of the children in them, 
are, therefore, the problems confronting our department of rural 
farm schools. 

During the fiscal year 1927-28, a total of 48 rural farm schools 
were in operation. Engaged in these schools were 77 teachers; and 
there were enrolled 5,464 students. . 

To show that the interest in the farm schools in a given locality 
has increased and that the rural parents each year are coming more 
and more to know and appreciate the value of the schools for their 
children, it may be pointed out that there has been a definite and 
steady increase in the number of pupils per school, as follows: 


MAG Di Sa re yas ere yey a ce pS NR ev PO RM ogee ee 65 
NO 2522 Oss aes ee ee eee Memes Pah ee eh ae ee ie ee Oe 75 
QZ Oe Dip Sa ee igi i as a eh Ge ee 85 
DAT yh ce set oe el on am ep eS ee ats erect See oe 114 


The age of the students in the rural farm schools has varied from 
3 to 28 years. The average age is 12 years; 1,310 students, or 29 per 
cent of them, are below the age of 10 years. 

When the schools are first opened in a community, very few of the 
children (only about 1 per cent) are found able to speak or read the 
French language. This, however, does not seriously interfere with 
the garden work, teaching of manual training and the lessons in 
agriculture, since they are given orally and in Creole. By the time the 
child has learned to read, he has already attained considerable skill 
in manual training, in garden practice, the ability to observe and 
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understand the growing of crops and care of animals, and is taught 
from the very beginning that these are the important things to learn; 
whereas reading, writing, and mathematics are merely aids to his 
better farming and home making. Thus, the opportunity to get 
hold of the child before it has learned to read is often really an advan- 
tage rather than a handicap. 

While the number of children in the farm schools who know how 
to read, write, and make those mathematical calculations which are 
needful in business is increasing rapidly, it is felt that the mark 
of greater progress is shown in the better-kept school gardens and 
grounds, in the influence for better and more sanitary living that the 
children are taking to their homes, and in the greater understanding 
and appreciation for agricultural education on the part of the parents 
shown in the increased enrollment and attendance in those farm 
schools which have been longest established. 

AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL AT PLAISANCE.—The teachers trained 
in the Ecole Centrale have been drawn, for the most part, from urban 
communities and very largely from the city of Port au Prince. This 
has been due to the fact that only in the capital has there previously 
existed a large number of students in schools of a sufficiently high 
standing to prepare young men for taking the teacher-training courses 
in agriculture and industrial education, such as those given in the 
Ecole Centrale. 

It has been recognized from the beginning that a better general 
average of efficiency in agricultural teaching and leadership can be 
established when these teachers can be drawn from the farms. How- 
ever, before the establishment of the rural farm schools in Haiti, there 
could be found practically no young men who were brought up on 
the farm and were accustomed to work with their own hands at 
farming operations who had sufficient education to enter the Ecole 
Centrale. 

As soon, therefore, as the farm schools had been in operation a 
sufficient length of time to produce a few real farmer boys who were 
sufficiently trained to take up courses in secondary and higher edu- 
cation, it became the policy to make an opportunity for certain of 
these young men to continue their studies with the view to becoming 
teachers in the rural farm schools. 

Since, however, the courses given in the rural farm schools are not 
sufficiently advanced to enable a student to pass directly from the 
rural farm school to the Ecole Centrale, it has been necessary to 
bridge this gap by the formation of a secondary agricultural school. 

The farm school at Plaisance was chosen as the site for this sec- 
ondary agricultural school, since it combined the requirements of (1) 
a healthful situation, (2) a fairly large acreage (about 15 acres) of 
suitable agricultural land, good buildings, and accessibility on one of 
the main highways. . . 
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VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF AN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Upper: A veterinary clinic building. Lower: Shed for hogs and goats 


The enthusiasm which these students have shown toward their 
work and the progress made indicate that this first year of the agri- 
cultural high school has proven to be a success. When these students 
are prepared to enter the Ecole Centrale, they will be transferred 
to Damien, where they will be trained as rural farm-school teachers. 
It is thus believed that by training boys drawn from rural communi- 
ties as teachers of farm schools, a personnel for these schools can be 
developed which will be more adapted to rural and agricultural life 
than boys bred in cities. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


The appropriations for the agricultural extension work were made 
under two headings—agents agricoles and demonstration farms. All 
of the work, however, was organized under the office of the chief of 
the extension department. The personnel has consisted of the chief, 
2 inspectors, a secretary, 3 aides in plant pathology and entomology, 
and 13 farm advisers. 

The department has maintained 20 demonstration farms as follows: 
Gonaives, 2; St. Marc, 1; Hinche, 2; Cape Haitien, 2; Mirebalais, 2; 
Port au Prince, 4; Anse a Veau, 1; Cayes, 2; Port a Piment, 2; and 
Jeremie, 2. 

Seven demonstration coffee mills have been maintained at the 
following places: Ste. Suzanne, Mont Organise, Mirebalais, Jacmel, 
Cavaillon, Port a Piment, and Jeremie. 

The agricultural agents working on these demonstration farms or 
through cooperative work with farmers or groups of farmers have 
carried out 86 different projects. These projects may be listed by 
subjects as follows: Construction or the recleaning of irrigation canals, 
15 projects; distribution of seeds and plants in 14 localities; cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, 11 projects; cultivation of sugar cane, 8 projects; 
cultivation of sisal, 7 projects; cultivation of cotton, 4 projects; 
vegetables, 4 projects; bananas, 4 projects; rice, 1 project; potatoes, 
2 projects; cacao, 1 project; coffee, 2 projects; construction of trails, 
2 projects; agriculture, 1 project; farm management, 3 projects, 
cleaning of spring, 1 project; cotton-worm control, 1 project: con- 
struction of dike, 1 project; hog raising, 2 projects; house construction, 
1 project; curing of cacao, 1 project. 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAIRS.—The budget for agricultural 
and industrial fairs for the fiscal year 1927-28 was $7,000. This 
enabled the department to hold 35 fairs as compared with 23 during 
the previous fiscal year, when the budgetary allowance was only 
$5,000. 

The fairs were all held at the rural farm schools with the exception 
of the fair at Damien, which was held at the Ecole Centrale. The 
number of exhibitors, the quality of the exhibits, and the attendance 
were all better than last year and attest the educational value of the 
fairs. 


VETERINARY CLINICS 


OrGANIZATION.—As heretofore, the clinical work has been carried 
on by nine veterinary aids, stationed in various parts of the country, 
each of whom had a definite program to follow every week. They are 
provided with mules for transportation except in three instances, 
where the men have purchased automobiles which are kept up by the 
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department. Part-time men (agents agricoles) are stationed at Port 
de Paix and Port a Piment. 

The clinic programs of these aides take them over their districts 
once or twice a month depending upon the size of the territory and the 
weather. The clinics are held at the market places, Garde barracks, 
Place d’Armes, before the Hotel Communal in the towns and villages, 
and in the country at the rural schools, on the large habitations, and 
at country crossroad markets. 

This year, for the first time, a traveling inspector of clinics has 
been employed. This inspector is charged with inspection of clinics, 
arrangement of clinic programs, keeping the various stations well 
stocked with medicine and supplies, weekly clinic reports and arrange- 
ment for and carrying out of special clinics such as vaccination of 
hogs against cholera, testing of cattle for tuberculosis, etc. He is 
provided with an automobile in order that he may cover his district 
efficiently. 

In all, 2,287 clinics were held in various parts of the country. Of 
these, 2,098 were routine weekly or semiweekly clinics, while 189 
were special clinics organized by the inspector in response to local 
needs and requests for assistance. 

They are required to hold impromptu meetings at the clinics and 
at other favorable locations to discuss feeding, handling, and general 
care and treatment of animals during disease outbreaks, with the 
emphasis placed at all times upon prevention and sanitation. 

EXTENSION WORK WITH MOVING PICTURES.—T'wo United States 
Department of Agriculture films—roundwo1m control and control of 
hog cholera—were purchased with the idea of using them at meetings 
in the rural schools in all sections of the country. This work is to be 
done in collaboration with the Service d’Hygiéne and should prove 
an efficient supplement to the clinical work of the aides in their 
respective districts. 

ANIMALS TREATED AT PUBLIC CLINIcS.—Altogether a total of 66,929 
animals were treated during the year. Of these, 24,473 were horses, 
15,216 were mules, 21,413 were bourriques, 318 were cattle, 2,769 
were swine (including hogs vaccinated against cholera), 153 were 
sheep and goats, 855 were dogs (including antirabic vaccination), and 
514 were poultry. 

The decrease of preventable diseases and injuries, in parts of the 
country where the clinics are well established, is very striking to one 
familiar with conditions before the establishment of these clinics. 
The earnestness of many of the peasants in their efforts to keep their 
work animals in good working condition brings its own reward in 
increased income and in the working efficiency of their animals. 
The peasant is gradually beginning to realize that he can keep his 
animals in good shape if he will follow the directions given by the 
veterinarian. . 
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Courtesy of the American High Commissioner, Port-au Prince 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF HAITI 


Upper: The School for Boys at Jacmel, the first industrial school built outside Port-au-Prince. Lower: 
The Industrial School for Girls at St. Mare, orened November 3, 1927 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


There are now organized within the Service Technique two girls’ 
industrial schools. 'The Ecole Elie Dubois, located at Port au Prince, 
has been in operation for many years; the girls’ industrial school at 
St. Marc was opened during the fiscal year under review. An appro- 
priation of $2,000 for the purchase of sites for two additional girls’ 
schools was made by the law of July 18, 1928. 

Ecotr Exre Dusois.—The courses at the Ecole Elie Dubois are 
divided into two sections known as the regular course and the course 
Guilbaud. The duration of the studies in the course Guilbaud is not 
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limited, because these students, at the time of entrance, for the most 
part are not able to read, write or make simple calculations. These 
students are taught reading, writing, arithmetic (simple), and the 
elements of the history and geography of Haiti. In practical work 
they are taught washing, ironing, cooking, and sewing. A total of 
44 students was enrolled in this course. 

The regular course at Ecole Elie Dubois is designed to train girls 
either as teachers or for home making. During the school year there 
were 138 girls registered in this course. Of these, 53 were from Port 
au Prince and 85 from the Provinces. 

Girts’ InpusTRIAL ScHoot at St. Marc.—The girls’ industrial 
school at St. Mare was opened for classes on November 3. The 
official opening was held on November 6, 1927, with appropriate 
ceremonies in which the Secretary of Agriculture, officials of the 
Service Technique, and prominent citizens of St. Mare took part. 

The school had been built to accommodate 80 students, but during 
the first month 120 girls enrolled. The total enrollment for the year 
was 131, and the average monthly percentage of attendance was 89 
per cent. The teachers were chosen by competitive examinations. 
Four of the six chosen during the year were graduates of the Elie 
Dubois School in Port au Prince. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS 


Matson Crentrate.—The Service Technique is furnishing an in- 
structor for this work and is also cooperating in the planning of the 
gardens. 

At the Maison Centrale, Port au Prince, the full complement of 
students has been maintained throughout the year and the same 
courses were taught as in previous years. In addition to academic 
instruction in French, reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic 
and geography, history, etc., manual-training work is given to all of 
the boys. The smaller boys learn to make baskets and other articles 
from latanier and as they grow older and gain in size and strength 
they are put into the woodworking shop, the shoemaking shop, the 
forge shop, or the tailoring shop, as they are best fitted. They con- 
tinue working in these shops until they are capable of making a 
living at their particular trade. 

Living conditions at the school have improved durmg the year, 
and satisfactory progress has been made in the shop and classroom 
work. In addition to purely practice work in the shops, 423 outside 
jobs were undertaken for which a total of $1,941.76 was received and 
reimbursed to the budgetary article (621) which supported this 
SelNGO, 5 o 
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GaraGe.—On October 1, 1927, all of the official automobiles, 
except three, were turned over to the garage. These were kept up 
by the garage and their use was charged to the various departments 
on a mileage basis. All of the remaining official cars and all auto- 
mobiles owned by employees of the Service Technique were kept 
in repair by the garage, for which it was reimbursed according to 
the service rendered. The total number of cars regularly serviced 
at the Service Technique garage was slightly more than 60. 

The work done in the garage was not confined to automobiles alone, 
but a great variety of jobs was completed, including the repair of 
Frigidaire machines, water pumps, lighting plants, gas engines, etc. 

Including the automobile repairs and other work there were more 
than 1,800 jobs completed, for which a total of $18,486.56 was 
received. A sufficient amount of profit is charged on the mileage of 
official cars to replace those which are no longer in condition to repair 
economically. 

Boys’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—The courses in the boys’ industrial 
schools * as now organized are divided as follows: Preparatory class, 
sixth class, fifth class, fourth class, third class, second class, first class. 

To enter an industrial school a student must not be less than 6 
years old. On the completion of the courses outlined, or at the end 
of seven years of satisfactory work, the student may be given a cer- 
tificate attesting this fact. Promotions are made on the basis of 
examinations given by the teachers or by other authorized officials. 

The courses named above include the following subjects: Reading, 
writing, spelling, morality, hygiene, manual training, mathematics, 
drawing, geography, history, duties of citizenship, English, science, 
and special shop work. The subjects are classified according to the 
requirements of the seven divisions above specified. 

General shop work includes training in carpentry, forge work, 
cement work, sheet-metal work, automobile mechanics, typography, 
bookbinding, stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, shoemaking, 
and tailormg. All students are assigned to two or more of these 
subjects, but the more advanced students are allowed to choose 
one or two in which to specialize. By this means the student 
learns a trade whereby he may earn a living and become useful to 
SOCICtye9 1. = 





8 These schools are: Ecole J. B. Damier, Port au Prince, enrollment 339; Gonaives Industrial School, 
enrollment 210; Jacmel Industrial School, enrollment 212; Cape Haitien Industrial School, enrollment 236; 
and Jérémie Industrial School, enrollment 228. The last two were opened during the year 1927-28. In the 
others there are successful night schools. 

4 Other branches of the Service Technique, which space unfortunately does not permit us to mention, 
are the experiment stations, and the departments of chemistry, forestry and fisheries, and markets. 
The work of all of them is closely allied with the educational movement.— Editor’s note. 
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By Matitpa PuHitiirs 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


HE total trade of the United States with the 20 Latin American 
Republics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, according 
to statisites compiled by the United States Department of 

Commerce, reached a value of $1,912,649,669, an increase of 9 per 
cent over the total for the preceding fiscal year. 

Divided as to imports and exports, the trade for the two years was 
as follows: 























Fiscal years Imports Exports Total trade 
NO 2ZSS7 Ossie ape a eee $999, 090, 635 | $913, 559, 034 | $1, 912, 649, 669 
MEO) Die 2 Bin nea werk eae 964, 438, 750 | 788, 818,638 | 1, 753, 257, 388 
Mere ase a= anes 34, 651, 885 | 124, 740, 396 | 159, 392, 281 
Increase (per cent) _________ 3. 59 NG, Sil | 9. 09 





The following tables show the United States trade with each Re- 
public of Latin America during the past two fiscal years and the per- 
centage of change in 1928-29 as compared with 1927-28. 


Trade of the United States with Latin America, 12 months ended June 30 























IMPORTS 

| Per cent 
Countries of origin 1928 1929 Eaoenic: 
| crease (— ) 
INGX1C Om pate at ee a, eae $128, 223, 475 | $122, 808, 517 | —4, 22 
Guatental anes tele e ete e oeeee 10, 981, 619 8, 315, 768 | —24. 27 
IL Salkyevclow.2 oaks eee eke 2, 725, (24 3, 871, 969 +42. 05 
FTO GUase os ees Se se ae 11,076,114 | 12,173, 068 +9. 90 
INWCaralolal= cue te teen ree Lee 5, 093, 485 | 5, 816, 782 +14, 20 
CostasRicase sas) wikce at epee ah ae eu 5, 938, 168 | 5, 529, 882 | SOMO 
Ranvaml attends samen ae: ass oe Se eae 5, 629, 061 6, 143, 519 +9. 14 
Cuban er eee eee Ree ee 225, 198, 350 214, 134, 174 | —4, 91 
Dominicans Wepulolichase ==.) =a 9, 813, 202 9, 205, 602 = ©, iY) 
PA (ee re eS Se Se eee 1, 648, 801 1, 477, 544 — 107 11 
North American Republies__| 406, 322, 999 389, 476, 825 —4, 14 
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Trade of the United States with Latin America, 12 months ended June 30—Contd. 


IMPORTS—continued 



























































. Per cent 

: i | increase 
Countries of origin 1928 1929 (GE) ae de 
crease (—) 
Aurore Tab iI aeoee ey et pan shee a ae ana Ss | $106, 753, 827 | $105, 688, 659 —0. 99 
BO linyilah Si eke ines ee ee ea 189, 588 224, 939 +18. 64 
IB realize aa a Nae a Pas eitiny Ree Aege 218, 857, 073 218, 980, 722 +0. 05 
© antl See ae a ha ee a ca cen aera 68, 625, 259 95, 662, 774 +39. 39 
Colombiateew can. Caniie eee Sees 92, 650, 406 91, 726, 037 —9. 97 
BEES CME CL @ Ty eee eal ea ee Wa 5, 507, 873 5, 483, 825 —0. 48 
Rainalg we yaglerees totic Den Leen to caer 509, 871 597, 017 +17. 09 
EXER ips eck ss np en US ae 19, 491, 825 25, 911, 878 +32. 93 
(Wire tiaiy eee See ree ee econ a me 10, 324, 704 16, 880, 967 +63. 50 
Were Ze laketae es are ine ee NS 35, 205, 325 48, 456, 992 +37. 64 
South American Republics__) 558, 115, 751 609, 613, 810 +9, 22 
Total Latin America________ 964, 438, 750 999, 090, 635 +3. 59 

EXPORTS 

IMIG xc OSA S ene Secs ee ee aA $109, 224, 703 | $118, 984, 961 | +8. 93 
Guatemal ace eee ae ee ee 11, 673, 421 12, 927, 629 | +10. 74 
Migsalvad ons eet wm Seer at 7, 278, 886 7, 532, 896 | +3. 48 
oma unas 8 Soe ase See a, 9, 623, 947 10, 623, 857 +10. 38 
DIN ISUCGreWee2N cai yes aes Sa RR acces De Sa a Ae 8, 028, 624 6, 754, 735 | —15. 86 
WostarcRica rite eis ness eh a Cue iat iie 8, 089, 817 8, 360, 389 +3. 34 
Paw esi ates cere pe are ans eA ts 32, 912, 128 38, 611, 095 +17. 31 
(Ont ope eee aa ee ee ee 137, 5438, 871 133, 485, 544 | —2. 95 
Dominican Republic_____________- 18, 624, 908 16, 075, 732 | —13. 68 
ATED eit Hist eee el Aen Mr eines Pi: 12, 716, 338 11, 098, 998 | —12. 71 
North American Republics__| 355, 716, 648 364, 455, 836 +2. 45 
Acro rath eases Se erg re ae Fa 168, 115, 275 206, 809, 659 | +23. 01 
IS oli a ele ei sa i ee ee 4, 837, 781 5, 767, 264 | +19, 21 
EB rr eizille pr pitt oak eae iced sie ete oe 86, 829, 596 115, 155, 682 +32. 62 
(CT Ea ee 37,991,190 | 50,701,744 | 433: 45 
Colombia Sse east Sse sel eee es 52, 095, 695 59, 834, 623 | +14. 85 
A OGUIEKO IO he Bund alee te ae ee ee 5, 626, 466 6, 759, 055 | +2. 01 
IBAA Bayi eee ee Cees ee eee 1, 348, 791 1, 373, 065 | +1. 79 
IBC Gulere ee ee ares 8 a ele nae eaten or coe 23, 467, 706 25, 810, 001 +9. 98 
{Gira erway ets ee Stee are ee ee We 24, 564, 568 29, 110, 316 +18. 50 
Wenezucla mau ates materi ter empl 28, 224, 927 47, 781, 789 +69. 28 
South American Republies__| 483, 101, 995 549, 103, 198 +26. 78 
Total Latin America________ 788, 818, 638 913, 559, 034 +15. 81 

















1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to 
Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of departure or entry are located. 
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The Governing Board. 

Through the courtesy of the Minister of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. 
Sacasa, the Pan American Union is informed of the appointment of 
the National Committee for Calendar Simplification in Nicaragua, 
consisting of the following members: Ing. T. Ramén Sevilla, Minister 
of Public Instruction; Monsignor J. A. Lezcano, Archbishop of 
Managua; and Ing. Prof. Alberto Gamez. These national com- 
mittees now number seven—Peru, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, and the United States. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that Mr. Moses B. Cots- 
worth, an international authority on calendar reform, sailed from 
~ New York on September 7 for Brazil. Mr. Cotsworth bears letters 
of introduction from the Pan American Union which make reference 
to the resolution adopted at the Sixth Pan American Conference in 
Habana recommending that the countries members of the Pan 
American Union appoint national committees to study calendar 
simplification, and prepare for participation in an international con- 
ference to determine the best method of reform. He also bears 
credentials from the Transit Committee of the League of Nations, 
which has in charge the league’s activities in calendar reform. After 
visiting all the South American countries, Mr. Cotsworth plans to 
visit the Central American Republics. In those in which committees 
have already been formed he will offer his expert aid. 


The Director General’s Office. 

The director general recently had the honor of receiving the Chief 
of the Department of Commerce of the Dominican Republic and 
Madame Vicini, who were accompanied by His Excellency the 
Minister of the Dominican Republic and Sefiora de Morales. Many 
functions were given in honor of Doctor and Madame Vicini during 
their stay in Washington. 

A few days later Sefior Dr. Viriato Gutiérrez, Senator of Cuba, 
called upon the director general, accompanied by Sefor Dr. José T. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sefior Dr. Felipe A. Vicini, Chief of the Department of Commerce of the Dominican Republic, and Senora 
de Vicini, accompanied by His Excellency, Senor Dr. Angel Morales, Minister of the Dominican Re- 
public, and Sefiora de Morales, were recent visitors to the Pan American Union. In the group appear, 
from left to right: Seftor Dr. Vicini, Sefora de Vicini, Senora de Morales, and Dr. Angel Morales 


Baron, chargé d’affaires of Cuba in Washington. The stay of 
Senator Gutiérrez in the capital was marked by a number of functions 
given in his honor. 

Senior Dr. Miguel Varona, collector of customs at Habana, was 
another distinguished Cuban visitor to the Pan American Union. 
Doctor Varona will represent Cuba at the forthcoming Conference 
on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities, which will assemble at 
the Union in November next. The director general escorted Doctor 
Varona on a tour of inspection of the Pan American Building and 
accorded him every courtesy. 

The director general also had the pleasure of a visit from Sefior 
Don Luis Anderson, one of the most distinguished jurists of Costa 
Rica, and chairman of the Organizing Committee of the Seventh Pan 
American Scientific Congress, which will be held in that Republic. 
Sefior Anderson was accompanied by his daughter, Sefiorita Anderson, 
and his son, Sefior Don Luis Anderson, jr. During their short stay 
in Washington they were the recipients of many attentions. 
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Photograph by DeSouza Brothers 


MEMBERS OF THE CiRCULO MEDICO OF 


A group of distinguished physicians of Cuba, with their families, was received at the Pan 


The Assistant Director’s Office. 

The Pan American Union was honored in August by the visit of 
the Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, for some years ambassador of the 
United States in Brazil. In the absence of the director general, the 
ambassador was cordially received by the assistant director, Dr. E. 
Gil Borges. 


The Counsellor’s Office. 

The counsellor, Mr. Franklin Adams, and the assistant to the 
director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Dr. Bolivar J. Lloyd, 
had the honor, in the absence of the Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, of receiving in August a group of members of the Circulo 
Médico of Cuba, headed by Dr. Fernando Rensoli, Director of Public 
Health of that Republic. These distinguished physicians and their 
families visited Washington while on a tour of some of the cities of the 
eastern United States. Through arrangements made by the assistant 
to the director of the sanitary bureau they were enabled to inspect 
some of the hospitals of the capital. 

It is of interest to learn through the counsellor, who is closely in 
touch with the musical movement in Latin America, that Mr. Julian 
Carrillo, the famous Mexican conductor-composer, who has in troduced 
compositions utilizing quarter tones known as ‘The thirteenth 
sound,” has been leading an ensemble in the United States in the 
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CUBA AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


‘American Union August 10, while in Washington on their tour of the eastern United States 
1 


rendition of some of his ‘‘new music.’”’ The critics have been most 
complimentary. Mr. Carrillo will leave New York the latter part of 
September for Mexico, where he will conduct the Mexico. City 
Symphony Orchestra as a guest conductor and at the same time pre- 
pare this organization for participation in the International Music 
Festival to be held in New York City during the season of 1930-31. 

Music lovers in Peru take a deep interest in the indigenous music 
of their country. The second publication of a series of these com- 
positions, which just appeared in Lima, contains 12 songs by Arturo 
Montoya and Pablo Chavez Aguilar. Among them are El Indio, 
La Quena, La Montafia, El Rio, El Sol, El Volcén, La Llama, La Coca, 
and La Quina. Committees have been appointed to formulate the 
plans for the First National Musical Congress to meet in Lima. 

The compositions of Mr. Enrique Bemberg, an Argentine, which 
have enjoyed a vogue in Europe for many years, are to be featured 
during the coming winter in the concerts by the United Service 
Orchestra to be held in the Pan American Union. 

A Venezuelan composer who, like Bemberg, has lived a long time in 
France, is Reynaldo Hahn. His La Féte Chez Thérése was played 
at the concert given on September 17 by the United States Navy 
Band on the Esplanade of the Pan American Union. The assisting 
artists at this concert, of which the full program follows, were Federico 
Flores, Mexican baritone, and Raoul Sergio, Mexican pianist. 
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PROGRAM 


1. March, Happy Birthday (arranged for the Ignacio Galeano (Honduras). 
band by Lieutenant Benter). 
United States Navy Band 
2. Overture de concert, No. 1 (first rendition Alberto Williams (Argentina). 
in United States). 


United States Navy Band 
3. Polka for cornet: 


a La Bravura. Fabian Rodriguez (Guatemala). 
b Were My Song with Wings Provided. Reynaldo Hahn (Venezuela). 
Musician Ralph Ostrom 
4. Valse: Music and Flowers. Rigoberto Diaz (Guatemala). 
United States Navy Band 
5. Vocal solos: 
a Un Suefo (A Dream).! M. Grever (Mexico). 
b Por unos ojos (For Thine Eyes).! Jorge del Moral (Mexico). 
ce Marchita El Alma (Broken Heart). Manuel Ponce (Mexico). 
Federico Flores 
Raoul Sergio, accompanist 
6. Grand scenes from the opera Salvador Carlos Gomes (Brazil). 
Rosa. 
United States Navy Band 
7. Piano solos: 
a Preludio Nostdlgico (played from the J. Carrillo (Mexico). 


manuscript). 
b Vals Azul. R. Castro (Mexico). 
(Raoul Sergio) 
8. Ballet: La Féte Chez Thérese. Reynaldo Hahn (Venezuela). 


United States Navy Band 
9. Vibraphone solos: 


a Estrellita. Manuel Ponce (Mexico). 
b La Golondrina (musician Louis Jose Serradel (Mexico). 
Goucher). 
10. Valse intermezzo: Leda. Julio Fonseca (Costa Rica). 


United States Navy Band 
11. Dances: 
a Malagiicna. Ernesto Lecuona (Cuba). 
b Lucumi. Ernesto Lecuona (Cuba). 
United States Navy Band 
12. Vocal solos: 


a Espana.) M. Grever (Mexico). 
b Un Lamento! M. Grever (Mixico). 
ce Gitanerias (Gipsyings). M. Grever (Mexico). 


Federico Flores ? 

Raoul Sergio, accompanist 
13. Selection: National Dances from Colombia Emilio Murillo (Colombia). 

United States Navy Band 
14. March: Unién Panamericana (first rendi- Ignacio Galeano (Honduras). 

tion). 
United States Navy Band 
Star Spangled Banner 
Program broadcast by Station NAA, 690 kilocycles 
Mr. Enrique C. Canova, announcer 





1 Especially written for and dedicated to Senor Flores. 
2 The costume worn by Senor Flores was designed from the famous painting, ‘‘E] Contrabandista,”’ by 
Zuloaga. 
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The Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office. 

Since the departure of Mr. William A. Reid, foreign trade adviser 
of the Pan American Union, a little over a month ago, several inter- 
esting field reports have been received from him. His letters indicate 
that he has been most cordially received by Government officials and 
representatives of private enterprises in Cuba, Honduras, and 
Guatemala. These officials manifested a keen interest in the activi- 
ties of the Union and expressed their desire to cooperate in every way 
possible. During his travels thus far he has journeyed over many 
miles of new highways and has gathered much information and a 
number of pictures reflecting economic progress in the countries 
visited. All of this information will be assembled and utilized in 
press releases, forthcoming publications of the Union and in replies to 
correspondence and inquiries requiring first-hand knowledge of the 
northern group of Latin American Republics. 

A revised edition of the number of the American Nation Series on 
Guatemala, prepared in this office, has just come from the press. 


The Library. 

The Pan American Union has been notified that the Government of 
Brazil has named as members of the National Technical Cooperating 
Committee on Bibliography for that country Senhor Mario Bhering, 
director of the National Library; Senhor Alcides Bezerra, director of 
the national Archives; Senhor Rufino Loy; and Senhor Nelson 
Carlos de Mello e Souza. The number of these committees, which 
will collaborate in preparations for the Inter-American Conference on 
Bibliography, now reaches 11. 

The publication of a new series of books to be known as the “‘ Library 
of the Republic” has been announced by the Minister of Justice and 
Instruction of Peru. This series will evidently be composed of a large 
number of volumes and will cover the historical, political, and intel- 
lectual life of that Republic. 

The library has received during the past few weeks 122 photographs, 
including interesting views of Colombia from the air, modern build- 
ings in Haiti, roads and road construction in Cuba, public works in 
Peru, and portraits of men prominent in affairs of their countries. 

Readers of the BULLETIN who are interested in agricultural journals 
published in Latin America will be pleased to learn that the Govern- 
ment of Argentina has resumed publication of the Boletin del Minis- 
terio de Agricultura dela Nacién. This journal, which was suspended 
with the issue for September, 1922, has been changed from a monthly 
to a quarterly, retaining its former volume number. The copy just 
received is volume 28, No. 1, published under the direction of the 
Biblioteca del Ministerio de Agricultura, Paseo Col6én 974, Buenos 
Aires. 147 pages, illustrated. Size 7 by 10% inches. 

« 69426—29—Bull. 10——5 
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New magazines received by the Library are as follows: 


The American Magazine of Brazil. Published in the interest of American com- 
mercial and cultural relations with Brazil and of the American colony in its 
various localities by C. 1. McReynolds, Praga Ramos de Azevedo 16, Sao 
Paulo. Vol. 1, No. 1, June, 1929. Monthly, 42 p., illus. 9% by 12 % inches. 
Price 1 milreis [per copy]. 

Boletin de la Direcci6n General de Estadistica, Ministerio de Hacienda. Published 
by the Director General de Estadistica in Lima, Peru. Ano 1, No. 1, junio 
de 1929. 21 p. 6%4 by 9% inches. 

La Nacién. Magazine. Published by the daily newspaper La Nacién. Admin- 
istration Calle San Martin 344, Buenos Aires. Ano 1, No. 1, 7 de julio de 
1929 [weekly]. 40p., illus. 1142 by 16 inches. 

Revista Econémica y Financiera. Organ of the Facultad de Ciencias Econémicas 
de la Universidad Nacional de San Marcos de Lima. Published under the 
direction of Dr. A. M. Rodriguez Dulanto, Casilla Postal 1612, Lima. Ano 1, 
No. 1, abril de 1929. 206 p. 6%4 by 9%4 inches. 

Mensajes de la Institucién Hispanocubana de Cultura. Published under the 
direction of Dr. Fernando Ortiz, Calle Amargura 66, Habana. Afio 1, No. 3, 
31 de mayo de 1929. 198 p., illus. 6% by 9% inches. 

Guatemala. Revista de la vida nacional. Published under the administration 
of Benjamin Corona. Guatemala City. Monthly. Julio de 1929. 40 p., 
illus. 7 by 10 inches. 

The Gulf Stream. A monthly magazine of the American tropics. Published by 
Senor Rafael M. de Labra, Calle Aguila 35, Habana, Cuba. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
August, 1929. 128 p., illus. 634 by 934 inches. 

Of the books received it may be interesting to note the following: 

El libro de las efemérides. Capitulos de la historia de la América Central. Los 
ordené F. Herndndez de Léon. Tomo 1. Guatemala, Sdinchez & de Guise, 
1925. 557 p. 8°. (An historical diary, with events arranged under the 
days of the month.) 

Parnaso Guatemalteco. 1750-1928. Con notas biogrdficas y bibliogrdficas orde- 
nado por Humverto Porta Mencos. Guatemala, Tip. Nacional, 1928. 560 
Os 8% 

Coaybay (novela). Por José Antonio Ramos. Habana, Imprenta El Siglo XX, 
1926. 354p. 8°. 

Mexico’s capacity to pay. A general analysis of the present international eco- 
nomic position of Mexico. By G. Butler Sherwell. Washington, the author, 
1000 Edmonds Building, 1929. 119 p. 8°. 

El Salvador: Tourists’ Guide. Authorized by act of Congress, July 28, 1928. 
Compiled and written by Marcelino Argiiello. San Salvador, Imprenta 
Nacional (1928). 101 p., illus. maps. 12°. 

Obras poéticas de don Miguel Antonio Caro. Edicién oficial hecha bajo la direc- 
cién de Victor E. Caro. Bogotdé, Imp. Nacional, 1929. 243 p. 8°. 

L’ Occupation Américaine d’Haiti. Ses conséquences morales et économiques. 
Par Dantés Bellegarde. Port-au-Prince, Chéraquit, 1929. 44p. 8°. 

Pour une Haiti heureuse. II, Par l’Education et le Travail. Deuxiéme volume. 
Par Dantés Bellegarde. Port-au-Prince, Chéraquit, 1929. 456 p. 8°. 

Historia de la provinca de San Vicente de Chiapa y Guatemala de la orden de predi- 
cadores. Compuesta por el R. P. Pred. Gen. Fray Francisco Ximénez. .. . 
Prélogo de Lic. J. Antonio Villacorta C.... Tomo 1. Guatemala, 1929. 
518 p. 4°. (Vol. 1 of the Biblioteca Goathemala de la Sociedad de Geo- 
grafia e Historia.) 
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These de concurso. A cadeira de geographia geral e chorographia do Brasil do 
Gymnasio Paranaense pelo Candidato Bacharel Francisco Gonzalez Villa- 
nueva... . Curityba, the author, 1928. 203 p., illus. 4°. 

Constitucién politica de Republica de Ecuador dictada por la Asamblea Nacional 
constituyente de 1928-29. Quito, Talleres Graficos Nacionales, 1929. 89 p. 
12°. (The library has a few copies for distribution.) 

U. S. A. Blue Book of South America. 1929. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Paraguay. Complete lists of Americans. ... Buenos 
Aires, Perey Warner Tinan, publisher, Calle San Martin, 1009. (1 vol.) 4°. 

Algunas observaciones sobre la industria salitrera. Por Jacques Bancelin. Santi- 
ago de Chile, R. Harris A., 1929. 63 p. (Publication No. 2, Series A, of the 
Superintendencia de Salitre y Minas, Ministerio de Hacienda.) 

Por la educacién comin. Por Ramén I. Cardozo. Asuncién, Imp. Nacional, 
1928. 192p. 4°. 

Relaciones de los Estados Unidos con las otras naciones del Hemisferio Occidental. 
Por Charles Evans Hughes. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1929. 
110 p. 8°. (A volume of the series Biblioteca Interamericana published by 
the Inter-American section of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.) 

Geografia elemental de Cuba. Con nociones de geografia astronémica, fisica y 
politica. Por Isidro Pérez Martinez. Décimasegunda ediciédn. Habana, 
Cultural, S. A., 1928. 136 p. 4°. (Includes a folded map, in colors, for 
each Province.) 

Maderas de Venezuela. Catdlogo de la coleccién Victor V. Maldonado. Caracas, 
Casa Especialidades, 1929. 58 p. 4°. 


In addition to these the library has been fortunate in adding to 
its sections on Cuba and Guatemala two interesting collections, 
that of Cuba composed of 12 volumes of the Ooleccién de Libros 
Cubanos prepared under the direction of Dr. Fernando Ortiz and 
published 1927-1929 by Cultural, S. A., Habana. The 12 volumes 
are 1, 2, and 3, Guitéras, Historia de Cuba, tomos 1, 2, and 3; 4, 
Ramon de Palma, Cuentos Cubanos; 5 and 6, Saco, Contra la anexién, 
tomos 1 and 2; 7, 8, and 9, Hazard: Cuba a pluma y lapiz, tomos 
1, 2, and 3; 10, Betancourt, Articulos de costumbres; 11, Marti, 
Poesias; 12, Delmonte, Escritos, tomo 1. The Guatemalan collection 
consists of 11 volumes of the complete work of E. Gomez Carrillo 
published in Madrid by Mundo Latino, 1919-1922. These include 
his Tres novelas inmorales; Flores de penitencia; Literatura exética; 
La mada y pierrot; La sonrisa de la esfinge; Hombres y superhombres; 
En plena bohemia; En las trincheras; El segundo libro de las mujeres; 
El evangelio del amor; Primeros estudios cosmopolitas. 


The Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 


The Division of Intellectual Cooperation continues to receive 
requests from different parts of Latin America for various kinds of 
information. Among the topics on which material has recently been 
sent should be mentioned the following: Visual education, for the vis- 
ual education department of the public schools in a Latin American 
city; parent-teachers associations for the director of a girls’ school; 
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school regulations and the curricula of kindergartens, primary and 
normal schools in the United States for a minister of public instruction 
who is planning the reorganization of education in his country; 
descriptive literature on university life in the United States, as well 
as regulations, secured from the leading universities in this country, 
for a national university which is considering the establishment of a 
college campus modeled along lines similar to those in the United 
States. 

Among the university courses about which the division has recently 
been asked for detailed information are dental mechanics, engineering, 
education, and sanitary engineering. 

A short bibliography in English and Spanish has been prepared in 
response to inquiries from Latin America as to books which interpret 
the thought and culture of the United States. 

Much interest has been aroused in Latin America by the announce- 
ment of a gift of $1,000,000 by the trustees of the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation for Latin American fellowships, and the 
division has received letters from several countries asking for special 
information on the fellowships. 

Among the recent visitors to the division were Dr. Manuel Alcaine, 
supervisor of schools in Cienfuegos, Cuba, who is desirous of obtaining 
information on new school movements, especially those pertaining to 
the teaching of art, for use in a book which he is publishing, and Dr. 
Miguel A. Cano, provincial supervisor of schools in Cuba, who is 
spending some time studying and visiting schools in Washington. 
Doctor Cano presented one of his books, La Ensenafiza del Lenguaje, 
to the Pan American Union. 
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Commission oF INQuIRY AND CoNncILIATION, Bouivia AND Para- 
Guay.—The following is the English text of a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the commission at its session held in 
Washington September 12, 1929: 


WHEREAS article 5 of the protocol signed at Washington, January 3 of this 
year, by the plenipotentiaries of Bolivia and of Paraguay provides that the 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, which was 
created in conformity with the said protocol, shall make proposals and endeavor 
to secure the friendly settlement of the incident arising from the events of De- 
cember last, in the Chaco Boreal, under conditions satisfactory to the two 
parties; 

WHEREAS it is necessary that the parties should be placed in a position to 
negotiate a settlement of their controversy in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
good understanding; 

WHEREAS the historical account of the facts reveals that the incident at Van- 
guardia preceded the events which took place in the Boquerén sector; 

WHEREAS the employment of coercive measures on the part of Paraguay in 
the Vanguardia incident caused the reaction of Bolivia; 

WHEREAS the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay, at the unanimous 
suggestion of the neutral commissioners, have agreed upon the following: 

1. Mutual forgiveness of the offenses and injuries caused by each of the 
Republies to the other; 

2. Reestablishment of the state of things in the Chaco on the same footing as 
prior to December 5, 1928, though this does not signify in any way prejudgment 
of the pending territorial or boundary question; and 

3. Renewal of their diplomatic relations; 

WHEREAS the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay have agreed to proceed 
to the reestablishment of things to the state which existed prior to December 5, 
through 

(a) Restoration of the buildings of Fort Vanguardia by Paraguay; and 

(b) The abandonment of Fort Boquerén by Bolivian troops without the 
presence of Paraguayan authorities, leaving it in the same state in which it was 
when occupied by the said Bolivian troops; 

WHEREAS in order to prevent disagreements which might make difficult the 
carrying out of the foregoing measures, the Governments have agreed to carry 
them out in the presence of an army officer of a neutral nation; 

THEREFORE, 

The Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, resolves: 

1. To consider that conciliation of the parties has been effected in the terms 
stipulated by the protocol of January 3, 1929; 

2. Likewise to acknowledge that the parties being conciliated, the commission, 
in accordance with the provisions of article 6 of the said protocol, has not estab- 


lished responsibilities; 
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3. To record its satisfaction at the lofty spirit of concord which has been shown 
by the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay in removing the difficulty which 
arose from the incidents of the month of December, 1928; 

4. To recommend earnestly to the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay 
that they carry out the conciliatory measures above set forth without delay; and 

5. To ask the Government of Uruguay to be so kind as to designate two officers 
of its army to proceed, with the consent of the Governments of Bolivia and of 
Paraguay, to Fort Vanguardia and Fort Boquerén, respectively, and to be present 
at the execution of the measures designed to restore the state of things which 
existed prior to December 5, 1928. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


New Lecation in Wasuineton.—The Dominican Republic has 
purchased a site in one of the best residential districts in Washington 
for a new legation building. 


PERU-UNITED STATES 


WAIVER OF NONIMMIGRANT VISAS.—By an agreement effective July 
15, 1929, the Governments of the United States and Peru consented 
to a mutual waiver of visa fees for nonimmigrant visas and applica- 
tions therefor by their respective nationals. (Department of State 
press release, July 10, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


GENERAL TREATY OF INTER-AMERICAN CONCILIATION.—On July 15, 
1929, the Venezuelan Congress approved the general treaty of inter- 
American conciliation, signed at Washington January 5, 1929. 
(Department of State, Bulletin of Treaty Information, July 31, 1929.) 
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CUBA 


SINGLE SALES AGENCY FOR CuBAN suGAR.—A decree establishing 
a single selling agency for Cuban sugar was signed July 26, 1929, by 
President Machado. The Sugar Export Corporation is appointed 
the official Cooperative Export Agency through which all sales are 
to be made both to the United States and other countries. Colonel 
Tarafa, president of the National Commission for the Defense of 
Sugar, will be its head, ex officio, representing the Executive. Sales 
contracts for current crop sugar made up to August 31, 1929, will be 
regarded as valid when duly verified. 
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Sales by the export agency will be allotted pro rata among the 
producers and, to facilitate transactions, the agency will issue cer- 
tificates of identity against warehouse certificates held by the pro- 
ducers or owners of stored sugars. Refiners in the United States 
will be permitted to buy raw sugar to be refined for export under 
guaranty. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, July 29, 1929; Cuba Review, 
New York, August, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED.— On May 30, 1929, 
the Guatemalan Legislative Assembly authorized the Executive to 
organize an agricultural credit institute to provide funds for loans to 
farmers to be employed in the purchase of uncultivated land, the 
improvement of present holdings, the purchase of machinery and 
other necessities, diversification of crops, and the general intensifica- 
tion of production. 

The Government is authorized to invest in the bank not less than 
500,000 and not more than 1,000,000 quetzales, this sum to be secured 
im whole or in part by means of a loan from some banking institution 
at a rate of interest not exceeding 8 per cent per annum. 

The Government is also vested with authority to guarantee the 
interest and amortization services on bonds which the institute may 
issue, provided that: (a) Its initial capital be not less than 1,000,000 
quetzales with 50 per cent subscribed before beginning operations, 
although up to half of the capital may consist of mortgage paper 
deemed acceptable by the Executive and normally handled by mort- 
gage banks; (6) that the annual rate of interest collected by the 
bank on its loans do not exceed by 2 per cent the rate paid on its 
bonds; (c) that the issuance of bonds enjoying the privilege of State 
guaranty be limited to ten times the capital and reserves of the 
institution, and that these bonds possess the customary requisites 
for admission to quotation on first-class stock exchanges so that they 
may be marketed abroad under the favorable conditions naturally 
to be expected when it is known that each issue of bonds requires 
the approval of the legislature; and, lastly, that the necessary meas- 
ures of control be adopted to insure the exclusive employment in 
agriculture of credits granted. (Hl Guatemalteco, Guatemala, June 17, 
July 2, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


Corn crop.—According to estimates made by the Bureau of 
Farm Economics and Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, 
the 1928-29 corn crop of Argentina reached a total of 5,885,563 tons. 
The decrease of approximately 1,880,000 tons compared to the pro- 
duction of the year 1927-28 is stated to have been due to the con- 
tinued drought. Production stood at 8,150,000 tons for 1926-27, 
8,170,000 tons for 1925-26, 4,732,235 tons for 1924-25, and 7,030,000 
tons for 1923-24. The yield of the present year by Provinces and 
Territories, tabulated with the number of hectares (hectare equals 
2.47 acres) sown, the number of hectares lost, the number of hectares 
producing, and the yield per hectare, is as follows: 
































Provinces and Hectares | Hectares Hectares ae Produc- 
Territories sown lost producing hectare tion 
Kilos Tons 
BuenospAinressaa] ae 1, 749, 320 | 500, 581 /|1, 248, 739 1,263") 577,016 
HIME, POs. oo ae 1, 273, 000 | 330, 900 942, 100 2,171 | 2, 045, 656 
Condo ae ee 960, 540 100, 868 859, 672 1,956 1, 681, 836 
Idiot WO S — = 172, 400 85, 300 87, 100 710 61, 841 
SAin IDNs 22 a 36, 300 | 15,990 | 20,310 2, 019 41, 006 
Santiago del Estero____ 47, 440 | 6, 471 40, 969 1b Bes. | 56, 250 
lb) IPammnogy2— 35s 189, 300 | 158, 900 30, 400 | S7/Al 17, 358 
Other Provinces and 
Merritoriessss =a 359, 700 | 70, 000 289, 000 1, 400 404, 600 
Aoi all] See eee ie eee 4, 788, 000 1, 269, 010 |3, 518, 290 |! 1, 672 | 5, 885, 563 
| 
1 Average. 


(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 7, 1929.) 
BRAZIL 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL EXPERT FOR PiracicaBA ScHoou.— Dr. 
and Mrs. Edwin E. Honey, both recently members of the teaching 
staff of Albion College, Albion, Mich., sailed on August 10 for Brazil, 
where Doctor Honey will assume his duties as head of the department 
of plant pathology in the Escola Agricola “Lwis de Queiroz” at Pira- 
cicaba, in the State of Sao Paulo. His appoimtment to this position 
was arranged through the agency of the Tropical Plant Research 
Foundation of Washington, D. C. 
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In Doctor Honey this new department will have a thoroughly 
trained and experienced leader and teacher of outstanding ability. 
He is a graduate of Cornell University, the University of Illinois, 
and the University of Wisconsin, and for the past 10 years has been 
engaged in teaching and research work in botany and plant pathology 
in these institutions and in Washington State University and Albion 
College. Mrs. Honey is also a highly trained and experienced 
teacher of history and languages. She is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois. 

COLOMBIA 


THE CENTRAL COFFEE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL.—This school was 
founded by the Second National Congress of Coffee Growers and is 
to conduct its work at a site near the Esperanza station on the Girardot 
Railway. Its activities will consist of investigation and experimental 
work as well as courses in all subjects relating to the coffee-growing 
industry, with the practical object of reducing the per tree cost of 
production, the improvement of the quality of the coffee, and the 
coordination of the results obtained. Instruction will be based 
upon facts established either at the school itself or demonstrated by 
results obtained at other institutions. The laboratories will be 
suitably equipped for the testing of theory taught in course and for 
investigational work. Other features will include a demonstration 
field for the illustration not only of experiments made at the school 
itself but also those conducted at similar establishments in the country 
which may furnish valuable rules for planters; a good reference library 
for use by students at the school and interested parties who desire to 
avail themselves of its resources, and buildings equipped with all 
modern accessories needed in the work of the experimental station 
and school. 

The technical work includes, first, agronomics, divided into plant 
breeding and soil study. Under plant breeding are grouped the 
acclimization of varieties of coffee and shade trees, the selection and 
betterment of varieties and the propagation of the best found, and 
the study of fruit trees both for use as shade and as productive 
accessories. Soil study will embrace the physical, chemical, and 
biological aspects, sterility, fertilizers, etc. 

With regard to coffee itself, a basic economic study will be made of 
production, quality improvement, cultivation in general, diseases, 
pruning, fertilizers, with special attention to the use of coffee pulp, 
commercial aspects, history, etc. Studies will also be made in coffee 
sanitation, this phase of the work being divided into phytopathology 
and entomology. Tests will be made with insecticides and fungi- 
cides to learn which give the best results in preventing and combating 
coffee diseases and insect pests. 
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Seed selection will, of course, receive special attention. Machinery 
for use on the land and in preparing the crop for market will be tried 
out and compared. A meteorological station will keep records of 
rainfall, winds, atmospheric variations, and other factors that may 
affect production. The engineering section will be in charge of rural 
buildings and coffee, drainage, and road machinery. 

In order to permit the students to establish contact with the 
industry itself and planters to benefit by the observations of instructors 
and students, conducted excursions will be made from the school to 
plantations in various parts of the country. 

The course of study lasts two years, as follows: 

First year —First semester: Arithmetic, rural economics, farm 
bookkeeping, hygiene, and elementary botany. Second semester: 
Physics and applied chemistry, farm management, agronomics, and 
elementary physiography. 

Second year.—First semester: Fertilizers, coffee machinery, effi- 
ciency in methods, geology, and entomology. Second semester: 
Vegetable pathology, mechanics, industries related to coffee, and rural 
building problems. 

Upon the successful completion of the above courses the student is 
granted a diploma with the title ‘“‘Coffee cultivation expert’’ by the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, 
July 25, 1929.) 

GUATEMALA 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED.—oee page 1035. 
HAITI 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF GRADING.—With better and more care- 
fully graded products to offer in foreign markets as an objective, 
Haiti has recently adopted a policy of strict regulation of the sale of 
coffee within the country and official grading for export of this crop 
and cotton, cacao, and sisal as well. 

The law of June 12, 1929, substitutes obligatory for optional grad- 
ing of exports of the above products, as well as others which may be 
added to the list later, and establishes a central commission of stand- 
ardization, with powers to fix exportable types. The grade of articles 
shipped must be declared and this declaration be borne out by com- 
parison at the customhouses with samples supplied by the central 
commission. 

Coffee is naturally the product specially envisaged, since it is the 
country’s most important article of export and source of wealth. A 
decree of July 18, 1929, aims to eliminate hasty harvesting and 
careless preparation for market by prohibiting the sale of coffee 
containing more than a certain percentage of red berries, damaged 
grains, or foreign matter. 
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Another decree, dated June 26, 1929, reduces, effective October 1, 
to $2.50 (12% gourdes) per 50 kilograms the export tax on ‘‘café lavé”’ 
and other coffee classified as of superior quality by the central com- 
mission. This tax includes all dues except wharfage charges at 
Port au Prince. (Le Moniteur, Port au Prince, June 17, 27, July 22, 
1929.) 

HONDURAS 


PLANT EXPERT TO STUDY CHICLE PRODUCTION.—Mr. C. L. Lundell, 
assistant physiologist of the Tropical Plant Research Foundation 
and a student in the botany department of Columbia University, 
sailed from New Orleans on August 9 for British Honduras, where he 
will assist Dr. J. S. Karling in investigational work on problems 
involved in the production of chicle. This work, which is located at 
Honey Camp, near Belize, is now in its third year. It is being con- 
ducted by the foundation for the Chicle Development Co., of New 
York. 


PERU 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS IN WHEAT RAISING.—An experiment in 
raising wheat in the uplands of Peru has been in progress during the 
past four years on the Cachi Cachi estate at an altitude of 4,000 
meters above sea level, with most gratifying results. The object of 
the experiment was to determine the most suitable variety of wheat 
for that climate and the best time of year for planting. The seed 
known as “‘chumpi-rojo”’ (now called ‘‘Leguia’’) has given the best 
results. The first year 4 hectares (a hectare equals 2.47 acres) were 
sown with this seed, and the product of this sowing was planted the 
second year over an area of 40 hectares. The yield of this was in 
turn planted the third year on 400 hectares with increasing improve- 
ment in production. The experiment has proved that this variety 
of wheat, if planted in September in soil plowed six months before 
and fertilized, will produce an abundant harvest. This outcome is 
pleasing, not only because it shows the successful acclimatization 
of this variety of wheat, but because it proves the usefulness of these 
highlands that have heretofore served only for grazing. These may 
now become a great source of national wealth, being flat tableland 
easily cultivated by machinery, accessible to the coast, and traversed 
by railways. (La Prensa, Lima, June 29, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO WHEAT GROWING.—In order to stimulate wheat 
erowing, the Central Railway Co., the most important in Uruguay, 
has adopted a policy of free distribution of high-grade seed to agri- 
culturists using its lines. Upon request, parcels of 100 kilos (1 kilo 
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equals 2.2 pounds) of Artigas or 38 H. A. wheat is delivered at the 
station nearest the road’s customer on the condition that he plant it 
for the next crop and return 125 kilos at harvest time, this wheat to 
be used for distribution among other agriculturists. (La Mafana, 
Montevideo, July 4, 1929.) 
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SUPERPOWER STATION.—The new superpower station of the Com- 
pania Hispano-Americana de Electricidad, recently constructed in the 
new port of the city of Buenos Aires, was officially inaugurated on 
July 5, 1929. 

The site of the station, on a 30-acre tract of land reclaimed from the 
River Plate, makes it especially convenient of access by overseas 
carriers, consequently greatly simplifying problems of fuel trans- 
portation and guaranteeing an unlimited supply of water for cooling 
the turbine condensers. Work on the construction of the coal wharf 
and the reclamation project was begun in November, 1926, and that 
on the power plant itself started in January, 1927. 

The present buildings cover an area of 16,000 square meters (square 
meter equals 10.26 square feet), but there is still sufficient space for 
future extensions to house equipment producing up to 1,000,000 
horsepower. 

The installations for the hoisting and conveyance of the coal used 
in generating the current represent the last word in economy and effi- 
ciency. Each of the powerful movable winches can discharge from 
100 to 150 tons of coal per hour. The coal is dropped from the winch 
buckets to a belt conveyer, which finally dumps it at one of the four 
deposit stations, each of which has a capacity of 40,000 tons. By sim- 
ilar winches and belt conveyers the coal can then be removed to the 
pulverizing station, which consists of five silos with a total capacity 
of 750 tons and five mills having a pulverizing capacity of 15 tons an 
hour. 

Other units of the station include the boiler room containing eight 
boilers and the engine room with its four turbo-alternators, each of 
which has a 75,000-horsepower capacity, said to be the most powerful 
turbines thus far put in operation in South America. The engine 
room is also equipped with an enormous bridge winch for use in 
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raising and conveying parts needing repairs, this last one of the three 
largest installed in any electric power station. 

Another building accommodates the principal switches where the 
tension of the current conveyed by means of cables from the alter- 
nators is raised by transformers from 13,200 to 27,500 volts. The 
control station is located in a unit which stands between the engine 
room and the principal switch room. From this room, by means of 
press buttons and controls, the operation of all the principal and 
auxiliary machinery of the central station can be set in motion or 
brought to a stop, and from here also signals can be flashed to every 
other department, there being a complete automatic telephone system 
with loud speakers for use in case of need. 

According to the press, this great undertaking, the company’s 
response to the rapidly increasing electrical requirements of the 
Argentine metropolis, represents by far the largest public utility 
investment of recent years and undoubtedly marks the beginning of a 
new era of electrical development in Argentina. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, July 5, 1929, and Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, 
July 5, 1929.) 

BOLIVIA 


W ATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT.—The Bolivian Power Co. (Ltd.) has 
acquired waterfall rights at Zongo for the erection of a hydroelectric 
plant capable of developing 25,000 horsepower. It is stated that the 
work of installation will require about a year. The company has 
recelved permission from the Government to construct transmission 
lines to bring the power to La Paz. 

The company has also contracted for the extension of the La Paz- 
Milluni highway as far as Coscapa, in the Zongo Valley. (Report by 
Edward G. Trueblood, American Vice Consul in Charge, La Paz, July 
19, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


FOREIGN PETROLEUM MISSION AND NEW LEGISLATION.—Colombia 
this year engaged the services of distinguished foreign petroleum 
experts to study the industry in the Republic and offer suggestions 
regarding future oil legislation. They were Mr. Santiago Gonzalez 
Cordero, of Mexico; Sir Thomas H. Holland, of Great Britain; Dr. 
H. Foster Bain, of the United States; and Dr. Aurel Iancoulesco, of 
Rumania. Each of the experts submitted a report and recommen- 
dations, and these furnished points for discussion between them and 
officials in conference. After thorough examination of the problem 
a joint report was drawn up by members of the mission, and its work 
terminated. With this information in its possession the Ministry of 
Industries framed and presented to Congress on July 22 the bill for 
a new oil law. Under the terms of this bill the petroleum industry 
in all its phases would be declared of public utility, expired and un- 
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worked concessions become the property of the State, and rules estab- 
lished to govern the granting of concessions in the future. (Boletin 
de Minas y Petréleos, Bogota, May, 1929; El Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, 
July 23, 1929.) 


CUBA 


CuBAN ciGars.—By presidential decree No. 892, promulgated 
June 12, 1929, effective 30 days from publication, cigars made with 
scrap tobacco, when intended for export, must be plainly marked with 
the words ‘‘ Hecho con Picadura”’ and ‘‘Made with scraps.” Each 
cigar must carry a plain white circular band 8 millimeters wide on 
which the above words will be printed. This requirement was re- 
quested by the National Commission of Tobacco Propaganda and 
Defense in order to maintain the standard of Cuban cigars and to 
avoid the possibility of those made with scraps being sold at prices 
equal to the better-grade cigars. Violation of these provisions is 
punishable under the penal laws of the Republic. (Cuba Review, 
New York, August, 1929.) 

NEW HOTEL TO BE BUILT IN HaBana.—An American corporation 
proposes to erect and operate a first-class hotel in Habana, Cuba, on 
a site leased for a period of 60 years, free of annual rental, and under 
other favorable terms from the Cuban Government. The site, 
located on the Malecon, immediately adjacent to the Maine Monu- 
ment Park, has an area of over 12 acres, is about 70 feet above sea 
level, and commands an unobstructed view of the Gulf of Mexico. 
At the expiration of the lease the land and improvements will revert 
to the Cuban Government. The hotel will be built in the style of 
the Spanish Renaissance and will contain approximately 550 rooms. 
It is intended that this hotel and its grounds be made one of the most 
attractive spots in Cuba, not only for winter tourists but also for the 
convenience of visitors throughout the year. (New York Times, 
New York, August 21, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


MovEMENT OF Exports.—A preliminary report of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce on exports during the first six months of 
the present year shows that there has been a general improvement in 
foreign sales of the country’s principal products. It is found that ship- 
ments of sugar cane, leaf tobacco, cacao, coffee, corn, vegetables, 
livestock, and mahogany showed small but encouraging increases. 

On the other hand, exports of sugar, molasses, cigarettes, and hides 
fell off. Honey exports remained about the same. 

The decline in sugar exports was from 283,095,703 kilograms during 
the first half of 1928 to 207,258,458 kilograms during the corresponding 
period this year. However, exports of sugar cane rose from 
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202,942,682 to 232,249,305 kilograms. Shipments of leaf tobacco 
leaped from 2,391,954 to 3,485,647 kilograms, representing a gain of 
1,093,693 kilograms. At the same time the exportation of cigarettes 
fell off greatly and imports of high-priced cigarettes of foreign manu- 
facture increased. Substantial gains were registered by corn exports, 
and coffee showed some improvement. Cacao was active with clear- 
ings of 14,473,044 kilograms, as compared with 10,468,845 kilograms 
during the first half of 1928. The cotton business continued to show 
no progress. Although the drop in exports of skins is considerable, 
this is not counted as an economic loss because such a surplus stock 
on the home market is beneficial to the incipient local shoemaking 
industry, which has begun to purchase modern machinery. 

No statistics are yet available concerning the value of the com- 
modities shipped abroad during this period. (La Opinion, Santo 
Domingo, July 18, 1929.) 

ECUADOR 


EXPORTS INCREASE IN 1928.—Ecuadorean exports during 1928 were 
valued at 11,881,105 sucres more than in 1927, and represented a 
gain of 86,759,278 kilos in volume. The totals were: 


1927: 137,929,032 kilos, valued at 81,567,075 sucres. 
1928: 224,688,300 kilos, valued at 93,454,180 sucres. 


The leading articles of export were cacao, coffee, crude petroleum, 
minerals, tagua, straw hats, rice, and cottonseed cake, in the order 
named. 

Shipments of cacao dropped from 23,574,544 kilos in 1927 to 
22,960,873 kilos in 1928 and were valued at but 29,653,059 sucres, as 
compared with 36,908,096 sucres the preceding year. However 
unsatisfactory was the trend of the market, no depression was felt 
similar to that experienced in 1926 because most of the other leading 
products registered substantial gains. One exception was provided 
by the trade in straw hats, which fell off from 5,858,250 sucres in 
1927 to 4,507,806 sucres last year. In this respect it may be noted 
that Japan is becoming a serious rival in the straw-hat business and 
better organized marketing methods are being urged in Ecuador. 

Petroleum exports provided a sensation by almost tripling in volume 
and doubling in value. Shipments reached 44,142,152 gallons, valued 
at 24,595,184 sucres. 

Coffee sales continued to grow at a rapid pace both in quantity and 
value. In 1925 this item represented 4,114,179 kilograms, worth 
7,621,953 sucres. Last year the figures were 9,150,458 kilograms, sold 
for 17,275,208 sucres. 

Tagua sales declined from 782,003 sucres to 542,483 sucres. Min- 


eral exports brought 7,619,913 sucres, as compared with 4,766,128 
sucres in 1927. 
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Ecuador’s best customers were: The United States (37.37 per cent), 
France (11.47 per cent), Colombia (8.89 per cent), Germany (8.19 
per cent), and Spain (7.82 per cent). (Comercio Internacional, 
Guayaquil, May, 1929.) 

HONDURAS 


HONDURAN PARTICIPATION IN SALVADOR Expositrion.—At the 
second international exposition of arts and industries held at Santa 
Ana, Salvador, from July 15 to 28, Honduras was awarded 14 
first prizes and a grand prize. 

The spacious salon No. 20 of the exposition was occupied exclusively 
by finished articles and natural products of Honduras, among which 
were oil paintings by Honduran artists, text books and literary works, 
specimens of lithography, samples of various minerals such as gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, marble, nitrate, etc., from San Juancito, 
Santa Lucia, Sabana Grande, El Rosario, and other parts of the 
Republic; cigars and leaf tobacco from Ocotepeque and Santa Rosa de 
Copan; wheat flour ground in Honduras; coffee from the San 
Marcos de Colon, El Paraiso, Ocotepeque, Gracias, Intibuca, and other 
districts; lumber for building purposes, medicinal plants, soap, hats 
of various kinds, leather goods, beer, mineral waters, raw silk, and 
handwork sent by pupils of the Normal School of Tegucigalpa and 
other persons. (EI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, July 30, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN PARAGuAY.—The President of the 
Republic and other high Government officials attended on June 25 
the opening of the first textile factory to be established in Paraguay. 
This factory makes canvas to be used in the manufacture of alpar- 
gatas, a hemp-soled sandal worn by the poorer classes. The yarn 
used in the weaving is imported, but it is hoped that spinning mills 
will be erected in the near future, thus promoting the cultivation of 
cotton in the Republic. 

A factory which manufactures about 300 kilograms of chocolate 
products and has a capacity to produce up to 1,000 kilos daily has been 
recently established in Asuncion. Imported cacao comprises 70 per 
cent of the raw material used in the industry, and sugar and almonds 
grown in the country the remaining 30. Given the favorable soil 
and climatic conditions, it is expected that should this industry develop 
cacao will soon be cultivated in the country. (EI Diario, Asuncion, 
June 26 and July 6, 1929.) 


PERU 


ATTRACTING THE TOURIST.—In the interest of facilitating tourist 
travel, which has come to be considered a profitable industry, a guide 
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to Peru has been published recently. It is in two volumes and con- 
tains valuable information about the roads, railways, bridges, and 
harbor improvements undertaken by the Government, as well as 
geographical data and facts of general interest about the country. 
It also includes the most recent information about the development 
of aviation in the country, the schedules and fares of the railways, 
and a directory of professional and commercial establishments, hotels, 
and banks. The second volume deals especially with the network of 
roads in the northern section of the country, starting from Lima and 
following the coast for 270 kilometers (a kilometer equals 0.62 mile) 
to Huarmey, and from there up into the interior with descriptions of 
the towns along the route, their relative altitude, and means of ac- 
commodation for the traveler. Maps and charts accompany the 
text of the guide. (La Prensa, Lima, July 3, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER MATCH INDUSTRY.—On August 29, in 
accordance with a resolution of the Minister of Promotion, the Federal 
Executive assumed the direct administration of the national revenue 
produced by the manufacture of matches. Previous to that date the 
industry had been operated by a private concern under contract 
with the Government for 25 years. Now, however, at the expiration 
of that period, no new contract will be made and the administration 
of the industry will pass to the Government, which, acting through 
the Department of Promotion, will thereupon proceed to reorganize 
it so as to establish an equitable control of this source of national 
revenue. During the fiscal year 1928 the stamp revenue from matches 
amounted to 615,000 bolivars. (Venezuela of Today, July, 1929.) 





en, - TRANSPORTATION; awe 


DEVELOPMENT IN COMMERCIAL AVIATION.—The first plane belonging 
to the New York-Rio-Buenos Aires Line (Inc.) reached Brazil in 
July on a trail-blazing trip for the through mail, passenger, and 
express service soon to be inaugurated. 

The State of Rio Grande do Sul is now served by four air transport 
companies—the Aéropostale, the Varig-Kondor, the Riograndense, 
and Gaucha—and Porto Alegre is fast becoming an important 
aviation center. 

69426—29— Bull. 10 —6 
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The Kondor Syndicate has opened a new airport at Paranagua, 
the main port of the State of Parana, and has secured approval of 
plans for an airport at Ilheos, Bahia. 

Work is progressing on the new Sao Paulo airport in the suburb of 
Villa Marianna. 

The Compagnie Générale Aéropostale, which has been operating 
air mail service between Paris and Buenos Aires, announces a pas- 
senger service from Natal, the pomt on the Brazilian coast where its 
westbound planes land, to Montevideo, and the establishment of a 
mail agency in Sao Paulo with automobile connections to Santos. 
The Kondor Syndicate already has an agency of this kind in Sao Paulo. 

Thanks in large part to the enthusiasm of President Juvenal 
Lamartine, one of the pioneers in aviation in Brazil, the State of Rio 
Grande do Norte has 14 aviation fields. Natal, the capital, has a 
splendid aero club with well-equipped hangars and repair shops. 
Every town in the State can be reached by air. 

The Eta enterprise has begun operation of an air-mail service 
between Campos and Rio de Janeiro every week day, using the 
Manguinhos aviation field near the capital. It expects to open a line 
to Victoria, Espirito Santo, in the near future. (Press release of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, July 12, 1929; Brazil- 
Ferro-Carril, Rio de Janeiro, June 27, July 25, 1929; Report of C. R. 
Cameron, American Consul at Sao Paulo, July 23, 1919; Jornal do 
Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, July 17, 1929.) 

Seconp Pan AMerIcan Highway Concress.—Looking forward to 
the day when through gradual development of national highways 
motorists may drive from Canada to Tierra del Fuego, delegates to 
the Second Pan American Highway Congress in Rio de Janeiro 
completed on August 30 a memorable session with the adoption of 
highway policies, which, if carried out, will not only expedite road 
improvement but give the automobile driver one code to follow in all 
the countries of the Pan American Union. 

Setting up the need for local transportation facilities as the basic 
principle, the congress first recommended that all countries should 
make careful economic, financial, and transportation surveys to deter- 
mine their needs. 

The congress advocated construction of a large mileage of low-cost 
roads to open new country and provide communication, allowing 
further improvement to wait upon traffic development. It stressed 
the desirability of improving first those roads which serve national 
needs and provide links in the inter-American highways connecting 
all the capitals in the Union. 

It recommended the adoption of a series of international automo- 
tive traffic agreements drafted by the Pan American Confederation at 
the request of the Pan American Union, in order that the respective 
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Governments might provide uniform traffic rules and regulations, 
including the right-hand rule of the road, which was agreed to by 
Argentina and Panama, although these countries now have the left- 
hand rule. The congress condemned all special licenses and passport 
formalities which interfere with traffic, approved gasoline taxes for 
road improvement but opposed diversion to other uses, and approved 
of bond issues as a means of raising funds for road purposes. It 
demanded that highway improvement should be carried on according 
to sound engineering and economic principles and should be under 
centralized control, and recommended that the respective Govern- 
ments follow the United States Federal aid act in assuming a national 
share in the responsibilities of highway improvement. Adequate 
maintenance of roads was further insisted upon. The congress 
adopted the uniform methods of the United States as basis for tests 
of road materials. 

The necessity was recognized for a strong sustained effort for 
highway improvement. ‘The congress indorsed the work of the Pan 
American Confederation for Highway Education and called upon all 
the countries in the Union to complete the early organization of their 
national boards, and requested the confederation to carry on its 
studies and continue the distribution of its work in all countries. <A 
strong Brazilian Federation was organized during the congress. It 
was recommended that similar congresses be held in the future, and 
Chile was selected as the next meeting place, in 1932. (Cable in- 
formation from the United States delegation.) 

A more extended report of the congress will be published in the 
next issue of the BULLETIN. 


CHILE 


TuirD South AMERICAN RatiLway Conaress.—Preparations for 
the meeting in Santiago of the Third South American Railways 
Congress are being actively pushed by the committee in charge. 
The first half of December has been definitely settled upon for the 
gathering. 

COLOMBIA 


Roap BUILDING IN ANTIOQUIA.—The Department of Antioquia 
has recently completed 200 kilometers of highway construction. 
Of this total, 41 kilometers form part of the new national highway 
to the sea, and the rest are distributed throughout the Department. 
In noting this new advance in Colombia’s progress it should be re- 
called that Antioquia is one of the regions which are compelled to 
cope with the most unfavorable topographical conditions in order 
to maintain means of communication. (Hl Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, 
July 7, 1929.) 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL TELEPHONE SERVICE.—The Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs recently signed a contract with the Central 
Telephone Co., with headquarters in Cali, Department of El Valle, 
by the terms of which the latter undertakes to establish telephone 
service between the principal cities of the Departments of El Valle 
and Caldas. The company must complete the lines within the period 
of five years after the signing of the contract. The lines will have a 
total length of approximately 650 kilometers. At all times the 
Government will exercise a careful supervision over the company’s 
affairs and earnings, it having a right to a share in the profits under 
the terms of the contract. The Government will also enjoy free use 
of the lines for a specified number of calls each month, the limit 
varying with the rank of the high administrative officials who may 
exercise this privilege. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, June 7, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


CoNSTRUCTION AcTIvITY.—Information has been received that 
work is progressing steadily on the San Jose-Cartago highway. 
Further reports state that 2,500 men are now employed in highway 
construction throughout the Republic, while 3,500 kilometers (kilo- 
meter equals 0.62 of a mile) have been bridged, graded, and made 
ready for paving. An iron suspension bridge has been built over 
the Colorado River in the Province of Alajuela, and efforts are being 
made to push the initiation of work on dredging a channel in the 
Tortuguero lakes, the project for which was authorized during the 
administration of President Jiménez. At that time extensive studies 
were made, but owing to the great expense involved nothing definite 
was undertaken. Now, however, a further investigation has been 
ordered, with a hope that a more favorable report can be obtained. 
(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, June 8, 21, and 22, 1929; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, August 5, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


AIRPORT FoR GUAYAQUIL.—By decree of May 16, 1929, the expendi- 
ture of 300,000 sucres was authorized for the construction of an inter- 
national airport for Guayaquil and for the building of an automobile 
highway to connect the field and the city, if necessary. (Registro 
Oficial, Quito, May 31, 1929.) 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION.—Work is reported as progressing satis- 
factorily on the extension of the coast line. The time between Guaya- 
quil and the popular shore resort of Salinas has now been reduced to 
six hours. The new service is found convenient by tourists from 
abroad, the large liners now making Salinas a port of call. Local 
traffic is also increasing daily. The Quito-Esmeraldas Railway has 
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advanced as far as Ibarra, capital of the northern Province of Imba- 
bura, where the first passenger train arrived on June 8. On June 14 
the National Assembly voted an appropriation of 800,000 sucres for 
extension work on the Sibambe-Cuenca line, 300,000 sucres for the 
Puerto Bolivar-Rio Amarillo line, and a like sum for the Esmeraldas 
line. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION.—Work is progressing satisfactorily on the 
construction of the Loja-Zaruma highway. On June 14 the National 
Assembly voted an appropriation of 100,000 sucres for the Rio- 
bamba-Babahoya road and a like sum for the Quito-Chonehighway. 

Bus SERVICE OVER THE ANDES.—The old mountain trail over the 
Andes between Riobamba and Guaranda has been widened and 
improved to permit daily bus service in all kinds of weather. The 
cars carry 12 passengers and 1,200 pounds of freight without difficulty, 
despite the fact that there is more than a 2,000-meter climb to the 
summit. (Registro Oficial, Quito, May 31, 1929; El Comercio, Quito, 
June 8, 9, 15, 26, 1929; The West Coast Leader, Lima, July 9, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


EXTENSION OF AIR LINES.—On June 20, 1929, air-mail and passenger 
service was opened between the cities of Guatemala and Quezal- 
tenango, a distance of 120 miles. The latter city is the capital of the 
Department of the same name and the second largest city in the 
Republic. Despite this fact and that it is important both as an 
industrial and commercial center, no rail communication with the 
capital or the Pacific coast exists. Until the beginning of the air 
service the journey had to be made from Guatemala by automobile 
through the mountains, or from Retalhuleu, on the International 
Railways, by rail and automobile. The condition of the roads at 
some seasons of the year often made the trip an unpleasant one. 

A contract for regular air mail service between the capital and La 
Libertad, the principal city of the Department of El Peten, was also 
approved by President Chacon on June 11. No direct means of com- 
munication between the two cities existed up to that time, the Peten 
region being reached from Belize, British Honduras. It is important 
as a trading center in chicle, corn, beans, and cabinet woods, especially 
mahogany and cedar. (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, June 
1120: 19291) 

HONDURAS 


ComayaGcua-Rio SuLaco HIGHWAY.—The decree of April 10, 1929, 
providing for the raising of funds for the construction of a highway 
from Comayagua to a point on the left bank of the Sulaco River, in 
Minas de Oro municipality, and opposite the village of Victoria, went 
into effect on August 1. The road will pass through San Jeronimo 
and La Libertad. (HI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, July 26, 1929.) 
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PERU 


ACTIVITY IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION.—The Minister of Promotion has 
authorized the construction of the following roads with funds from 
the appropriation made for that purpose: From Huanuco to Panao, 
300 Peruvian pounds; Vitor to Arequipa, 1,000 pounds; Chilete to 
Cajamarca, 2,000 pounds; Acomayo to Chuquicahuana, 1,000 pounds; 
Huaylas to Mato, 300 pounds; Canta to Cerro de Pasco, 1,000 pounds. 
The construction by private parties of a road from Paita to Piura and 
from Laredo to Quihihuac was also decreed, subject to certain condi- 
tions. (Hl Peruano, Lima, June 15, 17, and 19, 1929.) 

Moror TRAFFIC IN PEru.—EKstimates made in January, 1929, set 
the number of motor vehicles in use in the entire country at 11,900. 
Of this number, 6,700 were passenger cars and 5,200 trucks. More 
than half of this total number, or 6,783, were registered in the city of 
Lima. Within the past year travel on motor busses was given into 
the hands of a few large companies who have in use 295 busses, thus 
putting out of business many small concerns owning only one or two 
vehicles. (Zouring Club Peruano, April, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


CoLonia-BUENOS AIRES MOTOR-BOAT SERVICE.—The opening of a 
line of motor boats between Colonia and Buenos Aires, 15 miles across 
the River Plate, is planned for an early date. The new service should 
prove a boon to Colonia, a thriving export center. (La Marana, 
Montevideo, July 3, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


TELEGRAPHIC AND RADIOTELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION.—The first 
telegraph line in Venezuela was constructed between Caracas and La 
Guaira, a distance of 32 kilometers (kilometer equals 0.62 of a mile), 
during the presidency of General José Tadeo Monagas (1855-1858). 
To-day, 11,131 kilometers of telegraph lines and 239 telegraph offices 
take care of the vastly increased communication needs of the country. 
The various telegraphic circuits of Venezuela are as follows: 


Offices 
@ircuitroleCaracas =a seem. wale tes ie eee Is See ene 24 
South Cin euiters see ee a en Seen ee oe gee 27 
CentraleC incites aoe 6 se ae ne eee ol eed hy eee eee 39 
Wiesternh Circuit semesaus aeee a ee sepmin! lek tye en ie tls oe) fe Oe Ie yee ane 40 
hosPAnGdeslG@ mr cuite te eS As Ee a ne eee 2h ee 49 
Hasterni@ iret se See wm ee ec ena ay di ater, we epee oe 29 
Sowa lsum Cieowith 22 ee ee 31 
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The total revenue from the offices during the fiscal year 1927-28 
was 998,220.75 bolivars. During the second half of the year 1928 
revenues reached 554,782.64 bolivars and it is expected that the reve- 
nues for the whole year of 1928-29 will total more than 1,000,000 
bolivars. General expenses for the Federal telegraph and telephone 
service amounted to 518,753.88 bolivars during the year 1927-28. 

In July, 1928, the National Government opened to public service 
the high-power radiotelegraphic stations installed in Maracay and 
Maracaibo for foreign communication. Later in the same year the 
station in San Cristobal, capital of the State of Tachira, was estab- 
lished. Besides these, there are stations being operated in Caracas, 
Maiquetia, and Porlamar. To perfect the service, short-wave sta- 
tions have been installed in Caracas, Maracay, and Maiquetia. At 
present studies are being made for new stations which, when installed, 
will extend the service to other points-in the Republic in accordance 
with the program of the National Government. 

The revenue derived from radiograms during the fiscal year 1927-28 
was 957,564.97 bolivars, a sum which was more than equaled by collec- 
tions during the second half of the year 1928, which totaled 993,628.47 
bolivars. The general expenses of the radiotelegraphic service during 
1927-28 were 340,795.30 bolivars. (Venezuela of Today, New York, 
July, 1929.) 

Bracon ticut.—A powerful revolving beacon light was recently 
erected on one of the peaks of Los Morros at San Juan and formally 
put in operation on June 24. Since the beams of this light can be 
seen for a distance of 300 miles, it will undoubtedly prove of great 
assistance to night flying. (Hl Universal, Caracas, June 25, 1929.) 











LABOR 4nv PUBLIC 


CUBA 





PLAN OF PUBLIC WoRKS.—An extensive public-works program is now 
being carefully laid out for the next six years. This will include a 
nation-wide movement for the building of waterworks, sewer systems, 
and for the paving of highways, all to be completed during President 
Machado’s term of office. Not only will the entire program of the 
Central Highway and its various connecting links be carried out as 
proposed, but the Department of Public Works will make special 
efforts to complete the construction of new Government buildings, 
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schools, universities, national libraries, new markets, and the improve- 
ment of ports by dredging and building of docks. 

The completion of these projects will be made possible by receipts 
from special taxes which will remain in force 20 years and which will 
constitute a growing fund for public improvements during that time. 
Several new aqueducts are considered among the most urgent projects 
in the plan of public works. Among these a 7-mile aqueduct is being 
built by the city of Santiago de Cuba in Oriente Province, and others 
of varying length will supply seven different cities in the island. The 
Habana aqueduct will be amplified so that it will easily take care of 
a population of 1,500,000 inhabitants. (Cuba Review, New York, 
August, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


BOARD OF DEVELOPMENT.—In order to provide funds for the public- 
works program of the city of San Salvador now being undertaken 
by the Board of Development created by the Executive on July 20, 
1928, the National Assembly, by a decree of June 25, 1929, imposed 
the following taxes: (a) Ten per cent on steamship tickets; (b) 5 
per cent on fire-insurance premiums, national companies being 
exempted; (c) 2 per cent on dividends of corporations; (d) 2 per cent 
on profits of banking companies which do not pay dividends within 
the country; and (e) one-tenth of a centavo on each cigarette made by 
machine in Salvador; (f) 5 centavos on each package of 20 cigarettes 
or less imported. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, June 27, 1929.) 









POPULATION AND 
EX @s> MIGRATION 


CHILE 


ESTIMATE OF POPULATION.—The official Chilean General Statistical 
Bureau estimates the population of the country as of May 15, this 
year, at 4,364,395 inhabitants, the density to the square kilometer 
being 5.81 persons. These figures are arrived at by adopting the 
results of the 1920 census as a basis, adding the growth since indicated 
by vital statistics, and taking into account the changes in population 
and territory incident upon the settlement of the Tacna-Arica ques- 
tion. The relatively slight foreign immigration does not appear to 
have been considered. 
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With the cession to Peru of 12,400 square kilometers of territory 
in Tacna the total area of Chile will be 751,605 square kilometers. 
It is estimated that 12,400 persons will pass under Peruvian sover- 
eignty at thesame time. The Chilean population of the ceded portion 
of Tacna, composed of Government employees, policemen, troops, etc., 
will move to Arica and the figure for that Department has been revised 
accordingly. 

The distribution of population by provinces is calculated as follows: 














Estimated 
Province Area population | Population 
May, 1929 
Square Square 

kilometers kilometers 

AREA G i Ghee ee a a rp ass eee RO 15, 308 31, 403 2. O1 
AIST. EUTO EUG Coie A tamed ey aie Ses ch ast eC Sey Spec 42, 587 110, 980 2. 61 
iAmtotapastas secre Sy Nok open ee 120, 846 202, 361 1. 67 
ANTEC MCRD T CCIE pS eae ms ee et a Bets ene eee eo ee 79, 663 | 54, 636 . 69 
Coquimlbosess so tee 2s ee een aes 38, 971 199, 000 5. 11 
ENC OMC AR Uae ar teatime te ee Se eee 15, 690 480, 678 30. 64 
Sambi golem ns es ees Sun ie aes usin 16, 018 864, 110 53. 95 
Cole hae ua sigs pts sk oc ke 16, 494 336, 686 20. 41 
AEG is he i ca tO 14, 512 227, 922 Gal 
IV etuile e ete eee Ei aye FS Te ee 15, 579 229, 184 14. 71 
SING fo eg Seo a Se ee ee 15, 799 260, 733 16. 50 
Concepcion an nee se Caer 11, 228 337, 124 30. 03 
IB NICG)=s) BS VOW sa No Ic eed a 16, 802 190, 266 11. 32 
(Cain ih ah ee Soe A oe eae 25, 446 368, 862 14. 50 
aN eat ny ches ea pe Cy 26, 285 216, 524 8. 24 
COND ie I es eae UP 31, 246 218, 145 6. 98 
PAYS CMMs Sg egy me Pe I owt D2 SSG A sie NE rs cee 
Ma gaillanes serge seme Ue yy ie we 120, 297 35, 781 . 80 
Wiholexcoumtnyses= = 22 ee eel 751, 605 | 4, 364, 395 5. 81 











(Estadistica Chilena, published at Santiago by the Direccién General 
de Estadistica, May, 1929.) 


PERU 


PROGRESS OF COLONIZATION.—The colonization policy adopted by 
the Government is beginning to show practical results. There are 
now four distinct regions of the country open to settlement, some 
with colonies already established and others still being prepared for 
the reception of settlers. With a view to avoiding mistakes which 
contributed to the failure of previous attempts to colonize, the Gov- 
ernment is first assuring good means of transportation. The present 
policy is to provide each colony with one good highway that shall 
give it access to either a railway or a port. These “colony high- 
ways,’ as they are known, average 150 kilometers (a kilometer equals 
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0.62 mile) in length and are all under construction, while some are 
nearly finished. It is the intention to have them all completed within 
two to three years, when the settlers will be ready to ship their prod- 
ucts. The recent Cossack arrivals, who are familiar with road 
making, are expected to help in this operation while waiting for their 
lands to be surveyed, apportioned, and cleared for settlement. 

The policy of the Government is to encourage foreign immigra- 
tion, but it also hopes that these preparations for opening up the 
rich valleys of the interior for settlement will encourage the native 
laborer to seek a better and more healthful livelihood in tilling the 
soil and to become a landowner. 

The first colony established under the present policy was Pueblo 
Leguia, on Mount Satipo in the Department of Junin. Here 500 
families, numbering 2,000 people, are happily settled and will soon 
be ready to ship their cacao, coffee, and coca to the cities. The 
second colony is in the Marcapata Valley, where German settlers 
are awaiting the completion of a bridge and piece of roadway to go 
ahead with the settling of Villa Augusta. Arrangements have been 
made to supply them with temporary shelter, tools, and provisions 
while they are establishing themselves. The colonization company 
has also contracted to supply them with a lumber mill, electricity, a 
water system, and drainage. The Cossack colonists have gone to 
settle along the rich lands of the Apurimac River. They report that 
there are as many as 35,000 of their countrymen who wish to follow 
and make their homes in Peru. 

The first contingent of a large Polish immigration is due to arrive 
at the Amazon port of Iquitos in October, and preparations are being 
made by the Polish-American Colonization Co. to settle them in the 
Tumbes and Urubamba region, in the east. This company intends 
to introduce 10,000 Polish families within the next six to eight years. 
These colonists plan to engage in the scientific breeding of farm 
animals, lumbering, and the cultivation of cotton, cacao, and coffee. 
(El Tiempo, Lima, June 6, 1929, and La Prensa, Lima, June 6, 25, 
27, and July 1 and 3, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


POPULATION AT THE END OF 1928.—According to statistics issued 
by the Direccién General de Estadistica, the population of Uruguay 
on December 31, 1928, was 1,808,286, and the density 9.67 inhabitants 
to the square kilometer, the area of the Republic being 186,926 
square kilometers. 
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The table given below shows the distribution of the population 
among the 18 Departments into which the country is divided: 











Population | Density to 
Departments Area Dee. 31, the square 
1928 | kilometer 
Square 
kilometers 
Avr als) se 52 2 eee ee tre oo hs hee ele 11, 378 44, 860 3. 94 
Camelones 22s oe Se ee eee ae 4,752 167, 037 35. 15 
Wer oman Boe ees eee ines hs ee ore ee 14, 929 79, 219 5. 31 
oor eis er eo ae RN Te a eae 5, 682 105, 417 18. 55 
SUR A A Oss cee a ea fy eS es ee gr Oe 14, 315 76, 793 5. 36 
IFS] IESE Bes ey eee mah ies a Za) Sale nlitnes ae ree gece 4,519 28, 878 6. 39 
AGN ra cl en ere sige are tee ae pete peptone I sepa a ee 12, 107 87, 573 7. 23 
Dorey ll ei eis pe hte ae a a aes 12, 485 96, 235 ene tal 
ING eM UGK On ais 0 KOs eee ee ee oe 4,111 04, 416 13. 24 
IMMonaGe Valle Ome a Se 664 458, 784 690. 94 
aly Gann Ue eae ae eins Re A ay Pe ee 18, 252 67, 230 5. 07 
IRIOMNGGEOGE Haas sale fs cl a eee 8, 471 37, 789 4. 46 
FRiivic hamming a None acess a eh AE See ee 9, 829 60, 969 6. 20 
JRVOVGL NS AS cee cies eee eee ee et 11, 089 65, 919 5. 94 
RSF AG) A 0 ae eh a Se oe eee 12, 603 80, 817 . 41 
SLIM IOS C see eee Be eR Sah AL Spek a ee 6, 963 82, 978 11. 92 
SLOW CIE OVO os Peg tel ay cee TS 9, 223 73, 317 7. 95 
ARACUAT EMD OMS Benes eee aN PU es oe ee 21, 015 84, 494 4, 02 
abr cimaray ig hresees tte es as Ne 2 ee 9, 539 55, 561 5. 82 
186, 926 1, 808, 286 9. 67 














(Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda, Montevideo, April, 1929.) 
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BOLIVIA 


OPENING OF THE Banco CENTRAL DE Boxivia.—On July 1 the 
Banco Central de Bolivia opened its doors in La Paz for business. 
The new institution was created by a law of April 20, 1929, as part 
of the program of banking reform recommended by the Kemmerer 
Commission, and into it was merged the Banco de la Nacién Bolivi- 
ana, which since 1911 had been the country’s official banking agency. 
The conversion was effected by exchanging one and one-fourth shares 
of stock in the new bank for one share in the old one. (£1 Diario, 
La Paz, June 28, July 10, 11, 1929; Report by Edward G. Trueblood, 
American Vice Consul in Charge, La Paz, July 19, 1929.) 
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BupGet ror 1929.—The budget law for the fiscal year 1929 esti- 
mates receipts at 50,747,617.38 bolivianos and expenditures at 
50,691,402.78 bolivianos. There results, therefore, an expected 
surplus of 56,214.60 bolivianos. In order to obtain this favorable 
balance, a law was passed suppressing the increases in pay granted to 
Government employees by decree and returning to the salary scale of 
last year. In addition, office expenses were reduced 20 per cent. 

The following table is a résumé of authorized expenditures: 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 





Section I. Legislative Branch: Bolivianos 
Seacrest yee ae ns Sea eae eens 348, 868. 00 
IsI@UISS OF INC REMUS. ooo Be ee a 879, 890. 00 
Seotiom JUL, diuclioiay! Bryne 25-25-2252 eee a= ee 2, 038, 348. 00 
Section III. Executive Branch: 
Government) ass ae a ee eae 2, 705, 417. 30 
Ronen IRolenwomg— 52 = 3 ee 874, 449. 95 
Worship ssi sa Bae or setter iS lene aie oe tte BS 175, 260. 00 
ABT AIS UIT ype ere aA aE fey A fel tials ak gs 835, 673. 99 
Da Gs Grey eS ols Sas aes i arn Rye 393, 561. 00 
Prom OtiOnia2 soe ee ee eee ee ne Sree 894, 108. 00 
Communications eee 2, 072, 587. 00 
}OYONDY Gre Banal tee a es aS Os Se eee 4, 429, 318. 00 
IA UEEN a SS a ie Se shea RS Sra Seen os ENE Gs ar 9, 160, 569. 45 
HAVO ari GUL tae pee Se een eas eee es 159, 310. 00 
Colonization y= baa sae ees eee eee 732. 840. 25 
Pinto lie ee alt ates oe soe Aer 2 creer noe 213, 000. 00 
SectionsaVe DirecteEubliceDebtnservice == === mee 18, 258, 637. 25 
Section V. Independent Services: 
Comptroller Generalship of the Republic_____ 370, 000. 00 
Nation alaiiaxa Collections © os === === =a 1, 700, 000. 00 
Sectionwavlesbensions andscompensations= == === sae 690, 655. 39 
Dowell crchinaryy Gjoemciipnes. 4 26 --  - eLe s 46, 927, 457. 58 








EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES 








Section VII. Indirect Public Debt Service_____________---___- 3, 763, 945. 20 
ARO telex G12) OE CUIN a Taya EXO CNS CS ee eae 3, 763, 945. 20 
GrandecotaleotmexpenqiyUnes ess — =a eee ener epee 50, 691, 402. 78 


(Hl Diario, La Paz, July 4, 1929.) 
CHILE 


CONSOLIDATED MUNICIPAL LOAN.—On August 21, 1929, an issue of 
$15,000,000 Chilean consolidated municipal loan, 31-year 7 per cent 
sinking fund gold bonds, series A, of 1929, dated September 1, 
was offered in New York and Amsterdam at 94, to yield 7.50 per cent 
to final maturity. Of the total, $1,000,000 in bonds was offered in 
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Amsterdam. The proceeds of the issue will be used under the 
supervision of the Minister of the Interior for the purchase, construc- 
tion, or improvement of municipal buildings or other public works, 
street paving, and the funding or consolidation of outstanding 
obligations. Sixty-five municipalities, including Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Vina del Mar, Antofagasta, Iquique, Arica, Tocopilla, Concepcion, 
Valdivia, Chillan, and Magallanes (Punta Arenas) participate in the 
loan in direct joint lability. 

In Chile the revenues of the municipalities are collected and 
disbursed under the direct control and supervision of the Ministries 
of the Interior and of Finance. The National Government must 
approve all municipal loans, budgets, and accounts, and monthly 
reports of receipts and expenditures must be submitted to the Comp- 
troller General. (The Times, New York, August 21, 1929; Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia, August 21, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


STATEMENT OF MORTGAGE LOAN BANK.—It was announced by the 
board of directors of the Mortgage Loan Bank during July that the 
bank had 500,000 colones in its reserve fund and sufficient funds to set 
aside an amount of approximately 45,000 colones to guarantee its 
credits and make possible the amortization of the Spanish debt 
within 9 years instead of 20, as stipulated in the agreement. The 
following is the statement of the bank issued June 30, 1929. 


ASSETS 
Colones 

Mortgage loans tense res ae acerca. ee ee he Me a ea 25, 868, 049. 38 
O there anise eran eee eee ete oe Fe he A he ee ets net 24, 210. 00 
IAC COUMMUSE RE CENVE DIC eee a rests Sa ae Sie hoe eee Berea 3, 788. 45 
i Vies tial Mt geese ee Ny te es ee ae 522, 000. 00 
Of OOP (SING HAKONE COCCI = ee Se 1, 223, 524. 00 
Vea eS ta Te netea teeth Seat pes SA Su FF ici Saye Le beam at mn RS 38, 122. 78 
The Royal Bank of Canada, account, colones________________- 62, 749. 32 
The Royal Bank of Canada, account, dollars____.____._____-.= 143, 844. 88 
© sig a a a ee ek See ag cea eo eek tN > Nee pe a 12, 774. 05 
AEG UM TTA DIE eyepatch ye SON le an ep aR 10, 488. 85 
Interest rece iivia Dee eee es oe Sk NS as te ON ne age ln 8, 334. 00 
Securities; helddtorisate-keepingaass50) 22 5 en ee aise eae ear 662, 400. 00 
Securities heldvasicollaterales <_ 20720 a ie ee ie 64, 000. 00 
AUG ROW AVNON SHUDNGL, FON oe ee 543, 050. 62 
Baivaimagys loomed sielve ll clip tira c wats 00 cl ny ee ee 325, 000. 00 


CIP GK ell ba atte pore ee ek rah Nae Sa Ea peg saa et at MS ew Ras 29, 512, 336. 33 
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LIABILITIES 
Colones 

GCapitalins See Gs we seeks BAe ee teen hee tet i ee eae S Soe ee 1, 000, 000. 00 
LRYESSeAEA EN AOU ONG [Aa ae ES ek ena abe a eee 2 eee ee es eee 350, 000. 00 
Widistributedsprottse == sa] ee 2 ee ee eee ae 194, 615. 70 
3 joer Gant looncls bn Gireullatniom.-_--2.-2-.-2--=5==---52=-=-5- 7, 264, 400. 00 
Cedullashingcinculationm ser se ees So SAN fale eee eee 8, 709, 600. 00 
Wouponiservice ase Be ee re Ne ee a ay ee ae eee 420, 207. 90 
SOAMGS Ot Sain Jose panning looimels.- - 5 22 5 3 eee 137, 500. 00 
Couponsypayable sa =o ee oe hs Ss ae ee ee ee 2, 288. 00 
Bond shpavablesewes 2s ated So ee As Sage ee eee 6, 800. 00 
Windistrilbutedsinterest= === a =>) eyes a eee eee 703, 173. 62 
Eva eeu SYST OYE AE 0) Me at as spe ee, eee yn rate eS 8, 335. 79 
National Peninsular and American credit___-_-__----__-______ 7, 000, 000. 00 
Veyaraue: (Ope OLoPSH WAAC es oe a ine ee er a ek a re 136, 486. 34 
INCCOUMUSHCUTTENGa15 = j= a ase ese oe ee eee 179, 266. 95 
Deposit of Government of Costa Rica for purchase of bonds__-__ 300, 000. 00 
Advances of Government of Costa Rica for expenses___________ 100, 000. 00 
GovernmentiotiCostashicar sp ublichworks= = ae eee 1, 342, 199. 98 
HACC C OUI GS Bf EA EU) re ee eee Rep 63, O11. 43 
Depositsrol securities mmysate-Kee pine me = ee eee 662, 400. 00 
Depositsot secunities) held@as) collaterala=2=== "2" ==" sess ee sess 64, 000. 00 
ANTMOTUVANNKOIM MUG, JOAAVAIONS — = 3 a a es sSeSsescu= 548, 050. 62 
Paya lxomcls In@lel nor SHI. — = nasa sean 5e=25+seecsss2esse5=5 325, 000. 00 

Ray We ae he ag ae ic NR ts Da ae eas chek yh Ney 29, 512, 336. 33 


(Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, July 5, 1929.) 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


REVENUE COLLECTIONS.—Tax collections for 1928 amounted to 
$15,477,722.67 and expenditures to $15,933,513.55. The deficit for 
the year was therefore $455,790.88, but as 1927 had left a favorable 
balance of $1,667,425.28 the treasury was still able to commence the 
year 1929 with a surplus of $1,211,634.40 after deducting the 1928 
shortage. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, July 9, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED.—See page 1035. 
PANAMA 


PROGRESS IN CHIRIQUI PRovincre.—The development of the fertile 
and thriving ‘“‘tierras bajas del Sur’’ (lowlands of the south) in 
Chiriqui Province continues under the impulse of sustained official 
assistance and large-scale private iitiative. Two recent forward 
steps have served to call attention again to this field and to what 
the immediate future holds in store for it. 

The Chiriqui Land Co., a subsidiary of the United Fruit Co., has 
submitted to the Government for approval plans for the develop- 
ment of its vast concession that will involve an expenditure of 
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approximately $8,250,000. The money will be spent on laying out 
plantations in one of the richest agricultural regions in the country, 
irrigation work, railways, buildings, machinery, sanitation, and 
various equipment. 

The company has also signed contracts with the Government for 
the operation of the recently completed extension of the Chiriqui 
Railway from Concepcion to Puerto Armuelles and the concrete wharf 
now being built there. 

The Government, for its part, has expropriated 30 hectares (one 
hectare equals 2.47 acres) of land for laying out a town site at Puerto 
Armuelles. (Star and Herald, Panama, July 23, 24, 25, 1929.) 

IssuE OF TREASURY NoTES.—As part of the fiscal program recom- 
mended by the American financial experts a few months past, Panama 
made provision in its new budget for the payment of accumulated 
bills against the Government amounting to $758,378.12, and decided 
upon recourse to an issue of treasury notes for compensation to creditors 
until funds are available from tax receipts. The date for the retire- 
ment of a first lot of notes was set for September 10, with the re- 
mainder to be taken up on the 11th of each month until extinction. 
(Star and Herald, Panama, July 24, 1929.) 

BIENNIAL BUDGET.—The biennial (1929-1931) budget law approved 
June 21, 1929, and in force July 1, estimates governmental receipts 
at 17,031,907.85 balboas and fixes expenditures at the same amount. 
Appropriations for the period are distributed as follows: 





Balboas 

Department of Government and Justice________________-__--- 3, 768, 943. 75 
Department of Foreign Affairs_____________________________- 572, 000. 00 
Departimentsotachemlneasunyee ees 2 eee ye peep eee 1, 588, 264. 00 
Department of Public Instruction_________________-_______-_- 3, 327, 937. 00 
Department of Agriculture and Public Works________________- 1, 428, 588. 98 

LIRR si eI a gape ceaage A © nc oa 10, 685, 733. 73 
National Public Debt Service______________________________- 4, 126, 174. 12 
Harrie seer eee gw tee rye EL SS ad ne Sees see ey 2, 220, 000. 00 





17, 031, 907. 85 
(Gaceta Oficial, Panama, June 25, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


BRANCHES OF ARGENTINE BANKS TO BE ESTABLISHED.—Sefior 
Manuel Gémez, of the Banco de la Nacién Argentina, and Senor 
Agustin Melian, of the Banco El Hogar Argentino, visited Paraguay 
to study conditions in the country previous to the establishment in 
Asuncion of branches of the banking institutions which they represent. 

A law enacted by the Argentine Congress authorizes the Banco de 
la Nacién to operate in Paraguay and a high official of the bank 
recently stated in an interview to the press that a branch will soon be 
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opened in Asuncion. An interesting point to be solved before the 
bank is established is the question of interest rates. ‘The Banco de 
la Nacién Argentina charges a maximum rate of 7 per cent, while 
transactions in Asuncion are based on a rate of from 10 to 12 per cent, 
and it is thought that a sudden change in rates might cause dis- 
turbances. 

The Banco El Hogar Argentino is an important mortgage bank and 
the establishment of a branch in Asuncion is considered by Para- 
guayan business men as promising benefits to their country. (Revista 
del Comercio, Asuncion, June 16, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


Bupaet For 1929-30.—The National Assembly of the Republic of 
Salvador by a decree of June 29, 1929, promulgated the following 
budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1929, and ending July 30, 
1930: 








REVENUES Colones 
rma Ort malities 52H Sp Se is ot ee ee 13, 120, 000 
Lox OR LIAULLESee a ee es See ee Dae eee eee 1 Oe ane 2, 740, 000 
TEL CNUMOT CASK eee ee aes Nie eS ay aT ee Ga Sent Se es 4, 600, 000 
S bapa on Gaskets ee Sa Sen ese a yen eos Sl oe nt eee ae he Ee aye 800, 000 
EIB) ne CHU DSS ea ae AI ae ee Dae et ee eee Re ee 1, 201, 000 
SUIT CUTgyeat BKC S ltl tae ti eS se Le epee ay op 00 ey ANSE 1, 870, 000 
SELVES sire cet at ns Sica Ne ees Mtn BIR ah eee or) eae ees Soe cee Rae aes See 1, 079, 000 
INEM ONaTEW ECO KON DO ayes hams Mag eee eee ae me ie ees ie ee Se On ee 80, 000 
AO GaN r Gry CTU Cee em ry ee er ee 25, 490, 000 
EXPENDITURES 
INaitrOm al SASSe mab liye eee ee as se ge Sy te ee epee 205, 785. 00 
BRAM OF Wo Inejomloboo 2 ee Sees 165, 770. 00 
dEseTy ey 0) op eemecysesseee as arg age we a= ew go en re pee ae 3, 110, 786. 13 
5] oY 09 Dap yi hes Ne cap Nea gee oy See ee RCE ee 18, 840. 00 
er OTN O i OME ee ar es a ae ae ee ee ee ee ee 3, 019, 100. 00 
HAC or CUILC Te eee he ay erm Sie ee a eter pm ae es a as ee oe aR ene 177, 500. 00 
ORE OPA AUT So tele ays SOE No sp ae es 767, 500. 00 
Publicelinstruction. <0 3358 e tee Co es ee eae 2,128, 213! 28 
AUS GTC Sea ee eae Nn ae ee ra eee eee 1, 155, 031. 00 
Ca rityies ee See oS es ee Eee ae eee ae 816, 472. 00 
Iie ality Sais Seas Oe aa Sp ee pe Le ek eee 393, 600. 00 . 
BaP NOV chee ea te Oa cna ak oA Ne hs a a aegis Ee Ee ol DS WING, CUS 2 
Pup lica@ recite ee PS a a pl Ne RE od at 6, 400, 000. 00 
Ibnclniswmeyy eine! Commnetes. = 25 52 ee oe ee 46, 000. 00 
\NVENPSCINIE Are Cha LIAR EM Woln aoe aes ee Ne Se ee ee eae 4, 303, 657. 76 
Unforescenexpensess 28 5oi= |e es ee ee ee ee 350, 000. 00 
Total:expenditures ses s2e eons es eas ae ee ee 25, 775, 398. 42 


(Diario Oficial, San Salvador, June 29, 1929.) 
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VENEZUELA 


Bupcer.—The budget law for the fiscal year from July 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 1930, enacted by Congress on June 8, 1929, and signed by 
President Pérez on June 20, 1929, estimates the revenues at 193,189,- 
750 bolivars and authorizes expenditures of 192,450,000 bolivars, the 
latter being fixed as follows: 





Bolivars 

Department or the Interloness = ee ee eee eee 34, 995, 922. 28 
Department of Foreign Affairs_______________-_------------- 5, 248, 217. 05 
Rreasunye Department! 28. = co ek Se een we 30, 261, 571. 14 
WanandeNawy, Department = =a ea ay ee eee 29, 731, 948. 15 
Department of Promotion_____________________-_---------- 36, 049, 936. 00 
Departimentofububblic Works= == === 2-year ae 45, 000, 000. 00 
Department of Public Instruction____________________-_---- 9, 268, 573. 00 
190, 556, 167. 62 

Amendmentsitomuhbe lwdleet es 9 = == 5 = ee eee ee eee 1, 898, 832. 38 
LINC eS ist a ee le aparece oN agi ee ee ee 192, 450, 000. 00 


The chief sources of the estimated revenue of 193,189,750 bolivars 
are the following: 


Bolivars 
Customs duties through regular imports and parcels post______-_-- 53, 500, 000 
Mines, including petroleum deposits_________________-_________-- 40, 000, 000 
BNO) Fy OREM eS oye aN yeaheah ag eee Oe ae eae 16, 050, 000 
(Cys ES Re el aN eS A A LS li eee ee Np 16, 000, 000 
IRENE TUTE SS LET SS en ee ae ee Be Seep ee ets 13, 000, 000 
JDAGOHDNG pSV Ses Ss eave sina Sie a es pees Oar ee Rm Ee eaten oe ene, Seas Ds nae 9, 000, 000 
POPE GS a Ss ees A ce pe oe eS es Gt 7, 000, 000 
PDL e er etait era astel ooraiar’ es trea Kee pe te 6, 687, 500 
D2 Vemmer, Cembscerentoriall maxes aos ots alo ee ee Se eee ie 6, 687, 500 


(Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, June 24, 1929.) 


FINE ARTS 


ARGENTINA 





New scuoots.—In a recent session the National Council of Edu- 
cation approved a project for the establishment of schools in the fron- 
tier regions of the country. These schools, of which seven will be 
established in the Territory of Misiones, five in Formosa, two in the 
Chaco, one in Salta, two in Los Andes, one in Las Cuevas, seven in 
Neuquen, two in Rio Negro, five in Chubut, two in Santa Cruz, and 
one in Tierra del Fuego, will offer academic and vocational training, 

69426—29— Bull. 10 —7 
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including courses in agriculture. School attendance will be obliga- 
tory only for children from 6 to 14 years of age, that of those from 
14 to 16 being entirely voluntary. Special courses will also be given 
for adults. 

On June 12 President Irigoyen signed a decree authorizing the 
expenditure of 4,514,470 pesos paper for the creation of primary 
schools in Buenos Aires, the Provinces and National Territories. 
This action was taken at the petition of the National Council of Edu- 
cation, which is endeavoring to establish as many schools as possible 
in order to combat illiteracy, and is planning a program of studies to 
meet the needs of everyday Argentine life. 

Notes from Rosario state that the educational authorities in that 
Province are continuing the campaign against illiteracy which they 
launched as a separate and distinct program from that being carried 
on at the same time in the Province by the National Council. Early 
in July eight more schools were opened in the city of Rosario and its 
suburbs. Four of these were regular day schools, while the others 
were night schools. In the latter an interesting experiment is being 
made in adult education, the sole subjects offered being regular 
courses in reading, writing, and arithmetic. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, June 13 and 23 and July 11, 1929.) 

ACTIVITIES OF ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE.—The 
new department of education of the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute has inaugurated courses in English. When the complete 
program is carried out it will include three years of elementary work, 
3-year courses In advanced work and comparative literature of Eng- 
land and the United States, as well as commercial and legal English, 
and English for medical students. Courses in Spanish will also be 
given for foreigners. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 8, 1929.) 

New TYPE OF ScHOOL.—Plans are being made by the National Board 
of Education to use from March to November the buildings and equip- 
ment of the vacation camp of the Child Welfare Society at Carcarana 
for a new type of boarding school for illiterates. The plant includes 
33 hectares of land, and special attention will be given to agricultural 
training. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 24, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN STATE OF PERNAMBUCO.—A decree of 
December 27, 1928, provides for drastic changes in the educational 
system of Pernambuco, these changes to be brought about gradually. 
A technical division separated from the administrative division is to be 
organized, and the number of inspectors is to be increased. Primary 
instruction, which formerly consisted of a 4-year course, is to be given 
in a 7-year course—five years of general work and two of advanced. 
Wherever possible, consolidated schools are to be built, and special 
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classes for supernormal and mentally retarded children are to be 
organized. Entrance requirements for the normal schools are to be 
raised to 14 years of age and the presentation of a diploma from the 
full primary course. This work is to be divided into two cycles— 
three years of general work and two of professional studies, while a 
general redistribution of studies in the curriculum is planned, with 
the addition of English, human anatomy, physiology, teaching 
methods, and sociology. A 3-year normal course will be given in the 
Normal School of Recife to prepare rural teachers, and vacation courses 
will be held for the benefit of teachers outside of the cities. A higher 
normal will be established, with a general and a professional course, 
for the preparation of supervisors and secondary and normal teachers. 
Plans are made for establishing an institute of vocational guidance 
for assisting the student in choosing his profession. Much attention 
will be given to the pupils’ health. The School Medical Corps is to 
be reorganized and dental inspectors and school nurses are to be in- 
corporated into it. Physical education is to be put on a more scien- 
tific basis, and the school authorities are looking forward to the 
establishment of school lunches, vacation camps, and special classes 
for tubercular children. 
CHILE 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES.—Extension courses for the popu- 
larization of science are now being given at the University of Chile to 
well-attended classes and are winning the highest praise. (Cable 
press release of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Santiago, August 12, 
1929.) 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOREIGN STUDY.—Regulations have recently been 
published for granting fellowships annually to 4 normal-school teachers 
and 20 primary-school teachers for study in foreign countries. One 
eroup of teachers will be sent for a period of six months or a year, while 
another group can remain for three years. The recipients of these 
fellowships, who will be selected by competitive examination, will 
have to be able to read and translate the language of the country in 
which they will study. The student is to send a report every six 
months to the office of the Director General of Primary Education 
relative to his attendance at classes, laboratories, etc., and every 
three months, bibliographies and a report on the educational reforms 
in the country in which he is studying. Upon returning to Chile 
the Government will offer the students positions for at least five 
years in the normal or primary schools. (Diario Oficial, Santiago, 
May 22, 1929; Hl Mercurio, Santiago, April 26, 1929.) 

AMERICAN PROFESSOR IN UNIVERSITY.—Dr. Max F. Meyer, pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of Missouri, has gone to Chile 
at the invitation of the University at Santiago, where he will give 
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courses on psychology. Professor Meyer will take for use in class 
experiments some of his scientific instruments, which are of recent 
invention. 

CUBA 


Law scHoou.—An act for the reorganization of the faculty of law 
of the University of Havana presented to Congress on June 10 con- 
firms the establishment of an institute of applied criminal law, an 
institute of statistics and economic reform, and an institute of foreign 
service, and looks forward to the creation of a school of journalism. 
The Higher School of Commerce is to become independent of the 
Law School on October 1, 1933. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, June 21, 
1929.) 

ECUADOR 


Tue Quito VocaTionaL ScHoou.—The Ecuadorean capital pos- 
sesses a splendid vocational school. Instruction is given boys in car- 
pentry, mechanics, mechanical drawing, printing, photography, and 
design. The girls are principally taught weaving, sewing, and design. 
So thorough is the curriculum that the children are instructed in the 
nature of fibers themselves and follow the process of their transfor- 
mation from the raw material to the dyed thread. 

A library is attached and there are well-lighted study rooms. 
An example in hygiene is given by the scrupulous cleanliness main- 
tained. Sports and physical training receive careful attention and a 
swimming pool was recently completed. (HI Comercio, Quito, June 
16, 1929.) 

New Acapemy or Frne Arts.—Carrying out a plan of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando, Spain, to establish corre- 
sponding academies in the American Republics, the first American 
Academy of Fine Arts has been created in Quito. (HI Comercio, 
Quito, May 20, 1929.) 

HONDURAS 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A parents and teachers’ 
association was recently organized at the Lempira primary school in 
Comayaguela. (El Cronista, Tegucigalpa, July 31, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


SpeciaL stuDy IN Mexico.—About 100 educators, authors, jour- 
nalists, clergymen, and business men from the United States attended 
the seminar in Mexico City sponsored by the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. Among the promiment Mexicans 
who are mentioned on the program as lecturers or guides of the 
group are the following: Moises Saenz, assistant secretary of the 
National Department of Education; Dr. Antonio Castro Leal, presi- 
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dent of the National University; Daniel Cosio Villegas, secretary of 
the National University; Prof. Rafael Ramirez, Miguel Mendizabal, 
historian; Dr. José Zozaya, biologist; Manuel Gomez Morin, president 
of the Bank of Mexico, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, one of the 
leaders of the Mexican Federation of Labor, Salvador Urbina, 
Justice of the Supreme Court; Salvador Novo, lecturer on Mexican 
hterature; Carlos Chavez, lecturer on native music, and Diego Rivera, 
famous artist. (Christian Science Monitor, Boston, July 15, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY BOARDS.—A system of “‘Boards for the 
fostermg of education” (‘‘Juntas de Fomento Escolar’) in every 
community of the country was instituted by a decree of June 27, 
1929. These committees, membership in which is purely honorary, 
have for their purpose the advancement of education by general and 
specific cooperation with the Inspectors of Education as counsellors, 
and by direct material aid to students and educational institutions. 

In their rdle as advisors they are to exercise the utmost vigilance 
over public and private schools, visit all such institutions, and sug- 
gest either to the mspectors or the Ministry of Education itself inno- 
vations believed efficacious for the greater diffusion of education and 
the improvement of student health, aid the inspectors in building 
up the school savings and library funds, and attend and report 
upon all educational deliberative gatherings to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. In the agricultural colonies they are also to col- 
laborate with the mspectors in the opening of schools and in their 
administration and development. 

They are expected to furnish material aid by organizing contests 
and presenting plays of an educational nature, the receipts from 
which will be devoted to assisting poor students, either in the form 
of medicines, food, and clothing, or school supplies and to receive 
donations for the construction of school buildings and the acquisition 
of land suitable for agricultural experimental stations. (EI Oomercio, 
Managua, June 29, 1929.) 

PARAGUAY 


HisTorRicAL AND ETHNOGRAPHIC MUSEUM.—A meeting of several 
distinguished members of the various scientific, artistic, and cultural 
institutions of Paraguay was held at Asuncion on June 27 with the 
purpose of discussing the foundation of a historical and ethnographic 
museum. An executive committee was elected at the meeting and 
will be in charge of collecting and cataloguing objects of scientific and 
artistic value now scattered throughout the country. The Para- 
guayan Red Cross and the Scientific Society of Paraguay (Sociedad 
Crentifica del Paraguay) have volunteered to cooperate with the 
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executive committee in the fulfillment of its task. (Hl Diario, 
Asuncion, June 28, 1929.) 
PERU 


InsTRUCTION FoR INpDIANS.—The recent establishment in the 
Ministry of Instruction of a section of Indian education is an illus- 
tration of the special attention that is bemg paid to the indigenous 
population of Peru. The Government plans to establish schools for 
the Indians in the Departments of Puno, Loreto, and Ayacucho, as 
well as pedagogic institutes to train teachers for these schools. 


SALVADOR 


MEDAL OF ARTISTIC MERIT.— The National Assembly of the Repub- 
lic of El Salvador has bestowed upon Sefior don Ciriaco de Jestis 
Alas the medal of artistic merit. Sefior Alas is one of the most dis- 
tinguished Salvadorean musicians and has contributed greatly to the 
development of musical education in El Salvador. (Diario Oficial, 
San Salvador, June 27, 1929.) 


UNITED STATES 


VISITING PROFESSOR TO Latin AMeErRIcA.— Prof. George McCutcheon 
McBride, of the University of California branch at Los Angeles, will 
spend the coming year in Latin America as visiting professor to Latin 
America of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, he will give a series of talks at the following 
universities: University of Chile at Santiago, University of San 
Marcos at Lima, National University at Buenos Aires, University of 
Montevideo, and the University of Rio de Janeiro. Doctor McBride 
will speak on human geography, and while in Chile will make a special 
study of the economic geography of that nation. Previous recipients 
of this professorship have been the famous international law expert, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, and Dr. David Barrows, former president of 
the University of California at Berkeley. 


URUGUAY 


CLASSES FOR RETARDED PUPILS.—In view of the success of the 
special classes organized in 1928 for mentally retarded pupils, the 
National Board of Primary and Normal Education has decided to 
establish similar classes wherever necessary. Repeating students who 
do not have a good excuse for failing, and pupils older than 7 who have 
not been able to carry the work of the regular first-year class, will 
enter these special classes. The enrollment in these special classes, 
to be held in the regular school buildings, will be kept down to 20. 
(Anales de Instruccién Primaria, Montevideo, February and April, 
1929.) 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS SHOW GAINS.—In 1928 Uruguay had 1,508 public 
and private primary schools, directed by 4,582 teachers, with 169,985 
pupils enrolled. The average attendance was 133,588. These figures 
represent important gains since 1924, when there were but 1,216 
such schools with 3,478 teachers, 138,920 children enrolled, and the 
average attendance 107,265. (Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda, 
April, 1929.) 
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FEDERATION FOR STUDY OF CANCER.—As a result of the favorable 
reception given by the Argentine Association for the Study of Cancer 
and specialists in this disease throughout Latin America to the pro- 
posal of Dr. Angel H. Roffo, prominent Argentine specialist and 
authority on cancer, for the creation of a federation of various Latin- 
American agencies engaged in the study of cancer, that entity was 
formally organized in Buenos Aires on June 20. According to the 
constitution approved at that time, the purpose of the federation will 
be to enlist the assistance of all cancer specialists and physicians, 
surgeons, biologists, physiotherapists, chemists, radiologists, and 
other persons engaged in related sciences, for the furtherance of the 
study of the disease and establishment of laboratories, leagues, and 
other similar institutions for that purpose in all the countries of Latin 
America. To this end conferences will be held from time to time in 
which the results of various studies made in the light of the etiology, 
diagnosis, and treatment of the disease will be presented and demon- 
strated. 

Dr. Angel H. Roffo was chosen to fill the chair of president, Dr. 
Osvaldo Meabe that of vice president; Dr. Nicol4s Capizzano, secre- 
tary general; and Dr. Carlos M. Squirru, treasurer. 

Representatives of the federation in other countries were appointed 
as follows: Brazil, Drs. Eurico Branco Ribeiro, Augusto Branddo 
Filho, Ivo Corréa Meyer, Camilo Losada, Arturo Neiva, J. de Oliveira 
Botelho, H. C. de Souza Araujo and Margarino Torres; Bolivia, 
Ratl Fernandez de Cordoba; Colombia, Dr. Sebastian Carrasquilla; 
Cuba, Dr. Pardo Castell6; Ecuador, Dr. Isidro Ayora, President of 
Ecuador; Nicaragua, Dr. Rubén Dario; Chile, Drs. Aldo Contrucci, 
Diaz Velazco, Nacianceno Moreno, Luis Vargas Salcedo, Pardo y 
Moncheberg; Mexico: Drs. Rafael Niviola Porres, Bzequiel de Leén, 
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Ulises Vidal, Jaime N. Casanova, José Méndez Valle, O. Solis, Otilio 
Méndez, and Octavio Andrade; Paraguay, Drs. Ricardo Odriosola, 
Eleodoro Arbo, Rubén Encina, Cosme Manzoni, and A. Pecci Saavedra ; 
Uruguay, Drs. E. Blanco Acevedo, Carlos Butler, L. P. Bottaro, 
Carlos P. Colistro, C. M. Dominguez, Diego Martinez Olascoaga, 
Domingo Pratt, Enrique Pouey, J. Pou Orfila, Carlos Stajano. 
Augusto Turenne, Luis A. Surraco, and Juan E. Morelli (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, June 21, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


Butantan Instirute.—The Butantan Institute, near the city of 
Sao Paulo, continues to win the highest praise for its success in 
producing excellent prophylactic agents to protect the health of the 
State and its constantly increasing utility as a center for scientific 
investigation. At present the Butantan staff is actively engaged in 
the study of the yellow-fever problem, including the preparation of 
vaccines and serums. Studies and experiments are also being made 
with a view to the production of antigangrene serums, a matter of 
keen interest just now in therapy. It is also planned to commence 
within a short time the making of antiscarlatina serums, an objective 
studied for a long time in the Butantan laboratories. These are but 
a few of the services rendered to humanity by this institution which 
the general public persists in its inclination of regarding simply as 
a laboratory for the production of the well-known and efficacious 
serums against poisoning from snake bites. (Message of President 
Julio Prestes de Albuquerque for 1928; Jornal do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, July 16, 1929.) 

CHILE 


PROTECTION OF MINORS.—The execution of the law for the protec- 
tion of minors, in force since the beginning of the year, is reported to 
be giving satisfaction. In Santiago it is applied by the Juvenile 
Court and the Casa de Menores, under the supervision of the Di- 
reccién General de la Proteccién de Menores. All children who are 
arrested for offenses are taken to the Casa de Menores, where they 
are detained for some time for observation by the social visitors, a 
psychologist, a doctor, and the heads of the institution. Their life 
is made pleasant, usually more so than that of the miserable homes 
from which they come. Study, lessons in good conduct, play, good 
food, and regular sleeping hours make up existence. 

The boys who are condemned are sent to the reform school, and 
the girls to the Correctional Home, the Home of the Good Shepherd, 
etc. 

The role of the social workers is an important one. These are 
young women who each day must visit the slums to obtain informa- 
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tion regarding the antecedents and home life of the youthful delin- 
quents. In many cases their reports establish the responsibility of 
the parents and proper action is taken to protect the minor in his 
environment. 

In Valparaiso the work is not yet as completely organized, but it 
is modeled on the same lines. 

The first number of the Boletin de la Direccién General de Proteccién 
de Menores appeared in July. 

Among the private welfare institutions of the Chilean capital, one 
enjoying a particularly high place in the estimation of the public is 
the Child Protective Society (Sociedad Protectora de la Infancia), 
which is constantly increasing its generous and noble activities. 
During 1928 assistance was given to 934 children, of whom 55 were 
completely abandoned. Besides, a home has been fitted up to pro- 
vide the young protégés with something akin to family atmosphere. 
There during the day they continue their studies and learn a trade 
to fit themselves for the first steps in life. (#1 Mercurio, Santiago, 
June 2, 9, 20, 1929.) 

EXPANSION OF SOCIAL WELFARE ACTIVITY.—President Ibafiez and 
the Ministers of Social Welfare and of the Treasury of June 26, last, 
recommended for favorable action by Congress the request of the 
General Direction of Charities and Social Welfare to contract an 
internal loan in the sum of 50,000,000 pesos for the improvement 
of its various services, extension of activities, and the extinction of 
the deficits incurred during the years 1926, 1927, and 1928, which 
amount to 18,000,000 pesos. The loan will consist of 7 per cent 
Government bonds with an amortization rate of 1 per cent. The 
service, amounting to 4,000,000 pesos a year, would be covered by 
an appropriation in the organization’s budget based on its income 
from property, special taxes, and obligatory social insurance. 

The sum of 2,500,000 pesos will be devoted to the completion or 
repairing of hospitals already built but which in many cases are not 
yet available for use. 

The system of first-aid posts now in operation in large centers of 
population is to be extended to smaller towns and country districts. 
For this purpose the expenditure of 7,500,000 pesos will be authorized. 

Finally, and most important of all, the campaign against cancer 
and tuberculosis will be intensified by means of a fund amounting 
to 20,000,000 pesos set aside from the loan. At the urgent instance 
of the Government, the sanitary and public welfare authorities have 
been waging war on these plagues, and the efficacy of their endeavors 
is demonstrated by the lowered number of deaths from both maladies. 
Now, however, it is felt that wider adoption of methods employed in 
other countries should be made. (Hl Mercurio, Santiago, June 9, 
27, 1929.) 
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COSTA RICA 


Rep Cross BRIGADE.—A sanitary brigade, the members of which 
have been given extensive training in all phases of the work to be 
required of them from the setting up a tent to attending wounds and 
giving first aid in cases of accidents, was recently organized in San 
Jose by the Costa Rican Red Cross. The general plan is to maintain 
a disciplined corps of workers who will be prepared to render efficient 
service in times of emergency. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, June 
18, 1929.) 

CUBA 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS.—The Department 
of Health is about to establish in Habana, Cuba, a clinic where serv- 
ants, nurses, cooks, and employees who handle food will be examined 
for tuberculosis, diseases of the skin and blood, and intestinal para- 
sites. Vaccination against typhoid will be made compulsory for all 
domestic servants, and the clinic will issue a certificate of good health 
to be shown when applying for employment. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, July 12, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


SANITARY CODE ADOPTED.—By Decree No. 1607, of May 31, 1929, 
Guatemala adopted a sanitary code to govern the organization of the 
health and sanitation services. (HI Guatemalteco, Guatemala, June 
22, 1929.) 

MEXICO 


RECREATIONAL CENTER FOR WORKERS AT BALBUENA.—The opening 
in the near future of the recreational center for workers in Balbuena 
will mark the happy conclusion of one of the works of greatest magni- 
tude yet undertaken in Mexico City for the physical and cultural 
improvement of the worker and of one of the foremost casinos of 
America. The center, situated on a rectangular tract of land in the 
northern part of Balbuena Park, covers 150,000 square meters (square 
meter equals 10.26 square feet) and will hold 5,000 persons. The 
plan in general is developed along the two axes of the rectangle, the 
principal entrance, which gives access to a wide esplanade in which a 
monumental fountain is being erected, being on the longitudinal axis 
running perpendicular to Balbuena Avenue. On either side of the 
entrance are the gymnasium, motion-picture theater, and two volley- 
ball courts, while along the same longitudinal axis a large athletic 
field, in the center of which is a football field of regulation size, is to 
be found. Stands for spectators, each to hold 400 persons, will be 
placed on the sides of the field. To the north of the athletic field is 
a special playground for children and on the southern side swimming 
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pools for men and women, and a water tower of sufficient capacity to 
supply the general needs of the park. 

The swimming pools are 33.33 meters (meter equals 3.28 feet) in 
length by 16.50 meters in width and have a depth in the deepest part 
of 3 meters. In the lower part of the galleries for spectators, which 
run the length of each pool and can accommodate 200 persons each, 
there are 60 dressing rooms and 6 shower baths for the use of the 
bathers. Next to the pools there are four courts for basket ball and 
tennis. The second entrance to the center, placed in Calle Sur, 
leads into Balbuena Park through a small plaza in which are located 
the library and the nursery for the workers’ children; these two build- 
ings form a kind of monumental entrance which leads to a wide boule- 
vard, at the end of which is the large structure forming the open-air 
theater. The theater is inclosed by pergolas, and its stage, which is 
constructed along interesting lines, is higher than the rest of the 
structure, so 1t can be seen without difficulty from all parts of the 
theater. The baseball diamond and its stands with a capacity of 
1,300 persons serve as a nucleus of a large circular development to 
the back of the area formed by the center. Here courts for hand ball 
and a suitable place for skating and dancing as well as various games 
are to be arranged. Gardens separate all the pavilions, and there are 
rolling fields, secondary paths, summer houses, pergolas, benches, and 
rustic seats where the workers’ families may enjoy recreation and rest. 

One of the pavilions will be used as a kind of nursery where the 
mother who works during the day or who comes to the park for diver- 
sion may have her children cared for; it contains a reception office, a 
classification room, and additional rooms arranged for children of 
various ages. The gymnasium will be the largest and best equipped 
in the Republic, as will also be the open-air theater. It is interesting 
to note here also that the total budget for the center will total 
1,147,944 pesos. (El Universal, Mexico City, July 17, 1929.) 

INSPECTION OF MEAT.—As a result of the efforts of the Bureau of 
Public Health to centralize the branches of its service having charge 
of the inspection of meat sold in the various markets of Mexico City, 
the purity of these food products is thought to be now guaranteed 
and the consumer thus protected from the danger of the trichina and 
the larve of the tapeworm, parasites which cause irreparable harm 
when taken into the body with food. At the present time the Bureau 
of Veterinary Hygiene has charge of inspecting all the meat sold in 
the Federal District, and since the establishment of its efficient service 
cases of food poisoning have diminished 90 per cent. (Hl Universal, 
Mexico City, July 18, 1929.) 

CiviIL HOSPITAL OF PuBnBLA.—The new improvements recently 
effected in the Francisco Marin Hospital of Puebla place it among the 
first of the country. Among them should be mentioned specially the 
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section for paid patients with its comfortable and even elegant pavil- 
ions; the section for the working class which forms a kind of health 
insurance for the workers, made possible by the monthly quotas paid 
by their employers, and the sections of radiography, electric diather- 
macy, the operating room, surgical ward, etc. The hospital has also 
recently acquired an automobile ambulance. (HI Universal, Mexico 
City, July 18, 1929.) 

COMMUNITY CENTER FOR FARMERS IN STATE OF TAMAULIPAS.—At 
the sixth convention of the Partido Fronterizo Socialista, held during 
May in Ciudad Victoria, a resolution was adopted providing that al] 
members of the same should contribute a sum equal to two days’ pay 
for the construction of the community house for farmers which is 
soon to be built by the League of Agrarian Communities of the State. 
Since it was hoped by the league to be able to commence the construc- 
tion of the building about the last of July, the State government sent 
a letter to the treasurer general of the State and all the municipal 
treasurers, ordering that from the 15-day period beginning July 16 a 
half day’s pay should be deducted from the amount receivable by 
each employee of the offices in question, a similar procedure to be 
carried out on each successive pay day until the full amount should 
be contributed in accordance with the above-mentioned convention. 
These funds were to be sent to the treasurer general of the State so 
that the work of construction might be begun. The majority of 
persons native to the State but residents at the present time of other 
parts of the Republic will undoubtedly also contribute toward this 
project. All the farmers who are members of eidos have had a 
quota assigned to them and many of these sums have been paid in 
part, so there is already a fund with which the initial cost, the whole 
of which will be 45,000 pesos, can be met. The buildings of the 
center, which is to be the first of its kind in Mexico, will be constructed 
on a large tract of land donated for the purpose by President Portes 
Gil and will contain offices, schools to care for the children of farmers, 
dormitories, a gymnasium, baths, infirmary, apothecary’s shop, 
stores, and athletic fields. In it a trained personnel will be prepared 
to act in a consultative capacity to assist the farmer in the solution 
of his various problems. (E/ Universal, Mexico City, July 18, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


CHILD WELFARE.—The Department of Health, in view of the in- 
creasing infant mortality, has established a child-welfare and mater- 
nity clinic in San Salvador where mothers and expectant mothers can 
receive free treatment and advice. 

Another measure calculated to benefit the youth of the country was 
enacted by a presidential decree of June 17, requesting the principals 
of the public schools of the Republic to admit as students during the 
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coming year blind children who possess the remainder of the required 
qualifications for entrance into the public schools of the country. 
These children are to follow a special course of studies prepared by 
the Council of Education, with a view to their later entrance into 
shops where they can receive vocational training. (Diario Oficial, 
San Salvador, June 19, 1929; Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, June 6, 
1929.) 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


WoMAN DELEGATE TO GENEVA CONFERENCE.—Dr. Ana Teresa 
Paradas was appointed representative of the Dominican Government 
to the International Educational Congress at Geneva. Miss Paradas 
was the first woman lawyer in her country. (Listin Diario, Santo 
Domingo, July 22, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


DEATH OF NOTED MAN OF LETTERS.— During June death claimed one 
of Argentina’s most outstanding literary figures, Pablo Groussac, 
who. although French by birth, is considered to have represented 
the very embodiment of Argentine national spirit and culture. Within 
a busy literary life, during which he distinguished himself as a prose 
writer, poet, historian, essayist, biographer, and dramatist, also being 
well known as a scholar and speaker, Groussac still found time for 
many other activities. Among these should be mentioned in par- 
ticular the foundation in 1875 of the Tucuman Normal School, in 
which he afterwards served as principal. But by many he will be best 
remembered as the director of the National Library, a position to 
which he was appointed in 1885 and which he held until his death. 
His passing is indeed felt to be a great loss to Argentina and to the 
remainder of America as well. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 28, 
1929.) 
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URUGUAY 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION PREPARATIONS.—Elaborate preparations 
are being made for the commemoration of the hundredth anniversary 
of the adoption of the constitution of July 18, 1830, which confirmed 
the declaration of independence issued five years before. (La Manana, 
Montevideo, June 30, July 5, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


New ministry.—The following cabinet has been chosen by Dr. Juan 
Bautista Pérez, the newly-elected President of Venezuela: Dr. Rubén 
Gonzalez, Minister of the Interior; Dr. P. Itriago-Chacin, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Gen. Rafael Maria Valasco, Minister of the Treasury; 
Gen. Tobias Uribe, Minister of War and Navy; Dr. José Ignacio, 
Cardenas, Minister of Promotion; Dr. L. M. Gonzales Cardenas 
Minister of Public Works; and Dr. Samuel E. Nino, Minister of Public 
Instruction. (Venezuela of To-day, New York, July, 1929; Gaceta 
Oficial, Caracas, July 11, 1929.) 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO AUGUST 15, 1929 








Subject Date, 1929 Author 
BRAZIL 
The coffee market of Bahia for May, 1929____________________- 24 | A.J. Nue, vice consul at Bahia. 


Report on the maté industry of Brazil Uae Gaga AS ceninen ooo hk te 


Sao Paulo livestock industry and exposition_________-__-_-_-_-- 
Coffee production in Pernambuco_____-_________-_-_--_---_------ 


Financial position of the Federal District of Rio de Janeiro in 
1928. 

Agricultural machinery in Sao Paulo___________.__--_-------_-- 

Supplement to report on the maté industry, June 25___________ 

Sao Paulo agricultural production, 1926-27, 1927-28___________- 


Review of commerce and industries of the Pernambuco con- | 


sular district for quarter ended June 30, 1929. 


Review of the Santos district for quarter ended June 30, 1929____! 


Statement of financial conditions of Joinville, State of Santa | 


Catharina, during quarter ended March 31, 1929. 
CHILE 
Progress being made in establishing steel industry in south- 
central Chile. 
Favorable publicity for American industry in local press__-___- 


Declared exports to the United States from Valparaiso and San 
Antonio during quarter ended June 30, 1929. 


COLOMBIA 
Estimated yield of the 1929-30 coffee crop in the Sierra Nevada 
mountain district of Santa Marta. 
Review of commerce and industries of district, quarter ended 
June 30, 1929. 
COSTA RICA 
The production of cacao bean in Costa Rica for 1928._________- 
CUBA 
Annual review of the Cienfuegos consular district for 1928_____ 
Review of commerce and industries of Habana district, quarter 
ended June 30, 1929. 
Review of Nuevitas consular district, quarter ended June 30, 
1929. 
Cuban budget for fiscal year 1929-30_._.._____________________- 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Review of commerce and industries of Puerto Plata consular 
district, quarter ended June 30, 1929. 


GUATEMALA 
INiéwafire-in surance) awe wen anes 2st esha aes rere) ae ere 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended June 30, 
oe HAITI 
Trend of Haitian trade, 8 months ended May 31, 1929_________ 
Coffee-standardization law of Haiti__.__-_---_-_-_-_-_-_-_____.. 
HONDURAS 
Review of the Puerto Castilla district, quarter ended June 30, 
Review of the La Ceiba district, quarter ended June 30, 1929_- 


Completion of new bridge over Tela River.____._____-_---_.__- 





15 
20 


25 


30 


y 15 


24 
29 


20 


oo 


15 
16 





C. R. Cameron, consul at Sao 
Paulo. 
Do. 
H. Livingston Hartley, vice 
consul at Pernambuco. 
Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
C. R. Cameron. 
Do. 


Do. 
H. Livingston Hartley. 


Fred D. Fisher, consul at San- 
tos. 
Do. 


Camden L. McLain, vice con- 
sul at Concepcion. 
Carl F. Deichman, consul gen- 
eral at Valparaiso. 
Do. 


Howard F. Diehl, vice consul 
at Santa Marta. 
Do. 


Thomas J. Maleady, vice con- 
sul at Port Limon. 


Lucien N. Sullivan, consul at 
Cienfuegos. 

Harold B. Quarton, consul at 
Habana. 

Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at 
Nuevitas. 

Harold B. Quarton. 


W. A. Bickers, consul at Puerto 
Plata. 


G. K. Donald, consul general 
at Guatemala City. 
Do. 


Samuel W. Honaker, consul at 
Port au Prince. 
Do. 


Lawrence F. Cotie, vice consul 
at Puerto Castilla. 

Nelson R. Park, consul at La 
Ceiba. 

R. C. Purdy, vice consul at 
Tela. 
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Reports received to August 15, 1929—Continued 











Subject Date,1929 Author 
NICARAGUA 
Sanitationat BluehieldsitorsMiayev 1929 sees | July 6 Samuel J. Fletcher, consu at 
| Bluefields. 
Review of western Nicaragua, quarter ended June 30, 1929_--__ July 8 Soepistan T. Steger, consul a 
orinto. 
Review of Bluefields district, quarter ended June 30, 1929____- July 12 | Samuel J. Fletcher. 
PANAMA 
Imports into the Republic of Panama for June, 1929__________- July 8 | Herbert O. Williams, consul a 
Panama City. 
Review of commerce and industries of Colon district, quarter | July 16 | Charles F. Payne, vice consu 
ended June 30, 1929. at Colon. 
SALVADOR 
Changes in Salvadorean import tariff--__-----__-_--.------_--- June 15! A. E. Carlton, consul in charge, 
San Salvador. 
Review for quarter ended June 30, 1929___--------_-_-------_-- July 11 Do. 
URUGUAY 
Uruguayan commerce with the United States, divided into 4 | June 19 | Legation, Montevideo. 
periods: 1900-1909, 1910-1913, 1914-1919, 1920-1928. 
VENEZUELA 
Budgentforsfiscaleyearel929—30 eee eee July 2) Legation, Caracas. 
New hotel at Macuto, seashore resort near Caracas__-_-------- July 5) Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
i at La Guaira. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended June 30, | July 23 H. M. Wolcott, consul at 
1929. Caracas. 
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CostasRica =) 4224s Sefor Dr. Manurt Castro Quesapa, 
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Dominican Republic__Sefior Don Francisco pr Moya, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Guatemala__________ Sefior Dr. Apr1an REcINos, 
1614 Highteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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T was a most happy circumstance that the International Confer- 
eice of American States on Arbitration and Conciliation was in 
session at the Pan American Union when the difficulties between 

Paraguay and Bolivia reached an acute stage. The action of this 
conference in establishing a commission of representatives of five 
neutral nations to meet with the delegates of Paraguay and Bolivia 
marks a real step forward in the development of Pan American 
cooperation. 

The task entrusted to the Bolivian-Paraguayan Commission and 
the work which it undertook clearly demonstrate that the members 
of the Pan American Union feel a distinct responsibility for the pres- 
ervation of the peace of this continent and that any difficulties arising 
between two of the American republics immediately assumes con- 
tinental importance. 

Although the commission was not able to secure the enlargement 
of its powers necessary to proceed to the settlement of the basie 
problem involved—namely, the delimitation of the boundary be- 
tween Paraguay and Boliva—it was highly successful in effecting a 
reconciliation between the two countries and in bringing about the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. The work of the commission 
represents a significant step in the development of Pan American 


cooperation. 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY AND CONCILIATION: 
BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY? 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES” 


FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 


WasuineTon, D. C., September 21, 1929. 
Sir: 

At its final meeting, held on September 138, the Commission of Inquiry and 
Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, authorized me to inform you, as successor 
to the Chairman of the International Conference of American States on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, of the results of its labors concerning the conciliation of the 
incident which arose from the events of December, last, in the Chaco Boreal, 
and the efforts made by the neutral Commissioners to promote the settlement of 
the fundamental question still pending between Bolivia and Paraguay, with the 
request that you kindly transmit this report to the other Governments of the 
Americas not represented on the Commission. 

I have the honor to carry out the mission entrusted to me by means of a review 
of our main activities, to which are appended the corresponding documents. 

The Commission met, for the first time, on March 13, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America. The Delegations of Bolivia and Paraguay delivered their Memorials 
on April 4 and their answers on May 16. At several meetings of the neutral 
Commissioners with the Delegations of Bolivia and Paraguay, separately, the 
Delegations furnished such additional information as was requested in order to 
elucidate various points in their respective Memorials. 

Repatriation of Nationals: At the Plenary Meeting of May 13 the Commission, 
duly authorized by the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay, undertook the 
repatriation of the Bolivian and Paraguayan military men held by Paraguay and 
Bolivia, respectively, as a consequence of the events of December, 1928, in the 
Chaco Boreal. After submitting them to the interrogatories formulated by the 
Commission, the Paraguayan nationals were repatriated on June 29 by the Neutral 
Committee at Formosa (Argentine Republic) and the Bolivian nationals on 
July 8, by the Neutral Committee at Corumba (United States of Brazil). The 
Commission duly expressed its appreciation to the Governments of the Argentine 
Republic, the United States of Brazil and the United States of America, for the 
manifold facilities they gave and without which it would have been extremely 
difficult to repatriate the detained nationals. 

Conciliation: Under the provisions of the Protocol of January 3, the Commission 
was (1) to investigate, by hearing both sides, what had taken place, taking into 
consideration the allegations set forth by both Parties, and determining in the 
end which of the Parties brought about a change in the peaceful relations between 
the two countries; and (2) to submit proposals and to endeavor to settle the inci- 
dent amicably under conditions which would satisfy both Parties; (3) if this should 
not be possible, the Commission was to render its report setting forth the result 
of the investigation and the efforts made to settle the incident, and (4) the Com- 





1See August, 1929, issue of the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union. 

2 United States of America, Department of State. Report of the Chairman of the Commission of 
Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, and Appended Documents submitted to the Secretary 
of State of the United States of America for transmission to the American Governments not represented 
on the Commission. Washington, D. C., September 21, 1929. 
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mission was empowered, in case it should not be able to effect conciliation, to 
establish both the truth of the matter investigated and the responsibilities 
which, in accordance with International Law, might appear as a result of its 
investigation. 

Having fulfilled the first duty, the neutral Commissioners made all the efforts 
necessary to discharge the second, that is, to conciliate the Parties. While the 
conversations to this end were under way, the Commission directed the drafting 
of the bases for the report it might be called upon to render in the eventuality 
contemplated by its third duty. The Delegations of Colombia and Uruguay 
each submitted drafts for that purpose. 

Fortunately, the conciliatory action met with full success and in the Plenary 
Meeting of September 12 the Commission unanimously adopted a Resolution on 
Conciliation entirely satisfactory to both Parties (Appendix 1). 

Conciliation, the second function of the Commission under the Protocol of 
January 3, having been effected, it became unnecessary to render the report and 
to establish the truth of the matter investigated and the responsibilities. 

Thus was fulfilled the desire expressed during the International Conference of 
American States on Conciliation and Arbitration that, whenever possible, con- 
ciliation be undertaken rather than proceeding to the investigation. 

Settlement of the fundamental question: The neutral Commissioners, being con- 
vinced that, in order to prevent new conflicts and establish conciliation on firm 
and permanent bases, it was indispensable to procure a settlement of the funda- 
mental question, on May 31 the Chairman stated to the Delegations of Bolivia 
and Paraguay that the neutral Commissioners entertained the hope that both 
Delegations, duly authorized by their respective Governments, would empower 
the neutral Commissioners to prepare and submit to them, in a friendly spirit, 
such plans for a settlement as they might deem convenient, it being understood 
that this procedure did not imply the abandonment of the process of investigation 
then being conducted by the Commission in pursuance of the Protocol of Jan- 
uary 3, 1929. 

The foregoing suggestion having been accepted in principle, the Chairman of 
the Commission, in a note dated June 28, asked the Delegations of Bolivia and 
Paraguay officially to confirm their consent thereto (Appendix 2). 

On July 1 the Delegation of Bolivia (Appendix 3) and the Delegation of Para- 
guay (Appendix 4), under authority of their Governments, confirmed their oral 
acceptance and on July 2 the Chairman replied to them, on behalf of the neutral 
Commissioners, saying that the latter regarded both countries as being in the 
same position in relation to the power they had granted to the neutrals (Ap- 
pendix 5). 

Authorized by the Parties to prepare and submit to them a plan for the settle- 
ment of the fundamental question, the neutral Commissioners made a careful 
study of the different phases of the problem, with the unofficial advice of geo- 
graphic, economic and other experts. After sounding the interested Delegations 
for the purpose of ascertaining their respective aspirations and of suggesting to 
them a plan for direct settlement, the Parties expressed the opinion of their 
respective Governments to the effect that such a plan was not acceptable to 
them, and in view of this the neutral Commissioners concluded that it was not 
possible, for the time being, to reconcile those divergent viewpoints of the Parties 
and regretfully decided not to pursue their constant and earnest efforts of several 
weeks to promote the direct settlement of the fundamental question. 

Arbitration: The neutral Commissioners then proceeded to prepare a formula 
for arbitral settlement, and on August 31 the Chairman delivered to the Dele- 
gations of Bolivia and Paraguay a note (Appendix 6) transmitting a draft Con- 
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vention on Arbitration (Appendix 7) and a draft Supplementary Protocol 
(Appendix 8). 

In their answers, dated September 9, the two Delegations accepted, in principle, 
the idea of submitting the fundamental question to arbitration and formulated 
certain observations with regard to its application (Appendices 9 and 10). 

Under date of September 12 the Chairman, on behalf of the neutral Com- 
missioners, replied to the observations of the Parties and proposed to them methods 
intended to remove the obstacles which, according to each of them, prevented 
the acceptance of the arbitral plan proposed by the neutral Commissioners 
(Appendix 11). 

In their note of September 14 (Appendix 12) the Bolivian Commissioners 
replied that, since their full powers had lapsed on September 13, they had con- 
fined themselves to advising the Bolivian Foreign Office of the contents of the 
foregoing note of the Chairman of the Commission. 

Furthermore, in order to continue to lend their assistance to the Republics 
of Bolivia and Paraguay in the efforts they may make to settle the fundamental 
question, the neutral Commissioners read into the Minutes of the Plenary Meet- 
ing held September 13 their unanimous agreement to recommend to their respec- 
tive Governments that they proffer their friendly good offices to the Parties 
in the event these might be of service to them. At the request of the Chairman 
of the Commission the neutral Commissioners agreed to remain in Washington 
for a few days to await the results of the foregoing action. 

Statement in conclusion: The undersigned is of the opinion, also shared by the 
Commissioners of the Parties and the neutrals, that, having effected conciliation 
of the incident arising from the events of December, last, in the Chaco Boreal, 
the Commission duly fulfilled the duties with which it was entrusted by the 
Protocol of January 3, 1929. It should be stated that it would not have been 
possible to achieve a result so satisfactory to the two Parties and affirming the 
principles of peace underlying Pan Americanism and continental solidarity, 
were it not for the conciliatory spirit of the Delegations of Bolivia and Paraguay 
and the noble and fruitful endeavors of my distinguished neutral colleagues. 

The sure juridical knowledge of the Mexican Commissioner, Dr. Fernando 
Gonzdlez Roa; the searching spirit of investigation of the Commissioner for 
Colombia, Dr. Raimundo Rivas; the deep acquaintance with the problem of the 
Commissioner for Uruguay, General Guillermo Ruprecht, and of his able Secre- 
tary, Dr. Alberto Dominguez, and the great diplomatic skill of the Commissioner 
for Cuba, Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling, were of paramount importance to the 
success of the Commission. 

It is also just to commend the effective cooperation that the Secretariat General 
rendered in the work of the Commission. The Secretary General, Mr. H. F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld; the Counsellor, Mr. Walter Bruce Howe, and the Spanish 
Secretary, Mr. Benjamin Cohen, ably assisted by a competent and hard working 
staff, discharged their duties in a manner which deserved the unanimous appreci- 
ation and congratulations of the Commission. 

Before closing, please allow me, Mr. Secretary, to reiterate to you the thanks 
of the Commission for the splendid assistance that it received, at all times, from 
yourself and from the Department of State of the United States of America, 
not only by placing at its disposal the elements necessary to carry on its task, 
but also in serving as a channel of communication with several governments. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frank R. McCoy. 
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APPENDIX I 


RESOLUTION ON CONCILIATION 


WuHerEAS Article 5 of the Protocol signed at Washington, January 3 of this 
year, by the Plenipotentiaries of Bolivia and of Paraguay provides that the Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, which was created in 
conformity with the said Protocol, shall make proposals and endeavor to secure 
the friendly settlement of the incident arising from the events of December, 
last, in the Chaco Boreal, under conditions satisfactory to the two Parties; 

WueErREASs it is necessary that the Parties should be placed in a position to 
negotiate a settlement of their controversy in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
good understanding; 

WueErREAS the historical account of the facts reveals that the incident at 
Vanguardia preceded the events which took place in the Boqueron sector; 

Wuereas the employment of coercive measures on the part of Paraguay in 
the Vanguardia incident caused the reaction of Bolivia; 

WuereEas the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay, at the unanimous 
suggestion of the neutral Commissioners, have agreed upon the following: 

1. Mutual forgiveness of the offenses and injuries caused by each of the 
Republics to the other; 

2. Reestablishment of the state of things in the Chaco on the same footing 
as prior to December 5, 1928, though this does not signify in any way prejudg- 
ment of the pending territorial or boundary question; and 

3. Renewal of their diplomatic relations; 

WueEreEas the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay have agreed to proceed 
to the reestablishment of things to the state which existed prior to December 
5, through 

(a) Restoration of the buildings of Fortin Vanguardia by Paraguay; and 

(6) The abandonment of Fortin Boqueron by Bolivian troops without the 
presence of Paraguayan authorities, leaving it in the same state in which it was 
when occupied by the said Bolivian troops; 

WHEREAS in order to prevent disagreements which might make difficult the 
carrying out of the foregoing measures, the Governments have agreed to carry 
them out in the presence of an army officer of a neutral nation; 

THEREFORE, 

The Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, RESOLVEs: 

1. To consider that conciliation of the Parties has been effected in the terms 
stipulated by the Protocol of January 3, 1929; 

2. Likewise to acknowledge that the Parties being conciliated, the Commis- 
sion, in accordance with the provisions of Article 6 of the said Protocol, has not 
established responsibilities; 

3. To record its satisfaction at the lofty spirit of concord which has been shown 
by the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay in removing the difficulty which 
arose from the incidents of the month of December, 1928; 

4. To recommend earnestly to the Governments of Bolivia and of Paraguay 
that they carry out the conciliatory measures above set forth without delay; and 

5. To ask the Government of Uruguay to be so kind as to designate two officers 
of its army to proceed, with the consent of the Governments of Bolivia and of 
Paraguay, to Fortin Vanguardia and Fortin Boqueron, respectively, and to be 
present at the execution of the measures designed to restore the state of things 
which existed prior to December 5, 1928. 
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APPENDIX 2 


FRoM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE DELEGATIONS OF BOLIVIA 
AND PARAGUAY 


WasuHIneTon, D. C., June 28, 1929. 
EXCELLENCIES: 

On May 8lst, last, the undersigned had the honor to make to Your Excellencies, 
through His Excellency, Dr. David Alvéstegui (Dr. Enrique Bordenave), as well 
as to Their Excellencies, the Commissioners for Paraguay (for Bolivia), through 
His Excellency, Dr. Enrique Bordenave (Dr. David Alvéstegui), the following 
statement: 

The neutral Commissioners consider it indispensable, in order to prevent 
further conflicts and establish conciliation on firm and permanent bases, to 
procure a settlement of the fundamental question between the two countries. 
They trust that Their Excellencies, the Commissioners for Bolivia and Para- 
guay (for Paraguay and Bolivia), duly empowered by their Governments, author- 
ize the neutral Commissioners to prepare in a spirit of amity such plans for set- 
tlement as they may consider appropriate to submit to them, it being understood 
that the adoption of this procedure does not imply the abandonment of the 
process of investigation now being conducted by the Commission in pursuance 
of the Protocol of January 3, 1929. 

His Excellency, Dr. David Alvéstegui (Dr. Enrique Bordenave), was kind 
enough then to inform me orally of his agreement with the foregoing. Accord- 
ingly, I now have the honor to request Your Excellencies to be so kind as to 
confirm that oral statement, in order that the neutral Commissioners, who are 
animated by the deepest desire to aid in establishing perfect harmony between 
the two countries, may undertake that task, thus interpreting the unanimous 
and cordial aspiration of the Republics of this Continent. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellencies, the assur- 
ances of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 

Frank R. McCoy. 


APPENDIX 3 
From THE BoLiviAN DELEGATION TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1929. 
Mr. CHAIKkMAN: 

We have received the note that Your Excellency was kind enough to address 
to us on the 28th of the past month requesting us to confirm the verbal assent 
given to you by one of the undersigned Commissioners, at the interview held 
May 81, last, to the suggestion of Their Excellencies, the neutral Commissioners, 
that they make friendly proposals for the settlement of the territorial question 
at issue between Bolivia and Paraguay, since they consider it indispensable in 
order to prevent further conflicts and establish conciliation on firm and perma- 
nent bases. 

In reply to Your Excellency, and in view of the commendable intention ex- 
pressed by Their Excellencies, the neutral Commissioners, to offer suggestions to 
the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay for the purpose of defining the terri- 
torial question, without thereby hindering, in anywise, the procedure arising 
from the Protocol of January 3 of this year, the Delegation of Bolivia, duly 
empowered by its Government, states: 
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1. The Protocol of January 3, 1929, shall be continued in full force, the ac- 
tivities of investigation to proceed uninterruptedly. 

2. The friendly proposals of Their Excellencies, the neutral Commissioners, 
bearing on the fundamental question, shall only have unofficial and informal 
character, and will be conducted outside the scope of the aforementioned Protocol. 

3. That whatever the result of the informal endeavors of Their Excellencies, 
the neutral Commissioners, the negotiations for an understanding shall be car- 
ried out within the term of six months fixed in the Protocol to complete the task 
of the Commission, after the expiration of which it shall render its verdict in 
accordance with the provisions of the Protocol. 

We thus confirm and explain, in its true scope, the verbal statement recalled 
by Your Excellency and we take pleasure in emphasizing the special deference 
with which the Bolivian Government is willing to hear the friendly proposals of 
Their Excellencies, the neutral Commissioners, whose noble efforts and cordial 
aspirations it acknowledges and highly appreciates. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assur- 
ances of our highest and most distinguished consideration. 

Davip ALVESTEGUI. ENRIQUE FINOT. 


APPENDIX 4 
FROM THE PARAGUAYAN DELEGATION TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 


WasuHINnGTON, D. C., July 1, 1929. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

We have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your note dated June 28, as fol- 
lows [see Appendix 2]: 

Witnesses as we are, until now, of the active endeavors of the neutral Com- 
missioners to restore the good friendship at present unfortunately shaken between 
our country and Bolivia; reliable witnesses as we are also, of the equanimity and 
prudence with which they are carrying on their high and noble mission, our Gov- 
ernment and its Delegation accredited in Washington, not only grant the au- 
thorization requested in the terms of the note which we are answering, but we 
must be allowed again to acknowledge the generous sentiments which inspire 
the conduct of the Commissioners. 

Confirming, therefore, the assent above expressed, the Delegation of Paraguay 
maintains categorically all the views formulated in the Memorials it presented 
and if it does not now mention them in detail it is because, with the amplification 
of the powers of the Commission, the matters that it deems to have been in its 
jurisdiction are not only not affected but on the contrary can be studied and 
decided more effectively, and through a more comprehensive and broader 
procedure. 

We believe it is both our duty, and an obligation of justice, also to state on 
this occasion that all the Governments which have succeeded each other in di- 
recting the destinies of Paraguay have always shown their desire and made 
efforts for the definitive determination of the dividing line between the respec- 
tive sovereignties of the two Republics in the vast territory of the Chaco and 
the firm and lasting consolidation of the friendship and solidarity that should 
exist between the two for reasons of identity of origin and of common interest 
which must bind them inescapably in the future. 

Expressing our wishes that the distinguished neutral members of the Com- 
mission may obtain in their task the entire success to which their great purposes 
entitle them and promising our loyal cooperation within the standards indicated 
to us by our duty, we renew to the Chairman the assurances of our highest and 
most distinguished consideration. 

Francisco C. CHAVES. ENRIQUE BORDENAVE. 
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FRom THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE DELEGATIONS OF BOLIVIA AND 
PARAGUAY 


WasHinecTon, D. C., July 2, 1929. 
EXCELLENCIES: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the note dated July i, wherein 
Your Excellencies were kind enough to answer mine of June 28, last. 

In the name of the Commissioners for Mexico, Colombia, Uruguay and Cuba, 
and in my own, it affords me great pleasure to acknowledge the new evidence of 
a lofty spirit of Americanism given by your Government through Your Excellen- 
cies, in accepting our friendly offer. At the moment of undertaking the task of 
preparing, for submission to Your Excellencies, plans for a settlement of the 
fundamental question between Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia), 
for which purpose we regard the two nations as being in the same position, we 
entertain the hope of thus contributing to the lasting understanding between 
these Republics which the neutral Commissioners are actively seeking. 

The neutral Commissioners have noted carefully the matters set forth in the 
note of Your Excellencies which are considered pertinent to the work under- 
taken by them and they deem this task to be distinct from the work which 
belongs to the Commission as a whole. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellencies the assur- 
ances of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 


Frank R. McCoy. 
APPENDIX 6 


FRoM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE DELEGATIONS OF BOLIVIA AND 
PARAGUAY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 31, 1929. 
EXCELLENCIES: 

Under date of July Ist of this year, Your Excellencies were good enough to 
transmit to me the authority granted by the Government of Bolivia (Paraguay) 
to the neutral members of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, Commissioners for Mexico, Colombia, Uruguay, Cuba and the 
United States of America, to prepare and submit, in a friendly spirit, such plans 
for the settlement of the fundamental question between Bolivia and Paraguay 
(Paraguay and Bolivia) concerning the Chaco, as they might think appropriate 
in order to prevent new conflicts and to establish conciliation on firm and perma- 
nent bases. The reply of Your Excellencies and that of Their Excellencies, the 
Commissioners for Bolivia (Paraguay), together with my identical notes 
acknowledging receipt thereof on behalf of the neutral members, were read into 
the Minutes of the Plenary Meeting held by the Commission on July 2. 

After careful consideration of the problem with the interested Delegations, 
and their respective statements concerning the matter, we, the neutral Com- 
missioners, have reached the conclusion that it is not possible, at the present 
time, to reconcile the divergent viewpoints of the Parties to the controversy 
through a formula for direct settlement, and they have empowered me to submit 
to Your Excellencies the draft of a ‘‘Convention of Arbitration” and of a 
‘Supplementary Protocol,” attached hereto, with the request that you be kind 
enough to bring them to the attention of your Government, for appropriate 
decision. 
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In view of the fact that, as provided in the Protocol of January 3, 1929, the 
term for the work of the Commission will come to an end on September 18, we, 
the neutral Commissioners, express the hope that the Government of Bolivia 
(Paraguay) will be kind enough to transmit to us its decision with regard to the 
drafts attached hereto, as soon as may be possible. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellencies the assur- 
ances of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 


Frank R. McCoy. 
APPENDIX 7 


CONVENTION OF ARBITRATION 


The Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia), repre- 
sented in the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
established in the Protocol signed by their Plenipotentiaries January 3, 1929, 
desirous of promoting the final settlement of their controversy regarding the 
Chaco Boreal, have decided to effect the Convention of Arbitration which has 
been submitted to them by the neutral members of the Commission, to wit: 

His Excellency Frank R. McCoy, Commissioner for the United States of 
America and Chairman of the Commission; 

His Excellency Fernando Gonzdlez Roa, Commissioner for Mexico; 

His Excellency Raimundo Rivas, Commissioner for Colombia; 

His Excellency Guillermo Ruprecht, Commissioner for Uruguay, and 

His Excellency Manuel Marquez Sterling, Commissioner for Cuba, 
for which purpose they have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries the Com- 
missioners for Bolivia, His Excellency Dr. David Alvéstegui and His Excellency 
Enrique Finot, and the Commissioners for Paraguay, His Excellency Dr. Enrique 
Bordenave and His Excellency Dr. Francisco C. Chaves, respectively, who, 
after having deposited their full powers, which were found in good and due 
form, have agreed on the following: 


ARTICLE I 


The Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay submit to arbitration the juridical 
difference, of a territorial nature, as contended by the first, and of boundaries, 
as contended by the second, which exists between both nations with regard to 
the Chaco Boreal. 

ARTICLE II 


Within a month, to be reckoned from the time of exchange of ratifications of 
the present Convention, each of the High Contracting Parties shall appoint two 
Arbitrators, of whom only one may be its own national, and shall agree to the 
designation of a fifth Arbitrator, who shall be the President of the Court. In 
default of this agreement, each Party shall designate a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, not its own national, and the two so appointed 
shall immediately select a fifth Arbitrator hereinbefore mentioned. 

All the designations referred to in this Article shall be bestowed upon citizens 
of any of the Republics of America. 

The Court shall meet, for the purpose of its installation, one month after the 
fifth Arbitrator has been appointed. 


ARTICLE III 


The High Contracting Parties shall formulate by common accord a spe- 
cial agreement which shall clearly define the particular subject matter of the 
controversy. 
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ARTICLE IV 


Should the High Contracting Parties fail to reach an accord on the agreement 
referred to in the preceding Article within a term of three months to be reckoned 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications of this Convention, the agreement 
shall be formulated by the Court within the three months following. The Court 
shall determine the form in which it will hear the Parties before formulating the 
agreement. 


ARTICLE V 


It is agreed that, in any event, the following provisions will be included in the 
formulation of the agreement: 

(a) The territory adjudicated to Paraguay by the Award of President Hayes, 
is excluded from the province of the Court. 

(b) In any case and whatever may be the arbitral decision, there shall be 
adjudicated to Bolivia the port of Bahia Negra, on the Paraguay River, and the 
territorial extent that the Court may consider appropriate for the free use and 
protection of said port. 

(c) The Court shall decide ex aequo et bone all those points which could not be 
decided by the express application of the terms of the agreement or of principles 
of law. 


ARTICLE VI 


Should the Court render the decision referred to in Article IV, the members 
constituting it shall cease in their functions; the provision in the foregoing clause 
shall not be so construed as to prevent the later reappointment by the High 
Contracting Parties of one or more of said members to the Court. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Court shall adopt the provisions concerning nationality and rights acquired 
by lawful title, by individuals or corporations, national or foreign, in the territory 
under dispute which might be affected by its Award. 


ARTICLE VIII 





The High Contracting Parties agree on the city of as the seat of the 
meetings of the Arbitrators and of the operation of the Court; they also empower 
the Court to change its seat, whenever it may deem advisable to so decide. 


ARTICLE Ix 


The Court is authorized to appoint, from its first meeting, a Secretary and such 
Staff as it deems indispensable for the discharge of its duties. 


ARTICLE X 


In case of death, resignation, or incapacity of one or more of the Arbitrators, 
and in the case provided for in Article VI, vacancies shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 


ARTICLE XI 


The High Contracting Parties shall be represented before the Court by. Agents 
who may be assisted by such counsel and experts as they may deem necessary. 
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ARTICLE XII 


The Award shall be rendered two months after the Court has adjourned the 
hearings. 

The decision containing the agreement referred to in Article 1V and the Award 
fixing the subject matter of the controversy, as set forth in Article I, duly pro- 
nounced and notified to the Agents, and in lieu thereof to the Governments, shall 
be final. 

ARTICLE XIII 


The differences which may arise with regard to the interpretation and execution 
of this Convention and of the decisions of the Court, shall be submitted to the 
Court itself. 

ARTICLE XIV 


The expenses incident to the arbitration shall be borne equally by both High 
Contracting Parties; each contending Party shall defray the expenses connected 
with the Arbitrators and the Staff of its exclusive appointment. 


ARTICLE XV 


Should the Court be unable to establish a majority of votes, the opinion of 
the President of the Court shall prevail; but if the scattering of votes were to 
take place in connection with the decision referred to in Article IV or in connection 
with the final Award, a new vote shall be taken after the respective Agents have 
been heard on the point at issue. 


ARTICLE XVI 


The Court is empowered to adopt and amend its own rules of procedure by a 
majority vote of the bench. 
ARTICLE XVII 


The terms established in the procedure, with the exception of those pertaining 
to the organization of the Court, may be extended, if necessary, by a simple 
exchange of notes between the High Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Each High Contracting Party undertakes not to carry out any hostile action 
against the other as long as the present Convention is in force. 


ARTICLE XIX 


The President of the Court shall advise the High Contracting Parties as to 
the measures of a military nature intended to avoid all kinds of hostilities. 


ARTICLE XX 


The present Convention shall be signed in nine original copies which shall be 
deposited in the Departments of Foreign Affairs of the nations constituting the 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to effect the exchange of ratifications of 
the present Convention, with the least possible delay, through their diplomatic 
representatives accredited in Washington, who will communicate the respective 
Act and the instruments of ratification, in a joint note, to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs of the neutral countries represented in the Commission. 

In witness whereof, the Plenipotentiaries of Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay 
and Bolivia) have signed the present Convention in nine copies, and have here- 
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unto affixed their seals, under the auspices of the Commission of Inquiry and 
Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, whose members also have set their hands 
and affixed their seals. 

Done in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, United States of 
America, this — day of the month of , nineteen hundred and twenty- 
nine. 








APPENDIX 8 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 


Whereas the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia) 
have signed to-day in this City of Washington a Convention of Arbitration, under 
the auspices of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Para- 
guay, their Plenipotentiaries have agreed upon the following Supplementary 
Protocol which shall be considered as an integral part of said Convention: 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties agree to extend the life of the present 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, unti] the moment 
of the installation of the Court, for the purpose of deciding the differences which 
may arise between the Parties concerning the interpretation of the Convention 
and such other measures of conciliation as it may deem pertinent. The Com- 
mission shall recess, and during this period all decisions may be taken by mail or 
by cable, the Secretariat General to poll the votes and to make an official record 
of the decision in such case. 

Article 2. The High Contracting Parties will bear an equal share of the expenses 
of the Secretariat General, the organization thereof to be determined by the 
Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Article 3. The Chairman may call a meeting of the Commission if conditions 
so require. 

Article 4. The High Contracting Parties agree that upon the issuance of the 
Award by the Court they shall proceed to organize a Delimitation Commission 
composed of three expert topographical engineers or surveyors, one of whom 
shall be appointed by the Bolivian Government, one by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment, and the third, who shall be the President of the Commission, by the Geo- 
graphical Society of (Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro or New York), to determine 
the course of the boundary line in accordance with the provisions of the Award. 
The President of the Commission shall not be a national of either High Con- 
tracting Party. 

Each High Contracting Party and the Geographical Society appointing a 
member of the Delimitation Commission shall appoint a Deputy Commissioner 
who may be called upon in case of need, to take the place of the member of the ~ 
Commission whose alternate he is. 

The members of the Delimitation Commission shall be appointed within one 
month from the date of the Award of the Court. In the event of death or 
resignation of any member of the Commission, the vacancy shall be filled within 
one month in the manner in which the original appointment was made. 

In the course of its work in the field, the Delimitation Commission may agree 
upon such compensations as may be necessary in order to demarcate the boundary 
line in a logical and natural manner. 

The decisions of the Delimitation Commission shall be final and binding upon 
the two High Contracting Parties. 

The Delimitation Commission shall be empowered to adopt and amend its 
own rules of procedure and to decide the manner in which it will carry out the 
task with which it may be entrusted by the Court. 
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Article 5. The High Contracting Parties will endeavor not to defer the exchange 
of ratifications of the Convention of Arbitration more than six months to be 
reckoned from the date of its signature. 

Article 6. This Protocol shall be signed in nine original copies and will become 
effective on the date of its signature by the Plenipotentiaries of Bolivia and 
Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia). 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries of Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay 
and Bolivia) have signed the present Protocol in nine copies and affixed hereunto 
their seals, under the auspices of the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, whose members have also set their hands and affixed their 
seals. 

Done in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, United States of 
America, this day of the month of » USPHS), 








APPENDIX 9 
FroM THE DELEGATION OF BOLIVIA TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 


Wasuineron, D. C., September 9, 1929. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

We have the honor to refer to the note which Your Excellency saw fit to place 
in our hands on August 31st, last, informing us that ‘‘after a careful consideration 
of the problem with the interested Delegations, and their respective statements 
concerning the matter, we, the neutral Commissioners, have reached the conclu- 
sion that it is not possible, at the present time, to reconcile the divergent view- 
points of the Parties to the controversy through a formula for direct settlement,” 
adding that Their Excellencies, the said Delegates, had authorized Your Excel- 
lency to submit to us the draft Convention on Arbitration and the draft Supple- 
mentary Protocol which you also delivered to us with the request that we bring 
them to the attention of our Government ‘‘for appropriate decision.” 

Although on that occasion we were able to inform Your Excellency that we did 
not deem it in order to receive a premature proposal, contrary to the terms of 
the oral agreement with which Your Excellency is familiar, according to which 
any proposal for settlement could not be formally made without previous consul- 
tation of and acceptance by the Parties, we refrained from formulating any objec- 
tion, because of the confidence with which the attitude of Their Excellencies, the 
neutral Delegates, has always inspired us, and as a matter of courtesy to Your 
Excellency we did not hesitate to receive the above-mentioned documents, which 
were transmitted immediately to the Government of Bolivia. 

In consequence and by virtue of instructions which we have just received, we 
beg Your Excellency to inform Their Excellencies, the neutral Delegates, of the 
following statements: 

1. The Government of Bolivia renews, on this occasion, its invariable adherence 
to the principle of arbitration as an effective means of settling international 
controversies. 

2. It expresses its willingness to settle its territorial differences, with the Repub- 
lic of Paraguay by such juridical means, and is of the opinion, in this connection, 
that the bases for arbitration cannot be other than those formulated by the 
Argentine observer, Mr. Isidoro Ruiz Moreno, at the Buenos Aires Corference, 
and which read verbatim as follows: : 

“1. That the settlement of the controversy should be based upon the wéz 
possidetis of 1810. 
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‘2. That, in the event that it proves impossible to arrive at a direct under- 
standing, it will be necessary to determine the bases of legal arbitration. 

“3. That the advances that may have been made by either country have 
created a de facto situation that confers no right and that cannot be submitted to 
the arbitrator in order to support their respective contentions.” 

3. It maintains in all its force the reservation made to the General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration signed in Washington on January 5, 1929, which 
reads as follows: 

“Second. It is also understood that, for the submission to arbitration of a 
territorial controversy or dispute, the zone to which the said arbitration is to 
apply must be previously determined in the arbitral agreement.”’ 

The foregoing statements having been made, the Government of Bolivia has 
charged us to inform Your Excellency, so that you may in turn so inform Their 
Excellencies, the neutral Delegates, that the fourth and fifth articles of the Con- 
vention of Arbitration which has been submitted to its consideration, being 
contrary to the reservation previously made by Bolivia, are also at variance 
with all the international precedents on arbitration and embody a principle that 
is destructive of the right of sovereignty, since it does not place any limitation 
whatever upon any claims which Paraguay may wish to make to the territory 
of Bolivia. There is surely no country that will submit to an arbitration in 
which the specific matter to be covered by the award is not clearly defined. 

In this respect there is, furthermore, a very valuable antecedent: the Protocol 
signed in Buenos Aires on April 22, 1927, in Article IV of which the Governments 
of Bolivia and of Paraguay agreed to the following: 

“TV. Should it prove impossible to arrive at an agreement respecting the defi- 
nite determination of the international frontier, the Plenipotentiaries will state 
the reasons for the disagreement and fix the limits of the zone which will form 
the subject of the decision of an Arbitral Court to be appointed by mutual 
agreement.” 

On the other hand, the exclusion in favor of Paraguay of the zone covered by 
the Award of President Hayes, while no zone was excluded in favor of Bolivia, 
signifies the establishment of an unjustified inequality and is equivalent to pre- 
judging the validity of a title, invoked by Paraguay and challenged by Bolivia, 
and the weighing of which is incumbent upon the arbitrator. There does not seem 
to be, and in fact there is not, any strict logical relation between this stipulation 
and those contained in the third and fourth articles of the draft. 

Finally, it is necessary to record that the return of Puerto Pacheco to Bolivia, 
unlawfully retained by Paraguay since 1888, in which year it was occupied by 
force, constitutes an act of reparation, which should be effected immediately, 
but which is not a solution of the principal controversy which, as is known, 
includes territory situated much farther to the south of said port. 

In view of the considerations above set forth, the Government of Bolivia has 
instructed us to express to Your Excellency that it would have been pleased to 
be able to respond to the generous and persevering efforts, thus far made with 
such marked disinterestedness and impartiality by their Excellencies, the neutral 
Delegates, by accepting the bases for arbitration contained in the Convention 
which they were good enough to draft, but it regrets that it is unable to do so 
owing to the well known antecedents recalled and to the necessity of safeguarding 
the high interests of our country. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellency the 
assurances of our highest and most distinguished consideration. 


Dayip ALVESTEGUI. ENRIQUE FINOT. 
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APPENDIX 10 
From THE DELEGATION OF PARAGUAY TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 


WasHIneaTon, D. C., September 9, 1929. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

We had the honor duly to receive the note dated August 31, 1929, with which 
Your Excellency kindly sent us a proposal for an Arbitral Convention and one 
for a Supplementary Protocol prepared by the neutral members of the Com- 
mission over which Your Excellency presides, in accordance with the power 
granted to them by the Delegations of Paraguay and of Bolivia. 

Duly authorized by our Government, the Delegates of Paraguay have the 

honor to state to Your Excellency the following points of view regarding the 
aforesaid proposals: 
- Once again and taking into account the stage which the Commission has now 
reached, after self-denying and praiseworthy efforts to find methods for a solu- 
tion of a long-standing and grave boundary question, Paraguay reaffirms her 
sincere and firm devotion to the principle of arbitration as a means for settling 
international conflicts. 

Since the Commission began its work, our attitude as Delegates for Paraguay 
has been directed, even though it became necessary at times to curb the expres- 
sion of very deep feeling, toward a loyal cooperation in the intelligent and noble 
efforts of the neutral Commissioners to harmonize interests and to find just 
formulae in connection with the controversy which was the object of their study. 

In that same spirit we will express the thought of our Government regarding 
the proposals which have been submitted to it, trusting that this thought may 
be judged as the expression of the state of mind of a people which, conscious of 
its duties and responsibilities, is a fervent promoter of the peace and brotherhood 
of the Continent, with no limitations other than those set by its dignity as a 
nation and its faith in its own destiny. 

Article V, subhead (a), of the draft Arbitral Convention establishes that: 
‘The territory adjudicated to Paraguay by the Award of President Hayes, is 
excluded from the province of the Court.’’ We are pleased to note, in the inser- 
tion of this clause, an unchallengeable acknowledgment of a de facto and de jure 
condition. The territory submitted to the arbitration of President Hayes legit- 
imately belongs to Paraguay, by reason of her historical titles which constitute 
the immovable foundations of the Award, according to the pronouncement itself, 
and by reason of the peaceful, uninterrupted, patent and undisturbed possession 
which Paraguay has exercised for more than fifty years and still continues to 
exercise over the zone adjudicated to her by the Award since it was announced. 

The spirit of the clause referred to is merely in line with the fact of the existence 
of a legal and just title, consolidated by possession, both of which elements are 
of insurmountable force in legalizing ownership. 

And we would have nothing to add to the foregoing observations, if it were 
not that subhead (6) of the said Article V introduces a modification as to the 
spirit which no doubt inspired the draft of the preceding subhead. 

“In any case and whatever may be the arbitral decision, there shall be adjudi- 
cated to Bolivia the port of Bahia Negra, on the Paraguay River, and the terri- 
torial extent that the Court may consider appropriate for the free use and pro- 
tection of said port,’’ reads the aforesaid subhead (6). 

Is it appropriate to explain, on the same reasoning which justifies the exclu- 
sion from arbitration of the zone adjudicated by the Hayes Award, the motive 
for including this addition? 
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Has Bolivia by any chance a title of juridical origin like the one implied in 
the Award, supporting her rights to the northern Chaco, or can she claim quiet, 
manifest and prolonged possession thereof? 

We must take the liberty respectfully of asserting that, aside from her claims, 
the bases of which would require previous examination, we do not deem sub- 
stantiated the motives which require a cession, in advance, to Bolivia of a part 
of the territory that can be submitted to arbitration in accordance with the 
decisions of the Court. 

In addition to the foregoing consideration, would it not be appropriate to 
reflect on the extent of the authority which would be granted the Court in pro- 
viding that it may also award to Bolivia whatever territory it deems adequate 
for the development and protection of a ceded port? 

Uncertainty in matters of territorial sovereignty is a factor which should be 
attentively and thoroughly considered, above all because, as in the present case, 
it might eventually become a cause for renewed and painful complications and 
anxieties. 

If the view which controlled to advise the adjudication, in advance, of Bahia 
Negra be that of the actual or assumed need of Bolivia for an outlet, our country 
might in all justice invoke her own requirements, together with a desire to make 
her titles effective in their entirety. 

All these reasons have impelled the Government of Paraguay to make known 
its objections and to suggest some change in the terms of the draft Convention, 
being moved always by the desire to cooperate in the efforts which the Commission 
is so earnestly making to bring about a solution. 

To that end, the Government of Paraguay, which is most desirous of finding 
a solution for our boundary differences with Bolivia, begs leave to suggest the 
following bases: 

First. That the question be decided in two consecutive juridical arbitrations 
stipulated in one and the.same Treaty: The first arbitration to determine the 
specific matter of the controversy, that is to say the zone in dispute; and the 
second, to decide who has a better right to the same. 

Sreconp. The territory adjudicated to Paraguay by the Award of President 
Hayes is at the outset to be eliminated from all arbitral jurisdiction. 

Turrp. In connection with the first arbitration, proceedings are to be insti- 
tuted before the Arbitrator, in the course of which the Parties shall assert their 
respective points of view by submitting memorials, proof and allegations. 

Fourtn. In view of all these elements of judgment, the Arbitrator shall 
decide without appeal, establishing the lines demarcating the zone which may 
be declared to be in dispute. The Award shall be reasoned. 

Firrx. In connection with the second arbitration, which shall be undertaken 
as soon as a decision has been rendered in the first arbitration, broad proceedings 
shall be instituted in the course of which the Parties shall present memorials, 
proof and allegations, with a view to demonstrating their better right. The 
Award rendered shall be without appeal, as in the previous case, and shall set 
forth its juridical grounds. 

Stxtu. The Judge shall be the same Arbitrator who rendered the decision in 
the first arbitration, or some other person, as may be agreed upon. 

The main bases for the draft of an Arbitral Convention being thus summed 
up, the Delegation of Paraguay takes the liberty of suggesting, in the name of 
its Government, the advisability, as a matter of prudence, of extending the 
period fixed for the labors of the Commission by the Protocol of January 3, of 
this year, and would like to request that Your Excellency submit for the study 
of the Commission the consideration of such a measure. 
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In the absence of an adequate study and one commensurate with the importance 
of their contents, the formulae prepared by the neutral Commissioners after 
careful thought and arduous labor and submitted on the eve of the termination 
of the period fixed by the Protocol would not produce the effect contemplated. 
If the term were extended, the Commission could take the time necessary for 
considering, together with the formulae already before it, the proposals or sug- 
gestions which are submitted and to which said formulae have given rise. 

No one knows better than the Commissioners what efforts have so far been 
made, nor is anyone in a better position to realize the unquestionable need there 
is for these efforts to be deservedly crowned with success, in an atmosphere 
removed from the haste induced by the briefness of time, in the case of a matter 
the magnitude and complexity of which would justify any delay. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellency the 
assurances of our most distinguished consideration. 


Francisco C. CHAVES. ENRIQUE BORDENAVE. 


APPENDIX 11 


FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE DELEGATIONS OF BOLIVIA 
AND PARAGUAY 


WasHINGTON, D. C., September 12, 1929. 
EXCELLENCIES: 

I have had the honor to receive the note of Your Excellencies and that of 
Their Excellencies, the Commissioners for Paraguay (Bolivia), both dated Sep- 
tember 9, of this year, wherein you (they) were good enough to answer the note 
I addressed to you (them) dated August 31, last, transmitting to you (them) 
in the name of the neutral Commissioners a proposal for a Convention of Arbitra- 
tion and another for a Supplementary Protocol. 

Their Excellencies, the Commissioners for Bolivia, are good enough to state 
that the Government of Bolivia renews its adherence to the principle of arbitra- 
tion; states that it is disposed to settle by that juridical method its territorial 
controversy with the Republic of Paraguay on the bases proposed by the Argen- 
tine observer during the Conferences of Buenos Aires; maintains in full force the 
reservation formulated to the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration 
signed at Washington and states that Articles IV and V of the draft Arbitration 
Convention are contrary to the reservation already established by Bolivia, are 
not in accordance with international precedents regarding arbitration and contain 
a principle destructive of the right of sovereignty, since they place no limit 
whatever on the claims which Paraguay might wish to make against the territory 
of Bolivia; considers that the exclusion in favor of Paraguay of the zone covered 
by the Hayes Award, while no zone whatever is included in favor of Bolivia, 
signifies the establishment of an unjustifiable inequality and is equivalent to 
prejudgment as to the validity of a title invoked by Paraguay and challenged 
by Bolivia, a title the validity of which it is incumbent upon the arbiter to 
weigh; establishes that the return to Bolivia of Puerto Pacheco constitutes an 
act of reparation which should be effected immediately, and ends by stating 
that the Government of Bolivia regrets being unable to accept the bases of 
arbitration in the draft Convention. 

For their part, Their Excellencies, the Commissioners for Paraguay, say that 
their Government reaffirms its sincere and firm devotion to the principle of 
arbitration as a means of settling international conflicts; that they are pleased 
to see set forth in subhead (a), Article V, recognition of a de facto and de jure 
condition that is not open to objections, namely, that the territory adjudicated to 
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Paraguay by the Hayes Award is excluded from the competence of the Court; 
that they take the liberty, respectfully, of asserting that the adjudication in 
advance to Bolivia of the port of Bahia Negra means the cession of a part of the 
territory which can be submitted to arbitration; that the Government of Paraguay 
suggests submitting the question to two arbitrations of law in succession, and 
stipulated in one and the same treaty, the first of which would determine the 
specific matter in controversy, that is to say, the zone of litigation, while the 
second would decide who had the better right thereto, excluding from the com- 
petence of the arbitrator the territory adjudicated to Paraguay by the Hayes 
Award; and that, in order to give sufficient time duly to consider so important 
a matter, the Delegation of Paraguay in the name of its Government begs leave 
to indicate the convenience, as a matter of prudence, of extending the term, fixed 
by the Protocol of January 3, of this year, for the operation of the Commission. 

The neutral Commissioners have taken note of both documents with deep 
satisfaction because from their contents there is evidence of a conformity of 
principle on the fundamental points and, moreover, because the said documents 
are sufficiently enlightening to the neutral Commissioners for any study of the 
suggestions made by the Parties with a view to removing obstacles that stand in 
the way of their acceptance of the proposed arbitral process. 

Before going into the details of the matter, I desire to ask Your Excellencies 
to be so good as to take into consideration the following statements: 

1. The neutral Commissioners have intended to place the Parties on a footing 
of absolute equality, both with regard to the study of the fundamental points 
and with regard to the mere procedure followed in prior negotiations. 

2. It has never been the purpose of the neutral Commissioners to prejudge 
the territorial or boundary question and, in that respect, when they have referred 
to the territory which was the subject matter of the Hayes Award and to the port 
of Bahia Negra, they have done so without expressing any opinion as to the 
extent and the force of the titles alleged by the two nations. What induced the 
neutral Commissioners to consider these aspects of the question were motives of 
a completely different order than juridical, as the juridical aspects will have to 
be contemplated by the arbitrators. 

The neutral Commissioners declare that, under the Protocol, there exists no 
power to alter the juridical conditions existing in the Chaco. Both in the docu- 
ments related to the principal question and in those referring to conciliation, 
mentioning the reestablishment of the state of things in the Chaco on the same 
footing as prior to December 5, there has been carefully avoided any prejudg- 
ment as to the juridical validity of the situation, both with reference to the facts 
and the diplomatic instruments. 

3. The neutral Commissioners presented the foregoing proposals to the Dele- 
gations in view of the fact that, as Your Excellencies are aware, the claims of 
both Parties were, for the moment, irreconcilable and, therefore, closed the road 
to any solution by a direct agreement. 

Turning to the main part of the two notes, the neutral Commissioners beg 
leave to point out the following: 

1. Both nations renew their invariable adherence to the principle of arbitration 
as a means for settling the pending question as to the sovereignty over territories 
in the Chaco Boreal. The difficulty lies, then, in agreeing upon the form for 
giving practical application to the principle accepted. 

2. The two Delegations make formal criticism of subheads (a) and (6) of Article 
V which refer to the territory adjudicated to Paraguay by the Hayes Award and 
to the adjudication of the port of Bahia Negra to Bolivia. There is attributed, 
in good faith, to those subheads an intention which was not meant to be given 
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them by the neutral Commissioners, who take this opportunity to clear up any 
misunderstanding based upon the supposition that it was intended to enter upon 
a determination of the territory or boundary litigation. Consequently, since 
these subheads do not meet with the favor of either of the two Parties, the neutral 
Commissioners believe that a cause of disagreement would be removed by simply 
suppressing the said subheads. 

3. The Bolivian Delegation reiterates its adherence to the bases for arbitration 
contained in the formula of the Argentine observer during the Conferences of 
Buenos Aires, expressed as follows: 

“1. That the settlement of the controversy should be based upon the wiz 
possidetis of 1810. 

“2. That, in the event that it proves impossible to arrive at a direct under- 
standing, it will be necessary to determine the bases of legal arbitration. 

“*3. That the advances that may have been made by either country have 
created a de facto situation that confers no right and that can not be submitted to 
the arbitrator in order to support their respective contentions.” 

As these bases were accepted in principle by the Delegation of Paraguay at 
Buenos Aires, as appears on pages 205, 212 and 213 of the ‘‘ Libro Blanco”’ (White 
Book) of the Government of Paraguay (Asuncion, 1928), the neutral Commis- 
sioners consider that there is no obstacle in the way of substituting for the sub- 
heads which are eliminated from Article V, the first and third points in the 
suggestion of the Argentine observer. 

In reiterating the reservation formulated by its Government to the General 
Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration signed at Washington, the Delegation of 
Bolivia expresses its point of view by citing Article IV of the Protocol signed at 
Buenos Aires on April 22, 1927, by the Plenipotentiaries of Paraguay and of 
Bolivia, as follows: 

“TV. Should it prove impossible to arrive at an agreement respecting the 
definite determination of the international frontier, the Plenipotentiaries will 
state the reasons for the disagreement and fix the limits of the zone which will 
form the subject of the decision of an Arbitral Court to be appointed by mutual 
agreement.” 

Since that Protocol was signed by the two Governments, there is no obstacle 
to inserting substantially the said Artiele IV in the draft Convention, changing 
Article III of the same draft which refers to the formulation of the special 
compromis. 

The fundamental objections of the two contending Governments having thus 
been met, the only questions which might divide them relate to the extent of 
the provisions in the formula of the Argentine observer and those which refer to 
the nature of the difference, since Bolivia maintains that it is a territorial question 
and Paraguay that it is a boundary question, these being aspects of the contro- 
versy which the neutral Commissioners deem appropriate for arbitral considera- 
tion, because they involve the study of questions of fact and of law belonging to 
a judicial determination by means of an organism especially constituted for that 
purpose. 

The expressions of approval of both nations for the principle of arbitration give 
the neutral Commissioners hope that the two nations will entertain, for the natural 
methods leading towards the arbitral solution of the controversy, the same 
approval which they entertain for the application of the principle to the main 
question, because it would be inexplicable why the nations should be in agreement 
as to settling their differences by an Award and should refuse an appropriate 
compromis or, in case they can not agree on such compromis, should decline to 
submit the difference to the same arbiters, as stipulated in the Treaty of Wash- 
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ington which bears the signature of the Delegate for Bolivia. It is to be noted 
that Bolivia does not consider that its reservation closes the road to arbitration, 
inasmuch as by a circular to its Legations abroad, dated January 8, 1929, that 
Government contrasts its attitude with that of the Government of Paraguay, 
the latter having made a reservation to the application of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton which, according to His Excellency, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Bolivia, 
“will constitute an insurmountable obstacle to the arbitral solution which Bolivia 
desires,’”’ an insurmountable obstacle which has already been removed by the 
statement of His Excellency, the President of Paraguay, in his message to the 
Honorable National Congress in April of the present year. 

Nevertheless, in a desire to contemplate to the last extremity the possibility 
that the Government of Bolivia may not wish to resort to an arbitral Court 
without first agreeing to the determination of the zone which will be the subject 
matter of the arbitration, and the fact that the Government of Paraguay may 
not agree on the nature of the other elements which must be considered, the 
neutral Commissioners believe that the insertion of a clause giving an optional 
character to the further procedure for formulating a compromis would be satis- 
factory and, to this end, they beg leave to submit a provision which would require, 
as is natural, some slight changes in the phraseology of other articles of the draft 
Convention, as follows: 

‘“When the compromis has been formulated by the Court, the Parties remain 
free to state whether the said compromis is satisfactory or not. In the former 
case the procedure shall be subject to the stipulations agreed on in this Conven- 
tion. In the contrary case the Party which may not be satisfied shall have power 
to withdraw from the Court, the procedure thus being closed.” 

The obstacles being thus removed and all doubtful points elucidated, the neu- 
tral Commissioners reiterate their proposal that the controversy be submitted 
to arbitration, there being introduced in the draft Convention and Protocol 
which were submitted by them such changes as may be necessary to make them 
acceptable to the two Parties. 

The neutral Commissioners make this new suggestion in the most friendly 
spirit and inspired by sentiments of the greatest cordiality with no other thought 
than the welfare of two peoples who, because they are a part of the American 
family, have interests as dear to them as if they were their own; they cherish 
the hope that their new endeavor will be received with the same friendly spirit 
that induces them to make it and that the two Governments will deem it another 
proof of the intense solicitude for the peace of the Continent which dominates 
the American peoples. 

I take this opportunity to renew to Your Excellencies the assurances of my 
highest and most distinguished consideration. 

Frank R. McCoy. 


APPENDIX 12 


FROM THE DELEGATION OF BOLIVIA TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 


WasHINnGcTON, D. C., September 14, 1929. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

We have the honor to refer to Your Excellency’s esteemed note of the 12th 
instant, in which Your Excellency, on behalf of Their Excellencies, the neutral 
Commissioners, who constituted the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, replies to the communication we duly addressed to them 
with regard to the arbitral proposal submitted to the Governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay for the settlement of the controversy relative to the Chaco Boreal. 
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We have taken note of the important statements which Their Excellencies, 
the neutral Commissioners, are pleased to make therein to the effect that, in 
formulating the above-mentioned proposal, it has never been their purpose ‘‘to 
prejudge the territorial or boundary question” and that they acted ‘‘without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the extent and the force of the titles alleged by the two 
nations,’ induced by ‘‘motives of a completely different order than juridical, 
as the juridical aspects will have to be contemplated by the arbitrators,” state- 
ments which may in the future protect the Parties against any construction tend- 
ing to attribute to the proposal of Their Excellencies, the neutral Delegates, the 
nature of a juridical or diplomatic precedent. 

Concerning the purpose of the neutral Commissioners ‘‘to reiterate their pro- 
posal that the controversy be submitted to arbitration, there being introduced 
in the draft Convention and Protocol which were submitted by them such 
changes as may be necessary to make them acceptable to the two Parties,” 
we must state to Your Excellency, with the request that you kindly inform 
Their Excellencies. the neutral Commissioners, that we have confined ourselves 
to reporting to the Foreign Office at La Paz the contents of Your Excellency’s 
esteemed note, inasmuch as we do not consider ourselves empowered to continue 
to take part in the proceedings for a settlement of the territorial question, because 
of the lapse of the powers given us by the Bolivian Government for the purposes 
of the Protocol of January 3, 1929, which have already been fulfilled, and in view 
of the completion of the term for the functioning of the Commission, during which 
Their Excellencies, the neutral Commissioners, were authorized, according to 
the terms of our note of July 1, last, to conduct negotiations for a rapproche- 
ment of the Parties and to make proposals for a settlement. 

On this occasion we are glad to acknowledge again the noble and commendable 
efforts made by Their Excellencies, the neutral Commissioners, for the welfare 
of two sister nations and in behalf of the peace of the Continent, efforts which 
deserve our deepest gratitude because of the lofty sentiments underlying them 
and of the generous solicitude which they represent. 

We have the honor to renew to Your Excellency the assurances of our highest 
and most distinguished consideration. 


Davip ALVESTEGUI. ENRIQUE FINOT. 
as DEL a 








HIS EXCELLENCY JUAN BAUTISTA PEREZ 


Inaugurated Constitutional President of Venezuela May 31, 1929, for a period of seven years 





HIS EXCELLENCY AUGUSTO B. LEGUIA 


Reinaugurated President of Peru October 12, 1929, for a term of five years 
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By Wiuu1am Maneur, Ph. D., 


Chief, Division of Finance, Pan American Union; adhering member of the Confer- 
ence, representing the Pan American Union 


HE Second Pan American Highway Congress convened at 

Rio de Janeiro on August 16 and continued in session until 

August 28, with official delegates from 19 countries and 
more than 200 adhering members in attendance. The deliberations 
of the Congress demonstrated the interest that prevails throughout 
the American Continent in the development of improved highways, 
and the conclusions adopted, covering the economic, technical, and 
administrative aspects of highway development, represent principles 
that should be of great aid to the several Governments in carrying 
out their highway programs. 

Before the sessions formal cally were made upon the President of 
Brazil, Dr. Washington Luis Pereira de Sousa; the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Octavio Mangabeira; the Minister of Transportation and 
Public Works, Dr. Victor Konder; and the Prefect of the Federal 
District, Dr. Antonio Prado, jr., who in extending cordial welcome 
to the distinguished delegates also expressed keen interest in highway 
matters and offered their warm encouragement. Under the patronage 
of the President, an International Highways Exposition was opened 
in the Exposition Building. Displays and demonstrations of the 
latest highway machinery and equipment in use and of motion- 
picture films aroused public interest and drew large crowds of visitors 
throughout the time the congress was in session. Due to the courtesy 
of the Mayor in preparing a motor excursion, the delegates were 
able to admire the magnificent natural beauties of the Brazilian 
capital and its environs as well as the excellent circular mountain 
road constructed back of it some years ago. On the evening of 
August 16 the Minister of Transportation and Public Works formally 
opened the congress in solemn session at the Municipal Theatre. 

At a preliminary session of the congress, held on August 16, Dr. J. 
Palhano de Jesus, chairman of the Brazilian delegation, was elected 
president of the congress, and Dr. A. F. de Lima Campos, secretary 
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Sie Re ee ves Noe Oe S : _ | 
VISIT TO PRESIDENT WASHINGTON LUIS OF BRAZIL 


Prior to the convening of the Congress, the delegates were received by the President at Cattete Palace 


general. The chairmen of delegations represented at the congress 
were designated vice presidents and, with the president, constituted 
the executive committee. The Presidents of the Republics repre- 
sented, as well as the Minister of Transportation and Public Works 
of Brazil, Dr. Victor Konder, were named honorary presidents of 
the congress. 

It was further resolved that the work of the congress should be 
divided among five committees for the purpose of considering the 
84 papers submitted on the various topics of the program. These 
committees were as follows: (1) Technical; (2) traffic and opera- 
tion; (3) legislation, administration, finance, and economy; (4) inter- 
national and Pan American agreements; (5) education, propaganda, 
and miscellaneous subjects. 

The work of the committees was most effectively carried out, and 
the discussions resulted in the recommendation of a series of con- 
clusions which were subsequently approved in the plenary session of 
the congress. As a result of the deliberations of the first committee, 
which dealt with problems of a technical character, conclusions were 
approved recommending uniform practices with respect to the 
construction of earth roads, roads with macadam surfacing, and 
highways of hard-surface type. 
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Probably the most important conclusion of the second committee 
was the adoption of a draft of principles for the control and regulation 
of automotive traffic to be incorporated in the national legislation of 
each of the American Republics, and the approval of a draft conven - 
tion for the control of international automotive traffic between the 
Pan American Republics. The purpose of the two instruments is to 
standardize, as far as possible, the rules and regulations governing 
automotive traffic in and between the nations of the American 
Continent. The draft of principles recommended for incorporation 
in the domestic legislation of each country and the project of con- 
vention for the control of international traffic were referred to the 
Pan American Union, in order that, with respect to the first, the 
governing board might transmit such principles to the Governments 
members of the Union, and with respect to the second, utilize the 
principles in the formulation of a convention to be submitted to the 
Governments of the American Republics. 

The second committee also considered the question of road signs, 
and adopted a resolution requesting the Pan American Union to cause 
a study to be made of the systems of highway warning and direction 
signs at present in use, and a project prepared for a uniform inter- 
national code of such signals for adoption by the countries members 
of the Union. It was requested that this project be submitted to 
the Sixth International Highway Congress at Washington in 1930. 

In the consideration of the legislative, administrative, and economic 
aspects of highway construction, the third committee approved a 
series of conclusions covering the methods that should be observed in 
the financing of highways and in the organization of maintenance 
services; the coordination of transportation facilities; and the coor- 
dination of Federal or National action with State, provincial, or 
municipal authorities. The committee further recommended that 
highway transport surveys be made by the several Governments, to 
serve as the basis for formulating an efficient plan for the administra- 
tion of a system of improved highways, for devising a method of 
financing such a system, and for securing a proper understanding of 
the economic engineering requirements, such as the extent of the 
system, the priority of construction, and the amount and kind of 
traffic to be carried. 

The principal subjects considered by the fourth committee related 
to the construction of the Inter-American Highway, and the organi- 
zation of the Pan American Highway Congresses and the relation 
to the Congresses of the Pan American Confederation for Highway 
Education. In the consideration of a highway connecting the Re- 
publics of the American Continent the committee recommended the 
establishment of a Pan American highway system,’ and to this end 
the Governments of the countries represented at the congress were 
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MUNICIPAL THEATER, RIO DE JANEIRO 


The opening session of the Second Pan American Highway Congress was held in this splendid edifice 
August 16 


requested that, when planning their systems of improved highways, 
they should adopt routes that are most convenient for international 
connections, and that in the construction of their roads they should 
give preference to these connecting highways. It was decided that 
those highways should be considered international which connect 
the capitals of countries, and for the purpose of establishing the Pan 
American highway system, the Governments were requested to send 
to the Pan American Union the plans of those highways which should 
be considered international. 

In the organization of the Highway Congresses, the committee 
adopted a resolution reaffirming the conclusion of the First Highway 
Congress at Buenos Aires that the congresses be declared permanent, 
with the name of Permanent Institution of the Pan American High- 
way Congresses. Provision was made for a central executive com- 
mittee of the permanent institution, which shall sit successively in 
the last country in which a congress has been held. This committee 
shall maintain contact with the several countries, in all matters 
pertaining to the congress, through the Ministry of Public Works 
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or other department of the National Government. Under the terms 
of this resolution the central executive committee will sit at Rio de 
Janeiro until the assembly of the Third Pan American Highway 
Congress. 

At the same time the Pan American Confederation for Highway 
Education was recognized as a valuable organization for aiding in 
giving effect to the conclusions of the Highway Congresses and for 
promoting in general the principle of highway development in the 
several countries. The cooperation of the confederation was 
requested in carrying out the resolutions and recommendations of 
the congresses, and the several countries were urged to organize 
national federations for highway education. 





A GROUP OF THE HIGHWAY CONGRESS DELEGATES 


They enjoyed many delightful excursions arranged during their stay in Rio de Janeiro 


The Pan American Union, as the central permanent organization 
of the American Republics, was also requested to lend its cooperation 
in making effective the work of the Permanent Institution of the Pan 
American Highway Congresses, and also to cooperate in fixing the 
date of meeting of the congresses in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment of the country designated as the seat of each succeeding congress. 

The fourth committee further considered the question of a Pan 
American technical dictionary, and adopted a resolution requesting 
the Pan American Union to undertake the preparation of a glossary 
of technical terms. For this purpose the Union was requested to 
avail itself of the facilities of the Pan American Confederation for 
Highway Education and of other technical and scientific organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

72820—29— Bull. 11—3 
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At the final plenary session, Santiago, Chile, was designated as | 
the seat of the Third Pan American Highway Congress, the date to — 
be determined by the governing board of the Pan American Union 
in conjunction with the Government of Chile. 

The stay of the delegates was rendered most enjoyable by the spirit 
of cordial hospitality and desire for cooperation with which they were 
received. Among the social events were luncheons given by the 
President of the State of Rio de Janeiro, Dr. M. A. de Castro Guimar- 
aes, the Jockey Club of Rio de Janeiro, and by the Duzentos Club, 
a ball by the Automobile Club of Brazil, and a farewell banquet by 
the Minister of Transportation and Public Works, Dr. Victor Konder. 





TRAFFIC ON THE AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, RIO DE JANEIRO 


At the conclusion of the sessions of the congress at Rio de Janeiro, 
the delegates visited the city and State of Sao Paulo. The first part 
of the trip between the two cities was made by motor car and at a 
point on the Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo road, a highway monument 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremony. The monument is a 
concrete shaft, several hundred feet in height, located at one of the 
highest points on the road between the two cities. A bronze plaque 
commemorating the celebration of the Second Pan American Highway 
Congress was unveiled at the same time. Coffee plantations in the 
State of Sao Paulo were visited, and the party returned to the coast 
by way of the fine motor highway linking the State capital of Sao 
Paulo with the port of Santos. 

The complete text of the resolutions approved by the congress is 
as follows: 
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* CONCLUSIONS APPROVED BY THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN 
CONGRESS OF HIGHWAYS 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE: TECHNICAL 





GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways considers it indispensable, 
in order to realize the purposes of the Pan American Union, and to provide a 
sound national program for the efficient and economic development of the roads, 
that every country should prepare a complete study of its highway system, in 
order to meet the needs of intercommunication between its political subdivisions, 
and to provide the most convenient connections with the highway systems of 
neighboring countries. 


SECOND CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways considers it necessary that 
the construction of new highways should closely follow a well-studied, sustained, 
and uninterrupted program, in order to accomplish this public work with the 
necessary continuity. This continuity is an important factor in the reduction 
of construction costs. 

It further recommends that any structure to be erected prior to the construc- 
tion of a projected highway be built in harmony with the plans of the highway, 
so that such structures may be utilized when this construction is effected. 


THIRD CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways reaffirms the conclusion 
adopted by the First Pan American Congress of Highways, Buenos Aires, 1925, 
expressed as follows: 

“Tt is recommended that in general the progressive system of highway improve- 
ment be adopted. This system consists of the construction of the highway 
by stages, beginning with the location, grading, and drainage of the road, the 
construction of bridges and culverts, and the incorporation of these initial 
permanent improvements in each subsequent operation. 

“Hach stage of improvement should be based upon statistics resulting from 
traffic and cost studies, in order that construction may proceed in the most 
economical manner.”’ 

The system of progessive or stage construction indorsed by the First Pan 
American Congress of Highways is reaffirmed by the Second Pan American 
Congress of Highways for the development of highway systems in all the American 
countries where there exists the dual problem of the need for long stretches of 
serviceable roads and the relatively limited available funds for their construction. 

In general, this progressive system consists of the following stages or operations: 

(a) Construction of the roadbed in accordance with the technical require- 
ments, based upon its probable future importance in the general highway system 
of each country. This roadbed should be well compacted. 

(6) Application of a new and more resistant surface, but of moderate cost, as 
soon as the original surfacing is no longer able to withstand the increasing traffic. 

(c) Finally, the application of a definite type of surfacing of superior quality, 
determined by the traffic requirements and financial possibilities. 

It should be remembered that the application of this general principle in each 
individual case is subject to a consideration of the needs of traffic and the annual 
total cost of this traffic. 
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FourtH CoNcuLusion: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways considers that the proper and 
continuous maintenance of highways is an essential factor in satisfactory trans- 
portation. In order that this maintenance be economical and useful, it is neces- 
sary that it be accomplished under the expert and technical direction of an exper- 
ienced and permanent personnel, supplied with the necessary modern mechanical 
equipment. Special care should be given to this class of work during the rainy 
season, in order to overcome the effect of moisture in the soil and to provide the 
necessary drainage. 

PARTICULAR CONCLUSIONS 


FIRST TOPIC: EARTH ROADS 
First CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recognizes the value of earth 
roads improved with natural selected materials for the developement of road 
systems and recommends their construction as a first step in the extension of 
these systems. 


SEcoND CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways considers it necessary that 
the construction of earth roads with improved surfacing be accompanied by a 
careful investigation, in the field and in the laboratory, of available material 
for said surfacing, in order to give this material the necessary treatment, so that 
its application may provide a surfacing which will withstand the traffic perma- 
nently, regardless of the prevailing metereological conditions. 


THIRD CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways, in view of the relatively 
low cost of construction, the economy of maintenance, and the service offered to 
traffic, recommends the extensive use of sand clay, top soil, gravel, and other 
nonplastic materials for the surfacing of earth roads for light traffic, and particu- 
larly reeommends the use of fine crushed stone or fine crushed gravel in combina- 
tion with bituminous materials for the second stage in the improvement of earth 
roads. Where the natural roadbed is composed of heavy clays, gumbos, or 
other plastic soils, it is highly desirable to stabilize it with selected nonplastic 
materials before application of low-cost surfacing. 


SECOND TOPIC: ROADS WITH MACADAM SURFACING 


First CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways considers that macadam 
surfaces, treated with bitumen, or penetration macadam, are the types of surfac- 
ing which should be recommended in regions where their construction cost is 
relatively low and the resulting maintenance cost is economical. 


SECOND CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends that new roads 
should not receive plain macadam surfacing, except where this surfacing is treated 
by bituminous or other protective materials which will prevent its deterioration. 


THIRD CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends the surface 
treatment of water-bound macadam in existing roads with bituminous material 
or other binders, the type of material and method employed being determined in 
accordance with the intensity and class of traffic which the road has to carry, as 
shown by traffic surveys. 
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THIRD TOPIC: HIGHWAYS OF SUPERIOR TYPE 


FIRST CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends the following 
general principles which are applicable to all high-class pavements: 

(a) The choice of the type of surfacing to be employed must be based on a 
study of the present and probable future traffic, as well as the relative cost of 
construction and maintenance. 

(6) High-class pavements, such as Portland-cement concrete, asphalt, or 
vitrified brick on concrete base, are in general especially useful for roads which 
carry a large number of passenger cars or trucks, and also where there is a small 
volume of passenger cars and light trucks but a relatively frequent use by heavily 
loaded trucks. 

(c) While it is generally advisable to improve roads by stages, yet it is sound 
practice to employ high-class surfacing on new roads or on old roads in the first 
stage whenever these roads are likely to receive heavy traffic within a short time. 
Where unstable fills occur they should be surfaced temporarily with crushed 
stone or gravel until they are properly settled and compacted. 

(d) Before the application of high-class surfacing it is essential to eliminate 
dangerous curves and steep grades. The location of the road should be planned 
to assure a safe and economic traffic movement. ‘Therefore it is necessary that 
the design of the road, in so far as the topographical conditions of the region 
permit, should provide for the shortest distance and the lowest grades, for long 
radius curves and for a high degree of visibility on horizontal and vertical curves. 
These conditions, in general, require that right of way in new areas shall be wide 
enough to provide for future development. 

(e) The width of the roadbeds of high-class pavements should be determined 
by the number of traffic lanes to be provided. The minimum width of each 
traffic lane should be 10 feet, or 8 meters. Generally speaking, all such pavements 
should provide for two lanes of moving traffic and whenever possible should have 
a width not less than 20 feet, or 6 meters. 

(f) Thorough drainage of roadbed must be provided. 


SECOND CONCLUSION: 
The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends that the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles in concrete-road construction should be observed: 
(a) The critical sections of a concrete-pavement slab are at the unprotected 
corners or edges. Consequently, the edges of such pavements should be built 
thicker than the center so as to produce a balanced design having as far as possible 
uniform strength throughout. The thickness of the edge may be determined 


from the formula: 
38W 
lea CMe 
Vv S 


in which d is the required edge thickness in inches, W is the wheel load in pounds, 
and S is the allowable fiber stress of the concrete in pounds per square inch. 
This formula will provide sufficient thickness for unprotected or partially pro- 
tected corners. The thickness of the central section of the slabs should be seven- 
tenths of the edge thickness, as determined above. More exact formule have 
been developed and may be used, if preferred. 

(6b) To prevent irregular longitudinal cracks, which give a bad appearance 
and which may weaken the concrete slab, it is essential that a central longi- 
tudinal joint be provided in the surfacing, dividing the road into two strips of 
equal width if the road is designed for two traffic lanes. If more than two of 
these lanes are desired, the number of longitudinal joints should be increased 
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accordingly. These joints should be properly interlocked and doweled. If 
this is not done, it is necessary to thicken the edges adjacent to the joints. 

(c) The materials should be selected, tested, proportioned, and mixed by 
rational methods, so as to produce concrete having a minimum compressive 
strength of 4,000 pounds per square inch and a minimum modulus of rupture 
or flexural strength in tension of 600 pounds per square inch (attained during 
the curing period before the pavement is opened to traffic). Concrete of such 
quality will give proper insurance against unforeseen stresses and the disinte- 
grating effect of time. The use of field and laboratory beam tests to obtain 
the flexural strength of concrete is recommended. 

(d) The use of reinforcing steel in concrete is advisable, especially at the 
edges and joints, but in all cases the method of reinforcement selected should 
be determined by a scientific study of the special cases. 

(e) Experience does not yet permit either the definite adoption or rejection 
of transverse joints, nor the fixing of their dimensions and exact spacing, if 
used. The question of whether or not joints shall be used, as well as their size 
and spacing, should be determined from a study of prevailing climatic and other 
physical conditions. 


Turrp CoNncLusiIoON: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends the following 
principles as modern and sound practice in the construction of concrete roads: 

(a) Rigid and expert technical inspection of all materials and workmanship 
is absolutely essential and is the keynote of good quality of construction. 

(b) Special care must be taken to secure a surface of maximum smoothness, 
free from irregularities and waves. This will result in a surface of excellent 
riding quality and will reduce impact forces. A well-constructed concrete 
pavement should not present greater variations in surface than one-eighth inch 
in 10 feet when tested with a 10-foot straightedge. 

(c) The use of steel side forms and concrete finishing machines is essential 
in securing pavements of proper smoothness and strength. 

(d) All concrete aggregates should be proportioned by weight and the amount 
of water must be accurately measured. 

(e) Conerete should be mixed in a batch mixer of modern type for not less 
than 60 seconds and deposited on the subgrade without causing segregation 
of the constituent materials. 

(f) Proper curing is absolutely essential. For the first 72 hours after it is 
laid concrete should be covered with moist burlap, after which it should be 
covered with damp earth or other curing agents which serve to retain the moisture 
in the concrete 

(g) Every precaution must be taken to get the specified thickness of good 
concrete. Cores drilled from the completed pavements, as well as test beams 
and cylinders built with concrete from the mixers, are useful in the inspection 
of the work. 


FOURTH CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways, having in mind the results 
of the experiments made on the application of asphaltic concrete for pavements— 

(a) Considers this type of pavement still subject to improvement, to be 
determined by investigations which are being made. 

(6) Considers, notwithstanding, that this type of pavement is highly recom- 
mendable for resurfacing of old pavements which will serve as a base. 

(c) Does not recommend the direct application of asphaltic concrete over a 
new crushed stone or gravel base, even though it may be solidly compacted. 
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(d) Recommends that the results of the experiments which are being made 
should be made known to all the countries, members of the Pan American 
Union, through their respective technical bodies. 


FIFTH CONCLUSION: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends the continuing 
of tests on the use of reclaimed asphalt obtained in the resurfacing of old roads 
of the hot mixed asphalt type, as long as the required elements are added at 
the time of reheating the asphalt, in order to renew its original characteristics 
to the greatest possible degree. 


FOURTH TOPIC: LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL ROADS 


FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways reaffirms the resolutions 
adopted by the First Congress at Buenos Aires, asking the American Govern- 
ments— 

(a) To install proper laboratories with the necessary equipment for testing 
materials and for the study of various types of road pavements. 

(b) To supplement laboratory studies with experiments made on roads, to 
verify the results of the different types of pavements. 

(c) To exchange the results obtained. 


FIFTH TOPIC: STANDARDIZATION IN THE PREPARATION OF SAMPLES FOR THE 
TESTING OF MATERIALS 


FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends to the coun- 
tries members of the Pan American Union— 

(a) That in carrying out tests of materials for road construction the uniform 
methods used in the United States of America be followed. 

(b) That direct relations between the laboratories of said countries be estab- 
lished in order to exchange the results of the respective experiments, as well as for 
the purpose of learning any new method or modification adopted, in this way 
maintaining close cooperation between the laboratories and securing the stand- 
ardization desired. 

(c) That official technical bulletins on roads be published. 


NOTE ON THE SIXTH TOPIC: ESTABLISHING UNIFORM NOMENCLATURE 


As the sixth topic of Section No. 1 and the second topic of Section No. 4 are 
interdependent, the first committee decided to offer no conclusion on the sixth 
topic. 


CONCLUSION OF THE SECOND SECTION: CIRCULATION AND OPERATION 


FIRST TOPIC: TRAFFIC AND ITS RELATION TO THE DESTRUCTIVE ACTION OF VEHICLES 


FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends to the Govern- 
ments of the countries members of the Pan American Union that provisions be 
made in their respective traffic regulations fixing the maximum wheel load and 
the maximum weight per unit width of tire, as well as the maximum speed limits 
of vehicles for different total weights and tire equipment. 
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SECOND TOPIC: PARKING OF VEHICLES 
FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends through the 
Governments of the countries members of the Pan American Union that the muni- 
cipal authorities especially provide in their respective traffic regulations for 
parking spaces designated by proper signs and markers. 


THIRD TOPIC: TRAFFIC SURVEYS 
FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends to the Govern- 
ments of the countries members of the Pan American Union careful and systematic 
traffic surveys, since the results obtained are of great value in the control and reg- 
ulation of traffic and in determining the necessity for widening and improving 
existing and new roads. For the latter, future traffic should be taken into 
consideration. 


FOURTH TOPIC: REGULATION OF ANIMAL-DRAWN VEHICLES 


FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways recommends to the Govern- 
ments of the countries members of the Pan American Union that by legislation 
they discourage as much as possible the presence on roads of animals which are 
not in active transportation service and provide that animal-drawn vehicles be 
equipped with proper lights. 


SECOND CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways declares that experience 
shows that improvement of roads permitting the development of the highest 
efficiency of automotive traffic is the easiest way to secure the withdrawal of 
animal-drawn traffic from the highways. 


FIFTH TOPIC: UNIFORM SIGNS FOR HIGHWAYS 


FIRST CONCLUSION: 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways, considering that the inter- 
national system of road signs does not adequately meet the requirements of modern 
traffic, recommends that the Pan American Union, in cooperation with the several 
countries, members thereof, and with other duly organized institutions, shall 
cause a study to be made of the system of highway warning and direction signs 
at present in use, and that a uniform international code of such signs be prepared 
for adoption by the countries members of the Pan American Union, to be submitted 
to the Sixth International Highway Congress to convene at Washington in 1930. 


ADDITIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


RESOLUTION ON PRINCIPLES FOR THE CONTROL AND REGULATION OF AUTOMOTIVE 
TRAFFIC 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways resolves— 

(a) To approve and transmit to the Pan American Union the appended draft 
of principles for the control and regulation of automotive traffic within the 
Republics of the American Continent, in order that the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union may, pursuant to the terms of the resolution of the Sixth 
International Conference of American States, transmit such principles to the 
Governments members of the Union. 
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(b) To request the Governments of the countries members of the Pan American 
Union to incorporate the principles contained in the appended draft, in their 
legislation governing automotive traffic, in order that uniformity may be achieved 
in this important matter. 


DRAFT OF PRINCIPLES TO BE INCORPORATED IN THE NATIONAL LEGISLATION OF 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS FOR THE CONTROL AND REGULATION OF AUTOMOTIVE 
TRAFFIC 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways, with a view to securing 
uniformity of rules for the control and regulation of automotive traffic within 
the Republics of the American Continent, recommends that the following principles 
govern the enactment of such legislation in all the States members of the Pan 
American Union: 

I. All motor vehicles shall be registered by the designated authority before 
being permitted to operate upon the public highway. 

II. Each vehicle registered with the central authority shall be required to have 
a certificate of title before registration plates are issued. 

III. Registration plates which are evidence of registration by the proper 
authority shall be displayed by all vehicles using the highway. 

IV. All operators of motor vehicles shall first obtain a license to operate a 
motor vehicle. 

V. Examining authorities shall satisfy themselves as to the capability and 
responsibility of the applicant for an operator’s license before granting same. 

VI. All vehicles shall be driven carefully at all times, with due regard for the 
rights of others and the safety of life, limb, and property. 

VII. The rule of the road shall be to pass to the right when meeting another 
vehicle and to pass to the left when overtaking another vehicle. 

VIII. Any driver about to change his direction or to stop shall so indicate by 
extending his hand beyond the side of the vehicle. 

IX. All vehicles shall have the following: 

1. Brakes adequate to control the movement and to stop and to hold such 
vehicle, including two separate means of applying the brakes, each of which means 
shall be effective to apply the brakes to at least two wheels and so constructed 
that no part which is liable to failure shall be common to the two. 

2. Suitable horn or other warning device satisfactory to the regulatory au- 
thorities. 

3. (a) Every motor vehicle other than a motor cycle, road roller, road machin- 
ery, or farm tractor shall be equipped with two head lamps at the front of and on 
opposite sides of the motor vehicle, which shall at all times, under normal atmos- 
pheric conditions and on a level road, produce a driving light sufficient to render 
clearly discernible a person 200 feet ahead, but shall not project a glaring or 
dazzling light to persons in front of such head lamp. 

(b) Every motor vehicle and every trailer or semitrailer which is being drawn 
at the end of a train of vehicles shall carry at the rear a lamp which exhibits a red 
light plainly visible under normal atmospheric conditions from a distance of 500 
feet to the rear of such vehicle, and so constructed and placed that the number 
plate carried on the rear.of such vehicle shall under like conditions be so illumi- 
nated by a white light as to be read from a distance of 50 feet to the rear of such 
vehicle. 

4. No person shall drive a motor vehicle on a highway unless such motor 
vehicle is equipped with a muffler in good working order and in constant opera- 
tion to prevent excessive or unusual noise and annoying smoke. 
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RESOLUTION ON PAN AMERICAN CONVENTION FOR THE CONTROL AND REGULATION 
OF AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways resolves: 

(a) To approve and transmit to the Pan American Union the appended draft 
of convention on automotive traffic in order that the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union may, pursuant to the terms of the resolution of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, utilize the principles enunciated therein 
in the formulation of a convention to be submitted to the Governments of coun- 
tries members of the Union. 

(6) To express appreciation to the Pan American Confederation for Highway 
Education for its services rendered to the present time and to request that it 
continue to give its cooperation. 


DRAFT OF PAN AMERICAN CONVENTION ON AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC 


The Governments of the American Republics, desirous of establishing uniform 
rules among themselves for the control and regulation of automotive traffic on 
their highways agree upon the following principles: 


ARTICLE I 


It is recognized that each State has exclusive control over the use of its own 
highways, but agrees to their international use as herein specified. 


ARTICLE II 


This convention applies to all automotive traffic. 


ARTICLE III 


All vehicles before admission to international traffic shall be registered in the 
manner prescribed by the State of origin. A special international registration 
marker, agreed upon by the contracting States, shall also be required for admission 
to international traffic. 

ARTICLE IV 


Evidence of proper registration shall entitle all vehicles to international 
reciprocity. 
ARTICLE V 


All motor-vehicle operators shall have such driving certificates as may be 
required by the laws of their State. Special international registration shall be 
required for admission to international traffic. 


ARTICLE VI 


Each State or its subdivisions shall maintain central bureaus of registration for 
purposes of exchange of information with other States as to registration of 
vehicles and operators. 


ARTICLE VII 


The rule of the road shall be to pass on the right when meeting another vehicle 
and to pass to the left when overtaking. 


ARTICLE VIII 
All vehicles approaching from the right shall have the right of way. 
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ARTICLE IX 


All vehicles admitted to international traffic shall have the following equipment: 

(1) Brakes adequate to control the movement of and to stop and to hold such 
vehicle, including two separate means of applying the brakes, each of which means 
shall be effective to apply the brakes to at least two wheels and so constructed 
that no part which is liable to failure shall be common to the two. 

(2) Suitable horn or other warning device satisfactory to the regulatory au- 
thorities. 

(3) (a) Every motor vehicle other than a motor cycle, road roller, road machin- 
ery, or farm tractor shall be equipped with two head lamps, no more or no less, 
at the front of and on opposite sides of the motor vehicle, which shall at all times, 
under normal atmospheric conditions and on a level road, produce a driving light 
sufficient to render clearly discernible a person 200 feet ahead, but shall not pro- 
ject a glaring or dazzling light to persons in front of such lamp. 

(6) Every motor vehicle and every trailer or semitrailer which is being drawn 
at the end of a train of vehicles shall carry at the rear a lamp which exhibits a red 
light plainly visible under normal atmospheric conditions from a distance of 500 
feet to the rear of such vehicle and so constructed and placed that the number 
plate carried on the rear of such vehicle shall under like conditions be so illum- 
inated by a white light as to be read from a distance of 50 feet to the rear of 
such vehicle. 

(4) No person shall drive a motor vehicle on a highway unless such motor 
vehicle is equipped with a muffler in good working order and in constant operation 
to prevent excessive or unusual noise and annoying smoke. 


ARTICLE X 


Any vehicle entering another State shall register at the point of entry but shall 
not be required to post bond. 


ARTICLE XI 


All vehicles and drivers in international traffic are subject to the regulations of 
the State in which they are operating. 


ARTICLE XII 


Danger restriction and direction signs shall be made uniform as between the 
several States. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The size of vehicles and loads shall be limited to the following: 

(1) No vehicle shall exceed a total outside width, including any load thereon, 
of 8 feet, except that the width of a farm tractor shall not exceed 9 feet, and except- 
ing further, that the limitations as to size of vehicles stated in this section shall 
not apply to implements of husbandry temporarily propelled or moved upon the 
public highway. 

(2) No vehicle unladen or with load shall exceed a height of 14 feet and 6 inches. 

(3) No vehicle shall exceed a length of 33 feet, and no combination of vehicles 
coupled together shall exceed a total length of 85 feet. 

(4) No train of vehicles or vehicle operated alone shall carry any load extending 
more than 38 feet beyond the front thereof. 

(5) No passenger vehicle shall carry any load extending beyond the line of the 
fenders on the left side of such vehicle nor extending more than 6 inches beyond the 
line of the fender on the right side thereof. 
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ARTICLE XIV 


This convention shall be ratified by action of the several signatory States. The 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Pan American Union, 
which will notify each signatory State of the receipt of such instruments of 
ratification. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE THIRD SECTION: LEGISLATION, ADMINISTRATION, FINANCE 
AND ECONOMICS 


FIRST TOPIC: COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ACTION WITH THAT OF STATE, PROVIN- 
CIAL, OR MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES, AS APPLIED TO FEDERAL OR OTHER FORMS 
OF REPUBLICS. 


CONCLUSION ONE: 

The making of a suitable highway system in countries possessing vast terri- 
torial areas, wherein the States or Provinces enjoy administrative autonomy, 
leads to a policy of cooperation between the central government and the state or 
provincial government, which should share the expenses. The central govern- 
ment should develop the general plan and the State government should be charged 
with its execution. 


CONCLUSION TWO: 


In smaller nations it may be advisable for the central government to have 
complete control, but the organization should be sectional, each district cover- 
ing an area small enough to allow the staff to acquaint itself closely with local 
conditions. 


CONCLUSION THREE: 


In either case the general policy outlined in the foregoing conclusions should 
conform to the economic, social, and political organization of the nation. The 
stimulation of the local spirit of initiative and coordination of the efforts 
resulting therefrom should be borne in mind. 


CONCLUSION FOUR: 


The coordinating or stimulating action of the central government should be 
exercised not only through financial and executive cooperation but also by the 
rendering of technical assistance to the local authorities in their organization of 
the general plans of the respective systems. 


CONCLUSION FIVE: 


Regardless of whether the federal government operates in cooperation with the 
States and Provinces or in direct control, it is necessary to have— 

(a) An organization composed of competent, experienced, and trustworthy 
technical men with the greatest possible freedom of action. 

(b) Compensation for the members of the staff should be consistent with their 
aforementioned qualifications and productive capacity. 


CONCLUSION SIX: 


The highway system should be planned on a national basis, coordinated to 
provide connections and communication between all sections. 


CONCLUSION SEVEN: 

Generally speaking, the initial improvement of the system should be of the 
most economical type, adequate to provide for existing traffic, but planned so as 
to permit further improvement as required by the development of traffic. 
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CONCLUSION EIGHT: 


Expenses of the general system should be fairly divided between the central 
government and the local authorities, with provisions for proportionately greater 
aid to the more undeveloped sections. 


SECOND TOPIC: FINANCING OF HIGHWAYS; MAINTENANCE SERVICES 


CONCLUSION ONE: 


All highway improvements should be carried out under a rational plan of 
financial administration designed primarily to further the systematic develop- 
ment and improvement of the most important roads of each nation or political 
subdivision. 


CoNCLUSION TWO: 


The following financial principles should be observed: 

(a) Investments in highway improvement should be in accordance with the 
social and economic benefit derived therefrom, and in order to be justified must 
produce a remunerative return in the form of economic transportation. 

(b) The cost of improvement should be distributed equitably in relation to the 
direct and indirect benefits derived, taking into consideration the taxable capacity 
of those benefited. 


CONCLUSION THREE: 


In accordance with the first principle, a policy of gradual improvement should 
be adopted by which the roads should only be improved up to the point required 
by the existing traffic and the probable traffic within a reasonable period. There- 
after they should be improved in proportion to the increase in the volume of 
traffic. 


CONCLUSION FOUR: 


In accordance with the second principle, the following should contribute: 

(a) The general public, on account of the various benefits received which 
justify the appropriations from the general revenues of the nation, State, or 
Province. 

(b) Property in general, and in particular that adjoining the road, should be 
assessed in proportion to its value or to the increase in its value derived from the 
improvement. 

(c) Road users, by a tax on gasoline or other fuel, on lubricants, on licenses, 
etc. The gasoline and other fuel tax is the most equitable and easy to collect, 
but it must not be considered as the only means that may be adopted. 


CONCLUSION FIVE: 


For the purpose of apportioning the cost, all highways should be divided into 
two classes: 

(a) Highways for general circulation. 

(6) Highways for purely local services. 

Special motor-vehicle taxes should be used preferably on roads of the first 
classification. 

Taxes levied on the increased value of the adjacent lands should be used mainly 
on roads of the second classification. 

Principles governing the equitable distribution of funds, especially those derived 
from other sources, can not be condensed into a single formula. 


CONCLUSION SIX: 


The benefits from road improvement are so great that the system of deferred 
payment is more economical than the pay-as-you-go method. Bond issues for 
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the purpose of constructing roads are, therefore, fully justified when it is necessary 
to build a system immediately, so that the community may enjoy the advantages 
accruing therefrom without delay. The term for amortization of such bonds 
must never be longer than the life of the road to which they are applied, nor must 
it be more than 380 years. 


CONCLUSION SEVEN: 


It is therefore indispensable, in order that the financial operations shall not 
result in loss, that the construction and maintenance of the system should guar- 
antee the expected duration. It is essential that the program provide for contin- 
uous maintenance, as well as adequate funds to insure a choice of methods and a 
suitable working organization. The better the construction the smaller will be 
the funds required for maintenance; viewed in this light all types of road have 
certain advantages and disadvantages. 


CONCLUSION EIGHT: 

Thus, with regard to the importance of the section of the road to be intrusted 
to one contractor, it would be desirable that, whenever possible, the total length 
of each road be divided into sections, the administration retaining the right, 
in view of the terms of the proposals to be submitted, of awarding the whole 
undertaking to a single bidder, or of awarding each section to the respective con- 
tractor who submits the most satisfactory bid. The length of each section is a 
specific case, to be decided by the administration. 


CONCLUSION NINE: 

As to the form of contract, it is undeniable that the agreement by unit prices 
is the solution preferred. This agreement, however, presupposes the existence 
of a carefully studied plan, clear and precise specifications, a budget made with 
full knowledge of resources of the region and of the probable stability of cost 
of labor and building materials during the time of construction. If one or more 
of these conditions is missing it may be better for the administration to enter 
into a cost-plus contract. 


CoNCLUSION TEN: 

In any case—in large or small contracts, in piecework or cost-plus agreements— 
the reputation and standing of the contractor should determine the policy to be 
adopted. 


CONCLUSION ELEVEN: 

When the work is done directly by the administration it is desirable to adopt 
the cost-accounting system to determine the exact unit cost, with the end in 
view of increasing the highway experience of each country and of establishing 
the sound basis for future contracts by other systems. 


CONCLUSION TWELVE: 

Legislation should grant to the public authorities rapid, summary, and effective 
means of overcoming resistance and obstacles placed in the way of the opening 
and improving of highways. Whenever land necessary for the building of a 
road has been condemned its cost should be determined by its valuation for 
purposes of taxation, as per paragraph 6 of conclusion four. 


THIRD TOPIC: COORDINATION OF TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


CONCLUSION ONE: 

In places where the existing railways are out of proportion to the comparatively 
small service required of them the only assistance that should be expected from 
the highways toward an effective solution of the transportation problem, in 
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conjunction with the railways, is to serve them as feeders by means of tributary 
roads and extensions. 


CONCLUSION TWO: 


In sections of advanced economic development the highways can contribute 
toward the efficiency of transportation services, even when running parallel to 
railways of heavy traffic. 


CONCLUSION THREE: 


Having in view the cooperation of transportation facilities and the circumstance 
that it is impossible further to withhold the development of highway traffic— 
since the same is independent and created by the motor vehicle itself—it is 
incumbent upon the American Governments that are legally able to do so to 
provide for the coordination of their railway and highway systems. 


CONCLUSION FOUR: 


When granting future railway concessions, in outlining the secondary lines 
serving local interests, in branching out from the main trunk, highways should 
be stipulated. 


CONCLUSION FIVE: 


The revision of railway contracts and concessions and examinations of the 
systems directly operated by American countries should be undertaken at once, 
so as to establish highway systems for the purpose of completing the systems of 
communication and transportation by railways. 


RESOLUTION ON HIGHWAY TRANSPORT SURVEY 


Whereas a rational highway program for any country or political subdivision 
thereof can be evolved only as proper administrative and financial policies are 
adopted and thorough study is given to the political, economic, and traffic factors 
to be encountered, the Second Pan American Congress of Highways resolves— 

(a) That the appended tentative outline for the study of these administrative, 
financial, economic, and traffic problems is hereby approved and recommended 
to the several countries as a basis for their use. 

(b) That the Congress recommends to the several countries that such traffic 
and economic surveys be made as soon as possible. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT SURVEY 


I. A highway transport survey and report is the basic requirement upon 
which to build— 

(a) An efficient plan for the administration of a system of improved highways. 

(6) A method of financing such a system, including such matters as taxes, 
bond issues, and outside loans. 

(c) The economic engineering requirements, such as the extent of the system, 
the priority of construction, and the amount and kind of traffic to be carried. 

(d) The possible correlation or coordination with other forms of transportation. 

II. A highway transport survey to be effective for the above purposes must 
be made by an organization of the highest integrity and technical qualifications. 


OUTLINE OF DATA TO BE SECURED AND INCLUDED IN A HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 
SURVEY AND REPORT 


III. Such a survey should include the gathering of data fully covering the follow- 
ing detailed information: 
1. Economic survey of the political unit under consideration, giving— 
(a) Population, amount, character. 
(6) Wealth. 
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(c) Form of government. 

(d) Total amount of taxes raised and sources. 

(e) Amount of outstanding indebtedness and purposes for which it was 
incurred. 

(f) Amount of present taxes unencumbered by debt and estimate of reason- 
able potential taxation. 

(g) Survey of principal industries. 

(h) General information. 

2. General survey of transportation situation, giving— 

(a) Miles of railroad—communities and population served. 

(b) Miles and type of improved highways. 

(c) Miles of unimproved highways. 

(d) Number of automobiles, number of trucks. 

(e) Amount of special motor vehicle or fuel taxes. 

(f) Analysis of past, present, and potential volume and location of horse- 
drawn, automobile, and truck traffic, i. e., a past, present, and potential 
traffic flow map. 

(g) General highway transport data. 

3. Specific report of roads proposed to be built, giving— 

(a) Location, including mileage, type, width, and estimated costs as 
determined by reconnaissance surveys. 

(b) Sources and delivered costs of materials. 

(c) Labor costs. 

(d) Estimated traffic, volume, and nature. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE FOURTH SECTION: INTERNATIONAL AND PAN AMERICAN 
AGREEMENTS 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways resolves: 

I. (a) All taxes levied upon vehicles crossing international boundaries or the 
boundaries of national subdivisions are contrary to the best development of trans- 
portation and of civil and commercial relations, as well as to the material and 
moral progress of nations. 

(b) It is advisable, therefore, that public authorities avoid and endeavor to 
abolish the application of all tributes or taxes of any kind or sort upon foreign 
vehicles in transit through their respective territories. 

(c) It is understood that this recommendation does not refer to the vehicles 
that engage in local commerce or are used for private purposes in a given country 
or its political subdivision. Such vehicles will be subject to all legal requirements. 

II. (a) To request the Pan American Union to compile a technical highway 
dictionary in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French. 

(b) To suggest to the Pan American Union to make use of the assistance of the 
Pan American Confederation for Highway Education and other scientific and 
educational institutions for the above purpose. 

(c) That all communications submitted in reference to this dictionary be sent 
to the Pan American Union as contributions. 

(d) That the Argentine section of the Pan American Congress of Highways 
send to the Pan American Union the vocabulary submitted to the first congress, 
duly corrected. 

III. To delegate to the executive committee the duty of deciding which works 
shall be published. 

IV. That there is urgent necessity that the following regulations be made 
uniform: 

(a) For road circulation. 

(6) For operation of vehicles. 

(c) For direction and danger signs. 
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V. That the committee feels unable to accept the proposal with regard to the 
general withdrawing of speed limits, but it agrees that wherever the withdrawal 
has been tried the result appears favorable, since it increases the legal responsibility 
of the party at fault in an accident. 

VI. Believing that the organization and publication of highway statistics are 
indispensable, it recommends as a model the map submitted by the Argentine 
section of the Pan American Congress of Highways for recording the extension 
and nature of the highway systems, its accompanying improvements, and con- 
struction cost. 

VII. (a) To recommend to the Governments represented in this Congress that 
when planning or increasing their systems of improved highways, they adopt the 
routes that are most convienient for international connections; also that when 
carrying out construction they should give preference, as much as possible, to said 
connecting highways. 

(b) To consider, in connection with the foregoing paragraph, as international 
highways those which connect capitals of countries, and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Pan American Highway System to request the Governments of inter- 
ested countries to send as quickly as possible the plans of those highways which 
should be considered international to the Pan American Union, which is requested 
to undertake this important work. 

(c) Whenever the connecting points of the highways of different countries do 
not coincide with the general system the Pan American organization in charge of 
the work mentioned in the previous paragraph, for the purpose of eliminating 
such gaps, should endeavor to promote the necessary agreements as soon as 
possible. i 

VIII. (a) To ratify the resolution adopted at the First Pan American Congress 
of Highways held at Buenos Aires in 1925 that the Pan American Congresses of 
Highways be declared permanent, with the name of Permanent Institution of Pan 
American Congresses of Highways. 

(b) For the purpose of organizing and continuing the work of the Pan American 
Congresses of Highways and to maintain contact in all matters relating to the 
congresses with the several countries, members of the Pan American Union, to 
ratify the provisions of the resolution adopted at Buenos Aires providing for a 
central executive committee of the permanent institution, which shall have 
its seat in the country in which each succeeding congress has been held, which 
shall have the powers and duties enumerated in the resolution of the First Pan 
American Congress of Highways, and shall maintain contact with the several 
countries, in all matters pertaining. to the congress, through the Ministry of 
Public Works or other department of the national government of the several 
countries. For this latter purpose it is reeommended that the several Govern- 
ments establish such departments or sections in accordance with the terms of 
the resolution referred to. 

(c) To recognize the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education 
as a valuable organization for aiding in giving effect to the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Pan American Congresses of Highways and for promoting in 
general the principle of highway development in the several countries; to recom- 
mend the organization of national federations for highway education in the 
several countries’ members of the Pan American Union; and to request the con- 
federation and the national federations to cooperate in making effective the 
conclusions of the Pan American Congresses of Highways which may fall within 
the scope of its organization. 

(d) To request that the Pan American Union, as the central permanent 
organization of the American Republics, lend its cooperation in making effective 
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the work of the permanent institution of the Pan American Congresses of High- 
ways and for that purpose request the cooperation of the Pan American Confed- 
eration for Highway Education, and to cooperate in arranging the date of meeting 
of the congresses of highways, in conjunction with the Government of the country 
designated as the seat of each succeeding congress. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE FIFTH SECTION: PUBLICITY, EDUCATION, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
SUBJECTS 


FIRST TOPIC: PUBLICITY, EDUCATION, MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 
FIRST CONCLUSION: 


An educational campaign for the replacement of steel tires by rubber tires, to 
assist in the proper upkeep of the roads, is deemed advisable. To facilitate this 
substitution, it is desirable that the tax on rubber should be as moderate as 
possible. This would lower the cost of production and render the substitution 
easier of achievement. 


SECOND CONCLUSION: 


Initial education in favor of automotive transportation should at first be of a 
general nature, stressing the advantages of the automobile without reference to 
any particular type or make. After the desire to use the automobile has been 
stimulated in the public it becomes the task of interested parties to influence the 
choice of a particular make. 


THIRD CONCLUSION: 


Good streets and well-maintained roads are essential to the profitable use of 
the automobile. It behooves, therefore, those interested in the sale of auto- 
motive vehicles to take an active part in educational campaigns and in projects 
for the maintenance and improvement of town and country roads. 


FouURTH CONCLUSION 


Taxation on automobiles should be simplified in accordance with various types 
of vehicles. In the same manner, rules and regulations referring to traffic should 
be made as uniform as possible and brought up to date. 


FIFTH CONCLUSION: 


Information and regulations on highways and automotive transportation should 
be given widespread publicity and made easily accessible to the public. 


SIXTH CONCLUSION: 


Special sections in the press concerning highways and motor transportation 
are useful in the campaign for good roads. It is reeommended that daily papers 
publishing such sections should assign them to specialists on the subject. 


SEVENTH CONCLUSION: 


It is desirable to stimulate in the American press the establishment of special 
sections devoted to highway transportation; those already established should 
be encouraged by a vote of thanks by the Second Pan American Congress of 
Highways. 


MOTIONS 


The Second Pan American Congress of Highways resolves— 

(a) That a vote of appreciation and approval of the work of the Pan American 
Confederation for Highway Education be incorporated in the proceedings of 
the Second Pan American Congress of Highways. 

(b) That the Second Pan American Congress of Highways intrust to the 
Pan American Confederation for Highway Education the compilation of a 
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complete American and European bibliography on highway engineering, highway 
economics, and highway legislation. This compilation should be distributed 
in all the countries of members of the Pan American Union. 

(c) That the Argentine section of the Permanent Institution of the Pan 
American Congresses of Highways be requested to send copies of the catalogue 
of the library founded by the Argentine Government to the Pan American 
Confederation for Highway Education which may suggest such additions and 
modifications in the method of classification as it may see fit. 


WuereEAs the Permanent International Association of Road Congresses has 
accepted the invitation of the United States Government to hold the Sixth 
International Congress at Washington in October, 1930, and 

WHEREAS the findings and observations of the congress will be of immediate 
interest to all public authorities dealing with the development and use of highways. 
throughout the world: 

The Second Pan American Congress of Highways resolves— 

That the delegates of the Second Pan American Congress of Highways transmit 
their greetings to the authorities of the Permanent International Association 
of Road Congresses and its organizing committee and reeommends— 

(a) That all American countries endeavor to send delegates to said congress; 
and 

(b) That all public authorities dealing with highways should appoint official 
reporters to collaborate with the official authorities of the Permanent Inter- 
national Association of Road Congresses in the preparation and study of technical 
and economic subjects of general interest relating to highway matters. 














HE Sixth International Conference of American States meet- 
ing in Habana in 1928 passed a resolution recommending the 
convening of an inter-American conference on bibliography. 

In order to make due preparations therefor, the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union requested each country member of the 
Union to appoint a technical cooperating committee on bibliography, 
said committee to make a preliminary report on bibliographical 
matters in its respective nation. Among the national committees so 
appointed is the Colombian, which submitted the following report to 
the Minister of Education, the minister in turn transmitting it to 
the Pan American Union: 


LITERARY PRODUCTION 


The literary production of Colombia, of great importance even in 
colonial times, has shown a considerable increase in the days of the 
Republic. Through the years Bogota has been able to preserve its 
title of “The South American Athens,” both by the number and high 
standing of its scientific, literary, and educational institutions and 
by the publication of excellent books and periodicals. Suffice it to 
say that in this city of 250,000 inhabitants nine daily newspapers 
are published—some having from 16 to 20 pages with a complete 
cable service of world news and photographs of current interest—as 
well as 15 magazines, some of which are illustrated. In the remainder 
of the country 285 newspapers and periodicals are issued. 


STIMULI TO INTELLECTUAL PRODUCTION 


Various schools of the National University in Bogota offer certain 
annual prizes for the best papers submitted on subjects pertaining to 
their respective fields. The School of Medicine as well as the School 
of Engineering awards a fellowship for study abroad to the member of 
its graduating class who writes the best thesis, while the School of 
Law grants a medal and $100. Furthermore, the Government pays 
for the publication of all professorial lectures when, in the judgment 
of the faculty council, they are worthy of this distinction. 

Among the learned societies which take an active part in the promo- 
tion of study and the dissemination of knowledge are the Academy of 
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Medicine, which grants the Manuel Forero prize for the best paper 

-on Medicine, and the Colombian Academy of History, which publishes 
the work judged best in its annual competition and confers a medal 
on the author. 

The Government also is a generous patron of intellectual production, 
through the subvention which it gives to scientific societies. Further- 
more, a law passed by Congress last year authorized the Academies 
of Letters to open competitions and grant prizes. 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION 


Copyright protection is granted to authors and artists by Law No. 
32 of 1886. In the meaning of the law an author is a person who has 
produced an original work, and also one who recasts, compiles, 
extracts, or abridges other works, provided that such recasting, com- 
pilation, extracting, or abridging be done within the limits prescribed 
by Colombian law and by international agreements. The copyright 
act also protects all Colombians who publish their works abroad, 
even in a nation with which Colombia has no copyright convention. 
A person publishing for the first time a manuscript owned by him 
is likewise given the same consideration. The nation, corporate 
bodies, and juridical persons during their legal existence may also be 
granted a copyright. 

The law considers as a literary or artistic work every production 
resulting from intellectual, imaginative, or artistic labor. Not only 
is the exclusively original production the property of its creator, but 
also those whose elements, although taken from other authors, have 
been discerningly selected, invested with a new form, and intelligently 
adapted to more or less general use. 

A philosophical or scientific idea, thought, or system, and human 
knowledge in general, apart from the individual form with which an 
author or artist endues it, are not private property and may be freely 
presented in new forms. 

Inventions or scientific discoveries which may be exploited for 
practical purposes are not property but are subject to special 
privileges. 

A copyright on any work is held by the author thereof during his 
lifetime, and after his death may be enjoyed for the term of 80 
years by those who have legitimately acquired it. Literary pro- 
ductions are subject to the limitations placed on the press by the 
National Constitution and by the censorship which, in accordance 
with law, the Government may exercise over dramatic representa- 
tions for reasons of public morality and national honor. 

The law forbids the reproduction, in whole or in part, of a 
copyrighted work without the consent of the author, but anyone may 
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freely reprint the works belonging to the nation. If the author of 
these is known, his name must not be suppressed nor may interpo- 
lations be made without a clear distinction between the original text 
and the editorial additions or changes. 

A copyright, like all movable property, is transferable. The 
author may transfer it by sale or gift, wholly or partially; he may 
likewise, by express declaration, hand over his work to public owner- 
ship. In case a copyright is transferred between living persons, it 
belongs to the person acquiring it during the author’s life and 80 
years after his death, if the latter have no obligatory heirs; if, how- 
ever, he have such heirs, the right of the holder terminates 25 years 
after the death of the euthor when the property passes to the latter’s 
obligatory heirs for 55 years. 

In the international conventions celebrated by the Gretna 
the right of translation may not be reserved except in the case of 
works written in a foreign language and printed in a country where 
Spanish is the dominant language, such as works in Latin, Basque, 
or Catalan, printed in Spain. 

A copyright receives registration—which is free and should take 
place within a year after publication—in the Ministry of Education 
with the formalities which the law prescribes. Without such regis- 
tration the author has no legal rights. The copyright act also con- 
tains special provisions to cover such material as private letters 
and papers; oral lessons and addresses; transcriptions and anthologies; 
translations and compendiums; unpublished, anonymous, posthumous, 
and joint works; periodicals; official documents, suits, and trials; and 
dramatic, nmeticell, pictorial, and sculptural sor. 

Finally, a separate chapter of the copyright act sets forth very 
clearly the penalties for infringement of the rights recognized and 
guaranteed thereby. The ordinary courts of the Republic have 
jurisdiction in questions relative to copyrights. 


THE BOOK TRADE 


Colombia has 40 publishing houses of more or less importance. 
The eight in Bogota have their own printing shops, provided with 
modern machinery and equipment for photo-engraving. The bind- 
eries do some very artistic work. The trade in books, however, is 
not very active, due to the fact that both printers and binders 
depend upon foreign countries for their supplies, while imported 
books are expensive because of the high duty, the surcharge on 
freight, and the general high level of prices prevailing in the Republic. 
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LIBRARY STATISTICS 


According to data so far obtained, there are 1,189 libraries in 
Colombia, 1,150 being in the Departments or Intendencies, and 39 
in Bogota: 


Departments or Intendencies: 


Libraries— Number 
DE UTES ae a ea aga see ey ayy A 50 
Property of secondary schools, literary societies, etc__-_______-_- 600 
Property of elementary schools________________----------_-- 500 

1, 150 
Bogota: 

Libraries— 

DUE Ky 0 (Ss re a nce eT at Aa teen mn SN ers IR AR ea 1 

Property of university, secondary schools, and literary and scien- 
GUI CHSO CIELICS es See ae Se cet ey ee eee Neen eon 24 
IPropertyaot clemenbatiyas ClO Os ayes are ee 14 
1, 189 


No statistics have yet been gathered on private libraries. 

The country is rich in important archives, of which there are about 
85, of historical, juridical, or other nature. In Bogota alone there 
are four historical archives, one diplomatic, five or six of ecclesiastical 
history, and others belonging to notarial offices. 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF BOGOTA 











By T. SHEPPARD 


HE tourist in Chile who is in any way concerned with sport will 

find much that will interest him. If he is a racing man, 

a football, polo, golf or tennis player, a cricketer, a hunter, an 

angler, or a mountain climber, he will have ample opportunity for 
indulging his particular taste during a visit to Chile. 

The average Chilean is keenly interested in some form of outdoor 
sport. In Chile horse racing is as popular as it is in England; foot- 
ball has become almost a national pastime. In his love of sport the 
Chilean has, indeed, many of the characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The open-air sports of all kinds in which he has indulged have ma- 
terially assisted in forming a nation of strong, active men, well able 
to hold their own both physically and intellectually with any other 
on the face of the earth. . .. All the important Chilean news-- 
papers devote considerable space to sporting news, and there are 
many organizations in the country for the promotion of various sports. 

The Chilean has long enjoyed the reputation of being a good 
horseman, and horse racing is very popular with all sections of the 
community. The Club Hipico (Jockey Club) of Santiago owns a 
magnificent race course with palatial club buildings attached to it, 
and the race meetings held there on Sundays are patronized by 
residents of every class in large numbers. There is another fine 
race course at Vina del Mar, the fine seaside resort near Valparaiso, 
at which large crowds follow with keen interest the various events. 
Race courses are also to be found in Concepcion and the remaining 
Chilean towns of any importance. A fine breed of race horses exists 
in the country. 

Foot racing is another popular pastime, and some Chilean runners 
have achieved considerable distinction. The local authorities of 
Concepcion have decided to establish on the outskirts of the city a 
large stadium, in which there will be running and cycling tracks, 
football fields, tennis courts, and a large lake for rowing and swimming. 

Football is perhaps the favorite game of the majority of the Chilean 
people. There are some good clubs and excellent football grounds in 
all the important centers of population. The tourist who happens to 
be a football enthusiast can rely upon witnessing good play at many 





1From Chilean Review, London, Ist quarter, 1929. No. 28. 
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JOCKEY CLUB, SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Upper: The gardens inside the entrance to the race course and a rear view of the main grand stand. Lower: 
The members’ and first-class grand stand 
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of the matches during the season. Polo is much played by the 
wealthier Chileans and by many of the British residents. 

Golf is another popular game. The golf course of the Prince of 
Wales Country Club, on the outskirts of Santiago, is an excellent 
one; the Badminton Club of Valparaiso possesses fine links at Grana- 
dilla; and it is possible to play golf in several other parts of the 
country. Hockey, baseball, cricket, and tennis all have their votaries 
in Chile; and if the tourist visits Magallanes (Punta Arenas) in the 
winter months he will enjoy exceptional opportunities for skating. 

The tourist who wants to shoot will have some good sport. It is 
true that the game is limited in kind. The puma is now somewhat 





A HUNT CLUB IN SOUTHERN CHILE 


While the variety of game is limited, good sport is assured the tourist who wishes to hunt 


scarce and is very shy. Foxes are plentiful in the center and south, 
but fox-hunting as practised in England is unknown in Chile. Apart 
from game birds, the animal which affords the most sport is the 
guanaco, which is of the same species as that patient beast of burden, 
the llama, so frequently encountered in the high altitudes of Bolivia 
and in the Peruvian Province of Tacna. The guanaco is a denizen 
of mountain regions, but is said to come down into the valleys during 
the daytime, returning to the heights at night to sleep. It travels in 
herds and can be killed with the rifle at ranges of from 100 to 200 
yards. It is recommended that soft-nosed bullets and a rifle of 303 
or 44 bore be used for shooting guanacos, which is a very exciting 
sport. The animals’ sight is remarkably keen, and great care has to 
be exercised in stalking them. 
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Most of the birds found in countries of temperate climate are 
plentiful in Chile—partridges, grouse, quail, snipe, and_ several 
varieties of waterfowl. It is usually an easy matter to organize a 
shooting party in any part of central or southern Chile, and invariably 
such a party yields good sport. One authority recommends the use 
of sporting guns of 12 and 16 bore calibers. The light-weight 16 bore 
is popular in Chile, and cartridges for it are easily procured there. 

Chile, being a narrow but very long strip of country, has not the 
big rivers of nearly all the South American States, and affords, there- 
fore, no opportunities for fish of the size of those caught in the large 
rivers of Brazil, Argentina, and Bolivia. Nevertheless, the angler 





A BRANCH OF THE LIMACHE RIVER 


While there are good rivers for fishing in the central valleys, the best fishing is to be had in southern Chile 


in Chile has many chances to use his rod and line, especially if his bent 
is toward sea fishing, for the waters of the Pacific on the Chilean coast 
are notably prolific. Nearly all the fish found in Europe live in the 
sea which washes the long stretch of Chilean coast. The varieties 
which have been found total 260. The fisherman never fails to secure 
a good catch if weather conditions are not altogether unfavorable 
to him. 

A license is necessary for fishing in the rivers stocked by the Gov- 
ernment, but this license, which costs 50 pesos, entitles its holder to 
angle in all Chilean waters, landowners being obliged to give him 
free access to the water’s edge. The licensing authority is the 
Servicio de Pesca Marttima y Fluvial, Casilla 4742, Santiago. The 
best angling rivers are in the south, but there are some good streams 
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in the central valleys, including the Maipo, Rapel, Mataquito, Claro, 
Maule, and Itala, which yield excellent catches of peladillo. Rio 
Blanco, near the Cordilleras, is an important angling center, and 
Laraquite, near Concepcion, is a noted place for fly fishing for trout. 
The best trout fishing is, however, to be had in the south in the 
Rivers Cautin and Malleco; and Villarica, also in the south, on the 
picturesque lake of that name, is a salmon-fishing center. Imported 
rainbow and brown trout flourish exceedingly in the Tolten, Bueno, 
Quepe, and Rahue Rivers, while most of the great lakes in this 
territory afford sport. That interesting journal, The Angler’s News, 
in an article upon fishing in South America, states: 





Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History 


THE RETURN OF A FISHING BOAT 


A party of fishermen at Ancud 


In the south of Chile the conditions as regards angling are much the same as 
those met with in the north of Scotland. There are numerous streams having their 
source in the Andes which are very much like Scottish rivers. They abound in 
big salmon, trout of an average weight of 2 pounds, and fine perch. The territory 
is sparsely populated, and the fisherman can here, at all times, depend upon 
landing plenty of fish of good size, for it is rare, indeed, to find a competitor. 
In south Chile, also, there are immense lakes situated amid delightful scenery 
and teeming with fish .. . 


The tourist whose hobby is mountain climbing will find in Chile a 
very large field, for the long range of the Andes, as well as the coastal 
Cordillera, affords exceptional opportunities to the mountain explorer. 
In the Andes, extending throughout the length of the country, there 
are many peaks, volcanic and other, which merit the attention of 
the climber. To mention a few: There is Mercedario, more than 
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22,000 feet high; Tapungato, of about the same height; Bavard and 
San Jose, both of which exceed 19,000 feet; and Maipu, of which the 
altitude is 17,550 feet. There are other peaks of considerable 
altitude, all of them precipitous and craggy, with great glaciers and 
avalanche slopes, and all of volcanic origin. These mountains are 
within a limited area and easily reached from Santiago. South of 
the Maipo Pass and extending to Mount Tronador, the Province of 
Llanquihue has many eminences, some attaining to an altitude of 
about 16,000 feet, while the whole of the lake district, so Swisslike 
in character that it is known as the Chilean Switzerland, is an admi- 
rable field for mountaineers. The more venturesome may turn their 





IN THE CHILEAN CORDILLERA 


The entire length of the Republic offers many opportunities to the mountain climber 


attention to that little-known mountainous region, Chilean Patagonia.’ 
Here are summits which have never been explored. The highest 
peaks in this territory are Mounts San Valentin and Cochrane, both 
above 12,000 feet, while Mount Fitzroy, which has an altitude of more 
than 11,000 feet, is a peak of a remarkable precipitous form. A 
mountain explorer can hardly imagine a more favorable place in 
which to practice his sport than the Republic of Chile. 

Amateur photography is really a branch of sport, and, therefore, 
proper to this article. He who tours Chile with a camera will find 
any number of subjects. Almost everywhere grand mountain scenery 
is to be found; and in the south, there are volcanic peaks such as 
Osorno, Calbuco, Villarica, and Puyehue; picturesque lakes such as 
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Ranco, Rupanco, and Todos los Santos. Of this last lake a well- 
known English writer remarks that ‘‘there is no more lovely body of 
fresh water in the world, with emerald heights rising clear from the 
mirror of the water.’’ There are also in the south many woodland 
scenes which would make attractive pictures. Even in the big 
towns, like Santiago and Valparaiso, any number of suitable subjects 
for the camera are to be had, while in the smaller provincial towns, 
many of which retain some of the features of the Spanish colonial 
period, extremely interesting photographs could be obtained. Pic- 
tures of Chilean rural life would also be attractive. In fact, the 
amateur photographer would be altogether wanting in enterprise if 
he did not secure some very interesting photographic records of his 
tour in Chile. 





LAKE TODOS LOS SANTOS 


A picturesque view from Peulla, with Andine peaks in the background 
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The Governing Board. 


One of the most pleasant of intimate and significant ceremonies 
took place in the patio of the Pan American Union on Tuesday, 
October 22, when His Excellency the Minister of Colombia, Dr. 
Enrique Olaya, presented to the Hon. John Barton Payne, National 
Director of the American Red Cross, five Junior Red Cross albums 
prepared in the Gimnasio Moderno, a prominent ‘‘progressive”’ school 
of Bogota. These albums, beautifully bound in tooled leather or in 
gaily patterned cloth, were the work of boys of different ages. One of 
the younger grades illustrated the Junior Red Cross health pre- 
cepts in drawing and rhyme, while other books contained exquisitely 
drawn maps, attractive post cards of Bogota and other Colombian 
scenes in city and country, views of the coffee-growing and cattle- 
raising industries, stamps, and perhaps best of all, many snapshots of 
the boys of the Gimnasio Moderno, especially on their excursions, of 
which Dr. Agustin Nieto Caballero, the widely known principal of 
the school, is a special advocate. 

These albums reciprocate the gift to the Gimnasio Moderno of books 
prepared by members of the American Junior Red Cross in the Brad- 
ford Township School, Clinton, Wis.; Dalton School, Dalton, Pa.; 
Christian Reform Mission, Zuni, N. Mex.; Stelton School, Stelton, 
N. J.; and Burlingame High School, Burlingame, Calif. 

The Minister of Colombia, in presenting the albums, spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. CHariRMAN: With sincere pleasure I fulfill the mission entrusted to me by 
the President of the Junior Red Cross of Colombia, Sefior Agustin Nieto Ca- 
ballero, and place in your hands the albums which the pupils of the Gimnasio 
Moderno of Bogota send to their comrades in the various schools of the United 
States as a token of comradeship and friendliness and as a symbol of the solidarity 
in which they are united by the high ideals which the Red Cross pursues, ideals 
to which the American Junior Red Cross makes a most important contribution, 


sowing the seeds of brotherhood, of good understanding, of admiration, and of 
courage in the alleviation of human suffering wherever it is found. 
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PRESENTATION OF JUNIOR RED CROSS ALBUMS 


The Pan American Union was the scene, October 8, of the presentation by the Minister of Colombia, 
Dr. Enrique Olaya, of albums prepared by members of the Colombian Junior Red Cross in Bogota 
to the American Junior Red Cross. Left to right: Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman, American 
Red Cross; Madame Olaya, wife of the Minister of Colombia; the Director General of the Pan American 
Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe; and the Minister of Colombia 


In one of your addresses, Judge Payne, as you looked toward the flag of the Red 
Cross you said that in it were represented all the flags of the world. This eloquent 
expression is a stimulus and a lesson for the children of all nations and will spur 
them on to concentrate their efforts in the service of approximation and solidarity 
among men. 

May these books and the greeting which the children of the Gimnasio Moderno 
send to their comrades, the children in the American schools, be accepted as a 
modest but very sincere token of brotherhood. 


To these heartfelt words Judge Payne responded as follows: 


Your Exce,ttency: The American Red Cross is proud to receive this beautiful 
volume—a letter from the hearts of the Junior Red Cross members of Colombia. 
This fine letter signifies the oneness of the Red Cross throughout the world, 
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and speaks for the Junior organization, its most important feature—an active, 
outspoken, international-minded part of the Red Cross movement, amounting 
now to six and a half millions in the United States, and to other millions in the 
different countries of the world, all corresponding together, getting acquainted, 
and thinking the same thoughts, learning to love and to respect each other, 
having common interests, a common understanding, and all desiring and striving 
for peace and good will throughout the world. 

It is with pride and pleasure that on behalf of the Juniors of the United States, 
I receive this beautiful volume from the members of the Junior Red Cross of 
Colombia, and extend to them my warmest thanks and appreciation. 


The Director General’s Office. 


Word was received several! weeks ago of the honor conferred upon 
the Director General of the Pan American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
by the Government of Uruguay. In a decree recently issued, the 
President of Uruguay designated Doctor Rowe as a member of the 
Commission on Investigation and Conciliation established by the 
treaty signed on February 24, 1923, between Uruguay and Sweden. 
The functions of this commission are to investigate any disputes 
that may arise between Uruguay and Sweden and to undertake the 
settlement of such disputes by means of conciliation. 

The Minister of Honduras, Senor Dr. Ernesto Argueta, was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by the Director General at 
the Pan American Annex on October 2. The guests invited to 
meet the new minister were: The Secretary of War, Mr. James W. 
Good; the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles F. Adams; the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Robert P. Lamont; the Secretary of Labor, Mr. James J. 
Davis; the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Francis White; the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Nelson T. Johnson; Mr. Charles C. 
Eberhardt, Minister of the United States to Nicaragua; the Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Union, Dr. E. Gil Borges; Senor Dr. 
Carlos A. Perdomo, Secretary of the Legation of Honduras; Dr. 
Dana G. Munro, Chief of the Latin American Division of the Depart- 
ment of State; Sefor Don José Rivera, Chief of the Section of Ex- 
pansion of the National Highway Commission of Mexico; and Mr. 
Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia. 

Early in the month of October the Director General had the honor of 
welcoming to the Pan American Union the new Minister of Ecuador 
to the United States, Seftor Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, and Madam 
Viteri. Senor Don Juan Barberis, ex-Chargé d’Affaires of Ecuador, 
accompanied the distinguished guests. 

Among other visitors of note whom the Director General has 
recently had the honor of receiving was Sefior don Tomas Guardia, 
Chief Engineer of the National Highway Board of Panama. Senor 
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THE RECENTLY APPOINTED MINISTER OF ECUADOR 


The new Minister of Ecuador in the United States, Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, and Sefiora de Viteri, 
visited the Pan American Union shortly after their arrival in Washington. Left to right: Sefor Don 
Juan Barberis, former Chargé d’ Affaires of Ecuador; Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, and Dr. L. S. lowe. 
Seated: Senora de Viteri 


Guardia is making a tour of the Southern States, accompanied by a 
member of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, with a view to 
investigating the cost of highway construction. 

The Director General likewise had the pleasure of a call from Maj. 
Gen. Pedro E. Betancourt, Commander in Chief of the Association of 
Veterans of the War of Cuban Independence, who represented Presi- 
dent Machado at the convention of the Spanish War Veterans in 
Denver. 

The Director General presided at the ceremonies in October incident 
to the christening of the giant air liner Buenos Aires, of the New York, 
Rio & Buenos Aires Line (Inc.), which took place at the naval air 
station near Washington. Mrs. Hoover, wife of the President of the 
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United States, was the sponsor on this occasion and brief addresses 
were made by the Secretary of Commerce, the Hon. Robert P. Lamont, 
and:Capt. R. A. O'Neill, President of the New York, Rio & Buenos 
Aires Line. In the course of his remarks, the Director General said: 

We are assembled to-day to witness another step in the great movement for 
closer and more rapid communication between the Republics of America. This 
great air liner is both a symbol and a reality. As asymbol, it is the harbinger of 
peace and good will; as a reality, it and its sister liners will bring the peoples of 
the Americas into closer touch with one another, develop better mutual under- 
standing, and foster closer intellectual and commercial interchange. 

This event is one of interest and importance to every nation of America, and 
I am certain that I am expressing what is in your minds when I wish the greatest 
measure of success to those who have undertaken this great enterprise. 

Many members of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
as well as representatives of the official life of Washington, gathered 
to wish this courier of the air success on her trip to Argentina and 
Brazil. 

The Director General delivered a lecture before the Marine Corps 
Schools at Quantico, Va., during the early part of October. The 
subject of his address was The Present International Situation on the 
American Continent. From Schenectady, N. Y., the Director Gen- 
eral delivered three addresses in Spanish which were broadcast over 
a short wave length throughout the entire continent by the Interna- 
tional General Electric Co. The celebration of Columbus Day 
was the occasion of two of these addresses and coincident with this 
celebration was the inauguration of the President of Peru, Sefior 
Dr. Augusto B. Leguia. 


The Counsellor’s Office. 

The forty-eighth concert of music by Latin American composers 
will be held at the Pan American Union on the 16th of December, 
when the United Service Orchestra of 100 pieces will play a number 
of compositions which have not previously been rendered. This 
orchestra, under the leadership of Capt. William J. Stannard of the 
United States Army Band, and Lieut. Charles Benter of the United 
States Navy Band, has become one of the outstanding musical organ- 
izations of the country. A number of the well-known composers in 
Latin America have consented to have the premiers of their composi- 
tions take place in Washington, and to have them rendered by the 
United Service Orchestra. 

Dr. Alberto M. Alvarado, of Mexico, composer of Angel Woman and 
the Yaqui Dance, numbers that have become very popular with 
audiences in the United States, has sent us for use in the December 
concert his latest composition, Recuerdos de Espana, which Capt. 
Stannard will conduct at his request. 
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Justin Elie, of Haiti, has completed arrangements for grand orches- 
tra of three of his compositions, Rumba, Indian Dance and Ritual, and 
a nocturne, Ancient Mountain Legend. One of these numbers is 
listed for the December concert. In the same program an orchestral 
arrangement of a selection from Carlos Gomes’ opera, Salvador Rosa, 
will have its premier in this country. J/ Guarany, another opera 
by the same composer, is perhaps better known to Pan American 
audiences. 

The assisting artist will be Madame D’ Alvarez, the internationally 
known Peruvian contralto. During the last spring and summer 
Madame D’Alvarez has toured the principal European countries in 
concert. She is at present in London, and will return to this country 
especially to take part in the concert at the Pan American Union. 

The guests invited to the concert include the entire diplomatic 
corps as well as the leading officials of the Government. 

Officials of the Spanish Government have asked, through the 
American military attaché at Madrid, permission from the command- 
ing officer of the United States Army Band to copy and distribute 
among the military bands in Spain the 54 special arrangements of 
Latin American selections which were distributed by the Quarter- 
master General of the United States Army among 250 bands connected 
with the War Department and the State militia of the United States. 
This permission has been granted and it is expected that the bands 
of Spain will make much use of these New World selections during 
their concert season. All of the nations of Latin America are repre- 
sented in the collection. The folk music of these lands is especially 
featured, and a number of the most popular selections are based upon 
the ancient melodies of the Guarani, Incan, Mayan, and Aztec- 
Toltec peoples. 

The expositions in both Seville and Barcelona are featuring the 
music of the New World. The internationally known Catalonian 
’cellist-conductor, Pablo Casals, is leading a large orchestra in a series 
of special concerts at the Barcelona exposition. ‘These programs, 
which are made up exclusively of Latin American arrangements, are 
being received enthusiastically by the people of Spain. 


The Trade Adviser’s Office. 

Interesting reports continue to be received from the Foreign Trade 
Adviser of the Pan American Union, who is traveling in the northern 
group of Latin American Republics. According to Mr. Reid’s 
letters, his efforts to secure outstanding facts indicative of economic 
progress and to make contacts for the Union are meeting with marked 
success. He has received a most cordial welcome from government 
officials throughout his journey. 
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The Library. 

Under date of July 17, the President of Panama issued a decree 
declaring the section of Panama in the Library of the Pan American 
Union to be a depository for one copy of each official publication 
issued by the Government, and directed the National Printing 
Office to supply such publications to the Minister of Public Instruction 
for transmission to the Union. 

The Government of the Republic of Cuba has selected February 
20, 1930, as the date for the meeting of the First Inter-American 
Conference of Bibliography, frequent mention of which has been 
made in these notes. It will be recalled that this meeting is the 
result of a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States. 

The Legation of Ecuador has informed the Pan American Union 
that his country has appointed its National Cooperating Committee 
on Bibliography, consisting of Dr. Pio Jaramillo Alvarado, historian, 
lawyer, and former Minister of the Interior; Sefior Cristobal de 
Gangotena, Director of the National Library in Quito; and Sefior 
Carlos A. Vivanco, Librarian of the Library of the Foreign Office. 

Through the courtesy of Senhor Mario Behring, Director of the 
National Library of Rio de Janeiro, the library has received a ship- 
ment of 99 volumes of Brazilian literature. These books include 
recent poetry, popular fiction, drama, essays, and history. Among 
the writers represented are Alberto Oliveira; Gongalves Dias; 
Aluizio Azevedo; Medeiros e Albuquerque; Martins Penna; Mello 
Moraes Filho; Affonso Arinos; Casemiro de Abreu; J. M. Goulart 
de Andrade; Fagundes Varella, pseud. Luis Nicolau; José de Alencar; 
Manuel Bernardez; Machado de Assis; Olavo Bilac; Julia Lopes 
de Almeida; A. Poizoto; Jodo Ribeiro; and the Visconde de Taunay. 
The collection is a valuable contribution to the library’s books in 
Portuguese. 

A manuscript copy of the annual report of Dr. Arturo Scarone, 
Director of the National Library in Montevideo, has recently been 
received. This report states that on December 31, 1928, the library 
contained 106,902 volumes and pamphlets, 232 photographs, 229 
maps, and 520 pieces of music. Its additions during the year num- 
bered 10,218 titles. Thirty-six thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine readers made use of the library, of whom 10,539 took advantage 
of the night service offered. The demand for fiction is as active 
in Montevideo as in other libraries, 16,927 of the users of the library 
seeking literary works; books on history and geography were 
requested by 6,885; and the social sciences were of interest to 5,607. 
The total number of books used was 45,642. The reports also 
state the library received 451 periodicals published in Uruguay and 
of these more than half, or 256, were published in Montevideo. 
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Among the new periodicals received during the past month the 
following are noted: 


Revista Uruguaya de Bibliografia. Montevideo, Calle Ituzaingo No. 1510. 
Monthly. Afio 1, No. 1, diciembre de 1928. 32 p. 

Pert. A monthly magazine published by the Peruvian House, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Vol. 1, No. 1, August, 1929. 32 p., illus. 

Boletin del Departamento de Agricultura. Quarterly publication of the Direc- 
cidn General del Departamento de Agricultura, Santiago de Chile. Afio 1, 
Nos. 1-8, enero-marzo, 1929. 250 p., illus. 

Revista Florestal. Published monthly under the direction of Senhor Francisco 
Rodrigues de Alencar, Rua Lavradio 60, Rio de Janeiro. Anno 1, Num. 1, 
Julho, 1929. 24 p. 

La Rural. Revista nacional ilustrada de ganaderia, agricultura é industrias 
rurales. Published under the direction of Dr. Francisco J. Olivé Balsells, Asun- 
cidn, Paraguay. Afio 2, No. 12, junio de 1929. 

Comuna y Hogar. Organo de las Municipalidades de Chile. Santiago de 
Chile, Correo 8. Afio 1, No. 1, julio de 1929. 42 p., illus. 

Revista Edilicia. Organo de las Municipalidades Argentinas. Buenos Aires, 
Calle Corrientes 435. Tomo 1, No. 1, mayo de 1929. 94 p., illus. 

Mercurio. Organo oficial de la CAmara de Comercio, Industria y Agricultura 
de Leén y del Setentrién. Published under the direction of Sefior Rubén Valla- 
dares S., Leén, Nicaragua. Afio 1, No. 2, 31 de agosto de 1929. 32 p., illus. 
Gratis. 

La Raza. A Spanish weekly newspaper. Chicago, 612 North Michigan 
Ave., Vol. 1, No. 1, septiembre 14 de 1929. 8 p., illus. 

Revista Juridica de la Escuela Libre de Derecho. Mexico City. Tomo 4, Nos. 
1-6. Enero—junio, 1928. 91 p. (This periodical suspended publication from 
December, 1925.) 

Revista Agropecuaria y de Industrias Rurales. Organo de la Sociedad Ganadera 
del Paraguay. Published under the direction of Guillermo T. Bertoni, Asuncién, 
Calle Azara 538. Afio 1, No. 1, julio 31 de 1928. 40p. 

Boletin de la Direccién General de Sanidad Publica. Publicacién oficial. Issued 
under the direction of Dr. Adolfo Flores, Director General de Sanidad, Ministerio 
de Gobierno. La Paz. Afio 1, No. 1, agosto de 1929. 94 p., illus. 

Monthly Summary of Business Conditions in Mexico. Published by the Banco 
Nacional de México, New York Agency, 52 Williams Street. August, 1929. 
ifs} 0) 

Annaes da Academia Brasileira de Sciencias. Rio de Janeiro. Quarterly. 
Tomo 1, No. 1, 31 de marco de 1929. 49 p. (Formerly, Revista da Sociedade 
Brasileira de Sciencias, 1917-1919; Revista de Sciencias, 1920-1922, and Revista 
da Academia Brasileira de Sciencias, 1928.) 

Boletim da Secretaria de Agricultura. Published by the Secgéo de Industria, 
Commercio e Estatistica, Victoria, State of Espirito Santo. Anno 1, No. 1, 
agosto de 1929. 76 p., illus. 

Le continent Américain et le droit international. Par Francisco José Urrutia. 
. . . Préface de N. Politis . .. Paris, Rousseau & Cia., 1928. 404 p. 8°. 


Since the last record of accessions was published in these notes, 
the library has received, from all the countries forming the Union, 
949 volumes and pamphlets. The major part of these books are 
donations; the library is indebted for them to the National Library 
at Santiago, Chile; the Consul General of Bolivia in New York; 
the Bibhoteca Popular de Buenos Aires; several American consular 
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officers in Latin America; government departments of the Latin- 
American nations, and their embassies and legations in Washington; 
the Library of Congress at La Paz, Bolivia; The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; the International Exchange Office in 
Montevideo; Servico de Informacées of Brazil; Dr. A. A. Giesecke 
of Peru; the Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras; the Bibliotheca 
Nacional of Rio de Janeiro, as previously mentioned; the Biblioteca 
Municipal of Guayaquil; and many individual authors. A few of 
the outstanding volumes received are: 


Anales del primer congreso de irrigacién y colonizacién del Norte. 19 de feb- 
rero—24 de febrero de 1929, Lambayeque, Peru. Lima, Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 
1929. 4 vols. [Contents: Vol. 1, Documents of the Congress and reports and 
papers of the subcommittees on economics and social sciences, education, and 
colonization. Vol. 2, Reports and papers of the subcommittee on agriculture. 
Vol. 3, Reports and papers of the subcommittees on engineering, roads, and 
health. Vol. 4, Reports and papers of the subcommittees on manufacturing, 
literature, and history.] 

Reglamentacion de la aviacién comercial y civil de la Republica. [Publicacién 
del] Ministerio de Marina y Aviacién, Inspeccién General de Aeronautica. La 
Punta, Tall. Tip. de la Escuela Naval del Peru [1929]. 71 p., obl. 12°. 

Estudios constitucionales. Por José Carrasco. La Paz, Gonzdlez & Medina, 
1920. 4 vols. 8°. 

Bolivianas tlustres. Heroinas, escritoras, artistas. Tomo 1, Estudios biogra- 
ficos y erfticos. La Paz, Escuela Tip. Salesiana, 1918. 294 p. 8°. 

Same. Tomo 2. La cultura femenina en nuestra evolucién re- 
publicana. La Paz, Escuela Tip. Salesiana, 1918. 216 p. 8°. 

Mitos, supersticiones y swpervivencias populares de Bolivia. Por M. Rigoberto 





Paredes . . . La Paz, Arno Hermanos, 1920. 282p. 8°. 

Diccionario razonado del Derecho Civil Boliviano. Por Agustin Aspiazu. Con- 
cordado y anotado ... por Julio KE. Calderén . . . La Paz, Arné Hermanos, 
1924. 419 p. 


Explicaciones sobre practica forense hondureta en materia civil. (Comprende 
los libros del Cédigo de Procedimientos.) Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional, 1929. 
2v. 4°. 

Un barrido literario. Estudios sobre extranjerismos. Por P. Raimundo 
Morales. Santiago de Chile, Imp. Cisneros, 1929. 293 p. 12°. 

Democracia y constitucionalismo. Por J. M. Velasco Ibarra. Quito, Escuela 
Tip. Salesiana, 1929. 301 p. 8°. 

Correspondencia y otros documentos del General Tomas Herrera. Publicacién 
hecha por recomendacién de la Junta encargada de la ereccidn de la estatua del 
General Herrera. ... Tomo1. Panama, Tip. La Moderna, 1928. 417 p. 8°, 
illus. (Publicacién de la Biblioteca de Historia Nacional.) (Documents 1831-— 
1849 and speeches at the unveiling of the statue.) 

Historia de la dominacién espafola en el Uruguay. 3d ed. Por Francisco 
Bauzd. Montevideo, Tall. Graf. El Demécrata, 1929. 3 vols, in 2. 4°. 

Breves nociones de puericultura. Por Carlos R. Sdnchez. Quito, Imp. de la 
Universidad Central, 1928. 128p. 8°. 

Apuntes para un diccionario de seudénimos y de publicaciones anénimas. Por 
Arturo Searone. Prélogo de Ariosto Gonzalez. Montevideo, Barreiro y Ramos, 
1926. 75p. 8°. 
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Estado actual de la prehistoria ecuatoriana. Conferencias del arqueélogo Pro- 
fesor Doctor Don Max Uhle. Quito, Tall. Tip. Nacionales, 1929. 48 p. 8°. 
(Publicacién No. 14, de la Oficina de Informacién y Propaganda del Estado.) 

Os nomes geographicos no Brazil. Pelo J. M. Monteiro. Rio de Janeiro, O 
Globo, 1928. 84p. 8°. 

Recenseamento do Brazil realizado em 1° de setembro de 1920. Volume IV, 42 
parte, Populagaéo do Brazil por estados, municipios e districtos, segundo o grdo 
de instrucgao por idade, sexo e nacionalidade. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. da Hsta- 
tistica, 1929. 816p., plates. 4°. 

Album chorographico municipal do Estado de Minas Geraes. Colleccdo em 
ordem alphabetica de 178 mappas municipaes. [Publicagéo do Servicgo de esta- 
tistica geral, Secretaria da Agricultura]. Bello Horizonte, Imprensa Official, 1927. 
(No text.) 4°. 

Promenades dans les Campagnes d’Haiti. Agriculture, industrie, légendes, reli- 
gions. La plaine de la croix des boquets (Cul-de-Sac) 1789-1928. Par Candelon 
Rigaud, Paris, Frangaise Universelle [1929]. 220 p. 8°. 

Storia della musica nel Brasile. Dai tempi coloniali sino ai nostri giorni, 1549- 
1925. Per Vicenzo Cernicchiaro. Mflano, Riccioni, 1926. 617 p. 8°. 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The division has recently completed a handbook in Spanish, 
Portugese, and English, for the information of the delegates to the 
Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans and Educators to be held 
at Habana, Cuba, in February, 1930. 

Prominent educators in several of the Latin-American countries have 
sent the division information on new school regulations in their 
countries, this material being of the greatest assistance to the division 
in keeping its files up to date in regard to educational movements. 

Besides the many general requests for information on schools in the 
United States which have been received by the division during the past 
month, mention should be made of inquiries relative to the following 
special types of schools: Boarding schools giving commercial courses 
and nursing schools. 

Other Latin-American correspondents sought material on modern 
trends in education to be used in a paper for a women’s club; informa- 
tion on English grammars and map publishers, and various phases of 
school hygiene; this last was requested by a school medical inspector. 

Inquirers from the United States included a professor of Spanish 
who wishes to learn of the Latin-American magazines most valuable 
for his literature courses, and teachers of geography seeking readers 
dealing especially with Latin America which are suitable for children. 


Division of Finance; Division of Translations. 

Dr. William Manger, Chief of the Division of Financial Information 
and Mr. José Tercero, Chief of the Division of Translations, returned 
on October 15, after attending the sessions of the Second Pan American 
Highway Congress at Rio de Janeiro. Dr. Manger and Mr. Tercero 
represented the Pan American Union at the Congress, and at the 
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termination of the sessions, visited a number of the other Latin- 
American countries, including Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Panama, and Cuba. 


Section of Agricultural Cooperation. 

This section is busily engaged on the arrangements for the Inter- 
American Conference of Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry, 
which is scheduled for the coming year. All countries members of the 
Union have given a warm welcome to the idea of holding this assembly, 
as 1s Shown by the letters that are coming in daily. The conference 
will undoubtedly exert a large amount of educational influence in all 
the continent; it will help to make all agricultural undertakings more 
efficient, and promote prosperity in all the nations of America. 

One of the chief activities of the section is to gather and distribute 
information about the various aspects of agricultural life in the coun- 
tries forming the Union. From Latin-American countries, and from 
the United States, this section is receiving an ever-increasing number 
of consultations and requests for information concerning methods of 
cultivation, sanitary regulations, markets for farm produce, books and 
pamphlets, and many other matters pertaining to agriculture and 
stock raising in the different nations. 

Although the section has been in existence only a short time, it has 
shown the urgent necessity of an organization to serve as a clearing 
house for agricultural life in the Americas, and capable of furnishing 
each country in the Union with the knowledge acquired through the 
investigations, studies, and experiments made by the others. 
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BOLIVIA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


THe Pan AMERICAN SANITARY CONVENTION.—Bolivia has de- 
posited with the Secretary of State of Cuba its instrument of ad- 
herence to the Pan American Sanitary Convention signed at Habana 
on November 14, 1924. (Department of State, Bulletin of Treaty 
Information, August 31, 1929.) 


BRAZIL-GREAT BRITAIN 


PROMULGATION OF BOUNDARY TREATY AND CONVENTION.—On April 
30, 1929, the President of Brazil, Dr. Washington Luis Pereira de 
Sousa, promulgated the general boundary treaty and the special 
complementary convention for the delimination of the boundaries 
of Brazil and British Guiana, signed at London on April 22, 1926. 
Ratifications were exchanged in the same city on April 16, 1929. 
(Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, May 5, 1929.) 


BRAZIL-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY CONVENTION.—By a decree of August 
13, 1929, Brazil approved the Pan American Sanitary Convention 
signed at Habana on November 14, 1924, and the protocol to this 
convention signed at Lima, October 19, 1928. (Diario Official, Rio 
de Janeiro, August 15, 1929.) 

CONVENTION ON THE Pan AmERIcCAN Unton.—On August 9, 1929, 
the Brazilian Ambassador at Washington deposited with the Pan 
American Union the Brazilian instrument of ratification of the 
convention on the Pan American Union signed at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States at Habana on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1928. The decree of ratification issued by the Brazilian 
President bears the date of June 25, 1929. (Department of State, 
Bulletin of Treaty Information, August 31, 1929.) 


ECUADOR-UNITED STATES 


INSURED AND REGISTERED PARCELS.—On August 14, 1929, the 
President of the United States ratified a postal convention relating 
to insured and registered parcels, signed on behalf of the United States 
and Ecuador at Washington and Quito on August 6 and July 11, 1929, 
respectively. It will become effective ‘‘on a date to be mutually 
settled’”’ by the postal administrations. (Department of State, 
Bulletin of Treaty Information, August 31, 1929.) 
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MEXICO-UNITED STATES 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL CLAImMs Commission.—On August 17, 1929, 
at Washington, a convention was signed extending for a period of two 
years from August 17, 1929, the tenure of the Special Claims Commis- 
sion, created under the convention between the United States and 
Mexico, signed September 10, 1923. (Department of State, Treaty 
Series, August 31, 1929.) 

EXTENSION OF GENERAL Ciarms Commission.—On September 2, 
1929, at Mexico City, a convention was signed for the further exten- 
sion for a period of two years from August 30, 1929, of the tenure of 
the General Claims Commission, created under the treaty between 
the United States and Mexico, signed September 8, 1923. (Com- 
munication of the Department of State of the United States.) 

INTERNATIONAL WATER Commission.—Beginning August 20, 1929, 
joint meetings have been held in Mexico City of the Mexican and 
American sections of the International Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico. 

This commission, set up in 1924, was charged with a study regarding 
the equitable use of the waters of the lower Rio Grande. At the 
request of the Mexican authorities the study was extended to the 
Colorado and Tia Juana Rivers by a joint resolution of Congress 
dated March 8, 1927. Mexico was unwilling to consider the Rio 
Grande alone, and it was only after all three rivers were authorized 
in this study that a joint meeting of the American and Mexican 
sections was held. These meetings were held at points along the 
border in February and March, 1928, and the entire personnel of the 
commission made an inspection trip of the lands involved. 

During these meetings it was agreed to collect certain stipulated 
data on both sides of the border, principally with respect to stream 
flow records and present beneficial use. Both sections diligently 
went about the gathering of this information and declared themselves 
ready for consideration of the data collected. The conference was 
therefore called so that all the material gathered on each side might 
be considered with a view to evolving some satisfactory working 
arrangements to be submitted to the two countries, with a view to a 
treaty. (Communication of the Department of State of the United 
States.) 

REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


JOINT DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION FOR CENTRAL AMERICA PRO- 
posepD.—On August 16, 1929, the Government of Nicaragua proposed 
to the Governments of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Salvador that joint diplomatic representation in South American 
countries be agreed upon. One legation would be maintained in 
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each capital charged with the interests of all the Central American 
Republics. Each minister would be paid by his own country and 
salaries at all posts would be the same. The proposal was offered 
for the purpose of stimulating social and commercial intercourse 
between Central America and the sister Republics to the south. 
(El Comercio, Managua, August 21, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


LEGATION IN THE Dominican Repusiic.—The Venezuelan Chan- 
cellery has informed the Dominican Ministry of Foreign Affairs of its 
intention to establish a legation in Santo Domingo in the near future, 
and that the post will be filled by Don Rafael Angel Arraiz, now 
Minister to Cuba, after his approval by the Dominican Government. 
as persona grata. (La Opinion, Santo Domingo, August 24, 1929.) 





BRAZIL 


NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF SAO Pauto.—On July 8, 1929, 
a new constitution was adopted by the Legislative Congress of the 
State of Sao Paulo, sitting as a constitutional assembly. 

A copy of this document is on file in the Pan American Union. 
(Revista de Direito Publico e de Administracéo Federal, Estadual e 
Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, July, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


BANKING LAW CHANGES.—On July 9, 1929, the National Assembly 
approved certain changes in the general banking laws that relate to 
the appointment and removal of the superintendent of banks, as well 
as Inspectors, employees, and special agents, the submittal of a special 
report by the superintendent on May 30, each year, the rights of 
shareholders, the reserve percentage to be maintained by the banks, 
and the pensioning of officers and employees. A temporary measure 
abrogates the presidential decree of October 6, 1928, and directs the 
pension fund office to return to each banking institution and to every 
employee the sums received under the bank employee retirement 
scheme. (Registro Oficial, Quito, August 1, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS.—The Seventeenth Congress of the 
National Agricultural Federation met at Rosario, Argentina, on 
August 15, 1929, with the attendance of 352 delegates representing 
336 branches. Problems related to agricultural protection, credit, 
and insurance, grain elevators, the sugar industry, agricultural 
education, and colonization were submitted to the congress for its 
consideration. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 16 and 19, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 
CHANGING ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF Sao PauLo.—See page 1153. 
CHILE 


CEREAL AND TOBACCO PRODUCTION.—The General Bureau of 
Statistics has published the following figures on the production of 
wheat, barley, oats, and rye during the years 1927-28 and 1928-29: 























Land sown (in thou- | Harvest (inthousands | Average yield (metric 

sands of hectares) of metric quintals) quintals per hectare) 

1926-27 1928-29 1926-27 | 1928-29 1926-27 1928-29 
Wheat, white_________ 580. 8 588. 7 |6, 109. 8 7, 193. 6 10. 5 | 10. 2 
Wheat, spring________ Pe 9:5 Sy ll DB ae Se 11.9 | 17. 9 
Barley, fodder _____-__- 62.7) 49.4] 984.8 | 994.9 Ne | 20. 2 
Barley, brewing ______-|_______- RSS See | Bist eet ae ie 2605 Op sae eee | 19. 0 
Qaitsar eis Seeon ee eae 54. 8 53. 9 708.0! 766. 4 | 12.9 | 14. 2 
Riven in Soren 2. 4 iL 20. 6 | 2251 SE7e| eae 











The figures for barley used for brewing in the year 1926-27 are 
included in the figures for fodder barley for the same period. 

The following table shows an increase of 18.2 per cent in the 1928 
tobacco crop over that of 1927: 





5 Crop (in 
ea thousands 
ae of kilos) 




















COLOMBIA 


BaNANA EXPORTS.—Banana exports through the port of. Santa 
Marta during the first half of the current year amounted to 6,463,819 
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bunches, valued at 5,584,427 pesos. The total weight of the bananas 
exported was 145,854,117 kilograms. The following table shows the 
exports of bananas through Santa Marta during the first half of the 
years 1927 and 1928: 

















Number of : | 
banehies Weight | Value 
Kilograms Pesos 
NO 22, (pu oe ace setts So ne tale ea SOR Ie 4, 969, 950 114, 310, 337 2, 823, 600 
102 Sines ie foe eo eg Sane (Sas ah eens te 6, 142,634 | 139, 638, 832 5, 457, 099 





(Revista de Industrias, Bogota, June, 1929.) 
COSTA RICA 


CoFFEE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION.—An assembly of the principal 
coffee growers of the country, under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Executive and the Ministers of Finance and Promotion, organized at 
San Jose on August 15, 1929, the Coffee Growers’ Association of 
Costa Rica (Asociacién de Cafetaleros de Costa Rica). The association 
will have as its aim the promotion of the coffee production of the 
country, the improvement of methods of cultivation and harvesting, 
advertising of Costa Rican coffee in other countries, the reduction of 
transportation costs, the promotion of protective legislation, and the 
preparation of statistics on the national and world production of 
coffee. It will also support any measures which will contribute to 
promote the coffee industry and will recommend and cooperate in 
the formation of Costa Rican farmers’ associations to promote the 
cultivation of bananas andcacao. The association will be administered 
by a governing board elected yearly and composed of eight members 
of the association, five substitutes, and a representative of the Ministry 
of Promotion. Each member of the association will pay monthly dues 
of 5 colones and will contribute a certain amount of coffee for propa- 
ganda purposes. During the first meeting of the governing board it 
was decided to adopt a national trade-mark for Costa Rican coffee 
which will be registered in all the countries to which this product is 
exported. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, August 13, 17, 1929.) 


CUBA 


CoRN-GROWING CONTESTS.—The national commission in charge of 
the corn-growing contest obtained the cooperation of 200 farmers 
who cultivated the same number of caballerias (a caballeria equals 
about 33/ acres) in accordance with the rules governing the con- 
test. In each Province the entrants sent their corn to the pro- 
vincial agricultural school to be judged by the respective pro- 
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vincial commission, and the results of the provincial contests were 
in turn judged by the national jury which met in Habana at the 
beginning of October. (Diario dela Marina, Habana, August 11, 
1929.) 

VEGETABLE LARD.—A factory for the manufacture of vegetable 
lard and other fats has been operating in Habana for several months. 
Its daily consumption is 40,000 pounds of oil obtained from about 
200,000 coconuts, and it is equipped to utilize other vegetable oils 
such as those obtained from peanuts, benne and sunflower seeds, 
when available. In view of the promising future of this industry 
the Department of Agriculture is about to establish coconut nurseries 
and experimental fields for raising peanuts, benne, and other oleagi- 
nous nuts and seeds. The department plans to distribute coconut 
palms among the farmers of the Republic and will be assisted in this 
work by the factory, which has already offered to the department 
from one to two hundred thousand coconut palms of varieties best 
adapted to the Cuban soil and climate. (Diario de la Marina, 
Habana, July 13, 1929.) 

EXPORTATION OF VEGETABLES.—An Executive decree of May 29, 
1929, forbids the out-of-season export of alligator pears and other 
vegetables which are not consumed ripe, except eggplant, okra, and 
cucumber, or when affected by an insect pest or plant disease in- 
jurious to agriculture. All infractions of the decree will be punished 
by fines of from $10 to $500. (Gaceta Oficial, June 7, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
IRRIGATION WORK AND COLONIZATION.—See page 1169. 
GUATEMALA 


Stock sHow.—In the middle of August a stock show was held at 
Guatemala City, in which fine specimens of imported and native 
milk and beef cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, and poultry were exhibited. 
The. Ministry of Agriculture, besides organizing the show, donated 
the prizes to be distributed among the winners. The results of this 
exhibit are an indication of the favorable conditions existing in 
Guatemala for the development of the cattle-raising industry. 
(Diario de Centro America, Guatemala City, August 20, 1929.) 


HAITI 


IRRIGATION SERVICE.—The irrigated lands in the plains of Cul-de- 
Sac and Leogane produced during 1928 crops worth about 10,800,000 
gourdes as compared with 6,800,000 gourdes in 1927. The most 
important improvements, from an economic point of view, were 
those made in the sugar plantations in Gallette-Mollette and the 
tobacco plantations in Lamardelle, Dampus, Guerin, and Mathieu. 
(Haiti, Port au Prince, July 19, 1929.) 
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URUGUAY 


Wueat.—A law passed on August 2, 1929, authorizes the National 
Administrative Council to buy not more than 30,000 tons of wheat 
of the present crop at 4.50 pesos per 100 kilograms, to be exported 
or sold to the local mills. The wheat bought under this law can not 
be exported before December 31, 1929. 

Wheat growers who sold their 1928-29 crop before July 1, 1929, 
will receive a bonus of from 30 to 60 centavos per 100 kilograms, 
according to the size of their crop. In case of crops grown unde the 
system of share farming, the bonus will be paid to the share farmer 
and not to the owner of the land. If the State should realize a profit 
on the sale of the wheat, it will be divided among the growers. An 
appropriation of 950,000 pesos has been made to carry out the pro- 
visions of this law. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, August 8, 1929.) 
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BOLIVIA 


BOLIVIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN 1928.—Bolivia in 1928 had a total 
foreign trade of 178,605,908 bolivianos, compared with 193,188,600 
bolivianos in 1927, a decrease of 7.55 per cent. 

Imports during 1928 were valued at 62,699,055 bolivianos, com- 
pared with 66,104,673 bolivianos in the preceding year, a decrease 
of 3,405,618 bolivianos, or 5.15 per cent. 

Exports in 1928 reached a total of 115,906,853 bolivianos, com- 
pared with 127,083,927 bolivianos in 1927, a decrease of 11,177,074 
bolivianos, or 8.8 per cent. 

The totals for imports, by classes of commodities, during the past 
two years, are given in the following table: 


Imports into Bolivia by Classes of Commodities 





| 














Classes 1927 1928 
Bolivianos Bolivianos 

ATi re Pe TOSI | Gass ee eee a eee Rac eee ae | 1, 873, 096 2, 234, 168 

Hoodsproductssand bevierages= .= = ae = == | 15, 273,915 | — 8, 890, 770 

Raw and slightly wrought materials__--_-_----_-_- 6, 893, 273 7, 249, 733 

INPARTUTRATC CUTE Sista eee ects ee pag SN Ney eer pe | 42, 064, 055 44, 324, 384 
Gold and silver, unmanufactured; gold and silver 

COLIN Uy PRI re AER gl pa ae lon ea | oA | Seeker apne 

Motalssi koe aes eee te OU ees Merman | 86, 104, 673 | 62, 699, 055 
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Of the total exports in 1928 (115,906,853 bolivianos), minerals 


represent 108,029,873 bolivianos, or 93.2 per cent. 


The following 


table shows the export figures covering the mineral industry during 


the years 1927 and 1 


928: 


Mineral exports from Bolivia 


























1927 1928 
Minerals | eh a 
Fine weight, +e Fine weight, aie 
kilograms Bolivianos ielgaaamas Bolivianos 
Date es eet ea cece cade 36, 381, 905 | 97, 845, 186 | 42,074,176 | 89, 710, 122 
Gopperss ae eres | 8, 729,462 | 4,782,475 | 8, 485, 552 5, 205, 696 
readies eS era pald 1305) Wad | Ay 739, 1448 27050383 2, 820, 483 
Zinice epee ee S| 5, 636,558) ) 1) 353) 635.) 2.260) 83 833, 988 
/Nraiiiongiaky so ee | 4,016,726 | 1,936,986 | 3, 542, 879 1, 375, 890 
Silver eee sere er | 168,051 | 5, 946, 698 | 175, 389 | 6, 875, 720 
Bismuthe 5 | 108, 510 | 885, 984 | 136,110 | 1, 164, 307 
Wolframites =) 5 51, 920 | 50, 018 | 17, 566 17, 387 
Gold (ounces) ________- 240 | 11, 972 | 506 26, 280 
Mortal cece saan 70, 398, 869 |117, 552, 098 | 69, 397, 928 | 108, 029, 873 











The leading nonmineral exports in 1928 are shown in the following 
list, the parenthetical figures representing 1927 values: Rubber, 
3,451,365 bolivianos (5,132,827 bolivianos); live animals, 3,070,777 
bolivianos (4,445,721 bolivianos); hides, 1,548,259 bolivianos (1,004,- 
447 bolivianos); coca, 1,002,640 bolivianos (894,227 bolivianos). 
Wool: Alpaca, 294,850 bolivianos (348,297 bolivianos); sheep’s, 
73,949 bolivianos (28,403 bolivianos); and llama, 29,963 bolivianos 
(32,961 bolivianos). Dried fruit, 123,923 bolivianos (149,712 boli- 
vianos); leather goods, 121,676 bolivianos (104,482 bolivianos); and 
quinine, 84,684 bolivianos (175,750 bolivianos). (Boletin Comercial, 
La Paz, July 7, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


CHANGING ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SAO PauLo.—Sao Paulo remains, 
and seems certain of remaining for a long time to come, the center of 
the world coffee industry, but it becomes less and less dependent 
upon coffee as a source of income, at the same time witnessing the 
rapid growth of plantations both in other countries and in Brazil itself, 
notably in Parana, Minas Geraes, Rio de Janeiro, and even Santa 
Catharina. Sao Paulo’s leadership in the coffee world is not en- 
dangered, but it is turning more and more to other industries to 
permit the development of its great variety of natural resources and 
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to maintain a balance that does not leave business linked to the 
fortunes of a single crop. The diversification of crops, improvements 
in stock raising, and progress in manufacturing have all contributed 
to greater economic stability, and the tendency takes greater impetus 
each year. Thus coffee, which for so long has been an enormous 
source of wealth and has provided the capital for the development 
of the State, now contributes but one-third to the total value of its 
production. In 1928 the value of all articles of commerce produced 
in Sao Paulo was officially calculated at 6,545,490,953 milreis. Of 
this sum, coffee contributed 2,006,816,835 milreis, and the remaining 
sum of 4,538,673,217 milreis was made up by other crops, stock 
raising, forest products, minerals, fisheries, and manufacturing. 

Exclusive of coffee, the volume of agricultural production was 
mainly divided as follows: 





Product Quantity 





© NRTA ce eae et Le vipa on A 9 11,887,500 bags of 60 kilograms. 
DERG oasis le tS a a 4,404,180 bags of 60 kilograms. 

I BYSPE aS Mth a gietee we ey ve een ce Pe eee eles 3,255,160 bags of 60 kilograms. 
SUS ae eee et hee ate Rn op ee peed 1,035,486 bags of 60 kilograms. 
IMEnGihoes, thowhr= = 5 Soe eee se 924,000 bags of 60 kilograms. 
IROvatoes =e tte eye RE we ee 4,140,000 arrobas. 

Cottons Sees Se Boe es ae ee 2,214,975 arrobas. 

AN GWAC COs ee Se eee Se 2 Ets Re oe 127,925 arrobas. 

Alcohol¥andte add ey cies see eee 70,547,258 liters. 

SAYS gee te geet Sh ek a ae RE | 3,750,000 liters. 








These figures give evidence of the great volume which Sao Paulo 
production has attained. The corn crop, for example, is only sur- 
passed by that of Rio Grande do Sul, the cereal State par excellence 
of Brazil. In quantity, corn in Sao Paulo has overtaken coffee. 
Last year the crop reached nearly 12,000,000 bags and was valued 
at 237,950,000 milreis. 

Facts regarding the growth of the cotton, sugar, and rice industries 
are already well known. 

For some time scientific fruit culture has received attention at the 
agronomic stations, but it was not until last year that the State 
government began to regulate the industry with a view to improving 
the quality of Sao Paulo produce to meet the requirements of foreign 
consuming markets and to insure delivery in satisfactory conditions. 
Bananas have found a good and growing market in Argentina for 
some years, and it is planned to organize the plantations on the coast 
and provide up-to-date handling and transport facilities in order to 
compete in the European and North American markets. At present 
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bananas are shipped to Buenos Aires without refrigeration. Special 
efforts are being made to build up an important export trade in 
oranges, lemons, pears, pineapples, and grapefruit. Oranges offer 
particularly good prospects. It is found that a greater return can 
be secured by planting orange trees on long-used coffee lands than 
from coffee itself, and that it is better for State and national economy 
to allow the coffee trees to move to virgin areas. The government, 
acting under the authority conferred by the law of December 31, 1928, 
has instituted a careful inspection of fruit orchards, where its 
specialists combat plagues and give advice and assistance to growers. 
A modern packing house, equipped with machinery from the United 
States, has been erected at Limeira with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; it has a capacity of 12,000 boxes in 24 hours. In Sorocaba 
another plant is being erected by the State. Arrangements were made 
with the railways for transportation in special dry-air refrigerator 
cars, with the dock company at Santos for similar warehousing, and 
with steamship companies for the same kind of handling abroad. 
Exports of oranges from Santos during the first six months of this 
year were valued at 5,254,770 milreis. 

Great efforts are being made to encourage wheat growing in the 
lowlands of the State. Farmers are being induced to rotate wheat 
with corn and other crops and to grow it between young coffee trees, 
just as corn, rice, and other crops not harmful to the trees are raised 
to some extent. Surveys were made by State agronomists and experi- 
ments conducted in more than a hundred counties, all of which 
registered favorable results. During 1928 there were distributed 
2,000 kilograms of seed and during the first half of this year 126,000 
kilograms. Land under wheat cultivation has increased since last 
year from 10 to 365 alquieres (alquier equals 8.69 acres). The prin- 
cipal plantations are along the Sorocabana, Paulista, Mogyana, and 
Central railways. It is estimated that the crop this year will be 
about a million bags of 60 kilograms. 

Another activity which has attracted the attention and cooperation 
of the State is the fishing industry. The catch along the shore last 
year amounted to 3,600,000 kilograms, valued at approximately 
14,400,000 milreis. The industry is well organized under the direction 
of the State fisheries service, which maintains a school at Guaruja, 
near Santos, and inspects all fish shipped to modern and hygienic 
storehouses. 

During 1928 the four packing houses operating in the State slaugh- 
tered 470,016 head of cattle, 145,933 hogs, 6,044 sheep, and 3,675 
goats. 

These are but symptomatic examples of what is occurring. Lum- 
bering and mining have progressed apace and last year the output of 
manufactured goods was valued at 1,677,210,000 milreis, or about 
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three-fourths of the value of the coffee exported from Santos. In 
this connection it should be recalled that although Sao Paulo is the 
most important manufacturing center in South America, a great share 
of its production is for home consumption. On the other hand, the vast 
bulk of coffee represents a net profit. Thus, though its long-enjoyed 
supremacy has seen its day in Sao Paulo, coffee will remain a great 
factor not only in the State but also in the national economic scheme, 
whatever be the ratio of its total value when compared to other prod- 
ucts. (Annual message of President Julio Prestes de Albuquerque, 
Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, July 16, 1929; Revista da Sociedade 
Rural Brasileira, Sao Paulo, July, 1929; report by C. R. Cameron, 
American consul at Sao Paulo, July 23, 1929; Jornal do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, May 3, July 26, 1929; press release of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, July 12, 1929.) 


CHILE 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NITRATE INDUSTRY.—The 
nitrate year July, 1929-May, 1930, opened with a feeling of optimism 
created by general favorable market conditions, the Guggenheim- 
Lautaro merger, and, more than anything else, the announcement of 
a marketing understanding with the European producers of syn- 
thetic nitrogen to eliminate competition. 

The stock of nitrate on hand on May 31, 1929, was 1,623,460 tons. 
The amount on hand on the same date in 1928 was 1,088,100 tons. 
The total sales effected during the nitrate year ended May 31, including 
undelivered shipments, amounted to 2,750,672 tons. The stock on 
hand June 30 last was 1,682,000 tons, as against 1,165,500 tons on 
the same date last year. 

On July 1, 1929, the Association of Nitrate Producers made public 
the scale of prices adopted for the new nitrate year. They are as 
follows: 





Per metric | Per metric 
quintal quintal 
s/d s/d 
iron dwg WO jt ee IE) dino Oxyews WG. —- 22-2 eee 15/10 
Tipo mae vA un or li tip laa If) ROM INON7y Wes ee UGH/ILAL 
IBiROiooy JAW, Gy ee ee LEG | Iheowa INOW, NGL. as Sse ee 16 
Hr OES ib celle eee ee ee eee Ey AZe ford So eonaaved DYeKee eels Be We ei lee ey. 16/1 
IMO Se} Os 1G) eee NSAI: Toone, De MG s S 16/144 
Mi @ rane OG tesa nae ee ea se ILSy/S) || reo Nena, Il, WR) = ee Ce 16/2 


These prices will be modified by further tax reductions on exports 
and the working of the agreement with the European manufacturers 
of synthetic nitrogen compounds. 

This understanding came as the result of lengthy conversations 
between the Chilean Minister of Finance, Don Pablo Ramirez, 
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the representatives of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, of Germany, and 
the Imperial Chemical Industries (Ltd.). An official Chilean an- 
nouncement of June 29 states that the agreement will mean ‘‘close 
cooperation in the future in supplying the consuming markets and 
in other fundamental aspects of the industry.” 

The first results were a reduction of about 10 shillings a metric 
ton on the Chilean product, made in anticipation of increased assist- 
ance from the Government and a cut of about 6 per cent on ammonium 
sulphate prices in Germany. The Farbenindustrie officials declare, 
however, that no policy of sales in common has been agreed upon 
and that the great variety of products and prices renders a general 
price reduction out of the question. 

Whatever be the details of the agreement, it affects no less than 
70 per cent of the world’s production of nitrogen, as the German 
and British parties to it have working arrangements with ammonium 
sulphate interests in their respective countries, and with the Nor- 
wegian producers of synthetic nitrogen. Of the remaining 30 per 
cent, according to an Aikman report, about one-third is produced in 
the United States and will not figure in any world combine. How- 
ever, it is thought that the remaining two-thirds will be included at 
an early date. Messrs. Aikman & Co. estimate the world consump- 
tion of pure nitrogen during the past five years, in thousands of tons, 
as follows: 





|1924—25/1925-26)1926—27|1927—28 1928-29 








Synthetic nitrogen products__________ | 450 585 | 735 825 1,075 


By-product sulphate of ammonia_-—___ ae 2alo 300 310 ~—- 3390 | 405 


Cinileanemitnatvess asses = Uae ues 363 | 323 271 390 | 415 





| 1,088 | 1,200 | 1,316 | 1,605] 1,895 
| | 











The comparative prices per unit of nitrogen at which the most 
important nitrogenous products have been marketed during the last 
two years are approximately as follows: Chilean nitrate, 1.29; syn- 
thetic nitrate of soda, 1.23; synthetic nitrate of lime, 1.13; and sul- 
phate of ammonia, 0.90. Despite its higher cost, Chilean nitrate 
achieved during these two years an increased consumption of 53 per 
cent, while the increase in the consumption of synthetic nitrogen was 
about 425 per cent. 

Another powerful influence upon price reduction, and consequently 
ereater consumption, was the pooling of interests by the Guggenheim 
and Lautaro enterprises with the former reported as being the dom- 
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inant element. The group will control a large percentage of the 
Chilean output, and by using the Guggenheim patented processes a 
given area of nitrate fields can be made to double its output at 40 per 
cent less cost than by the Shanks method. A new Guggenheim plant 
with a capacity of 540,000 tons will be erected with the proceeds of 
a $32,000,000 loan recently floated in New York by the Lautaro Co. 

It is also reported that the powerful Sanbioncello firm, of Tarapaca, 
with 36 oficinas, will adopt modern methods and perhaps acquire a 
fleet of vessels for the transportation of its product. El Mercurio, 
of Santiago, believes that the nitrate industry is destined to come 
under the control of large companies. 

By the nitrate law the Government is authorized to subsidize the 
industry with receipts from export taxes on the product in excess of 
a certain amount. Now, in a recent message to Congress, President 
Ibanez recommends that the revenue derived from such export taxes 
no longer be considered as a part of the State income for budget 
purposes but be devoted to improvements in the industry and the 
amelioration of working and living conditions in the nitrate fields. 
Less than 20 per cent of Chile’s revenues are now derived from export 
taxes on nitrate, despite the widespread belief abroad that they pro- 
vide the main source of the Government’s income. 

Forecasts for the year are very optimistic. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, 
dune 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 1929; The West Coast Leader, 
Santiago, July 4, 11, 1929; The Chilean Review, London, third quarter, 
1929; Official press release of the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Santiago, August 12, 1929; Monthly Bulletin of the Banco Central de 
Chile, Santiago, June, 1929; Chile, New York, August, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 





FOREIGN TRADE IN 1928.—<According to official statistics, the value 
of the foreign trade of Guatemala for the year 1928, amounting to 
$58,322,453, was approximately the same as that for 1927, when the 
figure was $58,477,920. Imports increased in value by 22.5 per cent 
from $24,562,695 in 1927 to $30,110,881 in 1928. Exports decreased 
from $33,915,225 in 1927 to $28,211,572 in 1928, or by 61.8 per cent. 

The United States supplied 56.9 per cent of the total imports in 
1928, as against 54.7 per cent in 1927. Germany furnished 13.7 per 
cent in 1928, as compared with 14.3 per cent in 1927. The United 
Kingdom contributed 10.6 per cent in 1928, as against 11.1 per cent 
in 1927. 

Coffee formed about 82 per cent of the total exports. The share 
of the United States in the export trade of the Republic for 1928 was 
54.2 per cent, as compared with 42.6 per cent in 1927. Germany took 
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33.1 per cent in 1928, as against 38.4 per cent in 1927. (Informe y 
Cuadros de la Direccién General de Aduanas, Guatemala, afio 1928.) 


MEXICO 


REGISTER OF PETROLEUM COMPANIES.—The Department of In- 
dustry, Commerce and Labor has completed a register of the com- 
panies and individuals engaged at the present time in the exploitation 
of petroleum in Mexico. Certain requirements must be complied 
with in order to be included in this register and only under these 
conditions will companies or individuals be inscribed in the books. 
Each enterprise fulfilling the prescribed requisites is given a registry 
number. By this system of registering it is hoped to put a stop 
to the sale of stock locally and in foreign countries by fraudulent 
companies which purport to be developing Mexican oil fields. (E/ 
Economista, Mexico City, September 1, 1929.) 

Phoneme LIGHT JUBILEE.—On Ocobe 21, 1929, the alecinic -light 
jubilee was inaugurated in Mexico City to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the invention of the incandescent lamp by Thomas A. 
Edison. One of the features of the occasion will be an address by 
Mr. Edison especially devoted to Mexico, which will be broadcast by 
the powerful General Electric radio station in New York and in turn 
relayed by the broadcasting station of that company in Mexico City. 
(EL Universal, Mexico City, September 3, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING 1928.—According to the report of the 
Collector General of Nicaraguan Customs, Nicaragua in 1928 had a 
total foreign trade of $25,343,663, the largest in the history of the 
country. 

Exports during 1928 were valued at $11,693,212, which was 2.95 
per cent more than in 1927. This increase was attributed chiefly to 
the large coffee crop, whose value was 60 per cent greater than that 
of the preceding year. Imports in 1928 reached an aggregate value 
of $13,350,451, which was 3.07 per cent higher than in 1927 and also 
higher than in any other year except 1920, when conditions were in 
every sense exceptional. 

In 1928 the United States furnished 63 per cent of the imports; 
Great Britain, 11 per cent; Germany, 11 per cent and France, 3 per 
cent. Of the exports, the United States took 52 per cent; France, 16 
per cent; Germany, 8 per cent; Netherlands, 7 per cent, and Great 
Britain, 3 per cent. 

In imports during the past year there was a considerable increase 
in all articles as shown by increased customs receipts. 
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The exportation of bananas was the largest since 1923 and recorded 
an increase of 3.33 per cent over the previous year. There was a 
decrease in the exportation of cabinet and dye woods in 1928, although 
the exports of pine showed an increase. The exports of sugar, cacao, 
coconuts, hides and skins, corn, and turpentine increased as com- 
pared with 1927, but the exports of cotton, rubber, gold, and silver 
declined. 

The United States held first place in 1928 as the principal consumer 
of Nicaraguan coffee, closely followed by France. Germany and 
Holland increased their purchases, the latter country holding third 
place. Great Britain declined 50 per cent from the preceding year 
in its importation of Nicaraguan coffee, falling below both Spain and 
Italy. 

The proportion of the chief exports to the total exportations of the 
Republic for the past two years was as follows (1927 in parentheses): 
Coffee, 58 per cent (45); bananas, 16 per cent (16); cabinet woods, 11 
per cent (19); sugar, 4 per cent (5); and gold, 3 per cent (7). (Report 
of the Collector-General of Customs for 1928.) 


PARAGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1928.—The value of Paraguay’s foreign trade 
in 1928 was 30,191,327 gold pesos, an increase of 3,931,521 pesos, or 
14.97 per cent, as compared with 1927. The imports totaled 
14,305,119 pesos, an increase of 2,327,353 pesos, or 19.43 per cent, 
and the exports amounted to 15,886,208 pesos, an increase of 1,604,- 
168 pesos, or 11.23 per cent. 

Estimating the value of the gold peso at 97 cents United States 
currency, the foreign trade of the Republic for the last two years was: 
1927—imports $11,618,433, exports $13,853,579, total $25,472,012; 
1928—imports $13,875,965, exports $15,409,622, total $29,285,587. 

Imports into the Republic from Argentina during 1928 were valued 
at $5,349,539, but this figure does not accurately represent the 
original country of origin, since a large part of the goods in transit 
to Paraguay is transshipped at Buenos Aires. The United States 
shared in Paraguay’s import trade to the amount of $2,222,617; 
the United Kingdom, $1,580,596; Germany, $1,403,370; Italy, 
$761,360; and Spain, $589,049. 

The leading items of import for the last two years were: Cotton 
and manufactures, 1927, $2,198,802, 1928, $2,674,165; metals and 
manufactures, 1927, $1,300,765, 1928. $1,258,700; machinery and 
apparatus, 1927, $643,976, 1928, $779,219; petroleum and products, 
1927, $744,460, 1928, $771,125; foodstuffs and beverages, 1927, 
$2,774,254, 1928, $4,006,271; vehicles, 1927, $647,658, 1928, $915,904; 
and linen goods, 1927, $548,675, 1928, $601,293. 
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Exports to Argentina in 1928, amounting to $13,590,104, were 
largely goods destined for transshipment at Buenos Aires to other 
countries. Of the remaining amount of Paraguay’s exports, Uruguay 
took $649,408, France, $299,425, the United States, $58,636, and the 
United Kingdom, $25,111. 

The principal articles of export for the year 1928 by values with 
comparative figures for 1927 were: 














Articles 1927 | 1928 
@attlerlidl ese aie cern ea ee $1, 475, 663 | $l, 757, 641 
© tit ra ere ga ee it aan ene ge OA fap 2 Ng ped I 516, 524 625, 628 
Wieat retract me samme fae hos rUas ieEeEEOS D723 ea aan 6230279 
Meat aoresenvicd sens hae say ees es ea a yaa ar 569, 429 ~—s_ 1, 564, 481 
@uebrachorextracten a a a ee es eS 3, 565,164 | 3, 702, 597 
MUON esses ASS OPS OR NRE Sg ec ye 435, 468 | 664, 397 
pDeianalto eres wae © Un ant eee Ses ed 5 ee ee 858, 024 799, 532 
SGIBCOS| OMEN GX GLO) =e Ses ee SR en | 734, 836 799, 496 
NG Sel ORE aN oe ee ae as yo ae 1, 444,327 | =1, 064, 121 


(Revista del Comercio, Asuncion, March 16, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


PATAGONIAN COASTWISE SERVICE.—The Ministry of Marine has 
decided to assign two naval transports to regular cargo service between 
Bahia Blanca and the ports of the Patagonian coast. Several smaller 
vessels suitable for navigation in the extreme south of the Atlantic 
will provide a similar service between Ushuaia, Rio Gallegos, and San 
Julian. According to the Argentine press, this decision is one calcu- 
lated to encourage enterprise and to foster production in the southern 
territories. Eventually it is hoped that trade will be stimulated to 
the point where it will be worth while for private enterprise to provide 
necessary transportation facilities, which under present circumstances 
can not be operated at a profit. (The Review of the River Plate, Buenos 
Aires, August 2, 1929.) 

Port works at BautA Bianca.—During a conference that took 
place recently between the Director of Navigation and Ports and 
Engineer Flores, director of works of the commercial port of Bahia 
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Blanca, it was agreed that the sum of 400,000 pesos will be spent 
during the remainder of the year on different works at that port. 
It proposed to build a warehouse for general merchandise and national 
produce with a capacity for 3,000 tons; to widen the yards alongside 
the wharves so as to permit of the loading and discharging of goods 
and produce direct from the ships to trucks or carts by means of 
motor cranes; and to dredge the port to a depth of 20 feet, employing 
the silt to fill in adjacent grounds. It is also proposed to give a total 
width of 35 meters to the street connecting the port with the city, 
paving 714 meters on either side and leaving a space of 20 meters in 
the middle of the street for gardens. (The South American Journal, 
August 31, 1929.) 
BRAZIL 


Rio DE JANEIRO-SAO PAULO AIR SERVICE.— The Empreza de Trans- 
portes Aereos (“ETA”) began air-mail and express service between 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo on July 28. Two flights are made every 
week in each direction. About the end of the year passenger service 
willbe inaugurated. (The Brazilian American, Rio de Janeiro, August 
3, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


ARMENIA-IBAGUE HIGHWAY TO BE WIDENED.—Motor-car traffic on 
the highway between Armenia and Ibague is again open, although it is 
possible that temporary interference with traffic will be experienced 
throughout the rainy season. The need for the motor road was so 
acute that construction was of necessity hurried, and, considering the 
nature of the road—in some places it is virtually chiseled out of the 
side of the mountains—landslides from time to time will naturally 
occur. However, the landslides have only interfered with motor 
traffic between San Miguel and Ibague, a distance of about 15 miles, 
which can be traversed on mule back, if necessary, as was the custom 
heretofore. Even under these conditions, the trip from Buenaventura 
to Bogota is not more than four days, as compared with a minimum 
of nine days by river boat and train from Barranquilla. In view of 
the importance of the Armenia-Ibague highway, the Government has 
decided to widen the road and pave it with permanent materials. It 
is planned to undertake the work next year. (The South American 
Journal, August 17, 1929. See Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
October, 1928, and February, 1929.) 

AIRLINE EXTENSION.—On August 21 the Cosada Co. opened air- 
mail and passenger service between Bucaramanga and Barrancaber- 
meja. (EI Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, August 23, 1929.) 

MaqpaLEena RIVER NAVIGATION WITHOUT TRANSSHIPMENT.—The 
Compania de Navegacion sin Transbordos was recently established in 
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Bogota. The object of this company is to provide continuous river 
service without transshipment between the upper and lower Mag- 
dalena River. The company has acquired for the transportation of 
passengers and cargo 4 powerful tugs and 20 barges, which will be 
placed in operation about the end of this year. The necessary steps 
have already been taken for the construction of powerful hydroelectric 
installations to facilitate the passage of the rapids at Honda. The 
tugs that the company will use in this service will be provided with 
Diesel engines and every modern improvement that technical experts 
deem necessary in navigating the Magdalena. They will be of mini- 
mum draft so as to permit their operation during the entire year, 
even in the dry season when the river is at low tide. The establish- 
ment of this service will be of inestimable value not only to the com- 
merce of Bogota but to the various Departments, as it will eliminate 
the customary transshipment around the rapids at Honda and the 
damage to and deterioration of cargo incident to such delays. 

The capital of the company is said to be 1,500,000 pesos, divided 
into 15,000 shares of 100 pesos each. (Revista del Banco de la 
Republica, Bogota, June, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


AIR MAIL BETWEEN GUATEMALA AND Costa Rica.—On September 
15 air mail service was inaugurated between Guatemala and Costa 
Rica. As September 15 is the Independence Day of the Central 
American Republics, the ceremonies incident to the opening of this 
air route provided an appropriate way in which to celebrate the 
patriotic holiday. (Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, August 29, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


Quiro-GUAYAQUIL AIR SERVICE.—On August 22 the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways began the operation of air mail and passenger service 
between the cities of Guayaquil and Quito. 


HAITI 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ROAD FROM Port av PRINCE TO CaYES.— 
Work has been started on the realignment and the reconstruction of 
the main road from Port au Prince to Cayes in the section between. 
Grossior and Petite Saline. This stretch of road contains innumerable 
sharp and dangerous curves and is difficult to drain and maintain. 
The present road is 16 kilometers long, whereas the new road between 
the same two points will be approximately 10 kilometers in length. 
The new road will have a traveled way 9 meters wide, consisting of 6 
meters of width for automobile and 1144 meters on each side for animal 
traffic. The surface will be traffic bound gravel. The completion of 
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this work will add greatly to the speed, safety, and comfort of travel 
between Port au Prince and the cities of the south, both for motor 
and animal traffic. (Bulletin of Office of Financial Adviser-General 
Receiver, Port au Prince, July, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


SIMPLIFICATION OF REGULATIONS FOR TOURIST TRAFFIC BETWEEN 
tHE Unirep States AND Mexico.—Interest has been aroused on 
the part of Mexican municipal and governmental officials in the 
beneficial results coming from tourist traffic, as was evidenced by 
the convention recently held in Monterrey resulting in the organiza- 
tion of the Asociacién Mexico-Americana Pro-Turismo Automovilistica. 
The meeting was attended by representatives of the Mexican Federal 
Government and cities of the States of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and 
Tamaulipas, as well as by representatives from some of the Texas 
cities. : 

At this convention regulations sanctioned by Federal authorities 
tending to make entry of tourists into Mexico free from unnecessary 
restriction were adopted. It is stated that medical examination 
will be dispensed with, except in cases where tourists come from a 
region where an epidemic disease is prevalent, and a simple car 
bond issued at a small cost will be required in heu of a deposit guar- 
anteeing payment of duties and consular fees on automobiles. 

Upon presentation of the car bond and a tourist card issued by 
the Laredo Chamber of Commerce, that body having been authorized 
to issue such identifications, the tourist may enter Mexico. IH, 
however, the tourist is to be in Mexico for a period longer than 10 
days, a regular tourist card must be obtained from the Mexican 
consul and three personal photographs must be furnished. In the 
event that an automobile is taken into Mexico by such a tourist, the 
same must be bonded through a customs broker. 

Monterrey, being only 150 miles from Nuevo Laredo on the 
United States border, and connected with that city by a section of 
the Pan American Highway, is the principal Mexican city to benefit 
from the influx of tourists. Approximately 100 cars from the United 
States are said to visit that city daily. Daily bus service is now 
available over this road also. Tampico and Victoria are other cities 
which are expected to attract large numbers of travelers as soon as 
the highway facilities have been further improved. (Mr. George 
Wythe, American commercial attaché, Mexico City, quoted in The 
United States Daily, September 13, 1929; El Economista, Mexico 
City, August 16, 1929.) 

AIR MAIL SERVICE WITH THE UNITED Sratres.—Air mail service 
between Brownsville, Tex., and Mexico City is now daily instead of 
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triweekly. (Announcement of the United States Post Office, September 
25, 1929.) 

AIR ROUTE BETWEEN JUAREZ AND GUADALAJARA.—La Compania 
de Transportes Aéreos has recently obtained authorization to establish 
an air route between Juarez, Chihuahua, Parral, Torreon, Durango, 
Tepic, and Guadalajara, cooperating with those which provide serv- 
ices from Laredo and the western part of the country. The planes 
will carry both passengers and mail, and the company holding the 
concession is arranging that the service be inaugurated as quickly 
as possible. (Hl Economista, Mexico City, August 16, 1929.) 

AERIAL ROUTES IN Mexico.—The Postal Bureau has recently com- 
pleted a Postal Air Map of the Republic, in which are outlined the 
official and private air routes now in operation and those soon to 
be inaugurated. 

The following information is indicated on the above-mentioned 
map: The official route extends between Mexico City and Nuevo 
Laredo; privately owned lines operate between Mazatlan and Mata- 
moros; Mexico City-Tampico-Matamoros; Tampico-Tuxpan; Vera- 
cruz-Minatitlan-Villahermosa-Ciudad del Carmen-Campeche-Merida; 
Veracruz-San Jeronimo-Arriaga-Tapachula. The routes which will 
shortly be established are: Ensenada-Santa Rosalia-La Paz-Culiacan- 
Tepic-Irapuato-Mexico City; Mexicali-Nogales-Mexico City; Ciudad 
Juarez-Mexico City; Mexico City-Oaxaca-Suchiate; Mexico City- 
Acapulco; San Luis Potosi-Matamoros; San Luis Potosi-Piedras 
Negras and San Luis Potosi-Manzanillo. (Hl Economista, Mexico 
City, August 16, 1929.) 

Tuer NationaL TRANSPORTATION CONVENTION.—The National 
Transportation Convention met in Mexico City on August 5, at the 
invitation of the Confederation of the National Chambers of Com- 
merce. Various propositions relating to the reduction of freight 
charges were discussed at the sessions. The convention was attended 
by representatives of various departments of the Government, of the 
States, of the National Railways of Mexico, of the national lines of 
navigation, of almost all of the national chambers of commerce, and 
of various commercial, industrial, mining, and agricultural associa- 
tions of the Republic. (HI Economista, Mexico City, August 16, 
1929.) 

ALBUM IN HONOR OF Capt. Emitio Carranza.—On August 12, Mr. 
Joseph P. Cotton, Acting Secretary of State of the United States, 
transmitted to Don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador of Mexico, a me- 
morial album offered by the War Department in commemoration of 
the good will flight of the late Capt. Emilio Carranza. In a letter 
to the Department of State, the Secretary of War said: 


This intrepid officer, in his brief visit to the United States, won the respect 
and admiration of soldier and civilian alike. Out of the sincere affection in which 
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he was held and the genuine grief aroused in all hearts at the untimely death of 
their brother officer, grew the inspiration for this simple token of the regard in 
which the memory of Captain Carranza is held in the United States. 


(Release of the Department of State, August 12, 1929.) 
PANAMA 


PANAMA-BUENAVENTURA AIR-SERVICE.—The Scapta Airways have 
recently inaugurated a new direct service between Panama and 
Buenaventura. Scapra planes have been operating heretofore on 
the regular run between Cristobal and Barranquilla, connecting at 
the latter point with other services to the interior of Colombia and 
Ecuador. The new service will run direct from Cristobal to the 
Colombian Pacific port, where junction will be made with other 
Pacific services. (Star and Herald, Panama City, August 29, 1929.) 


fe: PARAGUAY 


New AIR SERVICE.—The Compania Aeroposta Argentina recently 
began air mail service between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. The firm 
also contemplates the development of mail and passenger lines within 
Paraguay to link the capital with hitherto remote places such as 
Concepcion, Bella Vista, and the ports of the Chaco. (West Coast 
Leader, Lima, July 30, 1929.) 

CoNSTRUCTION OF ARTERIAL HIGHWAY.—Dr. Enrique Bordenave, 
chief of the Paraguayan delegation to the Bolivia-Paraguay Commis- 
sion in Washington, signed a contract with a United States firm for 
the immediate construction of an extensive highway in Paraguay, 
the cost of which will be 300,000,000 Paraguayan pesos. (HI Diario, 
Asuncion, August 9, 1929.) 


PERU 


CREATION OF OFFICIAL AIRPORTS IN PEru.—By Executive decree 
No. 29, amending No. 14 of April 22, 1929, Puerto Pizarro and 
Tacna were designated as the official airports of the north and of 
the south of Peru, respectively. The decree requires that every air- 
plane, commercial or civil, that enters or leaves the national territory, 
by way of the north or the south of the Republic, shall land at the 
indicated ports and submit to the customs and sanitary inspections 
prescribed by Law No. 6511. The decree further requires that all 
air navigation companies comply strictly with the commercial and 
civil aviation regulations of the Republic. (Boletin de la Superin- 
tendencia General de Aduanas, Lima, July, 1929. Communication of 
Inspector General of Aeronautics, September 10, 1929.) 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF PERU AND ALL 
America Casues (Inc.)—On May 29, 1929, the final draft of an 
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agreement between the Government of Peru and the All America 
Cables (Inc.) was signed by the Director General of Finance of Peru 
and Charles H. Russell, acting for All America Cables (Inc.). All 
special powers and prerogatives granted All America Cables (Inc.) 
under this agreement, including the establishment and operation of 
new stations, systems, and connections, as well as the enjoyment by 
the Government of the rebates therein specified, shall be in force for 
a period of 25 years. (The West Coast Leader, Lima, July 23, 1929.) 
SEARCHLIGHTS ON Las PauMas Lanpine Firtp.—A modern system 
of illumination has been installed in the landing field of Las Palmas. 
In order to avoid a possible night collision of the planes with the 
hangars, five Westinghouse searchlights have been placed in front of 
the hangars in such a manner as not to affect the sight of the pilot. 
Bulbs of 32 volts and of 1,500 watts are used in the searchlights, sup- 
plying 300,000 candlepower. (EI Tiempo, Lima, July 23, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


MontevipEo-Cotonta HiagHway.—On May 22 last the Highway 
Bureau signed a contract with the Empresa Costemalle, 5S. A., for 
the construction of a highway between Montevideo and Colonia, 
which was later approved by the National Administrative Council. 
The road, which will be 151 kilometers long, is to be completed 30 
months after work is started. The amount involved in the contract 
is 4,493,936.93 pesos. (Revista de Ingenieria, Montevideo, July, 1929.) 


WORKS 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 





IRRIGATION WORK AND COLONIZATION.—See page 1169. 


HONDURAS 


NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK IN CrerBa.—The municipality of Ceiba 
has contracted a loan with a local branch bank in the amount of 
$75,000 to provide funds for the construction of a new city hall and 
a girls’ school and for street improvement. The loan will be amor- 
tized in 10 years by semiannual payments of $3,750 plus interest at 
the rate of 10 per cent per annum. It is guaranteed by certain 
municipal tax revenues. 
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The city hall is to be built of reinforced concrete and will be two 
stories high. The girls’ school is also to be of reinforced concrete, 
one story high, accommodating 300 students. Both buildings will 
be completed within a few months. No decision has yet been reached 
regarding the street improvements to be undertaken, but it is said 
that the first work will be the surfacing of the principal street in the 
business district with concrete or macadam for a distance of from 
1% to 2 kilometers. (Report from American Consul Nelson R. Park, 
Ceiba, August 6, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


Lagpor coneress.—The Fifth Federal Labor Congress assembled 
in San Salvador on August 8 and was attended by 70 delegates from 
the various labor organizations of the Republic. Among the activi- 
ties of the congress was the nomination of the new Federal executive 
council (Consejo federal directivo), which will function from 1929 to 
1934. The council is composed of the following: Secretary general, 
Serafin Y. Martinez; secretary of the interior, Eduardo Amaya; 
secretary of foreign relations, H. Cipriano Recinos; secretary of culture 
and propaganda, Antonio Garay; recording secretary, Baudilio 
Pineda; and secretary of finance, Aquilino Martinez. (Diario del 
Salvador, San Salvador, August 15, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


HOUSES FOR WORKERS IN CARACAS SUBURB.—On July 24 the Labor 
Bank gave to the comptroller of the municipality of Caracas a group 
of houses in the new suburb of San Agustin del Sur, to be occupied 
by the working classes. The new district will not only provide com- 
fortable homes for workers, but will also contribute to the beauty of 
the capital. (HI Uniwersal, Caracas, July 25, 1929.) 










A POPULATION. 82 
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ARGENTINA 


IMMIGRATION IN 1928.—During 1928 the population of Argentina 
was increased by 87,020 persons through immigration. The gain, in 
relation to the population of the country, was 8 to the thousand. Of 
the total, the city of Buenos Aires received 27,803 foreigners, or 32 
per cent, and the Province of Buenos Aires 26,985, or 31 per cent. 
The city and Province of Buenos Aires thus absorbed 54,788 immi- 
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erants, or 63 per cent of all who entered the country. A comparison 
of the immigration tables and the population of the Republic shows 
that the gain by immigration was 12.8 to the thousand in the city of 
Buenos Aires, 9.08 in the Province of Buenos Aires, 7.05 in the Prov- 
ince of Santa Fe, 7.12 in the Province of Cordoba, and 11.4 in the 
Province of Mendoza. In the other Provinces the increase in popu- 
lation by this agency is insignificant. These figures show that the 
immigrants either remain in the city of Buenos Aires or go to the 
more thickly populated Provinces. It is felt by some Argentines 
that a better distribution should be made to favor the harmonious 
development of the country. (La Prensa, New York, July 16, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


IRRIGATION WORK AND COLONIZATION.—Under a policy instituted 
by the present administration, a considerable start has been made in 
the irrigation of tracts of arid and, therefore, hitherto totally unpro- 
ductive lands. One portion of the lands so irrigated was public land, 
and another, land obtained by the Government from private owners, 
the general arrangement being that whenever private lands were to 
be irrigated by governmental irrigation works the private owners 
ceded title to 50 per cent of their holdings to the Government in 
return for the benefits resulting to them from the irrigation so 
initiated. 

Approximately $700,006 has co far been expended by the Govern- 
ment upon these irrigation projects. Three thousand acres of land 
are actually under irrigation. The completion of the various projects 
already commenced would call for the expenditure of an additional 
$1,000,000. Should these projects already commenced be completed, 
approximately 77,000 acres of land would benefit from irrigation. 

In close connection with the general plan of irrigation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has commenced a colonization scheme. There 
are now within the Republic 12 agricultural colonies under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. Many of these colonies 
have been located on irrigated land, although some of them have been 
located on public lands already in possession of the Government, 
which are naturally well watered. In these agricultural colonies 
about 500 families have been located, each family being assigned a 
parcel of 20 acres. 

The colonization units are widely scattered over the Republic, but 
most of them are found in the west. As now provided, the head of 
each family, should he reside continuously upon, and cultivate in 
accordance with the regulations in force, the 20-acre tract entrusted 
to him, will receive, with certain restrictions as to further conveyance, 
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the title to such tract. (From The Report of the Dominican Economie 
Commission, 1929.) 


PERU 


AUSTRIAN AND POLISH COLONIZATION.—A syndicate with a capital 
of $1,000,000 has been formed in Vienna to carry out the colonization 
agreement recently negotiated by the Austrian Minister of Education 
with representatives of the Peruvian Government. In virtue of this 
arrangement, Peru will grant to the syndicate 2,500,000 acres of land, 
and the syndicate undertakes to settle 3,000 Austrian families on it. 
All of the colonists must be farmers or stock raisers. 

Each family will receive 82 acres. The syndicate will furnish trans- 
portation to Peru, but the money advanced for this purpose must be 
paid back at the earliest opportunity. The same arrangement applies 
to buildings and equipment acquired at the syndicate’s expense. 
When the settler has reimbursed his backers the land and improve- 
ments become his in title. 

Tt is said that the land selected is fertile and adapted to the culti- 
vation of wheat, coffee, cotton, and other crops. The immigrants are 
free to raise such crops as they desire. 

It is also reported that Peru has reached a similar colonization 
agreement with Poland. Peru would grant free land to several 
thousand Polish farm workers who would be settled in the country 
through the agency of a $1,500,000 syndicate composed of Poles and 
Americans. Money advanced to the immigrants would be refunded 
with a small interest. (La Prensa, New York, aie: 9, 1929; 
Herald Tribune, New York, Sepreniber 1G WAS): 
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ARGENTINA 


THE BANKING SITUATION.—According to a report published by the 
Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, the reaction which in 1926 
followed the business recession of postwar years was very marked 
during the year 1928. Commercial transactions increased in volume 
and the development of agriculture and other industries was intensi- 
fied. During 1928 the number of hectares under cultivation was 
increased by 940,000, an interesting fact since the amount of cultivated 
land in Argentina had remained almost stationary since 1914. 
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The importation of gold which started in 1927 continued during the 
first seven months of 1928, reaching a total of 99,437,000 pesos gold. 
With these additions the visible amount of cash in the Caja de 
Conversion reached 656,272,000 pesos gold, the highest figure up to 
that time. Afterwards, certain internal and external conditions pro- 
duced a drop in the exchange which favored the exportation of gold. 
Up to December 31, 1928, gold exports amounted to 13,179,500 pesos 
gold. At this time there were 489,657,137.99 pesos gold in the Caja 
de Conversion and the amount of paper money in circulation amounted 
to 1,405,875,362.37 paper pesos. 

A group of Argentine bankers, in accordance with an Executive 
decree of December 28, 1928, guaranteed a credit of 50,000 pesos in 
legal currency which the Banco de la Nacién Argentina placed at the 
disposal of a group of Spanish bankers representing the principal 
banks of the Peninsula. This loan will be used exclusively for the 
purchase of Argentine farm and cattle products during the year 1929. 

The mortgage section of the Banco de la Provincia de Buenos 
Aires up to December 31, 1928, made 6,233 loans to the amount of 
141,229,089.50 pesos, compared with 5,244 loans amounting to 
19,856,862.50 pesos in 1927. 

According to their reports of June 30, 1929, the condition of 26 
national and foreign banks was as follows: 

Current accounts, time deposits, and saving accounts, 1,442,984 
pesos gold and 4,069,414,845 pesos paper; discounts and advances, 
1,739,640 pesos gold and 3,275,056,996 pesos paper; funds in the 
country, 90,866,084 pesos gold and 702,183,525 pesos paper; and 
paid-up capital of national banks and of branches of foreign banks, 
40,668,190 pesos gold and 398,945,294 pesos paper. (Monitor de 
Sociedades Anénimas, Buenos Aires, July, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE.—According to a report published by the 
Revista del Banco de la Republica, the national revenue collected dur- 
ing the first semester of the year 1929 amounted to 36,600,000 pesos, 
which represents an increase of more than 5,000,000 pesos over 
collections for the similar period in 1928 and an increase of 2,600,000 
pesos over the sum estimated by the present budget. 

DEPARTMENT OF ANTIOQUIA FINANCES.—The public credit of the 
Department of Antioquia is very satisfactory judging by the frequent 
loans offered, the facility with which this Department transacted 
previous negotiations and the ready acceptance which its securities 
command in the market. The debt of the Department is divided 
into ordinary and special. The ordinary debt amounts to 14,353,580 
pesos, of which the sum of 12,142,000 pesos represents the foreign 
debt and 2,211,580 the consolidated internal debt. The special 
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Antioquia Railroad debt amounts to 23,116,920 pesos, of which 
18,777,000 pesos represent the foreign debt and 4,339,920 the con- 
solidated internal debt. The revenue of the Department for the 
fiscal year 1929-30 is calculated at 10,152,198 pesos. The revenue 
derived from the railroad, landing certificates, and loans was not 
taken into consideration in making this estimate. If we add the 
revenue to be derived from the railroad, estimated at 4,250,000 pesos, 
the total revenue for the above-mentioned fiscal year will amount to 
14,402,195 pesos. 

There are 12 national and foreign banking establishments in 
Antioquia and the Bank of the Republic has established a branch at 
Medellin which has greatly facilitated financial operations in the 
Department. (Revista del Banco de la Republica, Bogota, July, 1929.) 

Loans.—Foreign loans floated up to June 30, 1929, amounted to 
248 075,797.74 pesos, as follows: National, 94,948,582.74 pesos; 
departmental, 69,914,250 pesos; municipal, 26,221,725 pesos; and 
banks, 56,991,240 pesos. The amount of bonds outstanding on the 
date mentioned was 223,029,746.65 pesos. (Revista del Banco de la 
Republica, Bogota, July, 1929.) 

FINANCIAL MISSION ENDS WworK.—The mission composed of 
American financial experts, engaged by the Ministry of Finance 
several months ago to make a study of Colombia’s financial problems 
and to offer advice regarding their solution, ended its work on August 
23, 1929. 

The experts recommended the organization of a Bureau of the 
Budget, a reorganization of the revenues and expenditures of the 
National Government, the Departments, and the municipalities, 
the regulation of taxes on donations and inheritances, and State 
pensions. (1 Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, August 24, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 
BANKING LAW CHANGES.—see page 1148. 
GUATEMALA 


FINANCIAL EXPERT ENGAGED.—The Guatemalan Government has 
engaged the services of the eminent Costa Rican economist, Don 
Tomas Soley Guell, to make a careful study of Guatemalan financial 
problems and to offer suggestions for their solution. (Communica- 
tion from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala, August 12, 
1929.) 

HAITI 


FINANCIAL SITUATION.—The gross public debt of Haiti totaled 
88,757,000 gourdes on July 31, 1929, as compared with 94,860,000 
gourdes on July 31, 1928, and 100,107,000 gourdes on the same date 
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in 1927. Assets totaled 33,968,000 gourdes, as compared with 
34,178,000 gourdes at the close of July, 1928, and 27,047,000 gourdes 
on July 31, 1927. New York funds exclusive of securities were 
32,000 gourdes less than on the same date in 1928. Similar funds 
in Haiti were 2,779,000 gourdes less than on July 31, 1928. How- 
ever, total treasury surplus in New York invested in securities of the 
Republic of Haiti amounted to 5,443,000 gourdes, as against 3,989,000 
gourdes at the close of July, 1928, an increase of 1,454,000 gourdes. 
Similar investments in Haiti totaled 2,883,000 gourdes, as against 
2,497,000 gourdes on July 31, 1928, an increase of 386,000 gourdes. 
Bonds held in New York bear 6 per cent interest, while those held in 
Haiti bear 5.40 per cent. (Monthly Bulletin, published by the Office 
of the Financial Advisor-General Receiver, July, 1929.) 
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NEW TYPE OF VOCATIONAL ScHOooL.—The National Council of Edu- 
cation has approved a plan authorizing, as an experiment, the estab- 
lishment of a new type of vocational school. The pupils will be taught 
manual training, agriculture, elements of commercial practice, and 
domestic work, as seems most in accordance with their inclinations 
and aptitude. At the same time they will study reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and be given lessons in nature study, ethics, and hygiene. 
(El Monitor de la Educacién Comin, Buenos Aires, May 31, 1929.) 

INSTITUTE oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy.—Another new educa- 
tional institution recently created by the National Council of Education 
is the Institute of Experimental Psychology, whose duty it will be to 
give a psychological and physical examination to the pupils of the 
primary schools of Buenos Aires and to instruct the teachers of the 
capital, the Provinces, and Territories in the principles of physiology 
and psychology necessary for understanding the pupils under their 
eare. Asa practical application of its work, the institute will organize 
classes in the common schools—that is, the homogeneous grouping, 
on the one hand, of children of normal peveboloe ry and, on the other, 
of those roimeded in their classes. Furthermore, the institute will 
organize courses, issue publications on its investigations and experi- 
ments, and establish a library. (HIT Monitor de la Educacién Comin, 
Buenos Aires, July, 1929.) 
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TALKS ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE.—A series of talks delivered by 
prominent professional women is being offered at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Buenos Aires. It is hoped that these talks 
will be well attended by the youne women who are interested in choos- 
ing a profession. 

INSTITUTE FOR STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION. The Dr. Juan 
Bialet Massé Institute was recently opened in the National Univer- 
sity of Cordoba, in memory of the founder of the course in labor 
legislation. This institute was made possible by a gift from Prof. 
Dardo A. Rietti, who presented his personal museum to the univer- 
sity, for the direct purpose of stimulating the study of industrial 
legislation. 

BOLIVIA 


NATIONAL THEATER—The ‘‘Tiahuanacu”’ Dramatic Company 
has recently been organized in La Paz with a view to making known 
the creole and indigenous drama and folklore of Bolivia throughout 
the principal capitals of the continent. The work of the company is 
divided into the following four sections: Drama, in charge of Wenceslao 
Monroy; the dance, in charge of Miss Maruja Ascarrunz; creole 
orchestra, in charge of Fausto Pefialoza; and nonspeaking parts. 
It is hoped that the theater will stimulate the writing of native drama. 
Among the dramatists whose plays will be produced are Antonio 
D. Villamil, Enrique Baldivieso, Ad’n Sardén, Alberto Saavedra 
Pérez, and Z. Monje Ortiz. (HI Diario, La Paz, July 23, 1929.) 

Girt oF CotumBus FiLM.—The Bolivian press states that the Yale 
University Press Film Service has presented to the Government of 
Bolivia a copy of its film ‘“‘Columbus,”’ taken under the direction of a 
faculty committee of that university. This motion picture, in four 
parts, describes in a picturesque and historically accurate manner the 
discovery of America and some of the events immediately following it. 
After this film has been shown in the schools of La Paz, 1t will be sent 
on a tour of other Bolivian cities. (HI Diario, La Paz, August 3, 
1929.) 

BRAZIL 


FourtH Pan American Concress or ArcuiTects.—The Fourth 
Pan American Congress of Architects and the Fourth Pan American 
Architectural Exhibition will be held at Rio de Janeiro from June 
19 to 31, 1930. The members of the executive committee for the 
Congress of Architects are as follows: 

President—Nestor de Figueiredo. 

First vice president.—Christiano das Neves. 

Second vice president.—Cipriano de Lemos. 

General secretary.—A. Morales de los Rios, jr. 
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Assistant secretaries.—Paulo Candiota, Roberto Magno de Carvalho, Raphael 
Galvao, and Ernesto Eugenio Xavier do Prado. 

Treasurer —Angelo Bruhns. 

Legal advisor.—Raul Cerqueira. 

The committee for the Pan American Architectural Exhibition is 
composed of: 

President.—Archimedes Memoria. 


Secretaries—A. Morales de los Rios, jr., Paulo Pires, Christiano das Neves, 
José de Amaral Niedermeyer, Antonio Furtado Cavaleanti, and G. 8. San Juan. 


(Communication from the executive committee.) 
COSTA RICA 


SreventH Pan AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC Concress.—The organization 
committee of the Seventh Pan American Scientific Congress, which 
will be held at San Jose about December, 1931, has decided upon 
the formation of the following sections: Biology, medicine and sanita- 
tion, law, physics and mathematics, engineering, agriculture, industrial 
chemistry, anthropology and history, education, social science, and 
economics. (Official announcement of the committee.) 


GUATEMALA 


Hicuer Normau Scuoou.—An Executive decree of July 15, pro- 
vided for the organization of the Higher Normal School of Guatemala 
City. The students, who will be admitted upon presenting a normal- 
school diploma, will follow a 2-year course including scientific and 
educational subjects, obtaining upon graduation an advanced diploma. 
Graduates of the Higher Normal School will be given special con- 
sideration for positions in the secondary schools and the normal 
schools offering the complete course. (1 Guatemalteco, Guatemala, 
August 10, 1929, p. 89.) 


HONDURAS 


HoNDURAN COMPOSERS WIN RECOGNITION IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
The composers of Honduras are becoming well known in the United 
States as their numbers are being played by the large Army and Navy 
Bands. Ignacio Galeano, of Amapala, has composed a new march 
entitled ‘‘Unién Panamericana.” This new composition was played 
at the concert given on September 17 last, at the Pan American 
Union Building, and was enthusiastically applauded. Captain 
Branson, leader of the United States Marine Band, stated that in 
his opinion it is one of the most attractive marches that has appeared 
in the last 20 years. 

M. de Adalid y Gamero, who was for some years in New York, 
has returned to Tegucigalpa, where he is now organizing a large 
governmental band. Professor Adalid’s orchestral compositions were 
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played on a number of occasions by the United Service Orchestra, as 
well as by the United States Army Band. 


PARAGUAY 


UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS.—According to recent decrees, Dr. 
Luis Migone has been appointed dean of the College of Medicine and 
Sefior Juan B. Nacimiento dean of the College of Physical and Mathe- 
matical Science of the National University of Paraguay, located in 
Asuncion. . 

ScHoot notes.—According to statistics published by the School 
Bureau of Paraguay, in the year 1928 there were 96,486 pupils regis- 
tered in the 714 Government primary schools, and 5,021 in the 45 
private schools, the teachers in the former schools numbering 2,159 
and in the latter 162. There were seven normal schools, with a total 
registration of 651. Vocational schools, almost all for girls, num- 
bered 20, with 579 students. 

Popular education committees to the number of 484 cooperated 
actively with the schools. These organizations of parents serve as a 
link between the school and society; they help the school to obtain 
support for further development; they provide poor children with 
clothing, school supplies and material for manual training; they 
hold in the schools frequent meetings of parents, other residents, 
and graduates of the respective schools in order to strengthen the 
feeling of community responsibility for education. (Memoria de la 
Direcion General de Escuelas, Asuncion, 1929.) 


PERU 


ACADEMIC INTERCHANGE.—Pursuant to the agreement made be- 
tween the University of San Marcos and the Sorbonne regarding 
academic interchange for the purpose of promoting the rapproche- 
ment of Peru and France, Dr. Henri Laugier, a distinguished official 
of the Sorbonne and author of various scientific works, recently gave 
a series of lectures at the former University. (La Prensa, Lima, 
August 16, 1929.) 

THE NEW EDUCATION.—The schools in Mollendo are making inter- 
esting experiments in active education, using the project method 
which permits the class to work freely as a group, guided by their 
keen interest in solving some problem presented to them or in exe- 
cuting some task which all or most of the group desires to perform. 
Senior R. Rivera Caceres, school inspector in Mollendo, describes in a 
vivid and delightful manner some activities of this nature in his 
articles entitled A Circus in the School and The Heart. 

ERECTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—In accordance with a decree of 
July 31, the $6,000,000 to be paid Peru by Chile in compliance with 
the Tacna-Arica treaty will be used for the capital of a national 
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savings bank, 50 per cent of whose profits are to be devoted to the 
erection of school buildings. (La Prensa, Lima, August 14, 1929.) 
REOPENING OF UNIVERSITY COURSE.—In accordance with a Govern- 
ment decree the University of Cuzco reopened its courses in letters 
and science last April. 
URUGUAY 


CONGRESS ORGANIZATION CHAIRMAN APPOINTED.—Senor Don Fran- 
cisco Ghigliani, editor in chief of El Ideal, of Montevideo, has been 
appointed chairman of the organizing committee of the Second Pan 
American Congress of Journalists to be held in the Uruguayan capi- 
tal during December, 1930. 





-< 
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BRAZIL 


Latin AmpRIcAN DentTAL Conaress.—The Third Latin American 
Dental Congress was held at Rio de Janeiro from July 14 to 21. It 
was attended by delegates from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela. (Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
July 12-22, 1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


SOCIAL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS OF Bocota.—An interesting glimpse 
into the character of work being done by the principal social welfare 
institutions of Bogota is given by the Boletin de Estadistica Municipal 
(Bogota) of May 31, 1929, in reviewing their activities during the 
year 1928. Through the hospitals, orphanages, clinics, asylums for 
the indigent and insane, homes for the aged, nurseries, and several 
other institutions, the work covers a wide field and reaches a large 
number of persons. <A total of 14,969 patients received care during 
the year in the four most important hospitals; 1,517 unfortunate 
children were given a home in the orphanage; the insane asylum in 
its sections for men and women cared for 1,584; the poorhouse, 1,204; 
the home for the aged, 261; the home for foundlings, 337; the special 
home for girls, 176; and the children’s dormitory, 264. The legal 
medical office, the fumigation service, the milk stations, the vacci- 
nation office, the municipal pharmacy, the clinic for venereal diseases, 
and the Red Cross also made important contributions to the welfare 
of the people of Bogota during the year. The municipal pharmacy 
reported having filled 5,268 prescriptions, and the vaccination office 
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stated it had vaccinated 68,169 persons, including 17,994 children 
under 12 years of age. The clinic for venereal diseases treated 3,226 
persons. The Red Cross maintains four nurseries, three clinics, and 
a home for children. Through these institutions there were made 
1,823 visits, 19,138 injections, and 417 laboratory examinations, 
while 8,875 baths, 206,669 feedings to infants, and 12,769 prescrip- 
tions were given. Through its clinics 7,260 persons were vaccinated. 
The number of children cared for in the Red Cross home was also 
very large. 
COSTA RICA 


DENTAL PROPHYLAXIS.—A bureau of dental prophylaxis has been 
established in Costa Rica to form an efficient organization through 
which a more intensive campaign for the improvement of dental 
hygiene in the Republic may be carried on. Special commissions 
have been sent on tours. of the various cities and towns to make 
examinations and give free treatment to the poor and measures taken 
to intensify the educational phase of the campaign now in progress. 
(Communication from the Pan American Sanitary Bureau.) 


CUBA 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST PARASITICAL DISEASH.—A campaign against 
intestinal diseases caused by parasites is being enthusiastically waged 
in Cuba at the present time. Various sections of the Republic have 
already been visited by an official mission headed by Dr. Francisco 
Marfa Fernandez, Secretary of Public Health and Social Welfare, in 
an endeavor to awaken the interest of physicians and medical authori- 
ties in the necessity for taking active measures to combat such 
diseases, and plans completed for the establishment of a central 
office in the Finlay Institute. This office, together with the National 
Laboratory, will then direct the campaign, compiling statistics and 
deciding all purely scientific questions brought before the commission. 
Work in the Province of Habana will be carried on through the 
laboratory and dispensary of the institute. Very promising reports 
have been received regarding the launching of the campaign, and it 
is hoped that it augurs well for the success of the work as the cam- 
paign progresses, foreshadowing an achievement of real national 
importance. It is understood that a special laboratory and dis- 
pensary have been arranged in the Santa Isabel Hospital of Matanzas; 
two laboratories, each with a completely equipped dispensary, are 
being made ready in Santa Clara and a laboratory is being set up 
in Camaguey. A prominent physician of Ciego de Avila has put 
his private laboratory at the disposal of the medical authorities of 
that city and the laboratories of the hospital of Santiago and other 
necessary space will be made available for work there. The railways 
of Cuba made an important contribution by furnishing free trans- 
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portation to the members of the campaign commission while on their 
preliminary tour of the Republic. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
August 26, 1929.) 

Tue Frnuay Nursery.—An important contribution to the further- 
ance of child welfare in Habana is being made by the Finlay Nursery. 
The idea itself was conceived about 15 years ago by a group of em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Public Health and Social Welfare who, in a 
desire to help the orphan children of Habana, gave of their modest 
means for the realization of the project. At the suggestion of Dr. 
Enrique Nufiez, who was at that time head of the bureau, it was 
decided to found a nursery, and a short while later the institute, 
named in honor of the eminent Cuban physician, Dr. Carlos J. 
Finlay, opened its doors to the children of Habana. Only children 
from 6 months to 6 years were admitted, and, as the resources of the 
institution were as yet very small, the number to be cared for had to 
be limited to 25. 

During the 5-year period from 1914 to 1919 the nursery was sup- 
ported exclusively by gifts from the employees of the Public Health 
and Social Welfare Bureau. In view, however, of the many requests 
for admittance which were presented daily to the nursery, it was 
early seen that other sources of income must be found. It was 
decided to extend the number of children under its care to 80, and 
a monthly allowance was secured from the Government. 

The purchase of a building followed, but even these new quarters 
were soon inadequate for the rapidly expanding work of the insti- 
tution, and they were thereupon enlarged by the addition of another 
floor. The additional space provided room for a fine laboratory, 
a treatment room, and a solarium. ‘This last, perhaps the first to be 
established in Habana, was set aside for the younger children and 
placed in charge of a graduate nurse who is a specialist in child care. 

Through the assistance of the National Commission for Maternal 
and Child Welfare, the nursery has been able to acquire 200 meters, 
(meter equals 3.28 feet) of land at the rear of the present building 
and there an open-air kindergarten large enough to accommodate 
100 children will be established. 

Adequate instruction of the mother for household tasks and the 
care of her children also forms a large share of the nursery’s labors. 
To this end a series of lectures is being held, given each Monday 
afternoon from 5.30 to 6.30 o’clock. Speakers include physicians, 
nurses, and other child welfare experts. 

Sick children receive free treatment and medicine in the nursery’s 
dispensary and pharmacy, and when the case is more urgent and 
the child can not be cared for satisfactorily in his home the nursery 
sees that he is sent to the hospital. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
August 19, 1929.) 
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ECUADOR 


Tuirp Merpicat Coneress.—Definite plans for the organization 
of the III Ecuadorean Medical Congress were recently made public 
by Dr. Luis F. Cornejo Gémez, president of Guayas University, and 
Dr. Leopoldo Izquieta Pérez. The congress which will be held in 
accordance with a resolution of the II Medical Congress passed in 
1928, will meet in Guayaquil on October 9, 1930, and will be a 
feature of the centenary celebrations of the Republic. (1 Telégrafo, 
Guayaquil, August 7, 1929.) 

VACATION TRIPS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN.—Thanks to contributions 
made by the Red Cross, the sum of 2,000 sucres appropriated by 
the Government for vacation trips was thereby sufficiently increased 
to afford two groups of children from Quito vacations in a lodge at 
Sangolqui, purchased by the Government for that purpose. Repairs 
had been effected, modern conveniences installed, and every effort 
made to provide wholesome surroundings for the children who were 
fortunate enough to be able to enjoy the 27-day vacation there. 
The camp was in charge of a director, a school nurse, two Red Cross 
nurses, and a teacher. (EI Comercio, Quito, July 30, 1929.) 


HAITI 


HEALTH INSURANCE.—Through the cooperation of various phy- 
sicians in Port au Prince, a health insurance society has been organized 
to dispense medical assistance to members upon payment of a nomi- 
nal fee of $2 monthly. For this amount the member is entitled to 
all the medical care he or any other member of his family living 
under the same roof or being supported by him may need. It does 
not, however, include the cost of medicine or transportation of the 
physician should the member live outside the city limits. (Le Moni- 
teur, Port au Prince, August 29, 1929.) 


PANAMA 


Srconp Coneress or Pan American Mepicau AssociaTion.—The 
Second Congress of the Pan American Medical Association will be 
held at Panama from February 27 to March 3, 1930. Concurrent 
with the Congress, there will be an exposition of hospital and public 
health equipment, and biological and pharmaceutical products. 
(Communication from Dr. José Elias Lopez Silveiro, Secretary for 
Instruction, Habana, August 3, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


Work or Rep Cross 1x Montevip£o.—As in other parts of the 
world, the Red Cross through its national organization, the Uru- 
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guayan Red Cross, is carrying on an increasingly efficient and im- 
portant social service work in Uruguay. In general its activities 
may be summed up as first aid, instruction in hygiene and dispensary 
and kindergarten maintenance. The first-aid work requires con- 
tinual practice and preparation of necessary materials. Not the 
least important among this last is the making of layettes and pur- 
chase of cradles and mattresses for the use of mothers who are unable 
to buy them for themselves. Instruction in hygiene is chiefly car- 
ried on by means of posters, lectures, motion pictures, and the effective 
council of the visiting nurse. At the present time a vigorous cam- 
paign is being made against tuberculosis, and in this the dispensary 
and laboratory also play an important réle. In them free medical 
assistance together with necessary medicines are made available to 
all, and special emphasis is placed on child welfare work. Recent 
reports state that the Red Cross is continuing to make strides in the 
development of this latter work and has completed plans for the 
establishment of a home for the care of orphans. (La Mafana, 
Montevideo, August 8, 1929.) 7 

humour AMBULANCES.—By virtue of a recent Executive order, 
airplanes of the army medical corps have been made available to 
the general public for use as ambulances in cases of extreme urgency, 
provided, however, they are not needed by the service. A nominal 
charge of 20 centésimos per kilometer will be made for the service 
in these cases, the distance always being computed as a round trip. 
(La Mafiana, Montevideo, August 11, 1929.) 





CHILE 


New caBinet.—A new cabinet was constituted on August 24, 
1929. The members are Don Enrique Bermtdez, Minister of the 
Interior; Don Manuel Barros Castanén, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Don Rodolfo Jaramillo, Minister of Finance; and Don Emiliano 
Bustos, Minister of Promotion. At the time of their entry into the 
cabinet, Sefiores Barros Castanén and Bermtidez were ambassadors 
to Mexico and Argentina, respectively. Don Rodolfo Jaramillo has 
occupied such posts as director general of the railways, Comptroller 
General, and Director General of Public Works. (New York Times, 
August 26, 1929.) 
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ECUADOR 


1930 A COMMEMORATIVE YEAR.—The year 1830 being of the highest 
historical and patriotic significance to Ecuador, since it witnessed 
the proclamation of the Republic on August 10, the death of the 
national hero, Marshal Antonio José de Sucre on June 4, and of the 
Liberator, Simon Bolivar on December 17, the Government has 
decided to make of the centenary a commemoration of these great 
dates. 

A national pantheon is to be erected as a burial place for Ecuado- 
reans of distinction in the careers of arms, sciences, and letters. 
There, on June 4, solemn homage will be rendered to Marshal Sucre 
by the transfer of his ashes to this mausoleum. The remains of Gen. 
Juan José Flores, founder of the Republic, will also be placed there 
the same day. 

On August 15 the National Congress will meet in solemn session in 
the city of Riobamba in commemoration of the proclamation there of 
the Republic by the first constitutional assembly of the nation. 

The 17th of December will be a day of national mourning in 
observance of the hundredth anniversay of the death of Simon 
Bolivar, the Father of the Country. Amid popular tributes, a monu- 
ment to the Liberator will be unveiled in Quito that day, one at 
Guayaquil commemorating the meeting of General Bolivar and San 
Martin and at Cuenca a statue to Capt. Abd6n Calderon, a hero of 
the Battle of Pichincha. 

The National Academy of History will promote a competition and 
award prizes to works, dealing with the events celebrated. (Registro 
Oficial, Quito, July 29, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


Bontivar MonuMENT AND ANNIVERSARY.—On July 24 the one 
hundred and forty-sixth anniversary of the birth of Venezuela’s illus- 
trious son, Gen. Simén Bolivar, was celebrated. Among the events 
of the day was a radio program in honor of Venezuela and Colombia 
broadcast from the General Electric Co.’s station at Schenectady, 
ING Xe 

The Congress of Venezuela has authorized the Government to 
participate with Peru in the erection of a monument to the Liberator, 
in Rome. (El Universal, Caracas, July 24, 1929; La Gaceta Oficial, 
Caracas, July 23, 1929.) 

MonuMEntT To GirarDoT.—The State of Carabobo recently ordered 
the erection of a monument to a Colombian hero of the War of 
Independence, Col. Atanasio Girardot, who was killed in battle at 
Barbula Hill on September 30, 1813. (HI Nuevo Tiempo, Bogota, 
August 26, 1929.) 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1929 








Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1929 
Review of the commerce and industries for the quarter ended | July 12 | George S. Messersmith, consul 
June 30, 1929. general at Buenos Aires. 
The mineral production of Argentina for the years 1927 and 1928_| Aug. 7 Do. 
BOLIVIA 
Commerce and industries of Bolivia for quarter ended June 30, | July 19 | Edward G. Trueblood, vice 
1929, consul at La Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Review of commerce and industries of Brazil for quarter ended | July 15 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
June 30, 1929. eral at Rio de Janeiro. 
Coffee industry and trade of Santos, quarter ended June 30, | July 18 | Fred D. Fisher, consul at 
1929. Santos. 
Coffee shipments from Pernambuco, quarter ended March 30, |---do____- H. Livingston Hartley, vice 
1929, consul at Pernambuco. 
The Brazilian motor-cycle market__________._________________- July 23 | Joseph F. Burt, consul in 
charge at Rio de Janeiro. 
Review of the Sao Paulo consular district, quarter ended June |-_-do____- C. R. Cameron, consul at Sao 
30, 1929. Paulo. 
Registration of new passenger automobiles at Rio de Janeiro | July 26 | Claude I. Dawson. 
during June, 1929. 
Review of the Bahia district, quarter ended June 30, 1929_____. Aug. 1] A.J. Neu, vice consul at Bahia. 
Budget for the municipality of Joinville, State of Santa Cath- | Aug. 3 | Fred D. Fisher. 
arina, fiscal year of 1929. 
The cultivation of wheat in the State of Rio Grande do Sul___| Aug. 6 | R. D. Coe, vice consul in charge 
at Porto Alegre. 
Public works and financial conditions in the Sao Francisco | Aug. 12 | Fred D. Fisher. 
municipality, State of Santa Catharina, during calendar 
year 1927. 
Omnibus and motor-truck lines in the Pernambuco district___| Aug. 13 | H. Livingston Hartley. 
Agricultural tendencies of Rio Grande do Sul________________- Eu Ouse R. D. Coe. 
Financial conditions of Santos municipality during fiscal year | Aug. 16 | Fred D. Fisher. 
1928. 
Motor roads in the Bahia consular district___________________- Aug. 30 | A. J. Neu. 
CHILE 
Review of commerce and industries of Antofagasta district, | July 16 | Thomas S. Horn, consul at 
quarter ended June 30, 1929. Antofagasta. 
Review of the Iquique district for quarter ended June 30, 1929_| July 31 | Stephen C. Worster, vice con- 
sul at Iquique. 
COLCMBIA 
Commerce and industries of the Medellin district, quarter | July 20 | Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at 
ended June 30, 1929. Medellin. 
Review of the Cali consular district for quarter ended June 30, | July 28 ae E. Chapman, consul 
1929. at Cali. 
COSTA RICA 
Hide and skin production in Port Limon consular district, and | July 19.| Thomas J. Maleady, vice con- 
census of livestock of the Republic. sul at Port Limon. 
Report on the commerce and industries of Costa Rica for the | Aug. 5 | Edward Cafferty, consul at 
months of May and June, 1929. San Jose. 
CUBA 
The banana crop of the Antilla district_.......__.--_----_----- Aug. 3 Borers ts Dickinson, consul at 
Antilla. 
Pearl fishing as a possible Cuban industry_____-----___-----_- Aug. 23 Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of the Santo Domingo district, quarter ended June 30, | Aug. 3 | Reed Paige Clark, consul at 
1929. Santo Domingo. 
Sale of the electric-light plant of Puerto Plata and Santiago to | Aug. 10 | W. A. Bickers, consul at Puerto 
the Santo Domingo Light & Power Co. Plata. 
The importation of used bags prohibited___.___...--.--------- Aug. 14 | Reed Paige Clark. 
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Reports received to September 15, 1929—Continued 








Subject Date Author 
ECUADOR 
1929 
Commerce and industries of Ecuador, quarter ended June 30, | July 25 | Harold D. Clum, consul gen- 
1929. eral at Guayaquil. 
HONDURAS 
Review of commerce and industries, and budget for 1929-30__-| July 24 | Geo. « Shaw, consul at Tegu- 
cigalpa. : 
Commerce and industries of Puerto Cortes district, quarter | Aug. 3 | Archer Woodford, vice consul 
ended June 30, 1929. at Puerto Cortes. 
New constructionsworksing@ elba a= =a a eee Aug. 6 Nelson R. Park, consul at 
eiba. 
Report on lapsed concessions in Honduras_______-------------- Aug. 21 | David J. D. Myers, consul at 
Tegucigalpa. 
MEXICO 
Pipe line to be laid in State of Veracruz_-__.___-_-_----------.. Aug. 21 | Leonard G. Dawson, consul at 
Veracruz. : 
National City Bank of New York opens branch in Mexico City_| Aug. 5 | William Dawson, consul gen- 
eral at Mexico City. 
PANAMA 
Imports into the Republic for July, 1929..-__-__-_-=_--__-____- Aug. 8 | Herbert O. Williams, consul 
at Panama City. 
AMEE HHO JoLobaNHLO? Wo Iya Pome Aug. 25 | H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Panama City. 
PARAGUAY 
Annual automobile tire report for fiscal year ended June 30, | July 27 | John B. Faust, vice consul at 
1929. Asuncion. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended June 30, | Aug. 2 Do. 
1929. 
URUGUAY 
Estimated expenses of Uruguayan Government, 1924-25 to | July 23 | C. Carrigan, consul general in 
1928-29. charge, Montevideo. 
Report on commerce and industries for quarter ended June 30, | July 24 Do. 
1929. 
IN MOMA TO Oe WpabeEn7—-~ S July 15 Do. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of the Puerto Cabello district, quarter ended June 30, | July 29 | George R. Phelan, vice consul 
1929. at Puerto Cabello. 
Commerce and industries of Maracaibo district for quarter | July 30 | Jay Walker, vice consul at 
ended Junge 30, 1929. Maracaibo. 
Net weight to be stated on tags attached to parcel-post ship- | Aug. 5|H. M. Wolcott, consul at 
ments. Caracas. 
INO? CTEOCIOG, Bip WEKOOINO). =~ =~ see ee es nec ece osee Aug. 10 | Ben C. Matthews, vice consul 
at La Guaira. 
Review of the La Guaira district, for quarter ended June 30, | Aug. 20 Do. 


1929. 
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The New Minister of Ecuador in Washington 


Fernando Bolivar and the University of Virginia 
By Elisabeth Randolph Shirley. 


Air Exploration of the Maya Country________________________________- 
By Dr. A. V. Kidder, Associate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

PATS OTN GIS PX) OTE Spel TT PL 2 Bie Ne ae Mpc sn a TR een ter es ae 
By Matilda Phillips, Chief Statistician, Pan American Union. 

Recent Financial Reforms in Peru 
By Albert A. Giesecke, Ph. D. 

MOM t Givi Ge Oat ences ES Oa a Sn ee ela ee RE te ean 
By William Manger, Ph. D., Chief of Division of Finance, Pan American Union. 

What it Costs to Grow Coffee in Sao Paulo 
By Dr. J. C. Muniz, Consul of Brazil, Chicago. 


Pan American Union Notes 


International Treaties and Relations_________________________________ 


Brazil-Pan American Republics—Chile-Peru—Dominican Republic-Pan American Repub- 
lics—Mexico-United States—Venezuela. 


Legislation 
Peru. 


BA cored CUI GUN ae ose ae A eaten Re Sea Ee ea ES ah Iie et eee 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Ecua- 
dor—Haiti—Mexico—Peru—Uruguay. 





IndustrysandsCommercess220 250 sh se ee 
Chile—Haiti—Mexico—Nicaragua. 





Communications and Transportation_________________________________ 


Argentina — @hile — Colombia — Cuba — Dominican Republic — Ecuador — Guatemala — 
Honduras—Mexico—Nicaragua—Panama—Paraguay—Peru—Uruguay. 


TaborandepublichWorkses2 28 225 2 eS et ae tena 
Argentina—Costa Rica—Paraguay—Peru. 

ISO UVENMOI EynGl WICK oo oo ey pee ee ee eee eee eeseeeae 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile— Panama. 

Economic and! FinancialAffairs= 922-2) 9 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Ecuador—Uruguay—Venezuela. 

Educationvando hime wArts = ssc ye eel So is ie ee ees ie ee a eer 


Argentina.— Bolivia — Chile — Colombia — Costa Rica — Cuba — Dominican Republic— 
Ecuador—Guatemala—Haiti—M exico— Panama—Paraguay—Salvador—Uruguay. 


SocialaWeltare,andybublicehealth® 525 2s = fe ee eee eee 


Bolivia— Chile Colombia—Cuba — Haiti — Honduras — Mexico — Panama — Paraguay — 
Peru— Uruguay—Venezuela. 


Subject Matter of Consular Reports 
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HE declaration that progressive governments cherish among 
their highest aims the development of a broad policy of under- 
standing and cooperation between the peoples of the various 
nations of the world was made by His Excellency Dr. Homero Viteri 
Lafronte, distinguished Ecuadorean diplomat, on October 25, 1929, 
when he presented to President Hoover his letters of credence as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Ecuador near 
the Government of the United States. 
Doctor Viteri also said: 


* * * During the years I spent at the head of the Ecuadorean Ministry 
of Foreign Relations it was my special effort to develop a broad policy of rap- 
prochement and cordiality, particularly with all the countries on the American 
Continent, and especially so with the Republic as whose Chief Executive Your 
Excellency justly governs. 

While fulfilling my ministerial duties, I had the opportunity to strengthen 
and confirm my previous conviction that this great American democracy, 
after attaining a power which, by the magnitude of its development causes 
amazement and admiration, is spontaneously desirous of making itself a great 
factor in human civilization, a decisive element in universal progress; for I 
believe, Your Excellency, that to work efficiently, within the bounds of ethics 
and legality, for the preservation of peace, for the reign of justice and the dominion 
of law and equity in the relations of peoples and states, serves to accelerate the 
vital rhythm of the whole world and fosters the development of humanity. * * * 

And now, Mr. President, in these augurial days of general expectation, the whole 
world is fervently applauding the decided manner in which your Government is 
contributing to the reaffirmation of the sense of security among nations, to the 
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real and effective preservation of peace with all its incalculable benefits, and to 
the predominance of the processes of law in the amity, interdependence, and 
cooperation required among nations by the present times. 

The Ecuadorean Nation, like all the Republics in America, is marking out for 
itself a pathway of culture and civilization in accordance with the laws of progress, 
with confidence in a future which assures its advancement and growth. The 
work of national economic and fiscal reconstruction that is being accomplished 
by the Government of His Excellency, President Isidro Ayora, owes much to 
the efficient cooperation of the mission of American financial experts headed by 
the learned Professor Kemmerer. Their fundamental plan is placing economic 
conditions in Ecuador on a firmer basis and contributing daily to substantial and. 
permanent improvement. * * * 


Replying to Doctor Viteri, President Hoover said in part: 
* * * It is indeed gratifying to know that the aims and ideals of our 
Government for the extension and preservation of peace and justice are so 
heartily shared by the Government of your country, and I am well aware that 
in the high office of Minister of Foreign Relations, which you so recently relin- 
quished, you were indefatigable in your efforts to further those ideals among the 
nations of this hemisphere. I am also confident that you, Mr. Minister, in view 
of your enviable record in the service of your country, will do much toward the 
advancement of the interests common to Ecuador and the United States. 

I recall with pleasure my visit to your country last year and the friendship with 
which I was everywhere greeted during my sojourn there. Having had the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance on that occasion, it is particularly grati- 
fying to me to receive you now as the minister of your country. I assure you, 
Mr. Minister, that it is my earnest desire to advance the friendly relations 
existing between our countries, and you may count upon the cooperation of the 
officials of this Government in your efforts to further that desirableend. * * * 


Dr. Viteri Lafronte was born in the city of Ambato on January 24, 
1892. His parents were Dr. Telmo R. Viteri, a distinguished jurist, 
and Sefiora Dofia Mercedes Lafronte. After attending elementary 
schools in Ambato and Quito, he entered the College of Jesuits, where 
he had his high-school education. He then matriculated in the 
Mejia National Institute, from which he was graduated in 1907 with 
the degree of bachelor of philosophy and letters. Immediately after- 
wards he began to study law in the Central University at Quito. 
For his graduating thesis he chose as his subject The History of Public 
Education in Ecuador. That this subject continued to engage his 
attention is seen by the fact that Dr. Viteri Lafronte later devoted 
several years to a special study of the Ecuadorean educational prob- 
lem and wrote many monographs on the subject. Furthermore, he 
has held numerous important educational posts, such as secretary of 
the Pichincha Board of Education; member of the school council; pro- 
fessor of ethics and logic in the Mejia Institute; professor of political, 
constitutional and administrative law in the Central University; 
director of the office for the promotion of education; member of the 
Superior Council of Education; general director of Normal Institutes; 
and Minister of Public Education. 
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Dr. Viteri Lafronte’s intellectual gifts and legal training have also 
found scope in the following important offices: Member of The Hague 
Court of Arbitration; member of the Commission for the Revision of 
the Constitution and Laws of the Republic; president of the Ecua- 
dorean delegation to the Sixth International Conference of American 
States; and Minister of Foreign Relations. He relinquished the last- 
named office to take up his new duties as diplomatic representative of 
his country in Washington. 

Moreover, many scientific and literary entities have been enriched 
by Dr. Viteri Lafronte’s collaboration. He is dean of the School of 
Jurisprudence and Sociology of Quito University, assistant director 
of the National Academy of History, member of the Pichincha Peda- 
gogical Society, corresponding member of the Royal Academy of 
History of Madrid and of the Cuban and Venezuelan Academies of 
History, honor member of the Royal Spanish-American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences of Cadiz, member of the Americanist Societies of 
Paris and Brussels, honor member of the Atheneum of Sciences and 
Arts of Mexico, member of the Atheneum of El Salvador, corre- 
sponding associate of the Bucharest Academy of Administrative 
Sciences, and honorary professor of the School of Jurisprudence 
and Sociology of Cuenca University. 

In the literary field, also, Dr. Viteri Lafronte has a distinguished 
record. Articles from his pen have frequently appeared in various 
Ecuadorean papers. Moreover, he has made a special study of histori- 
cal subjects and published three volumes of Selections from the Writings 
of Dr. Espejo, and Los Shiris! del Padre Velasco, among other mono- 
graphic works. He has directed the publication of several important 
educational, literary, and historical periodicals, such as the Annals 
of the Central University and the Bulletin of the National Academy of 
History. 

Many foreign governments have decorated Dr. Viteri Lafronte. 
He possesses the following insignia: Chilean Order of Merit, Grand 
Officer; Venezuelan Order of the Liberator, Grand Ribbon; the 
Bolivian Order of the Condor of the Andes; the Peruvian Order of 
the Sun; the Panamanian Order of Solidarity, first class; and the 
German Red Cross. 


The Butuetin of the Pan American Union takes pleasure in wel- 
coming to Washington this distinguished Ecuadorean diplomat and 
in wishing him complete success in his mission. 





1 An ancient race of Ecuadorean Indians. 
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By EnisaBeETH RANDOLPH SHIRLEY 


N the early spring of the year 1827 a young South American 
registered as a student in the University of Virginia. The 
name he signed in the register was one which had already become 

famous throughout the Americas—the magic name of Bolivar—and 
for the name of his guardian he gave that of the Liberator himself. 

The young man was Fernando Sim6n Bolivar, nephew and adopted 
son of the Liberator, whose beautiful young wife had died an untimely 
death soon after their marriage, leaving him no children of his own. 
Very soon after the adoption, the Liberator decided to send his 
young son to the United States, partly because the exigencies of 
his strenuous life in Venezuela left him little time to devote to the 
child’s education, and partly because he was convinced that a few 
years of study in the Republic of Washington and Jefferson would 
be extremely valuable as a complement to the Latin culture which 
the boy was gradually absorbing in his native land. Young Fernando 
was therefore intrusted to General Soublette, who was instructed 
to arrange for him to be sent to North Alera and in 1822, at 
the age of 12 years, he set sail from the port of La Gunian In company 
with a Mr. Alderson, a citizen of Philadelphia, who had been selected 
to accompany him on the long voyage to New York, and with whom 
he made his home for the next five years while attending a preparatory 
school. 

As soon as Fernando Bolivar was ready to enter college, a problem 
arose. The Liberator had planned that he enter the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, but the young man had conceived 
an unbounded admiration for Thomas Jefferson, whom he termed 
“the eminent patrician,” and had set his whole heart and soul upon 
going to the University of Virginia. From a friend in one of the 
Southern states Don Fernando received information regarding the 
plans of study and the rules and regulations of the university. So 
completely was he captivated by the freedom and liberality of the 
course of study that he immediately made up his mind to enter 
the institution founded by “‘the Sage of Monticello,” and his adopted 
father readily consented to the change of plan. 
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The records show that Don Fernando wrote a letter, from Phila- 
delphia, to the authorities of the university stating that he preferred 
the University of Virginia to all others in the United States and that 
he greatly desired to enter it as a student. This letter reached 
Jefferson, who was very much delighted over the prospect of meeting 
the nephew and adopted son of such an eminent figure as Simon 
Bolivar, the ‘‘Washington of South America.”’ Jefferson would, no 
doubt, have given the young South American a most cordial welcome, 
for his interest in the cause of the emancipation of South America 


FERNANDO BOLIVAR 


This portrait, showing him as 
he was while at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has been 
given to the Bolivar room 





had been awakened even before Simén Bolivar won the title of 
Liberator. It was while Jefferson was President, and apparently 
with his tacit consent, that General Miranda, in 1806, fitted out an 
expedition in New York and, accompanied by about 60 sailors, 
soldiers, and officers, citizens of the United States, made an heroic 
and ill-fated landing on the Venezuelan coast. An imposing column 
erected to the memory of these men in Puerto Cabello commemo- 
rates the little-known fact that soldiers of liberty from the United 
States were among the very first to shed their blood in the cause of 
independence of Venezuela. 

Whether young Bolivar knew of this incident and Jefferson’s 
possible connection with it isnot known. It is certain, however, that 
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the prospect of making the acquaintance of the revered patriot whom 
he so greatly admired dominated all other considerations in his choice of 
a university, and it was a matter of everlasting regret to him that the 
meeting to which he had looked forward so eagerly never took place. 
Thomas Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, and the young Venezuelan did 
not register at the University of Virginia until the following March. 
The bond of interest created over a century ago when the Republics 
established by Bolivar and the university founded by Jefferson were 
still in their infancy has remained undiminished throughout the 
passing years, and now, while plans are being made in both North 
and South America to honor Simon Bolivar on the centennial of his 





THE ROTUNDA, FROM THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Designed by Thomas Jefferson and after a fire rebuilt according to the original design. 


death in December, 1930, the University of Virginia proposes to share 
in this commemoration by dedicating one of the handsomest class- 
rooms in the Pavilion of Romanic Languages to the memory of the 
Liberator and of his adopted son, who is justly classed among the 
most distinguished alumni of the university. The room will be 
known as the “‘Sala Bolivar.” 

The esteem in which Fernando Bolivar was held during his student 
days at the university is indicated by the fact that James Monroe 
offered to provide quarters for him in the little brick cottage within 
the university precincts in which the latter then had his law office. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that it was in this little building 
that the famous doctrine which has ever since borne Monroe’s name 
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had been composed a few years before. The offer was made after 
Don Fernando had been at the university for some time, while 
James Monroe was a member of the board of visitors, the governing 
body of the institution. Before the young student could accept it, 
however, he was recalled to Philadelphia as a result of the bank- 
ruptey of the commercial house through which he received funds for 
his expenses, and soon afterwards returned to his native Venezuela. 
Upon his arrival Don Simo6n Bolivar made him his private secretary, 
a position which he held until the death of the Liberator on December 
U7, USO, 




















PAVILION OF ROMANIC LANGUAGES, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A large classroom in this building will be dedicated as the ‘‘Sala Bolivar” on December 17, 1930, the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Simon Bolivar. 


Fernando Bolivar died in Caracas in 1898 after a brilliant diplomatic 
career. He never forgot his student days at the University of Vir- 
ginia. He frequently spoke of them to his family and friends in 
Caracas and devoted considerable space to them in the little autobiog- 
raphy which he later published. A copy of this curious and extremely 
rare little volume, entitled Recuerdos y Reminiscencias del Primer 
Tercio de la Vida de Rivolba, has been presented only recently to the 
University of Virginia by the grandson and namesake of Fernando 
Simén Bolivar, together with a lithographic reproduction of a mini- 
ature of his grandfather done in Philadelphia about the time he was 
preparing to enter the university. 
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Courtesy of Elisabeth Randolph Shirley 
MEMENTO OF WASHINGTON IN THE HOUSE OF BOLIVAR 


Copy of a letter from General Washington to his wife, which was sent to Bolivar by Eliza Parke Custis, 
granddaughter of Mrs. Washington. 
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Courtesy of Elisabeth Randolph Shirley 
NOTE ACCOMPANYING MEMENTO OF WASHINGTON SENT TO BOLIVAR 
The final page of the statement written by Eliza Custis and sent to Bolivar with the copy of Washington’s 
etter. 
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In this book of recollections Rivolba—an anagram of Bolivar— 
gives the following accurate description of the University of Virginia: 

The buildings were exceedingly beautiful and very well arranged. The 
principal building, which was called the Rotunda because it was of the same shape 
as the one at Rome, had columns of the Corinthian order, brought from Italy. 
On the ‘‘Lawn”’ or principal plaza, which occupied the top of a low ridge, there 
were about twelve pavilions of two stories, in which the professors lived; between 
one pavilion and the other there were corridors in front of the students’ rooms, 
and the flat roof covering the corridors passed in front of the second story of the 
pavilions, forming a sort of elevated veranda. Behind there were little gardens 
for each professor’s use. At the foot of the ridge or hill on which the University 
of Virginia, or Jefferson’s College, was built, there were other houses like those 
of the professors’; these were inns, in which the students ate; they were permitted 
to choose the one that they preferred. There was no wall around the university 
grounds to keep the students in; they could come in and go out whenever they 
wished, but there was an inspector who visited the rooms at a certain hour of 
the night to see if each student was within. 


The professors were described as ‘‘ Europeans, very eminent men 
secured by Jefferson for the express purpose of teaching in his univer- 
sity,’? and concerning the system of instruction Don Fernando says: 
“The method then observed at the University of Virginia was that 
each student should go to hear the lectures of the professors, continu- 
ing or dropping them as it pleased him,” a method which would no 
doubt appeal strongly to many an undergraduate of the present day! 

‘‘My professor of mathematics,” he writes, ‘‘used to give me private 
lessons in his house, without any remuneration, out of pure kindness 
and pleasure. I used to take lessons in fencing and French with 
a military man who had served in his country. In a short time I 
learned both—to speak French and to manage the sword—and I can 
assure you that it was more of a recreation or pastime than a study.” 

The pavilion which has been selected by the rector and the board of 
visitors of the University of Virginia to be dedicated exclusively 
to the teachings of Romanic languages is Pavilion VI on the East 
Lawn, one of the ‘‘twelve pavilions of two stories in which the pro- 
fessors lived” described by ‘‘Rivolba.”’ This particular pavilion 
was an adaptation by Jefferson of the Theater of Marcellus in ancient 
Rome. The professor who vacated it was the eighth to occupy it 
since its erection, more than a century ago. Some repairs were 
necessary, but the building has now been completely restored, and if 
Don Fernando could see it to-day he would have little difficulty in 
recognizing it. 

The “Sala Bolivar” is a beautiful large room accgmmodating about 
75 students. Three other rooms on the same floor will be dedicated 
to Italy, Spain, and France, respectively. A generous gift of $10,000 
presented to the university with the request that it be used entirely 
to decorate the room dedicated to France has made it possible to com- 
plete this one room before the others, and the authorities of the 
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university have faith that equal generosity on the part of some 
citizen of the United States who would welcome so tangible and 
appropriate a means of manifesting his good will toward Latin America 
and admiration for Bolivar will bring about the fulfillment of the plans 
for the decoration of the “Sala Bolivar” in time for the centennial 
celebrations next year. . 

The plans are relatively simple, and will form a definite link between 
the Bolivar Room at the University of Virginia and the house in which 
the Liberator was born in Caracas, now preserved as a national shrine 
ELIZA PARKE CUSTIS 

(MRS. THOMAS LAW) 


Granddaughter of Mrs. Wash- 
ington 





Courtesy of the Washington Star 


by the people of Venezuela. The principal decorations in the “Casa 
Bolivar’ in Caracas are the magnificient mural paintings by Tito Salas, 
one of the greatest artists of Venezuela, depicting scenes from Bolivar’s 
life. Similar mural paintings have been planned for the ‘Sala 
Bolivar” and it is hoped that the same artist, Tito Salas, will be able 
to execute them. Two large murals on the west wall of the room 
would portray scenes from the life of Fernando Bolivar, while the 
ceiling decoration would be designed to express the brotherhood of 
the Americas and to exalt Bolivar the Liberator as the originator of 
the idea of the Pan American Conferences. Smaller murals between 
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the windows of the room would also contain portraits or symbolical 
designs in harmony with the large murals and the ceiling. A few 
pieces of furniture, an antique cancela in place of a door and, perhaps, 
bronze busts of Don Simén and Don Fernando, would complete the 
furnishings of the room and make it truly worthy of the name it bears. 

The little book of Recuerdos y Reminiscencias and the portrait of 
Fernando Bolivar presented to the university by his grandson will, of 
course, remain two of the most valued treasures of the “Sala Bolivar” 
and will be inclosed in two appropriate cases for permanent exhibition. 
The university is justly proud and deeply appreciative of these 
splendid gifts, which really marked the first step toward the ambitious 
plan of dedicating a special room to the memory of Fernando Bolivar 
and his distinguished uncle and adopted father. 

No evidence is needed to show the esteem in which the Liberator 
was held in the United States at the time that his nephew was a 
student here. A sort of spiritual kinship seemed to exist in those days 
between all who had labored in the cause of freedom, and many of 
the patriots of the Northern Republic were moved by the greatest sym- 
pathy to pay to the hero and Liberator of the south a homage equal 
to that which they owed to the ‘‘ Father of His Country.” 

In the archives of the Bolivar House in Caracas there has been 
carefully preserved an interesting yet little-known document which 
illustrates the admiration which Bolivar inspired in the United 
States. This is a letter, or rather an explanatory statement, written 
by Eliza Parke Custis, granddaughter of Mrs. Washington, and sent 
by her to ‘Bolivar, the Liberator of the Republic of Colombia,” as 
a token of her esteem. This statement accompanied a copy of a 
letter written by General Washington to his wife in the winter of 
1775, which had come to light many years later in a bundle of old 
papers. With great care Eliza Custis traced this letter, word for 
word, in a perfect reproduction of the original fine script, and for- 
warded it, together with her explanatory statement, to Sim6n Bolivar, 
in order that he might have this memento of Washington. The 
faithfulness with which these papers, sent to South America in the 
year 1828, have been preserved, shows that the purpose of their 
writer was fulfilled and that they must have been greatly appre- 
ciated. They were sent to Bolivar in care of General D’Evereux '— 





1 Irish general of the early nineteenth century. Liberal in his ideas, he decided to espouse the cause of 
American independence, embarking for Buenos Aires, whence he proceeded to Port au Prince. He fur- 
nished Bolivar with arms and provisions for the Carupano expedition (1816). He organized the Irish 
legion with which he fought the Magdalena campaign and in 1822 was sent to Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark as envoy extraordinary. Losing his health and his considerable fortune in the service of 
America, he returned to Colombia, poor and blind, and the Government granted him a pension which 
permitted him to end his days comfortably. (Translated from Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada Europeo- 
Americana. Barcelona, Hijos de J. Espasa, Editores.) 
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THE HOUSE OF BOLIVAR 


Upper: The interesting dining room, with its colonial furniture of solid mahogany. Lower: The bedroom 
adjoining the main salon, with Bolivar’s bed. 
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he whom the Liberator termed ‘El Virtuoso”—and whom Eliza 
Parke Custis describes in her statement as that ‘‘great soldier of 
liberty whom I have long regarded as a brother.’”’ D’Evereux 
had arrived in the United States after the death of Washington, 
but he had been presented to Mrs. Washington, and, according 
to Eliza Custis, he ‘“‘was received an honored guest at Mount 
Vernon.” 

These old letters, which are bound in a large volume containing 
numerous other documents addressed to Bolivar over a century 
ago, were shown to the writer during the past summer by Dr. Vicente 
Lecuna, curator of the ‘‘Casa Bolivar,” and a suggestion that copies 
of these two papers might be of interest to the University of Virginia 
brought immediate permission to have them photographed in order 
that they might be added to the collection of relics for the Bolivar 
Room. Through the very kind cooperation of the Hon. Cornelius 
Van H. Engert, chargé d’affaires of the American legation at Caracas, 
the copies were made and forwarded to the university, where it is 
planned to place them permanently on exhibition in the ‘Sala 
Bolivar” as additional evidence of the long-continued friendship of 
the United States for the Latin American peoples. 

















By Dr. A. V. Kipprr 


Associate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 


OLONEL LINDBERGH, in cooperation with Pan American 
Airways (Inc.) and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
has put the most modern tools to work in helping to solve the 

problems of the most ancient of American civilizations. His recent 
flights over the region once inhabited by the Maya have inaugu- 
rated, it is hoped, a new era of scientific activity by showing that 
it is possible to carry out in a matter of hours and days missions 
whose accomplishment would require weeks and months of toilsome 
and dangerous travel by ground parties. 

The project had its inception in Colonel Lindbergh’s ever-constant 
desire to render aviation of value to mankind. He had noted, on an 
earlier flight, that certain Maya ruins in northern Yucatan could, in 
spite of the dense tropical growth which shrouds them, be seen from 
the air. He knew the almost insuperable difficulties of land travel in 
the jungle, and he believed that much time and effort hitherto spent 
in blind search for ruins might be obviated through their previous 
location and through preliminary study of routes of approach to 
them by means of the airplane. He laid the matter before Dr. John 
C. Merriam, who, as president of the Carnegie Institution, directs 
important archeological researches in Central America. Doctor 
Merriam, keenly interested, pledged the assistance of the institution. 
Pan American Airways, by offering plane, flying and ground personnel, 
and their elaborate and efficient system of communication and weather 
reports, made the proposed expedition a reality. 

Final arrangements were concluded at a conference in New York 
between Colonel Lindbergh, Mr. James Eaton, traffic manager of 
Pan American Airways, and a member of the institution’s archeologi- 
cal staff. It was decided to use Belize, British Honduras, as a base, 
and to cover as much of the Maya country as possible in four or five 
days’ flying. It was realized that such flights would constitute a 
reconnaissance rather than an intensive exploration; but it was hoped 
that they would provide an adequate test of the utility of the airplane 
as an adjunct to scientific research. 

The party gathered at Belize on October 5. There were Colonel and 
Mrs. Lindbergh; C. A. Lorber, copilot; W. W. Ehmer, radio operator; 
W. 1. Van Dusen, representing Pan American Airways; and Oliver 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
MAP OF THE AREA EXPLORED FROM THE AIR BY THE LINDBERGH EXPEDITION 


The day-by-day flights and location of ruins are shown. 


Ricketson, jr., and A. V. Kidder, of Carnegie Institution. The plane 
was a twin motored Sikorsky amphibian, the N. C. 142 M, from the 
Pan American fleet of mail carriers on the Miami-Panama route. 
The first day’s flight was from Belize to the Peten district of north- 
ern Guatemala, thence directly north to Merida, Yucatan, where the 
party were the overnight guests of Gov. Torre Diaz. The next day 
return was made to Belize by way of Chichen Itza, well to the east- 
ward of the outward track. The third day the Peten country was 
examined more thoroughly and the plane landed at Flores, Guatemala, 
in order that we might yay our respects to the governor Of the district. 
During the early afternoon the region west and south of the Cocks- 
comb Mountains was explored, the ocean being reached in the neigh- 
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Photograph by Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh. Courtesy of Carnegie Institution of Washington 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF CHICHEN ITZA 


In the distance appear from left toright: The ball court; the Castillo, the largest temple of the group; and the 
Temple of the Warriors. The Caracol, a circular tower seen near the center of the photograph, is thought 
to have been an astronomical observatory. The large structure in the foreground is the Casa de las Mon- 
jas, or Nunnery. 


borhood of Punta Gorda. The fourth day we struck northward again 
across the Mexican State of Quintana Roo, keeping eastward of the two 
former courses already steered the length of the Yucatan Peninsula, 
and spending the night at Cozumel Island; and in the morning, 
before heading for Habana and home, flew inland once more to re- 
visit certain sites seen the afternoon before. 

In some 25 hours’ flying well over 2,000 miles of territory were cov- 
ered in British Honduras, Guatemala, and the Mexican States of 
Campeche, Yucatan, and Quintana Roo. How long it would require 
to go over the same routes on the ground is beyond all computation, 
for much of the region is a pathless wilderness of jungle, swamp, and 
mountain. A number of the larger previously known Maya cities 
were located from the air, and their appearance was carefully studied 
in order to acquire practice in the difficult business of recognizing the 
jungle-shrouded remains of pyramids and temples. Ability to do 
this once gained, it was possible to pick up a number of other cities 
in regions which are very little known, and in Quintana Roo there were 
noted several ruins perhaps never before seen by white men. 

Decision as to whether or not these sites are new must depend upon 
careful checking of the routes of previous explorers and upon the 
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Photograph by Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh. Courtesy of Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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Photograph by S. G. Morley. Courtesy of Carnegie Institution of Washington 


PYRAMID TEMPLE AT UAXACTUN, GUATEMALA 





Upper: An airplane photograph of the temple, a discovery of the field force of the Carnegie Institution in 
1920. Lower: A nearer view of the pyramid, showing the grotesque masks which flank the stairways. 
uel work has been done in removing the rubble which completely covered the original lime-stucco 
acing. J 
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records (some of them unpublished) of earlier journeys. The question 
of priority of discovery is, however, of little or no importance. The 
significant point is that Maya cities can not only be found by means 
of the airplane but can also be located with sufficient accuracy to 
enable land parties to reach them with a minimum of effort. This, as 
was proved by the survey, can be done by compass bearings, calcula- 
tions of distance based on flying time, and the determination of such 
landmarks as hills, lakes, savannas, Indian villages, ete. 

Even more important than the finding of ruins was the demonstra- 
tion of the extraordinary ease and rapidity with which geographical 





AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


The numerous people in sight when this little village, south of the Cockscomb Mountains, was first seen 
quickly disappeared when the plane descended to a lower altitude for the purpose of taking the photo- 
graph. 


knowledge of the Maya country can be gathered from the air. The 
details of topography, the exact relation, for example, between moun- 
tain and plain, between forest, swamp, and watercourse, are absolutely 
vital for true understanding of the distribution and manner of life 
of an ancient people. But in regions of dense vegetation such phe- 
nomena are, from the ground, exceedingly difficult to observe and to 
record, while from a thousand feet up entire areas lie spread before 
the eye with the clarity and definiteness of a relief map. There can 
be made out the distribution of forest types, which, of course, reflects 
the nature of the underlying soil; there can be seen the gradual change 
in tree growth which takes place with increased altitudes and increased 
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Photograph by Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh. Courtesy of Carnegie Institution of Washington 


A VIEW OF TULUUM, YUCATAN 
The first airplane photograph ever taken of Tuluum, the largest and best-preserved of the known groups 


of ruins along the east coast of Yucatan. Of especial interest is the wall inclosing an area of 22 acres 
Only two or three other ruins similarly walled in have been discovered. 


rainfall. These and many other studies, all necessary for adequate 
comprehension of the environment under which the Maya lived, can 
be carried out by plane with a speed and accuracy positively bewil- 
dering to one who has day after day labored on muleback through the 
hot, green tunnels of the jungle trails. 

It is hoped that in the not too distant future there may be under- 
taken a more intensive survey of this most interesting area. Were it 
possible to secure a suitable plane and pilot, to establish bases at, say, 
Cozumel Island and Belize, and devote several months to flying over 
carefully planned routes, there could be gathered a vast body of data 
regarding the location of Maya ruins and the topography of the 
region in which the Maya lived. Close cooperation should, of course, 
be established with governments of countries concerned, in order that 
official geographers, cartographers, agronomists, etc., might take part 
in the flights, thus supplying expert judgment as to problems of the 
areas examined. Where there could be found landing places, such as 
lakes or savannas, small parties of explorers—archeologists, botanists, 
zoologists, forestry experts—could be set down, left for such time as 
might be necessary for prosecution of their researches, and returned to 
the base, thereby doing away entirely with arduous and time-con- 
suming journeys now facing the scientist before he can even reach the 
fringe of any interior district which he desires to investigate. 
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By Martiipa PHILiies 


Chief Statistician Pan American Union 


HE following statement, compiled from the Boletin Mensual 
de Estadistica Agro-Pecuaria, issued by the Argentine Min- 
istry of Agriculture, shows comparative statistics of exporta- 

tion, during the last two years, of Argentina’s principal commodities 
by leading countries of destination. 


[Tons are metric, equivalent to 2,204.6 pounds] 

































































1927 1928 1927 1928 
Wheat: Tons Tons || Maize—Continued. Tons Tons 
DTA eee ea 563, 439 656, 399 ID enn ay kaa ee 83, 712 51, 837 
United Kingdom-_--_--__- 310, 966 636, 431 UmitedStatess 22s = 64, 070 23, 738 
Netherlands-_------------ 161, 138 404, 662 Portuguese possessions 
Tita sae re sees 81, 900 362, 267 ONUOLd els 4, 036, 758 | 2, 728, 568 
Bel sim eee 229, 454 360, 496 Spanish possessions on 
(Genmanyaesee son see 132, 643 278, 435 Orders’ Sse sn ew ae 839, 567 572, 141 
Gan Cee ae ee ne 85, 590 70, 891 French possessions on 
Saas en 5, 802 39, 583 Orderseee Soak Sees Shh Eee oo 73, 053 
Greecen mes <a 8s ea ee ee eee 33, 575 Other countries__-------- 75, 648 74, 335 
Portuguese possessions [Seen a Sie | Re ge 
onvorderst saan se 2, 242,149 | 1, 867, 894 Potalkes= <5 Sees ss 8, 348, 597 | 6,372,181 
Spanish possessions on 
OLGCrS ae eee aes 305, 27 376, 320 || Oats: 
French possessions- - ---- 6, 020 | 31, 461 Belegiume === eae 49, 140 56, 224 
French possessions on United Kingdom--_--_-_--- 28, 610 55, 518 
OLG Cr Ses See Oe re ees 41, 468 INetherlands=======eas 13, 190 41, 528 
Other countriess2===2222= 01, 123 135, 953 talya fetes oe ee eS 17, 946 32, 556 
(Genmany eee eee 11,112 19, 268 
Totalwessss =a See | 4, 225, 494 | 5, 295, 835 Siweden#sa222=s= 4, 482 4, 778 
Hirancee =: 22226 ee DAL ae ee 
Linseed: Portuguese possessions 
United States____---____ 413, 637 371, 875 ONORG CLS Ses 454, 412 79, 994 
Netherland s2=====aaae== 181, 021 205, 318 Spanish possessions on 
Genmanyeasseoea eno 118, 579 142, 633 Orders = oats esses eae 6, 514 5, 010 
United Kingdom_-__----_- 102, 301 130, 873 French possessions- --__- 4, 421 210 
Be] Sait eee 95, 532 105, 583 Othericountries=====2=—-— 9, 590 4, 618 
Iran CeCe esas = a 23, 200 76, 720 
Swed ene se s2 so - oe ees 18, 227 26, 107 Motale: S22 seat es 604, 828 299, 704 
tales Ve ees eke 10, 654 22, 682 
Portuguese possessions Jerked beef: 
OnMtord ersS=s=e—== === 760, 205 TAU @ubazz2oas see eee eS 3, 759 2, 580 
Spanish possessions on Uruguay on orders____-_- 1, 060 1, 3384 
Onderss: = he2 et eS aS 126, 759 89, 671 BEATZ ele s=so soa se eee 2, 899 848 
Other countries___-_-___- 49, 450 55, 367 Other countries___-_--___- 574 95 
Notaless==s=22se 5 25cues 1, 894, 565 | 1, 944, 402 No tales eee se 8, 292 4, 857 
Maize: Oxhides, salt: 
Iitaly= eea2 sek Se st 171, 106 530, 137 Wmited|States2=s=== ==. 56, 328 63, 723 
Be] sium eae ee 569, 133 484, 847 Genmanya=s= ee 40, 044 32, 495 
Germanyaeeesenens ea 749, 031 453, 547 iBelgivmess a2 eae 12, 351 8, 343 
INetherlandss=2 see eee 620, 388 410, 182 SomietqUinion==s=sss=ss—= 9, 054 6, 789 
United Kingdom___-____- 643, 399 399, 318 United Kingdom-_-_-______ 6, 111 4, 694 
MTAN COL esos s aoa eee ee 294, 036 347, 825 taly= Ss aee ease eee 920 1, 334 
Siwedensscso2 ease ae 62, 144 91, 622 Mrances sas ses Ses =e 1, 180 1, 265 
Canadas sae. naa eee 36, 797 65, 848 Sweden: taste 1, 632 1, 147 
Spain 22 c-s<- see sseee 97, 808 65, 183 INORWayoeee ee 1, 186 1,511 


1 Shipments ‘‘on orders” are shipments subject at various places en route to cable or mail order as to 
final destination. These on order shipments go largely te European countries. 
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United Kingdom________ 
Other countries 


BAT CO) means ees ete ee 


Goat and kid skins: 
United States____._______ 


Genmaniyesss ee 


Horsehides: 
United States 


Wool: 
Germanyasss2= a 
IPAM GOs eee tes eee 
United Kingdom_______- 
Bel gimme eres St neek 
United States 
ORG en ys soe Seem ie 
Chile on orders_________- 
Other countries 


Cheese: 


United Kingdom_-______- 
Other countries 


Tallow: 
United Kingdom_-______- 
Germany 


| 





























































































































1927 1928 1927 1928 
Tons Tons | Casein: Tons Tons 
1, 148 1, 082 United States___________-_ 8, 356 10, 694 

NAS BOP? Nes eb ee ee Genmanyeossss ee eee 38, 875 4, 443 

2, 622 2, 846 | United Kingdom________ 491 867 

Spang. e aie ores ae 307 410 

145, 128 124, 833 Siwie d erase aaa eee 105 260 

(Mima Gea ee se ee 119 240 

| Netherlands__._________- 409 237 

5, 941 5, 193 || Other countries___-.____- 499 443 
8, 349 4, 377 || 

2, 368 1, 714 Af DG) el Lae eave NV ee 14, 161 17, 594 
3, 3382 1, 708 || 

2, 227 1, 691 || Butter: . 

726 1, 501 United Kingdom_._____- 19, 963 18, 092 
1, 093 627 Bran Geese ee ee 286 750 
1, 802 589 PCL U nse inane arenas 229 312 

Titel yess OS Sl SUT TRE pet is eee 233 
25, 838 17, 400 Wiig une ae eee eee 69 110 
United States__..___-____ 152 33 
Other countries___-_____- 533 511 

13, 092 10, 829 

502 1, 005 FT OE eae een poet 21, 232 20, 041 

668 526 

7 148 || Barley: 

217 31 Germany eaes= eee 25, 482 82, 872 

116 436 Netherlands_______-_-__- 8, 665 ~29, 893 

645 145 ID enim ake eens ee 3, 166 5, 361 

1BseVeqouidM oe 5, 359 4,891 
15, 247 13, 120 SWedenkat Sees ke ee 10 4, 321 
Portuguese possessions 
OnyORd er S =a sess === eee 238, 985 97, 477 
2,011 115.1633 Spanish possessions on 
624 582 Onder Sie ee ee 12, 146 160 
148 24 Other countries______-__- 3, 843 1, 987 
10 46 
RO tal Sates Beene 297, 156 226, 962 
2, 793 2, 385 
Flour: 
1, 193 68 Byazil eee eee se ene 86, 155 99, 308 
) B58 885 United Kingdom... -___.. 27, 627 30, 458 
71 195 Panag ayeees ses 8, 550 8, 638 
94 35 @hileea ec se Se ee 7,873 3, 406 
ea iol] 8 
elem tee ae 5 : 
2, 216 2, 083 Netherlands____-____.__- 1, 5438 1, 226 
Rance esse seu eae eee 1, 829 1, 142 

44, 768 31, 935 IBOliviawtee Saeee wrens 1,615 1, 662 

37, 299 25, 412 Spalngses on Sees 7, 329 110 

27, 636 19, 882 Portuguese possessions__|--.---_-__- 2, 005 

14, 052 16, 943 Portuguese possessions 

10, 654 10, 399 OnyoORd ers eee eae 15, 5€3 8, 162 
1 222 8, 113 Spanish possessions__-__- 112 6, 367 
2, 224 2, 098 Spanish possessions on 
leisy 2, 849 OFGErS Sc. Se eae ees 6, 015 1, 219 

Other countries_________- 2,315 1, 893 
148, 980 117, 631 

WARYoy fal) Logica Airs Pe 169, 650 169, 090 

Hea 
79 82 Brazile 2. ols Nt eee 2, 950 5, 393 
53 38 H 8X0) Dyas Yee ee ce 208 192 
18 10 Paraguay ae 18 130 
20 10 Uruguaye eos essere 3, 075 82 
Spanish possessions. _-__- 355 234 
BS 346 Other countries_________- 157 120 
oy 2 Ke a epee eo 6, 763 6, 151 

29, 235 22, 951 

21, 142 13, 409 || Quebracho logs: 

29, 845 13, 130 United States___-_-____- 41, 498 64, 567 
7, 766 6, 341 TB TATI CO eye ae eer ere 26, 575 29, 683 
9, 105 4, 875 Germanys anes ee ee 2, 958 16, 981 
4, 165 3, 925 Belourmil sass aes 17, 732 13, 139 
4, 340 2, 498 Ttaly ase seeks ame er 3, 309 10, 763 
2, 565 1, 493 INetherlands-_=+--2----__- 2, 450 7, 368 
1, 448 388 Uru ewWa yee 2, 242 1, 724 
1, 088 367 Portuguese possessions 
1, 656 320 Onvordersaee eee eee 29, 628 18, 718 
2, 626 2, 065 Other countries_________- 2, 712 1, 879 

114, 981 71, 762 ‘otal saa ees 129, 104 
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[Tons are metric, equivalent to 2,204.6 pounds] 






































1927 1928 
Quebracho extract: Tons Tons 
Genmanyee==aseaaae ees 66, 567 60, 903 
WmitedsStatess==ss= === 36, 826 37, 286 
Soviet Uniona=ss=25 =e. 22, 874 20, 417 
United Kingdom_--_-_-_--- 11, 116 16, 046 
ITN S soceteebecosecess 7, 271 12, 227 
taliv: soe eek se eee 9, 375 10, 752 
FENG 1 rr ee 10, 766 10, 538 
INetherlandsi===2s=s=2—== 11, 488 10, 379 
Brazilesea te eee ee 3, 213 4, 543 
Swedenie=ss==2-s=—>—=== 1, 581 3, 513 
Japan! see seus eee 3, 849 3, 149 
Chiles ase soos 3, 085 Dh THA 
Other countries_--------- 10, 796 10, 110 
Motale==s2s2s2ouss2—55 198, 807 202, 633 
Frozen and chilled mutton: 
United Kingdom_______- 74, 887 72, 658 
IOROGS Sooo seesaseese 1, 691 2, 058 
Germanyeeesse sea 2, 169 971 
Bele uimeeeae== =e 1, 010 613 
INetherlandsb==sss-==2—— 14 235 
Titaliy22 ce ee 244 152 
WinitedsStatessa======s=—— 121 105 
Other countries_.--___-_- 2, 993 822 
Motaluate seek ese neee 83, 129 77, 614 
Frozen and chilled beef: 
United Kingdom ---_----- 551, 315 449, 905 
Germanyaee= 65, 159 24, 016 
Pel guinie a as see 34, 773 | 13, 282 
Vitaliy ses 5s ere 23, 666 7, 963 
Netherlands. ----_--__-_- 9,101| 6,642 
RAN CoH ee aan aes 14, 412 2, 102 
Wnited!Statesss======2=" 1, 549 317 
Other countries__-------- 3, 114 3, 536 
ONG bal 2 See Fe ah 703, 089 507, 763 
Frozen pork: 
United Kingdom __-_-_--- 2, 477 3, 194 
Italy sseetersteces. ses 207 445 
InVANCO See eae ease eee 14 168 
INGrherland Seaeese= es =e eee 25 
(Gerpmanyaeeee see ee 1 13 
Other countries__-------- 17 | 13 
WO tale ie sees wee oan a 2, 716 | 


3, 858 


























1927 1928 
Preserved meats: Tons Tons 
United Kingdom______-- 37, 666 34, 709 
United States_._.___--_-- 9, 956 17, 562 
Gernmanyaeee eens 3, 810 4,174 
SOuUthvATTICaBel= sss 1, 266 1, 494 
TS e] ert eee ce 1, 506 1, 478 
Netherlands_-.---------- 579 1, 404 
rane saeco een ee 1,778 1, 370 
Canadawsite es ees 846 1, 025 
Japanteyet. Serena 1, 059 999 
Other countries__-------- 3, 038 2, 621 
otal sss 61, 504 66, 836 
Casings, salted and dried: 
Gennany =e 7, 970 6, 626 
United States__.____-___- 2, 268 2, 357 
United Kingdom_---_-.-_ 417 452 
INetherland sees sens ee 271 384 
tally aera ate a ee 395 184 
Sweden! 25 sa ets ee 148 120 
Other countries__-_------- 126 258 
Woy fmt ee re ie ae SS 11, 595 10, 381 
Hair: eae 
United States_________-_- Tlds 1, 038 
Germanys eee 615 517 
IB) enhbiso 428 496 
United Kingdom___-_---- 386 448 
Mrancessas oe ee Sees 191 318 
Ttaly ss Sse es ee ee 246 220 
Other countries___-_------ 63 59 
PoOtalsias s2s82 bo ie 3, 044 3, 096 
Bones: 
WmitediStatesss=ses=aa== 45, 060 35, 600 
Germanyae=sss= see 6, 186 3, 131 
United Kingdom___-_--_- 1, 554 1,148 
QDan ss soba ee 850 1, 307 
Belstmeeee 849 1, 044 
Netherlands| === 921 826 
HWrancessct--- 8a eee 1, 028 584 
Chinas ere aa a aos 466 332 
Portuguese possessions-_- 207 |BeSee sees 
Portuguese possessions 
ONOLGCrS ae 2, 058 1, 381 
Other countries___------- 2, 231 230 
Mo tals Soe 62, 410 45, 583 























By Ausert A. Giesecks, Ph. D. 


ERU has introduced many financial reforms during the last 
six years, some of which will affect its future development 
very profoundly indeed. Practically all of them are due to the 

efforts of President Leguia, who has manifested, on more than one 
occasion, his leadership in changing the financial structure of the 
Republic so that the country might more rapidly develop its enormous 
natural resources. To do this, the President has considered it neces- 
sary to fix more precise norms for the preparation of the budget; 
control expenditures; reestablish the credit of the nation on a perma- 
nent basis; create a more highly centralized fiscal agency for collection 
of taxes and revenues; establish the national reserve bank, as well as 
mortgage, agricultural and national savings banks; fix foreign ex- 
change to avoid constant fluctuation; establish a more comprehensive 
customs system; and, last but not least, arrange the relations of 
Government finance with the Peruvian Corporation, the Marconi Co., 
and Government monopolies dealing with guano, salt, alcohol, etc.' 

It is too early to judge the effects of most of these reforms. Some 
were criticized, and still are criticized, on various grounds, as measures 
which were not in the real interests of the growth of economic activi- 
ties; amongst these the reserve bank, which has in point of fact pro- 
vided a very important basis for Government as well as private 
financial and commercial activity. Space will not permit, in the 
present article, more than a description or outline of some of the 
more essential phases of these financial changes. 


BUDGET LAW OF DECEMBER 26, 1922 


This notable piece of Jegislation brings before Congress, in orderly 
form, a presentation of estimates for the ensuing year’s needs, makes 
it possible to discuss the project expeditiously in Congress, and gives 
the Minister of the respective portfolio the right to defend, in each 
one of the legislative branches, increases of expenditure when the 
items of his ministry are discussed and approved. The budget, as 
sent to Congress, must be balanced; the law prohibits its being sent 
with a deficit. The act also establishes clearly what shall constitute 
the sources of revenue and objects of expenditure. As a preliminary, 





1 Space will not permit us to do more than mention the most important financial operations of this 
century; details and a discussion may be found, for example, in the Revista Universitaria of San Marcos 
University, Lima, for April, 1928, pp. 582-675. See Editor’s note, p. 1219, on Peruvian Corporation. 
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the Finance Minister prepares the budget, which is considered, after 
August 15 each year, by the Cabinet. Once approved by the Cabinet, 
it goes to Congress, where each Minister appears individually before 
a mixed committee of the two legislative branches. The committee 
presents separate reports to each House, reports which are discussed 
in the presence of each Minister as the items of the budget relating 
to his portfolio are taken up. No request for increase in expenditures 
may be presented during the debate on the floor of either House unless 
a corresponding increase in revenue is specified. During the last 
two years this system has permitted the new budget to go into effect 
on the Ist day of January. The voting in Congress is done on chapters 
and sections, and not on individual items, although items may be 
reserved momentarily for special discussion. 

The fiscal year is the same as the calendar year. There is a sup- 
plementary period, of three months’ duration, for the liquidation of 
the disbursements authorized. Any unpaid account remains as a 
floating debt. The Minister of Finance may send to Congress a 
bill indicating a method of taking care of all unpaid items. The 
Minister is also required to compile and publish a detailed statement 
of operations of every item of the budget—a voluminous publication 
which appears usually about the month of June. It is submitted to 
Congress for examination and approval. 

The law further specifies how transfers may be made as between 
items of the budget; it also authorizes additional credits for certain 
items determined by Congress when the budget is approved. 

This law is a notable improvement on preceding budgetary laws 
and provisions. However, it has not been sufficient to do away with 
the practice of Ministers asking for frequent additional credits, which 
have brought expenditure above the sums fixed in the annual budget. 
Therefore, to cope with this problem there has recently been estab- 
lished by decree of September 26, 1929, what is known as the “‘Con- 
traloria General de la Reptblica.”’ Its principal function consists in 
a more severe control over expenditures, and in seeing that the budget 
law is strictly complied with. It can request the suspension or re- 
moval of any functionary or employee who does not comply with 
the budget law. The decree gives the three members of the com- 
mission ample power to request data; audit accounts in the ministries, 
intervene in the fulfillment of specified contracts for construction, 
etc.; advise the Minister of Finance as to the possibility of available 
funds whenever a Minister requests additional credits, etc. This 
decree will doubtless have a marked influence towards a reduction of 
public expenditure. 


LOANS 


As ordinary revenue did not suffice in former years to meet the 
needs of the Government, resort was had to loans, based on specific 
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guarantees. The loans were utilized to pay current expenditures 
and floating debts, in addition to financing public works—some of 
these of a remunerative character. 

The financial situation is complex, since its interpretation really 
requires a background dating from the last century. The war with 
Chile left Peru in a very difficult financial situation, adjusted to a 
certain extent by a consolidation of the external debt with that of 
the Peruvian Corporation in 1890. This contract, modified in 1907, 
turned over the use of practically all of the Government railroads to 
the corporation until 1973; permitted the extraction and exportation 
of a maximum of 2,000,000 tons of guano; required the payment of 30 
annuities of £80,000 by the Government; and included other minor 
provisions. By act of Congress, in November, 1928, these railroads 
passed definitely to the Peruvian Corporation in exchange for a 
monetary consideration,? the cancellation of the payment of the 
annuities by the Government, renunciation by the corporation of the 
right to extract and export guano, and Government participation in 
the railway profits (8 per cent) between certain time limits. The Gov- 
ernment reserved the right to repurchase the lines at a valuation fixed 
in the act (£16,800,000 plus the cost of improvements and new lines). 

The following table is of interest as showing the salient features of 
financial operations, many of which have been affected by the recent 
national loan of $100,000,000: 











Year Name Rate Amount Purpose 
Per cent 
9063 Salteasn=s ses ae sen 6 | 1 Lp.600, 000 | National defense. 
IEE) eeece donee 514)!Lp.1,200, 000 | Cancellation Lp.600,000 and national defense. 
1909 | Compania Peru- 6 1 Lp.350, 000 | Construction of vessels of the Cia. Peruana de Vapores 
ana de Vapores y Dique. 
y Dique. 
1920 | Gold bonds____--- 5 | 1 Lp.720, 620 | Acquire Lima-Huacho Railroad bonds. 
1922 | External debt_____ 8 $2, 500, 000 | Interest and amortization of various Government opera- 
tions. 
1922 | Guano. __._______- 714) £1, 250,000 | Payment of outstanding debts in Europe and Peru. 
1924 | Public Health_____ 8 $7, 000, 000 | Water, sewerage, paving in 32 cities of Peru. 
1925 | Petroleum-_-______- 714} — $7, 500, 000 | Cancellation loan $2,500,000; payment deficits, budgets 


1922-1924; Olmos irrigation project. 

1926 | Public Health_____ 8 $2, 000, 000 | Same as 1924. 

1926 | Gold bonds______- 714] $16, 000, 000 | Repayment debt to National Tax Collecting Co.; pay- 
ment of various debts; public works; funds for Agri- 
cultural Bank then in project. 





1927 | Callao municipal- 74) $1, 500, 000 | Public works, Callao; Government guarantees interest 
and amortization in case of default by Callao munic- 
ipality. 

102 7m eo baccos==e=eaeaas 7 $15, 000, 000 | Railroads, irrigation, public works, new installation of 
machinery for tobacco monopoly. 

1927 | National loan_____ | 6 $50, 000, 000 | Authorization for $100,000,000, to retire $23,910,000 of 


former outstanding loans; $15,000,000 bank credits; 
| $2,820,000 port works, Callao; balance proceeds for 
other public works; $4,000,000 fund to stabilize foreign 
| exchange. 














1 Lp. = Peruvian pounds; about $4, as stated on p. 1212. 2 £247,000. 
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Each one of these loans was secured by specific guaranties. The 
last law, known as the Empréstito Nacional Peruano, was authorized 
for $100,000,000, one-half of which was issued immediately as a 
first series. ‘The second series of $50,000,000 was authorized at a 
Cabinet session, October 19, 1928. Several partial loans were issued 
(not the full amount to date [October 17, 1929], however) to pay off 
foreign loans still outstanding, etc. These bonds can be retired on 
60 days’ notice on any date when interest is due. The Government 
guarantees this loan with a preferential right to Government reve- 
nues sufficient to take care of interest and amortization charges. 
The loans of 1924 and 1926 have been canceled, and part of the 
tobacco loan also. The object of the Government is to refund in the 
present loan all other outstanding obligations and loans and utilize 
the balance in various public works. One of the most recent opera- 
tions toward this end has been that relating to the salt loan. The 
Tax Collecting Company (known as the Caja de Depdositos y Con- 
signaciones) is authorized by law and by agreement with the Govern- 
ment to collect the revenues and attend to the payment of interest 
and amortization. The bankers (J. & W. Seligman & Co. and the 
National City Bank of New York) are represented on the board of 
directors of the Tax Collecting Company by a member whose assent 
is necessary before any change in methods of collection and utiliza- 
tion of the revenues can be made. The bankers are also repre- 
sented on the board of the Reserve Bank by an especially appointed 
agent. 

BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


Foremost among the enterprises of the Government in the field of 
banking was the establishment of the Reserve Bank in 1922. This 
institution is somewhat similar to the United States Federal Reserve 
Bank. Its authorized capital is 2,000,000 Peruvian pounds. It has 
done excellent work in Peru during its short existence. Four million 
dollars of the recent national loan have been placed at the disposal 
of the bank to regulate foreign exchange. (The contract for the use 
of this money was signed December 28, 1927; the supreme resolution 
of May 7, 1928, also treats of this matter.) For considerably over a 
year, therefore, the rate of exchange has been practically invariable 
at $4 per Peruvian pound. 

There are two groups of shareholders of the Reserve Bank, viz, 
the national banks and agencies of branch foreign banks, who can 
not transfer their holdings to anyone else, unless it be one of the 
member banks; the other is made up of the public. The Reserve 
Bank issues the paper money (legal tender) used in Peru; it receives 
current accounts, rediscounts commercial paper, handles cable trans- 
fers, acts as custodian, issues drafts and letters of exchange, opens and 
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maintains accounts in foreign countries, and is the clearing house 
for banks in Lima, settling balances every afternoon. 

The Government is not a shareholder. It does, however, receive 
a percentage of the profits in exchange for the monopoly of note 
issue, exemption from taxes, and other facilities which are accorded 
to the bank. The profits are divided as follows: 10 per cent for the 
reserve fund; maximum of 6 per cent dividend on shares of class A (for 
the banks) and up to 12 per cent for shares of class B; of the balance 
of the profits, 244 per cent is for the board of directors, 2144 per cent 
for the employees, 20 per cent for the reserve fund (until it reaches 
a total equal to the authorized capital of the Reserve Bank, after 
which it shall be 10 per cent), and the balance, or 75 per cent, is for the 
Government. This profit to the Government was last year (1928) 
approximately a third of a million dollars. 

The bank is managed by a board of directors composed of 10 
members. Three are appointed by the Government, six by the banks, 
and the tenth by the bankers in New York who floated the recent 
national loan. The executive committee is made up of two members 
of the board and the general manager of the bank. This committee 
supervises the operations of the bank, and in case of disagreement 
the board settles the question. The manager is appointed by the 
board of directors. He has, of course, the usual functions appropriate 
to a manager, is responsible for the work in the various departments 
of the bank, proposes the names of the employees, and, as just 
stated, forms part of the executive committee. General meetings 
of all shareholders are limited to cases of request for changes in the 
law creating the Reserve Bank, and for this purpose a two-thirds 
majority of the shareholders of class A is required. The accounts, 
files, etc., of the bank are subject to Government inspection, just as 
in the case of any other commercial bank. 

It is important to refer, although thus briefly, to the Reserve Bank, 
since it is the controlling element and guiding hand in three banking 
institutions created during the second half of 1929, viz: (a) Central 
Mortgage Bank of Peru (Banco Central Hipotecario del Pert), 
created by Law 6621 and supreme decree law of July 25, 1929; 
(>) Agricultural Bank of Peru (Crédito Agricola del Pert), created 
by the same law and decree law of the same date; and (c) National 
Savings Bank (Caja Nacional de Ahorros), created by decree of July 
31, 1929. 

The board of directors of the Mortgage Bank is the same as that 
for the Agricultural Bank; the board of managers of the Reserve 
Bank governs the National Savings Bank. 

The Mortgage Bank may establish branches in other sections of 
Peru and in foreign countries. Its authorized capital is 1,200,000 
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Peruvian pounds, one-third (400,000 Peruvian pounds) belonging to 
each of classes A, B, and C. The capital may be increased, but in 
that case the same proportion must be maintained between the 
three classes. Class A is subscribed by the Government, class B 
by mortgage banks only, and class C by the public. Sales and 
transfers of stock must be kept within the group limits; 1. e., stock of 
class B must be owned by mortgage banks, etc. The operations 
of the Mortgage Bank include first mortgages on urban properties, 
total investments not to exceed 10 per cent of the capital of the bank; 
loans to municipal governments, guaranteed by firs mortgages o« 
prior lien on municipal revenues; purchase of mortgages and prop- 
erties; issue of mortgage certificates; acquisition of shares of the 
Agricultural Bank of Peru (not to exceed one-third of the paid-up 
capital and reserves of that bank); acquisition of certain other 
stocks; and purchase of other mortgage banks in Peru. The mott- 
gage bonds, which may be payable in pounds sterling, Peruvian 
pounds or in dollars, may be floated at less than par, are tax-free, 
and can not be issued for a sum total to exceed ten times the paid-up 
capital and reserve fund of the bank, after deducting the amount 
paid for shaces in the Agricultural Bank of Peru. The board of 
directors is authorized to make contracts affecting their issue. 

The board of directors of the Mortgage Bank consists of nine 
members—3 designated by the Government to represent Class A, 
3 elected by the banks owning stock in class B, and 3 elected by 
shareholders of class C. The State can not intervene in the election 
of directors for the last two groups. Members of Congress, public 
employees, members of the judiciary, two or more persons engaged 
in a given commercial enterprise or related by blood are among those 
who can not be directors. The duties and privileges of the directors 
are determined in detail by the act creating the bank; they are 
responsible, personally and collectively, for any loss the bank may 
suffer, due to illegal acts on their part, unless they have registered 
their protest in writing, duly authenticated. The law provides, 
furthermore, for legal facilities, judicial or administrative, to 
secure payment of its loans and interest charges. Profits are dis- 
tributed as follows: 10 per cent for the reserve fund, 4 per cent 
for the board of directors, 4 per cent for the employees, 10 per 
cent dividends to the shareholders of classes A, B, and C, and, if any 
balance is still available, then 55 per cent goes to the shareholders of 
class A and 45 per cent to those of class B. 

The Agricultural Bank of Peru, created at the same time as the 
Mortgage Bank, but under separate decree, dated July 25, 1929, 
has an authorized capital of 200,000 Peruvian pounds subscribed 
exclusively by the Mortgage Bank. This capital may be aug- 
mented at the discretion of the board of directors. Branch offices 
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may be opened in the Republic and in foreign countries. The bank 
is empowered to make loans guaranteed according to the provisions 
of Law No. 2402, referring to crops and catile; others backed by 
warehouse receipts and documents of embarkation; loans to agri- 
cultural companies and cooperatives; to sell, discount, etc., the 
aforesaid papers; to purchase or otherwise dispose of property taken 
over under the guaranties; to consign, for sale in Peru, agricultural 
produce and cattle; to issue agricultural bonds; to purchase and sell 
bonds of the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Peru; to act as depository for funds of city governments and debtors 
of the bank; to deposit its own funds in any other bank in Peru or 
abroad; to purchase and manage any properties necessary for its 
own use; and to purchase, for investment, shares of the Reserve 
Bank of Peru. The agricultural bonds, which may be issued on 
exactly the same basis as those of the Mortgage Bank described 
above, are limited to ten times the amount of the paid-up capital 
of the Agricultural Bank. 

The board of directors has absolute control of this bank. It ap- 
proves the by-laws and the annual budget; establishes the list of 
companies which may insure the properties used as guarantees for 
loans by the bank; issues from time to time the list of warehouses, 
railroad and transportation companies, associations, etc., whose 
receipts can be accepted as a guaranty for loans; authorizes the issue 
of agricultural bonds, due in two years and payable in dollars, pounds 
sterling, or Peruvian pounds; prepares the semiannual report; assumes 
the same responsibilities as the Mortgage Bank; and appoints the 
manager and employees, fixing their salaries. The books and ac- 
counts of the bank are subject to inspection and supervision by the 
Government. No loans may be made for more than two years. 
Profits are divided as follows: Replacement of loss of capital, 25 per 
cent for reserve fund and 75 per cent to shareholders. The capital, 
profits, and dividends of the bank are exempt from all present and 
future taxes, including the income tax. 

The National Savings Bank has an authorized and paid-up capital 
of 1,500,000 Peruvian pounds (the $6,000,000 which Peru received 
from Chile by treaty a few months ago, at the time of the settlement 
of the Tacna-Arica dispute). The National Savings Bank may invest 
its funds in the following securities: Government obligations bearing 
interest, not more than 15 per cent; bonds of the mortgage and 
agricultural banks, issued in Peru, not more than 15 per cent; shares 
in Government monopolies or banks in Peru whose reserves are not 
less than 25 per cent of their capital up to a maximum of 5 per cent 
of the effective capital and reserve fund of said bank or Government- 
supervised company, with the exception of the Reserve Bank and 
the Mortgage Bank; loans on first mortgages up to 50 per cent of the 
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value of the property and limited to 5 years; loans on shares, bonds, 
warrants, gold in bars, etc., for a maximum period of 180 days and 
for a sum total which may not exceed 5 per cent of the capital and 
reserve fund. The Savings Bank may also purchase and dispose of 
properties in a certain limited number of cases; build houses for the 
working classes, amortized by monthly payments; and receive 
savines deposits. 

The board of directors of the Savings Bank (the same as for the 
Reserve Bank) has full powers to act as regards by-laws, employees 
and their salaries, and to establish agencies. There is an executive 
committee, made up of two members of the board and the manager 
of the bank. The profits of the Savings Bank are divided annually 
as follows: 3 per cent for the board of directors; 3 per cent for a 
fund for employees; of the balance, 50 per cent is to go to the reserve 
fund of the bank and the other 50 per cent to be devoted to construc- 
tion of school buildings in the Republic. The Minister of Finance 
has calculated the 50 per cent profits for school construction as 
equivalent approximately to 75,000 Peruvian pounds annually. 


NATIONAL TAX COLLECTING COMPANY (CAJA DE DEPOSITOS Y CON- 
SIGNACIONES) 


The Government of Peru has had a mixed system of collection of 
its revenues, a system which is still in vogue. Some, such as import 
duties, have been collected directly by Government employees. To 
review this situation it should be mentioned that the Compafia 
Administradora de Rentas, S. A., was organized to control the col- 
lection of revenues in order to take care of the interest and amorti- 
zation of the public-health loans, the petroleum loan, and the loan of 
1926. It collected the 10 per cent additional import duty; the 
10 per cent additional duty on international parcel-post packages; 
property taxes; paving, water, and sewerage taxes and charges for 
construction work done by the Foundation Co.; customs duties on 
petroleum; taxes on the area of petroleum concessions and on the 
production of petroleum; gasoline tax; inheritance taxes; property- 
transfer tax; patents; mining taxes; water-power concessions; light- 
house charges and other port charges due the Government; taxes on 
consumption of sugar; and the income tax. When these loans were 
paid off the collection of these revenues was turned over to the 
National Tax Collecting Co. This entity, successor to the Adminis- 
tracion Nacional de Recaudacién (see law No. 5746, of March 14, 
1927), had already taken over the collection of the taxes of the latter. 
The national Peruvian loan required a unified organization for the 
collecting of revenues (except part of the customs duties, etc.), and 
the retirement, as soon as circumstances permitted, of other pre- 
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ceding loans, utilizing part of the $100,000,000 of the national loan 
for the amortization, or complete cancellation, of these loans. The 
bankers for the national loan are represented in the Tax Collecting 
Co. This fiscal agency is authorized to collect most of the Govern- 
ment revenues; it receives a commission of 1 per cent for this service, 
in addition to a certain fixed sum annually for expenses—a sum 
which is included as an item in the general budget of the Republic. 
The company must keep 300,000 Peruvian pounds on deposit with 
the Government during the life of its charter; it is authorized to 
collect municipal revenues; it may act as agent of the Government 
for certain services in connection with loans, etc.; its accounts are 
inspected by the Government; and the net balance of the revenues 
collected is turned over to the Government every fortnight. 


MONOPOLIES AND GOVERNMENT-SUPERVISED COMPANIES 


A brief statement must be made of some features relating to alcohol, 
guano, the Marconi Co., the Peruvian Steamship & Dock Co. of 
Callao, coastwise trade, the recent customs regulations, and the 
reform of San Marcos University of Lima. 

Peru has had a strong tendency toward Government monopolies of 
certain articles and services, with a view chiefly to insure revenue in 
its scheme of fiscal policy. At various times, such articles as tobacco, 
matches, opium, alcohol, guano, and latterly the postal and tele- 
graph services, have been constituted monopolies. The alcohol 
monopoly was inaugurated by act of Congress, February 23, 1923, 
but had to give way to a nonmonopoly arrangement two years later 
(act of Congress, 1925), and the tax on alcohol is now collected by the 
National Tax Collecting Co. Vested interests were important in 
producing this change. 

The Guano Administration Co. (Inc.) (Compafia Administradora 
de Guano, S. A.) was organized by act of Congress, January 27, 1919. 
In 1923, a loan of 1,250,000 Peruvian pounds was floated, with guano 
as a guaranty. <A law of November, 1928, fixes the conditions for the 
exploitation of guano, a consequence of the extinction of all rights 
of the Peruvian Corporation in the extraction and exportation of this 
article. 

The Marconi Co. made a contract with the Government of Peru in 
March, 1921, for the administration of the postal, telegraph, and 
radio services. This contract did not meet with the approval of 
Congress. A new contract was drawn up, being approved by Con- 
eress, February 1, 1926. During the preceding years these services 
had produced a deficit. The Government turned over to the Marconi 
Co. for administration its properties and facilities relating to these 
three services, the company to return them in good condition at the 
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expiration of its contract on May 1, 1942. The company prepares 
a detailed annual budget which must be approved by the Government, 
including items for extensions and new works. The company is 
entitled to 5 per cent of the total revenues. Twenty-five per cent 
of the annual surplus belongs to the company; 75 per cent goes to the 
Government. The part of the surplus which goes to the Government 
must pay off, first of all, the advances in money made by the Marconi 
Co. to the Government in former years; after that, the Government 
can dispose freely of the sums it receives from this source. For 1928, 
the net profits amounted to 75,145 Peruvian pounds. 

Since the Government of Peru is interested, as the holder of 200,000 
shares, in the Peruvian Steamship & Dock Co. and the company has 
not been able to meet current expenses during the last few years, 
Congress passed the coastwise act, No. 6207, of May 14, 1928, a law 
which has not been put into effect so far. The Government is 
negotiating an agreement with Chile which contemplates the question 
of navigation by vessels of this company and also of the Chilean 
(South American Steamship) company, and covers the matter of 
coastwise trade. Possibly, in this arrangement, the financial interests 
of the Government in the Peruvian Steamship Co. will be considered 
and perhaps terminated. <A congressional report on the condition of 
the company and its relation to the Government was presented to 
Congress July 13, 1928, and published in El Tiempo, of Lima, 
November 24, 1928. 

By act of Congress No. 6566 authorization was given the Govern- 
ment to reform the customs administration. By virtue of this law, 
two supreme decrees were published, on August 13 and September 
12,1929. The first fixes the by-laws and code of customs procedure, 
with the object of securing a more efficient service; the second fixes 
the positions which shall exist as of the Ist of October, 1929, in this 
administration, and the salary attached to each position. Several 
chambers of commerce presented memorials, requesting reconsidera- 
tion on several points relating to the first decree; these memorials 
were rejected by supreme resolution of September 26, 1929. 

It is of interest, in connection with this article, to note that Presi- 
dent Leguia gave great importance to a more adequate preparation 
for business careers in Peru through a better organization of the 
schools of economics in the universities, especially in San Marcos 
University, of Lima. He has granted increased subsidies to this 
university and notably expanded the activities of the School of Kcon- 
omic Sciences. The Revista Econémica y Financiera of this faculty, 
published monthly since last April, has been devoting considerable 
space to the financial measures of the Peruvian Government. 





3 This law limited coastwise trading in Peruvian ports to Peruvian vessels. 
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By the recent treaty celebrated between Chile and Peru, relating 
to the Tacna-Arica dispute, it was provided in the tenth article that 
both nations would condone any further obligation or debt pending 
between the two Republics. This article refers to the so-called 
Iglesias debt which was claimed to be due by Chile, and which has 
been calculated as equivalent to 31,000,000 Chilean pesos, of a value 
of sixpence per peso. This eliminates another financial burden on, or 
at least diplomatic representation against, the Peruvian Government. 

The present régime entered office in July, 1919, with the fixed 
purpose of unifying the country, terminating the boundary disputes 
with its neighbors, and creating opportunities for the development of 
natural resources and industrial enterprises. There were in 1919 a 
total of 741,000 acres of irrigated and cultivated lands along the sea- 
coast, 1,920 miles of railroad, and 124 miles of automobile roads. 
For completion in 1934, the plan (under way, and of which a large 
part has already been finished) consists of an increase to 1,235,000 
acres of land under cultivation, 2,850 miles of railroad, and 31,000 
miles of automobile roads. In other words, in 15 years there will be 
67 per cent more irrigated land under cultivation, 50 per cent more 
railroad mileage in use, and 2,490 per cent greaterlength of automebile 
highways in operation. 

Peru is the first country in the production of vanadium, the fifth 
in silver, the ninth in cotton, the ninth in copper, the ninth in 
petroleum, and the twelfth in sugar.t. Naturally these basic factors 
have induced the Government to modernize, so to speak, its financial 
system and bring the different parts into harmony, introducing 
reforms which will permit the nation to carry out its economic pro- 
gram on a much greater scale and increase its importance in the 
commercial activities of the world. 





41928 figures, Department of Commerce of the United States. 


“The Government of Peru issued several loans in the years 1870 and 1872 upon which default took 
place, and under the auspices of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders a Peruvian Bondholders’ 
Committee was formed. This body eventually negotiated a settlement with the Peruvian Government 
resulting in the formation of the Peruvian Corporation. The company was registered in March, 1890, 
to take up concessions granted by the Government and to release that Government from all further 
claims by the bondholders.’’ (South American Journal, London, February 19, 1927.)—Editor’s note. 
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By Wititam Manenr, Ph. D. 


Chief of Division of Finance. Pan American Union 


N 1930 Uruguay will observe the first centennial of the adoption 
of the constitution which launched the people of the Banda Orien- 
tal as an independent nation. This notable date in the history of 

the country will be properly celebrated, a special committee being now 
engaged in formulating an appropriate program. In anticipation of 
the event, and the numerous visitors expected to come to Montevideo 
during the year, the municipal authorities have undertaken an elabo- 
rate program of improvement which will add greatly to the beauty of 
the city, including the construction of a number of new avenues, the 
paving of streets, and the building of highways. Montevideo is to-day 
one of the finest and most progressive cities on the American Conti- 
nent, and the completion of the program of municipal improvement 
now in course of execution will make the city even more attractive. 

Situated on the northern shore of the Rio de la Plata, at the point 
at which that important river empties into the Atlantic, it was inev- 
itable that a city should rise where Montevideo now stands. For the 
greater part of its course the Rio de la Plata and the streams which 
unite to form it, namely, the Uruguay, Parana, and the Paraguay 
Rivers, pass through an area rich in pastoral and agricultural resources, 
and as a consequence of the development of these sources of wealth 
Montevideo is located on one of the most important ocean routes of 
the world. 

But, notwithstanding the apparent inevitableness of the location of 
a city at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, Montevideo is relatively a 
young city, having been founded in 1726 by an expedition sent out 
from Buenos Aires by the Spaniards. From the very moment of its 
inception it may be said that the history of Montevideo is the history 
of Uruguay, for even as the foundation of Montevideo was the conse- 
quence of the constant struggle of the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
for control of the north shore of the Rio de la Plata, so the establish- 
ment of Uruguay as an independent republic was due in large measure 
to similar causes. 

The treaty of Tordesillas, granting to Portugal all lands lying east 
of an imaginary line drawn 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands and to Spain all lands lying west of this line, was the basis of 
the Portuguese claim to the land situated to the north of the Rio de 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PALACE, MONTEVIDEO 


The magnificent capitol is one of the newest public buildings in the city. 


la Plata and east of the Uruguay River. On the strength of this 
claim, a Portuguese expedition sent out from Rio de Janeiro in 1680 
founded the city of Colonia, about 190 kilometers west of what is 
now Montevideo, and almost directly across the river from Buenos 
Aires, where the Spaniards had been firmly established since 1580. 
This move met with immediate opposition from the Spaniards on the 
opposite shore, who strenuously objected to what they considered the 
encroachments of the Portuguese. In the conflict that ensued Colonia 
changed hands several times. And when in 1723 the Portuguese, to 
strengthen and maintain their position, undertook to form a settle- 
ment on the northern bank of the river nearer the ocean, the theater 
of conflict was transferred from Colonia to the new settlement. The 
Portuguese withdrew in the face of a large Spanish force from Buenos 
Aires, and the latter, recognizing the strong position and strategic 
value of the location, set up on the site a colony of their own, and on 
December 24, 1726, founded the city of Montevideo. 

The struggle for the control of the region continued throughout the 
period of Spanish and Portuguese dominion in America and for some 
years after the definite establishment of independent States on the 
American Continent the future of Uruguay remained in doubt, as 
both Argentina and Brazil sought to incorporate the region within 
their respective territories. From 1811 to 1828 Uruguay was the 
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PLAZA INDEPENDENCIA 


This large plaza in the downtown sec- 
tion of the city is the setting for the 
monument to General Artigas, the 
national hero of Uruguay 


THE PALACIO SALVO 


This office building—the highest con- 
crete structure in the world—is also 
one of the tallest in South America 
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scene of almost constant struggles, but in the latter year Argentina 
and Brazil by treaty recognized Uruguay as an independent State. 
Two years later the first constitution of the newly established Republic 
was adopted, and it is this important event that will be observed with 
fitting ceremonies in 1930. 

A brief reading of the early history and struggles of Uruguay will 
enable one to understand the competency and efficiency which are 
everywhere evident in Montevideo. From colonial days the inhab- 
itants of the Banda Oriental, as the region was called because of its 
location to the east of the Uruguay River, were required to be ever on 
the alert and prepared at any moment to defend themselves. It was 





A ROSE GARDEN IN MONTEVIDEO 


The profusion of flowers in the Prado and parks of the city has given Montevideo the title of ‘‘The City 
of Roses.” 


only after a very severe struggle that the independence of the country 
was achieved. And after the Republic was definitely established, the 
energy which had been directed to setting up an independent govern- 
ment was turned toward the political advancement and economic 
development of the nation. As a consequence, Uruguay to-day 
stands at the very forefront of the Republics of the American Con- 
tinent in the enlightened character of its political institutions and in 
the material progress of its people. 

In 1918, after having been governed for nearly a century under the 
original constitution of 1830, the people of Uruguay adopted a new 
constitution, which at the time represented a marked departure from 
the fundamental laws of other countries and contained much that 
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was new not only in Latin American constitutions but in national 
constitutions generally. A novel and unusual feature of the constitu- 
tion was the division of the executive power of the Government be- 
tween the President and the National Council of Administration, 
each exercising certain well-defined powers. In other respects, also, 
Uruguay has adopted advanced legislation intended to benefit and 
improve the condition of the people as a whole. 

Although the smallest of the South American States in area, pos- 
sessing only 72,172 square miles, the economic development of Uru- 
guay has been rapid. The Republic is largely an undulating plain, 
traversed by numerous rivers and small streams draining into the 
Uruguay River, the Rio de la Plata and Lake Merim, and with a 
temperate climate without prolonged periods of extreme heat or cold. 
The people of Uruguay have taken full advantage of these very favor- 
able natural conditions, so that to-day Uruguay is one of the great 
cattle and sheep raising regions of the world, with agriculture an 
important although secondary source of wealth. 

Montevideo, the capital city, is the embodiment of the political and 
economic progressiveness of the Uruguayan nation. With more than 
420,000 inhabitants, or one-fourth of the entire population of the 
country, it is the center around which the life and activity of virtually 
the entire Republic revolves. The city itself is laid out along most 
modern and progressive lines, with broad, well-paved and well-lighted 
streets, lined with impressive business structures and handsome 
dwellings. Rows of fine shade trees are planted along the sides of 
the streets, and at frequent intervals are large open squares, in many 
of which imposing monuments have been erected, and in all of which 
are to be found plants and beautiful flowers. The Plaza Constitu- 
cién is the original square of the city and is located in the center of the 
business section. Bordering the plaza are the cathedral and the 
cabildo, two of the oldest and most interesting structures in the city. 
In the Plaza Independencia, also in the downtown section, is a heroic 
monument to Gen. José Gervasio Artigas, the Liberator of the Uru- 
euayan Nation. 

The flowers of Montevideo are one of the principal attractions of 
the city, and the profusion in which they grow in the parks, plazas, 
and private gardens is a feature that immediately appeals to the 
visitor. The beautiful gardens and the marvelous abundance of 
flowers in the famous Prado, a popular rendezvous for the inhabitants 
of the capital, have given it the proverbial and charming name of 
“The City of Roses.” The Parque Rodé with its artificial lake, 
beautiful flower beds, and playgrounds, is another delightful spot, 
while the Parque de los Aliados, one of the new developments of 
Montevideo, attracts large crowds by reason of its football fields and 
other facilities for sport. Sport of ‘all kinds makes a strong appeal to 
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the Uruguayan, especially football, in which he excels, and in which 
Uruguay has won the finals in the last two international Olympic 
games. 

The climate of Montevideo is naturally an important factor in the 
profusion of flowers for which the city is famous, and this, with other 
natural advantages, has made of Montevideo one of the most popular 
summer resorts in South America. Stretching along the shore of the 
Rio de la Plata for several miles are admirable resorts for sea bath- 
ing which attract not only the people of Uruguay but also those of 
neighboring countries. During the months from December to 
March, which is the summer season in Uruguay; thousands of pleasure 
seekers flock to these beaches, the most noted of which are Los Pocitos, 
the Playa Ramirez, Malvin, and Carrasco. All are within easy access 
of the city, and to accommodate the out-of-town visitors several 
hotels, offering excellent accommodations, have been constructed fac- 
ing the sea and river. Paralleling the beach for virtually its entire 
length is a broad driveway, the Rambla Presidente Wilson. Under a 
project now in course of execution, this avenue will be extended along 
the water front into the city proper, so that for the centennial cele- 
bration in 1930 it is hoped that a river and seaside driveway from the 
downtown section of the city to the Rambla Presidente Wilson, and 
along the famous and popular beaches, will be a reality. 

Among the many public buildings of the city, special mention 
should be made of the Legislative Palace, a beautiful and magnificent 
structure but recently completed and constructed wholly of native 
marble. In addition there are other Government buildings; the 
buildings of the university, with its departments of medicine, law, 
architecture, and engineering; the Pedagogical and National Mu- 
seums, and the Museum of Fine Arts; the Solis Theater, one of the 
finest and largest in South America, in which the great artists of 
the world appear; and among business edifices the new Palacio 
Salvo, one of the tallest buildings in South America and the highest 
concrete structure in the world. 

But while Montevideo is a famous summer resort, it is also the 
industrial and commercial hub of the Republic and consequently a 
center of great economic activity. Radiating out of Montevideo rail- 
ways connect the capital with all the more important centers in the 
interior of the country. There is a total of 1,644 miles of railways in 
Uruguay, and under a recently enacted railway-extension measure, 
approximately 350 miles of new Government-owned lines will be 
built within the next five years. At three points the railways of 
Uruguay connect with those of Brazil, so that the two countries are 
in close rail communication with one another. Of the existing mile- 
age, all but 35 miles is of standard gage, and, with the exception of 
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PARQUE HOTEL 


The Parque, one of Montevideo’s leading hostelries, is attractively situated in spacious gardens. 
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THE BEACH AT POCITOS 


Uruguay is noted for its numerous delightful seaside resorts, many within easy reach of Montevideo. 
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160 miles of Government-owned railways, privately controlled and 
operated. 

Within recent years the Government of Uruguay has been giving 
preferential attention to highway construction and has probably 
made more progress in good roads than any other South American 
country. Statistics show that Uruguay possesses more square meters 
of urban concrete paving than any other country in the world, with 
the exception of the United States of America, England, and Canada. 
For the most part the roads that have been constructed extend from 
Montevideo into the interior, so that in addition to rail facilities it 
is now possible to travel by automobile to many of the important 
sections of the country. One of the largest projects recently under- 
taken by the Government is the construction of a concrete highway 
from Montevideo to Colonia. The road will be 6 meters wide 
and, with several lighter-type branch roads, will cost approximately 
$7,000,000. 

In connection with the construction of this highway it is proposed 
to establish a ferry service between Colonia and Buenos Aires, which 
will have the effect of considerably reducing the time now required 
in transit between the capitals of Uruguay and Argentina. Whereas 
by river steamer 10 to 12 hours are required to cross from one city 
to the other, it is estimated that by means of the proposed ferry and 
over the new concrete highway the trip may be made in five hours. 
The completion of the highway and the establishment of the ferry 
service 1s expected to materially increase the traffic between the two 
countries and to bring to Montevideo a larger number of tourists to 
enjoy the advantages of its famous bathing beaches. 

As Uruguay is primarily a pastoral and agricultural country, the 
railways and highways which extend from Montevideo bring to the 
capital city, for local consumption and for export, large quantities of 
these products. Its manufacturing enterprises are almost altogether 
related to one or the other of these industries, the slaughtering of 
cattle and sheep, with the packing of meats, attaining the greatest. 
prominence. Some idea of the magnitude of the slaughtering and 
packing industry may be gained from the fact that annually over 
2,000,000 animals are killed to supply the domestic demand and for 
shipment to foreign countries. A number of foreign and domestic 
meat packing corporations have installed large slaughtering and 
freezing plants in Montevideo, and in addition there are a number of 
concerns which devote themselves to the slaughter of cattle for the 
manufacture of jerked beef and canned meats. 

While the meat-packing industry is by far the most important in 
the Republic, other manufacturing industries have developed. More 
than 1,500,000 barrels of cement are produced annually by a single 
plant near Montevideo, and the boot and shoe industry is able to 
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A HIGHWAY BRIDGE IN URUGUAY 





The road system of Uruguay has been greatly extended in recent years. 





This plant, on the outskirts of the city, is one of the units in Uruguay’s principal manufacturing industry. 
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meet virtually the entire demand for these articles. Important 
progress has been made in the manufacture of woolen textiles, fur- 
niture, bottles and glassware, paper and paper articles, soap, candy, 
enameled ware, and flour. Naturally the tanning industiy is of 
ereat importance, this being nearly all concentrated in Montevideo. 

More than three-fourths of the total foreign trade of the Republic 
passes through the port of Montevideo, and to handle this flow of 
merchandise wharves, warehouses, breakwaters, and other works 
representing an investment of $37,000,000 have been constructed. 
The port of Montevideo ranks among the leading ports of the world, 
and every year four or five thousand ships enter and leave the harbor 
for all parts of the globe. 





THE DOCKS OF MONTEVIDEO 


Some of the electric cranes for facilitating the movement of merchandise at the port. 





WHAT IT COSTS TO GROW 
COFFEE IN SAO PAULO 


By Dr. J. C. Muniz 
Consul of Brazil, Chicago 
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HE cost of producing commodities is of great interest to all 
Governments and to their economists, exact data being essential 
to the adoption of intelligent economic policies. So far as coffee is 
concerned, the cost of production is of supreme importance to Brazil, 
as she is the largest producer and as world distribution is subject to 
her control. The maintenance of her position depends primarily on 
her capacity to produce more and at a lower cost. If Brazil lost her 
present position in the world coffee-growing industry it would undoubt- 
edly signify an increase in the cost of production to such an extent as to 
transfer the growing of coffee to other parts of the globe where climatic 
conditions are favorable and where labor is available on better terms. 
Brazil, therefore, should estimate carefully the cost of production at 
short intervals so as to enable her to take whatever steps may be 
necessary for the welfare of her main source of wealth. This would 
also justify her attitude to consuming countries. 

Before entering upon an analysis I would like to deal briefly with 
a few economic factors of vital importance to the Sao Paulo coffee- 
erowing industry. Coffee cultivation is of long standing in Sao Paulo. 
In 1808 Robert Southey, the English poet, mentioned extensive coffee 
plantations at Sao Sebastiao, from which district they later spread to 
all parts of the Parahyba Valley. Brazilians have long specialized in 
coffee planting, and this is undoubtedly one of the main reasons for the 
predominance of the country in world coffee production to-day. 

The tremendous expansion of the Sao Paulo coffee-growing indus- 
try is a direct consequence of the financial and economic situation 
prevailing immediately after the Republic was established in Brazil, 
the increase in the number of immigrants and the inflation of the 
currency being particular characteristics of that period. ‘During the 
period from 1889-90 to 1900-1901,” states Dr. Paulo Pestana, the 
economist, ‘‘the number of trees in the State of Sao Paulo grew from 
220,000,000, producing 10,600,000 arrobas (349,000,000 pounds), to 
525,600,000 trees, producing 35,700,000 arrobas (1,178,100,000 





1 Reproduced from The Commercial, June 27, 1929, published by the Manchester Guardian. Figures in 
Brazilian currency there given were converted to American at the rate of $0.1185 per paper milreis; the 
arroba at 33 pounds and the kilo at 2.2 pounds. 
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A COFFEE FAZENDA IN SAO PAULO 


In the State of Sao Paulo more than 4,000,000 acres are devoted to the cultivation of coffee. 


pounds). In the year 1927 the State of Sao Paulo had 45,625 plan- 
tations, with a total cultivated area of 4,025,982 acres, 1,047,496,350 
trees, and a production of 1,006,701,300 pounds. The number of new 
coffee trees which had not reached the producing stage in that year was 
136,750,000.” The Sao Paulo coffee-growing industry is, of course, 
still extending. New areas have been made accessible by the construc- 
tion of railways, and the decline in the yield in the old districts, where 
no effort has been made to restore fertility, has further induced capi- 
tal and labor to seek new zones. Immigration over the Noroeste 
Railway and along the Paranapanema Valley has been particularly 
active. | 

A coffee plantation usually includes wide areas of pasture lands and 
forests. Drying grounds, cleaning plants, sheds, and dwellings 
for laborers usually require considerable capital—about $29,625 for 
a 500,000-tree fazenda, and it is estimated that each 2,000 trees 
require one laborer. In addition to the men in charge of the planta- 
tion proper, a plantation usually requires a certain number of extra 
laborers such as carters, motor drivers, stockmen, and drying-ground 
laborers. 

The cost of setting up a coffee plantation in the State of Sao 
Paulo has been considerably increased as a consequence of the high 
price of land and labor, owing to the exploitation of distant zones. 
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In the area served by the Noroeste Railway, where extensive planta- 
tions are now being made, I estimate the expenses incurred in forming 
an estate at $0.675 a tree. In that zone the price of suitable coffee 
land ranges from $94.80 to $237.00 an alqueire (5.97 acres). On the 
basis of 700 trees to the hectare (2.471 acres), the cost of planting 
1,000 trees will be as follows: 








(© ssi fie ayn cl ep a me se Ne Ee i SO ee ee $55. 93 
Cost of bringing trees to producing state ($0.237 a tree)__.____________ 237. 00 
Cleaning land and planting trees ($0.05925 a tree)__________________- 59. 25 
Dwellings for laborers (a group of houses for each 10,000 trees costs 
GBT) x esc A Sa A ee GA ag eg od DT 71. 10 
Improvements and machinery ($0.05925 a tree)____________________-- 59. 25 
482. 53 
10 per cent interest per annum during four years______-____--___-_--- 192. 92 
otalicoststor Ik O000ntreées eo See eee ee ee eee 675. 45 


Capital invested in a new plantation brings no return to the planter 
for five years. On the other hand, such investment is subject to 
many risks, such as frosts, low temperatures, and pests. Frosts 
occur periodically, the last, in 1928, causing much damage to the 
plantation in the State of Sao Paulo. The coffee pest (Stephanoderes 
hampei) has already invaded a large portion of the plantations in 
the old zones, and is gradually becoming a factor to be reckoned 
with in the cost of production. 

There are three different coffee zones in the State of Sao Paulo; 
the old zone, the average or intermediary zone, and the new zone. 
The old zone comprises about 600,000,000 coffee trees more than 
35 years old; the intermediary zone contains 300,000,000 trees, and 
the new zone 100,000,000 trees. The continual reduction in the 
yield is easily explained by the large number of decadent trees. In 
1900-1 the average yield from 1,000 trees in the State of Sao Paulo 
was 2,240 pounds. In that year the 525,625,000 trees produced 
1,245,222,000 pounds. In the crop year 1926-27 the number of trees 
bearing fruit was 1,047,496,350, but the production was only 1,303,- 
701,300 pounds—that is, an average yield of 1,244 pounds from 1,000 
trees. The average of averages for each 5-year period shows the 
same reduction; in the period from 1908-9 to 1912-13 it was 1,818; 
during the quinquennium which preceded the last frost (1913-14 to 
1917-18), the average was 1,891, but in 1918-19 to 1922-23 it dropped 
to 1,138. Comparing the years of large crops, it is seen that while 
in 1906-7 610,000,000 trees produced 15,392,000 bags, the 1927-28 
crop fell short of 17,000,000 bags, in spite of the fact that the number 
of coffee trees had increased to more than one thousand million. 
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According to economic precept, cost of production is made up of 
five “cost groups’—cost of labor, cost of raw material (including 
transportation), cost of administration, cost of selling, and cost of 
interest charges, although some are of opinion that interest should 
not be included except when dealing with borrowed capital. In my 
endeavor to determine the exact cost of coffee production in the 
State of Sao Paulo the five cost groups have been taken into con- 
sideration. 

In view of the impossibility of conducting my researches through- 
out the State, I decided to study one typical plantation in each zone, 
A COFFEE TREE IN 

FLOWER 
The coffee tree has three and 
sometimes as many as four 


flowerings a year, amonth 
apart 





thus determining three different bases for the cost of production, 
and I believe that these are quite representative of the cost of pro- 
duction prevailing in each separate zone. The cost is intimately 
connected with the yield, and if the same amount of labor and capital 
is applied in the cultivation of three different areas producing 2,310, 
1,815, and 1,221 pounds from 1,000 trees, respectively, the cost of 
production will naturally increase in inverse proportion to the yield. 
The yields adopted as standard for this study are 1,221, 1,815, and 
2,310 pounds from 1,000 trees, these being more or less the general 
averages for each zone. The investment of capital was taken at 
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$0.47, $0.59, and $0.71 a tree for the old, intermediary, and new 
zones, respectively. Considering the exaggerated capital at present 
required by the coffee-growing industry in the State of Sao Paulo, 
these figures are very reasonable. 

As I have already demonstrated, the cost of planting in the new 
zone works out at $0.675 a tree, although the cost of land and. 
labor considered were the very lowest obtainable. The current selling 
price of coffee estates is now much above this figure. In estimating 
the cost I have also included reserves for replanting and for deprecia- 


COFFEE BERRIES 


The harvesting season ex- 
tends over a period cf 
about five months, from 
May to September 





tion of machinery and improvements. The reserves for replanting 
were calculated at the rate of 3 per cent on the number of existing 
trees, admitting that the renewal of the plantations will be made 
at that rate in the intermediary and old zones. For the new zone 
reserves were taken at 2 per cent. Because of their rather slow 
deterioration, depreciation of machinery and improvements was also 
taken at 3 per cent. 


OLD ZONE 


Plantation of 410,000 coffee trees. Annual average yield 1,221 
pounds from 1,000 trees. Age of the plantations, 30, 40, and 60 years. 
Cost of production of 1,221 pounds of hulled (cleaned) coffee: 
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LABOR 

MPa GTI OMG OL SUT ee Pe eee a ef ea rege $35. 55 
BiGkiae GO.R55 tor 3 joowmels) 2. 2-23 ee eee ee 13. 15 
Transportation to the drying ground ($0.021 for 33 iDeKBG!S) Pa ee ae 2 79 
IDyeyores (CHUM Sioie Gis} (NOWNNGIS)) | poe Ee 1. 57 
[Elev beaves! (GON OPS) Koes), | OKOLUNINGIS)) he Ss ee . 88 

Laborers (5 men for the first 100,000 trees and 3 for each further group 
of 100,000 trees; 26 working days in a month, at $0.71 a day)_-___- 7. 76 
Bruming? (S005 82a tree) ie meee at eee Mrs eye Is ea pe Ue eee a eee 6. 17 

Repasse (a second picking to prevent the spreading of the pest, $0.019 
PVE) ele) Yee aad ep easemtines aoe Bk QIN ois ae At Stes aM ese Noa Aa Cone CUM We Bee a 18. 96 
MATERIAL 84. 83 
Bags for picking and for bagging hulled coffee_____________________ $2. 88 
Hi BOO) Kop ae Se Chea Can Fee est SIO ek Oe ens eee aR SN tt ade bebe ea 1. 78 
Manuring ($0.029 a tree every four years, including cost of manure) __-_ 7. 40 
OTHER COSTS 12. 06 
Administration (salary of administrator and assistant)______________ $4. 86 
Transportation to the railway station ($0.035 for 33 pounds)_______- 1. 32 
Goldttaxe(S0;54 51a bas) pe os een a eee ee ee SS es 5. 04 
Miamicipalataxe (6 OS24 zo ries 00 Opec es) eee ee . 24 
aan WO Seimics GUO toe 33 jooumels)) _.. == 2.2 - = 225 ese 2. 63 
CommissiTOMskO AG MeTCON TUS SCO) eae a ee enn ae 5. 26 
Cartage and cost of bagging ($0.995 for 33 pounds) ---____________- 3. 50 


Reserves for replanting ($0.059 for each young tree and 3 per cent for 
annual replanting, or the total renewal of the plantation in 33.3 


AEE HS) ear arc gS Pap TE ca aoa pn lel 2 A 0 R= a 1. 78 

Depreciation of machinery and improvements (38 per cent on the value 
of machinery and improvements figured at the rate of $0.059 a tree) _ 1. 77 
26. 40 


Cost of production of 1,221 pounds of coffee, without interest charges_ 123. 30 
Cost of production of 1 arroba (33 pounds) of coffee, without interest 


CUE DCS FE See oat ae ut i Fs BY San eyo de pee eee ee fale a 8 en ee 3. 33 
Cost of production of 22 pounds of coffee, without interest charges-_-_-- 2. 22 
Wpkeeprot- the restate sss <p s e e a S Se Ty pe eye  eeeLeene 105. 08 


INTEREST CHARGES 


Capital invested in the property, including lands, coffee plantations 
proper, machinery, and improvements, taken at $0.474 per tree: 


Interest on the capital invested (10 per cent per annum) _------_-_--- $47. 40 
Interest on the capital invested in the upkeep of the estate (12 per 

cent for 16 months) to the date of the sale of the coffee in Santos__- 16. 81 
Total cost of production of 1,221 pounds of coffee, including interest 

CHAT Geek Se ee ae NR a SN 2 Bere eral eR ee 187. 51 
Total cost of production of 33 pounds of coffee, including interest 

CHAT EOS a Se Se ee a ee Ups aE ee le ere ee 5. 07 
Total cost of production of 22 pounds of coffee, including interest 

CTD EAY Si Sa 3 eae eI pe cA eee ed ee ee 3. 38 
Total cost of production of 1 pound of coffee, including interest 

Chargess 225 si eS ans et aS Be Ea eg paw a ey Spr Relto 








2 Agent. 
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DRYING GROUNDS ON A FAZENDA 


In the cleaning process the berries are passed through canals from the washing tank to various sections of 
the drying floors. From2to15days arerequired for proper drying, depending upon the condition of the 
berries. To insure uniformity in drying, the coffeeis continually raked over, and mounded and covered 
with canvas every evening to protect it from the dew. 





Courtesy of Herndon W. Goforth 
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THE COFFEE EXCHANGE, SANTOS 


Upper: The main floor of the exchange, showing the brokers’ trading pews. Lower: The testing room, 
equipped for roasting, grinding, and testing coffee samples. 





Copyright by The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Reproduced by permission. 


LOADING COFFEE AT SANTOS, BRAZIL 


Great care is exercised in stowing the coffee sacks on board ship as the cargo must be kept dry. Every 
third tier of bags is covered with a screen of matting or burlap. 
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INTERMEDIARY ZONE 


Plantation of 270,000 coffee trees. Annual average yield 1,815 
pounds from 1,000 trees. Age of plantations, 30 and 40 years. 
Cost of production of 1,815 pounds of hulled coffee: 


| fal] oo ghcpea cape met Ciel ee ag sae pe te Se ee ede) Oy Seg ce ee A ee os $91. 56 
Mia terial 25% 2 else y es, ay ad pete ee Sop ete at Aa as LEU ie op eye tee 17. 55 
OTST COSTS esa eS ES PAD Si sh gee te Ur ye erp 45. 12 
Cost of production of 1,815 pounds without interest charges__-_-__- 155. 41 
Wpkeeprofatherestarves (Om MG gers tre e) ements 116. 81 
Cost of production of 1,815 pounds of coffee, including interest charges. 233. 36 
Cost of production of 22 pounds of coffee, including interest charges__ — 2. 83 
Total cost of production of 1 pound of coffee, including interest 

CUMERTE SC Se Seb ieee ga YH 1A aN aE Rie de a itv a eee tus A ye meee . 13 

NEW ZONE 


Plantation of 470,000 coffee trees. Annual average yield 2,310 
pounds from 1,000 trees. Ageof the plantations, 4, 15, and 20 years. 
Cost of production of 2,310 pounds of hulled coffee: 


1 S5E2} oh ease eee tee ae ecg ae edhe Ses ee gg Uc me gl a A Re ACoA $103. 69 
dN Ue at Upper le ee oer TR Det ns NN Gu ap Ae ote a gt ae ST Ee 16. 43 
Ci PE CONSID Dy RE hn EIQ tar ne ae 58. 76 
Cost of production of 2,310 pounds without interest charges__--_-__- 178. 89 
Wpkeep) ofestaites (SOs Iyaat ee) herrea | apa ete espe he eu ete 131. 18 
Cost of production of 2,310 pounds of coffee, including interest charges. 270. 98 
Cost of production of 22 pounds of coffee, including interest charges_ 2. 58 
Total cost of production of 1 pound of coffee, including interest 

CG) GUST ef fa oe A a aR ad nye ey NY ae eh Se a ee IN 5 


From these figures it will be seen that the cost of producing 22 
pounds of coffee is $3.38 in the old zone, $2.83 in the intermediary 
zone, and $2.58 in the new zone. ‘This is very high, especially if we 
consider the reasonable bases adopted for capital investment and 
interest charges. Moreover, from these factors we can detect the 
factors which account for the increase in the cost of production. 
In the old zone these are the reduction in the yield (primarily 
due te the primitive methods still in use), lack of fertilizer on a large 
scale, and the Stephanoderes pest, which increases the cost of labor 
because of the necessity of more careful picking. The increase in the 
cost of production in the new zone is also worthy of note; labor there 
is much more costly than in the old zone. 

In conclusion, it may be said that coffee in the State of Sao Paulo, 
with 600,000,000 trees in a state of frank decadence, is already passing 
through its last phase of large-scale cultivation. The experience of 
other countries indicates the path to be followed—either to intensify 
cultivation by adopting the measures advised by experience and 
science, or to let the production of coffee decrease and disappear 
completely. 
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The Governing Board. 

On Wednesday, October 23, the members of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union were hosts to the members of the Institute 
of International Law, who were visiting Washington at the termina- 
tion of their sessions at Briarcliff, N. Y. Invited to meet the dis- 
tinguished jurists were the diplomatic representatives accredited to 
Washington, members of the Cabinet of the United States, high 
Government officials, and others interested in international law. 
On behalf of the Governing Board, His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of Peru, Dr. Hernan Velarde, extended a cordial welcome to the 
members of the Institute, saying: 

GENTLEMEN: 

His Excellency the Secretary of State, Chairman of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, being obliged, much to his regret, to be absent 
at this time owing to important official duties, I have the honor, as Vice Chair- 
man, of representing him and expressing in his name and that of the Governing 
Board the deep satisfaction with which we see assembled in this building the 
eminent members of the Institute of International Law. With our welcome to 
Washington, we also offer them a well-deserved tribute of praise and admiration 
for their efficient endeavors toward furthering the most noble branch of learning, 
since international law is the key destined to open the doors to permanent 
peace in this world, and good understanding among the nations. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union greets its learned and 
distinguished guests. 


Baron Edouard Rolin Jaequemyns, of Brussels, Belgium, member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, responded on behalf of the 
Institute. He compared the work of the Pan American Union 
with that of the League of Nations and stated that there was no dif- 
ference in the aims of the two institutions—that both were working 
toward the same end. 

Since the Fifth International Conference of American States, held 
in 1923, the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Board have been 
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elected annually, the elections taking place after the summer recess 
at the first regular meeting in November, held this year on the 6th 
of the month. 

The Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United 
States, was reelected Chairman of the Board, after his nomination 
by the Ambassador of Peru, Dr. Hernan Velarde, in the following 
words: 


GENTLEMEN: 

In compliance with our regulations we are now about to choose from our 
membership those who shall exercise the functions of President and Vice President 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union during the coming year. 

Expressing the unanimous sentiment of the gentlemen composing the Board, 
I have the honor to propose for the first of those two offices His Excellency the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, who has been our honored 
President until now. 

The qualifications of this illustrious statesman, who represents his great country 
among us, are so well known and highly and universally appreciated that to 
repeat them now would be useless. 

Therefore, I ask that His Excellency the Honorable Mr. Stimson be elected 
Chairman of the Governing Board by acclamation. 


The Secretary of State in reply said: 


I thank you very much for the confidence which you show by electing me to 
this honorable position. I appreciate the pleasure, as well as the responsibility, 
of working with you more than I can express now. I will simply say that I 
thank you very deeply and that I will try to carry out the duties with the utmost 
fairness and impartiality. 


To succeed the Ambassador of Peru as Vice Chairman, the Am- 
bassador of Cuba, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, proposed the Ambassador of 
Mexico, Sefior don Manuel C. Téllez, saying: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN: 

The moment has come for our distinguished friend and colleague the Ambas- 
sador of Peru to leave the office of Vice Chairman of the Governing Board. We 
sincerely regret to see him go, because he has our unanimous esteem and affection. 
However, our regulations impose upon us the obligation of choosing a successor, 
a successor endowed with all the outstanding qualities characteristic of Doctor 
Velarde, and possessed, as he is, of a deep enthusiasm for this institution which, 
as has well been said, is becoming of world importance and beginning to play a 
decisive part in international relations. I believe, gentlemen, that no one better 
than the Ambassador of Mexico, my distinguished friend and colleague His 
Excellency don Manuel C. Téllez, can occupy the office of Vice Chairman during 
the coming year. Senor Téllez is a collaborator of long standing in this organi- 
zation and a fervent supporter of the principles that we are developing here; 
he has at once our esteem and our respect, and if he is elected, as I expect, 
when his term of office is finished a year hence, we shall praise his work as we 
now praise the work of His Excellency the Ambassador of Peru. I take it 
that this election would not only be a demonstration of our personal sentiments 
toward His Excellency the Ambassador of Mexico in Washington, but also a 
manifestation of regard for his beautiful country. Therefore I propose His 
Excellency don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador of Mexico in Washington, for 
Vice Chairman of the Governing Board. 
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The Ambassador of Mexico, on accepting the office, said: 


GENTLEMEN: 

The complimentary manner in which our colleague, His Excellency the Ambas- 
sador of Cuba, presented the motion that raises me to the vice chairmanship of 
this organization deprives me of reply. 

If the dignity conferred upon me were personal and open to refusal I would not 
accept it, because it would be a great pleasure for me to leave it in the capable 
hands of him who has been holding it. But this mark of distinction belongs to 
the Government of Mexico, which I represent, and it is not within the province 
of my modesty to deny my Government this honor. Therefore, I accept with 
deep appreciation the proof of high regard given my Government in choosing its 
representative for the second place in an international organization second to 
none in the world. 

Mexico, to be sure, has not always agreed with all the views of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; but whenever this came to pass its disagreement was expressed in 
an explicit and sincere manner. Such differences of opinion, like those which 
have arisen in other countries of the Continent, have always been directed toward 
giving greater strength and wider scope to the idea of Pan Americanism, since 
Mexico, in the depths of its heart, has always championed that idea, the aim and 
aspiration of this institution. 

It will therefore be gratifying to me, in accordance with the instructions which 
I obey, to give my hearty cooperation to the promotion of the work of Pan 
Americanism for which we here labor. 

His Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba may rest assured that I appreciate 
what he has said about my country, in which his own beautiful land is loved and 
everything concerning it regarded with affection. 


Continuing the business of the meeting, the Board was informed 
by its Permanent Committee on Agriculture that the Government of 
the United States had expressed its willingness to convene the Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, 
pursuant to a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States, held in Habana in 1928. The date of the Confer- 
ence on Agriculture, which is expected to be one of the most impor- 
tant of the series of special gatherings provided for by the Habana 
Conference, will be fixed by the Government of the United States. 

In preparation for the Inter-American Conference on Bibliography, 
to meet at Habana in February, 1930, the Board approved and au- 
thorized to be transmitted to the Organizing Committee of the 
Conference at Habana, a report containing documentary material 
on the several topics included in the program. There was also sub- 
mitted to the Board a preliminary draft of program for the Pan 
American Congress of Municipalities, definite action on which will 
be taken at a subsequent meeting of the Board. ‘These two assem- 
bles will also be held in accordance with resolutions of the Sixth 
International Conference of American States. 

Furthermore, a resolution adopted by the Board requests the 
American Institute of International Law to include the question of 
the international protection of intellectual property among the 
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topics on which technical studies are being prepared as a basis for 
codification. In making these studies the Institute is requested to 
keep in view the possibility of avoiding discrepancies with the Euro- 
pean formul for the protection of intellectual property, thereby con- 
tributing to complete international uniformity. 


In connection with the conferences mentioned above, it should be 
added that the Pan American Commission on Customs Procedure 
and Port Formalities convened at the Pan American Union on 
November 18, 1929, in accordance with previous action taken by the 
Governing Board. 


A communication from His Excellency, the Ambassador of Brazil 
at Washington, Dr. 8S. Gurgél do Amaral, gives the names of the 
members of the Brazilian National Committee of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History. The membership of the com- 
mittee is as follows: Dr. Max Fleiuss, Dr. Manoel Cicero Peregrino 
da Silva, Dr. Rodolpho Garcia, Dr. Basilio de Magalhdes, Dr. 
Augusto Tavares de Lyra, Dr. Rodrigo Octavio Langaard de Menezes, 
Dr. Othello Reis, and Dr. Alfredo Valladdo. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History was created 
by resolution of the Sixth International Conference of American 
States for the purpose of coordinating, publishing, and distributing 
historical and geographic studies in the American Republics. The 
functions of the Institute, as set forth in the resolution, are to serve 
as an organ of cooperation between the geographic and _ historical 
institutions of America; to initiate and coordinate investigations 
which require the cooperation of several countries; to undertake 
publication of all works that the American States may send to the 
Institute; and to make studies looking to the clarification of frontier 
questions, provided the countries interested in such questions directly 
request it. 

The first meeting of the Institute was held at Mexico City from 
September 16 to 22, at which time the statutes of the organization 
were formulated and approved. (A more complete account will 
appear in a later issue of the BULLETIN.) 


The Director General’s Office. 

The Director General entertained at luncheon at the Pan American 
Annex in honor of the delegates to the International Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, on Monday, November 4, during 
the first week that the commission assembled at the Union. His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Mexico and Sefiora de Téllez graced 
the occasion. The following members of the commission and their 
ladies were present: 
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MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL Mees COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
MEXI 


Photograph taken after the first meeting of the Commission in Washington, at the Pan American Union, 
October 22, 1929. Left to right: Senor Don Federico Ramos, Secretary of the Mexican Section; Senor 
Don Ignacio Lopez, Commissioner of Mexico; Sefior Don Gustavo P. Serrano, Commissioner of Mex- 
ico; Senor Don Fortunato Dozal, Chairman of the Mexican Section; Hon. Joseph P. Cotton, Under- 
secretary of State; Hon. Elwood Mead, Chairman of the United States Section; Mr. W. E. Anderson, 
Commissioner of the United States; Maj. Gen. Lansing H. Beach, Commissioner of the United States, 
and Miss M. A. Schnurr, Secretary of the American Section. 


The Mexican Section. 

The Chairman, Sefior Dr. Fortunato Dozal, and Sefiora de Dozal. 

Sefor Dr. Gustavo F. Serrano and Sefiora de Serrano. 

Senor Dr. Ignacio Lépez Bancalari, Sefiora de Lépez Bancalari, and 
their daughters, Sefiorita Guadalupe and Sefiorita Teresa. 

Technical Adviser Senor Dr. Armando Santacruz and Sefiora de 
Santacruz. 

Engineers: Sefior Don J. L. Favela, Sefor Don A. Becerril Colin 
and Sefiora de Becerril Colin, and Senor Don Carlos G. Blake and 
Sefiora de Blake. 

Senior Don Federico Ramos, Secretary. 


American Section. 

The Chairman, Dr. Elwood Mead, and Mrs. Mead. 

General and Mrs. Lansing H. Beach. 

Mr. W. E. Anderson. 

Engineers: Mr. Frank Adams, and Mr. Karl F. Keeler and Mrs. 
Keeler; Miss M. A. Schnurr, Secretary. 
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The guests invited to meet the Commission were: 

The Ambassador of Mexico and Madame Téllez. 

The Chargé d’Affaires of El Salvador and Sefiora de Leiva. 

Senor Dr. Miguel Cruchaga, former Ambassador of Chile to the 
United States. 

Sefior Dr. Simén Planas-Su4rez and Sefiora de Planas-Suarez, of 
Venezuela. 

The Agent for the General Claims Commission, United States and 
Mexico, Sefior Dr. Bartolomé Carbajal y Rosas, and Sefiora de Car- 
bajal, and Sefior Dr. José Romero, of the Commission. 

The Assistant Director of the Pan American Union and Madame 
Gil Borges. 

Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, Chief of the Mexican Division of the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. Richard C. Tanis, of the Mexican Division of the Department 
of State. 

Dr. Thomas H. Healy, Assistant Dean, School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University. 

Mr. José Tercero, of Mexico, Chief of the Division of Translation of 
the Pan American Union. 


On Tuesday, November 12, the Director General entertained at 
luncheon in honor of the Minister of Ecuador, Sefior Dr. Homero 
Viteri Lafronte. The guests invited to meet the Minister were: 

The Secretary of War, Mr. James W. Good. 

The Postmaster General, Mr. Walter F. Brown. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles F. Adams. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Robert Patterson Lamont. 

The Secretary of Labor, Mr. James J. Davis. 

The Undersecretary of State, Mr. Joseph P. Cotton. 

Mr. William 8S. Culbertson, United States Ambassador to Chile. 

Sefor Don Juan Barberis, First Secretary of the Legation of 
Ecuador. 

Senior Don Carlos Mantilla, Attaché of the Legation of Ecuador. 

Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union. 

Right Reverend Monsignor James N. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America. 

Dr. Lucius C. Clark, Chancellor of the American University. 

Mr. David Hunter Miller, in charge of the compilation of Treaties 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Charles J. Rhoads, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


A few days after the luncheon given by the Governing Board to 
the members of the Institute of International Law, the Director 
General welcomed to the Pan American Union a number of those 
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CONTESTANTS IN THE INTERNATIONAL ORATORICAL CONTEST FINALS 


A visit to the Pan American Union was included in the program arranged for the youthful orators while 
in Washington. In the group, from left to right, appear: Herbert Schaumann, Germany (winner of 
second honors); Benigno Petit Lecaros, Peru; Gabriel Fouché, France; Roberto Ortiz Gris, Mexico 
(winner of third place); (in rear) Roch Pinard, Canada (champion orator); Mr. Randolph Leigh, Director 
General of the contest; Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; Miss Lis Torsleff, 
Denmark; Ben W. Swofford, United States; F. Whitnall Allen, England; Vicente Pardo Suarez, Cuba; 
and Dr. Juan Remus-Rubio, Minister of Public Instruction of Cuba. 


who were staying on in Washington. The group included Sr. Dr. 
Siméon Planas-Suarez and Sefiora de Planas-Su4rez, of Venezuela; 
Senor Dr. Victor Matirtua and Sefiora de Matirtua, of Peru; and 
Sefor Don Luis Anderson, of Costa Rica. 

Somewhat later the Director General had the honor of receiving 
His Excellency the former Minister of Public Instruction of Chile, 
Sefior Dr. Ricardo Salas Edwards, who called in company with His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Chile at Washington, Sefor Don 
Carlos G. Davila. Dr. Salas Edwards is one of the distinguished 
educators and publicists of his country. 

The contestants in the finals of the Fourth Internation Oratorical 
Contest, held in Washington during the latter part of October, called 
at the Pan American Union and were received by the Director Gen- 
eral. Of the group, three of the aspirants were from Latin American 
republics. They were: Sefior Don Roberto Ortiz-Gris, of Mexico, 
who won third place; Sefior Don Vicente Pardo Suarez, of Cuba; 
and Senor Don Benigno Petit Lecaros, of Peru. After a brief ad- 
dress, in which the Director General set forth the ideals and purpose 
of the Pan American Union, the visitors were conducted on a tour of 
inspection of the building. 
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The Technical Advisory Committee for the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, mentioned in the September, 1929, issue of the BULLETIN, 
held its organization meeting in the Director General’s office on 
October 21, seven of the nine members being present. The following 
officers were elected: Chairman, Dr. John C. Merriam, President of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington; Vice Chairman, Dr. James 
Brown Scott, President of the American Institute of International 
Law; and Secretary, Miss Heloise Brainerd, Chief of the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation. The committee discussed informally 
several important questions, such as the possible unification of the 
copyright conventions of Berne and Habana; methods of furthering 
the interchange of students, professors, scholars, and scientists between 
the American nations; practical means of gathering information 
regarding university exchange agencies, learned societies, scholars, 
scientists, and professional men in the Americas; and methods of co- 
ordinating international meetings so as to avoid conflicts in dates. 
Many helpful suggestions were made for the work of the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation. 


The Counsellor’s Office. 


The Counsellor, Mr. Franklin Adams, continues to announce details 
of the concert to be given in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan 
American Union on the evening of December 16, when Mme. Mar- 
cuerite D’ Alvarez, famous Peruvian mezzo-contralto, will sing. It 
is interesting to note that Mme. D’Alvarez is a sister of Sefior J. 
Alvarez de Buenavista, first secretary of the Peruvian Embassy in 
Washington. Her father was also a diplomat, having been at one 
time Ambassador of Peru to the Court of St. James. 

Sr. Fernando Centurién, of Paraguay, composer of a Marcha 
Heroica, played with great success by the Army Band on its tour of 
Spain and of the United States, has sent to Washington an orchestra- 
tion of a new work entitled ‘Serenade Guarany,”’ in which he has 
utilized the folk melodies of the Guarany people. A complete 
orchestration is being made for the use of the United Service Orchestra 
at the December concert. 

Several selections arranged for the marimba and vibraphone soloists 
of the Army and Navy musical groups will also have their premiére 
on this occasion. The entire program will be broadcast over Station 
NAA, and the last half hour, from 10 to 10.30, will be sent over the 
chain of stations of the National Broadcasting Co. 

Another important part of the Counsellor’s work has to do with 
women’s clubs. He states that over 600 such clubs in the United 
States have devoted study periods to the Latin-American Republics. 
The programs of these sessions were to a considerable degree made 
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up from material supplied by the Pan American Union, to illustrate 
which the Union provided sets of lantern slides and motion pictures 
as well as the scores of vocal and instrumental music from the 
republics to the south. 

In the outline of study on Latin America which the Pan American 
Union assisted the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in pre- 
paring, the literature of Latin America is especially featured. Ow- 
ing to the limited amount of material available in English on this 
topic, the Director General of the Pan American Union asked the 
officials of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to co- 
operate in making some Latin American literature available in trans- 
lation to these clubs by supplying for this purpose a number of copies 
of the magazine Jnter-America. This magazine, edited by Dr. Peter 
Goldsmith and published by the Endowment until his death, devoted 
one half its space to translations of Latin-American literature into 
English, and the other half to Spanish versions of American articles. 
Appreciating the importance of club work, the officials of the endow- 
ment sent to the Pan American Union 4,000 copies of Inter-America, 
representing 30 issues and containing nearly 300 separate articles. 
These magazines have been added to the collection of material in 
the office of the Counsellor for lending to clubs. 


The Trade Adviser’s Office. 

The Foreign Trade Adviser of the Pan American Union, Mr. W. 
A. Reid, recently returned from Colombia, reports to the Union, 
among other items of information: 

The construction of the new port at Buenaventura is about two- 
thirds completed, most of the pile driving having been done. One of 
the largest warehouses is practically finished, while the filling in of 
certain lowlands by the use of steam dredges which, at the same time, 
are deepening the channel, is progressing rapidly. Many of the 
smaller steamers calling at Buenaventura proceed directly to sec- 
tions of the new docks; larger vessels will be able to do so at an early 
date. 

The Cali branch of the National City Bank opened an November 
4. The new bank in Cali is equipped with every modern facility 
for the safe conduct of banking business. 

There is considerable travel to-day between Colombia and Ecua- 
dor by means of the new air services. The round trip between 
Buenaventura and Guayaquil costs $280. The planes stop at Es- 
meraldas and other Ecuadorean ports, covering the entire distance 
between the two larger ports in a few hours. Commercial travelers 
particularly are finding the new service much to their liking and are 
freely patronizing the planes. 
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The Library. 

The Library has now received reports reviewing bibliographic and 
library matters from Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, 
Salvador, and the United States. These are prepared by the national 
cooperating committees on bibliography, and when reports from all 
the countries are received will afford valuable material for a compre- 
hensive report. 

A room in the Library was prepared for the use of delegates to the 
Pan American Conference on Customs Procedure and Port Formali- 
ties, which, as noted on a preceding page, assembled in the Pan 
American Union on November 18. A special bookcase containing a 
collection of books on these subjects was installed. A list of the 
titles included has been mimeographed and will be sent to any person 
requesting a copy. 

The increase in the demand for information regarding Latin Amer- 
ica has been particularly noticeable during the past few months. The 
members of the International Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, then sitting in the building of the Pan American Union, need 
special material of use to them; a correspondent asks for reading lists 
on laws concerning territorial waters, responsibility of States and 
nationality; a New York lawyer requires the new criminal code of 
Mexico; an explorer desires assistance for planning a trip into the 
interior of a little-known region; a large university asks for a list of 
Latin American law libraries; the owner of an old painting from 
Mexico desires assistance in identifying the artist; and the history of 
the name of a well-known river is desired. These few items will give 
some idea of the scope of the topics on which information is wanted, 
hundreds of inquiries being received each month. 

Since the last issue of the BuLueTin the Library has received 467 
books and pamphlets. Among these is the 2-volume work of Dr. 
Dario Rubio, La Anarquia del Lenguaje en la América Espafiola, 
Mexico, Calle 7* Dr. Valesco Nim. 191, published in 1925. This 
work, in dictionary form, sets forth for the first time the differing 
usages of idiomatic phrases in the American countries. It also gives, 
with explanatory notes, the local usage of words. The work is evi- 
dently indispensable to those who are interested in the development 
of the Spanish language on the American Continent. 

Announcement has been received from Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, of the 
University of South Carolina, that he is preparing a new textbook 
entitled A History of Hispanic America. The book, which is now 
in press, will contain 46 chapters and 4 appendices dealing with geo- 
graphical, ethnological, and European backgrounds of Hispanic 
America; the colonial period; the revolutions for independence; the 
history of the several nations; and a summary of the relations between 
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the various American countries and their relations with the United 
States and with Europe. 
Among new books accessioned may be mentioned the following: 


Geografia de la Republica de Guatemala. Escrita por José Victor Mejia .. .- 
Segunda edicién. Guatemala, Tip. Nacional, 1927. 399,ivp. 4°. 

El Poder Legislativo. Por Carlos A. Aldao. Buenos Aires, L. J. Rosso, 1929. 
210 p. 8°. 

Guatemala para el turista. Crénicas de viaje por José Valle. Guatemala, Tip. 
Nacional, 1929. 182p. 8°. 

Siegfried eo Drag&o. Por Vinicio da Veiga. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Editora 
Leite Ribéiro, 1922. 170 p. 8°. 


The following new magazines were received during the past month: 


Boletin de la Oficina Interamericana de Marcas. Issued under the direction of 
Dr. Gustavo Gutiérrez, Director of the Inter-American Bureau of Trade Marks, 
Habana, Cuba. Quarterly. Afio 1, No. 1, enero-marzo, 1929. 68 p. 

Revista Bibliografica, Cientifico-Literaria. Organ of the Biblioteca Nacional. 
Rafael Garcia Escobar, Director, San Salvador, El Salvador. Monthly. Afno 1, 
No. 1, Julio 30, 1929. 59 p. [Whole number: ‘‘Catdlogo de la Seccién Argen- 
tina’’.] 

Nueva Revista Peruana. Editors, Alberto Ureta, Mariano Iberico and Alberto 
Ulloa. Lima, Peru. [Monthly.] Afio 1, No. 2, 1° de octubre, 1929. 316 p. 

Guia de Honduras. Revista mensual. Organo de la Oficina de Informacién 
Econémica Internacional. Sr. Catarino Castro Serrano, Director and editor. 
Avenida Jerez, No. 13, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Afio 1, No. 2, Septiembre, 
1929. 66 p. 

El Timbre Postal. Mexican philatelie magazine. [Monthly.] Sr. Robert 
Riibsamen, editor. Calle Florida No. 4a, Mexico. Vol. 1, No. 3, Septiembre, 
1929. 14p. illus. 

Communicaciones. Published by Editora Nacional, 8S. C. L., Sefior Antonio 
Arellano, President, Avenida Hidalgo 49, Mexico. Afio 1, No. 1, Septiembre, 
1929. 30p. illus. Gratis. 

Navegacién y Communicaciones. Monthly. Sefior Dante Ardig6, editor, 
Avenida de Mayo 963, Buenos Aires. Afio 1, No. 1, Septiembre, 1929. 64 p. 
illus. 

Boletin de la Direccién General de Sanidad Publica. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Adolfo Flores, Director General de Sanidad, La Paz, Bolivia. Ano 1, 
No. 1, Agosto, 1929. 94 p. Bi-monthly. 


The library has recently received for the photographic files 153 
photographs from Mexico, Salvador, Brazil, Honduras, Colombia, 
Cuba, and other countries. 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The Division of Intellectual Cooperation has recently assisted 
two fellowship holders from Costa Rica to make plans for study in 
the United States. They are Srita. Maria Ortiz and Sr. Guillermo 
Fernandez, who will specialize in child health work and dentistry, 
respectively. Both are at present perfecting their knowledge of 
English in Washington. 
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In response to a request from this division, various Latin American 
consuls have sent the names of about 50 students from their respec- 
tive countries who have recently arrived to enter schools and univer- 
sities in the United States. The information thus received enables 
the division to offer its services to these students. 

The Anti-Illiteracy Commission of one of the Latin American 
Republics recently sent the division copies of bulletins and posters 
used in its work, asking for information on the methods used in the 
United States to cope with the illiteracy problem. 

To the promotion of international good will as a definite subject 
the division contributed the past month by assisting in the prepara- 
tion of a program on this subject for use in schools of the District 
of Columbia, and by sending to a meeting of women’s club executives 
a poster illustrating school correspondence. 

The division has furnished to inquirers information on the follow- 
ing matters: Boys’ boarding schools in California, schools giving 
courses in electrical engineering, schools of aviation, correspondence 
courses, wall charts for teaching scientific subjects, education in 
Latin America, and requirements for foreigners who desire to teach 
English in the public secondary schools of Cuba. 


The Editorial Division. 
In the languages of the countries members of the Pan American 


Union, the Editorial Division wishes the readers of the BULLETIN a 
Merry Christmas—Joyeux Noél—Felices Pascuas—Feliz Natal! 















INTERNAT IONAL TREATIES 
sn AND RELATIONS sa 


BRAZIL-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





CONVENTIONS RATIFIED.—Decrees were signed by the President of 
Brazil, July 30, 1929, and instruments subsequently deposited in the 
Pan American Union, ratifying the conventions signed at the Sixth 
International Conference of American States at Habana, February 
20, 1929, which relate to the rights and duties of American States in 
the event of civil strife, to treaties among American States, to 
asylum, and to the status of aliens in American States. 


CHILE-PERU 


Tacna-Arica Treaty.—The Tacna-Arica treaty and supplemen- 
tary protocol, signed by the Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Ambassador of Chile in Lima on June 8, 1929, was approved by 
the Congress of Peru on July 2, 1929, and by the houses of congress of 
Chile on July 1 and 4, 1929, respectively. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation were exchanged at Santiago on July 28, 1929, and 30 days later 
(August 28, 1929) the city and Province of Tacna delivered to Peru- 
vian sovereignty in accordance with the terms of the treaty. (£1 
Peruano, Lima, August 7, 1929; Revista Chilena, Santiago, June-July, 
1929; The West Coast Leader, Lima, August 27, 1929.) The text of 
this treaty will be published in full in the February, 1930, issue of the 
BuLuetIn of the Pan American Union, Spanish edition. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


ARBITRATION TREATY.—The General Treaty of Inter-American 
Arbitration and its accompanying Protocol of Progressive Arbitra- 
tion, signed January 5, 1929, at Washington by delegates to the 
International Conference of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration, has been ratified by the Dominican Republic, being 
signed by the President on July 26, 1929. The instrument of rati- 
fication was deposited with the Government of the United States on 
September 17, 1929. (Bulletin of Treaty Information, United States 
Department of State, September 30, 1929.) 
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MEXICO-UNITED STATES 


INTERNATIONAL WaTER Commission, Unitep States anp. Mex- 
1co.—The International Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, was appointed by the two countries to work out a plan 
providing for the equitable division of the waters of the Rio Grande, 
Colorado River, and Tia Juana River, streams which flow on both 
sides of the international boundary. The American Commission 
was created by an act of Congress which required the submission 
of a report to Congress. The Mexican Commission was created by 
administrative act. The commission held its first session alternately 
in KE] Paso and Ciudad Ju4rez in February, 1928. <A second session 
took place in Mexico City, beginning August 20, 1929, and lasting 
for three weeks. 

The third session of the commission, held in Washington, extended 
from October 22 to November 9, 1929. The Undersecretary of 
State, Mr. Cotton, in a brief address at the opening meeting welcomed 
the Mexican commissioners. The meetings were held in the govern- 
ing board room of the Pan American Union. Entertainment and 
many courtesies were extended by the Ambassador of Mexico, 
Senor Don Manuel C. Téllez, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Pan American Union, and 
its Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe. After a discussion of the 
information gathered it was the conclusion of both sections that the 
time had arrived for making a report to their respective Govern- 
ments. 

The names of the respective commissioners are as follows: Mexican 
section: Fortunato Dozal, chairman; Gustavo P. Serrano; Ignacio 
Lopez Bancalari. American section: Elwood Mead, chairman; 
Maj. Gen. Lansing H. Beach, United States Army (retired); W. E. 
Anderson. 


VENEZUELA 


PROTOCOL ON DETERMINATION OF NATIONAL BOUNDARY.—The 
protocol on the determination of the national boundary between 
Venezuela and Brazil, signed July 24, 1928, in Rio de Janeiro by the 
Minister of Venezuela in Brazil and the Minister of Foreign Relations 
of Brazil was approved by the Congress of Venezuela, May 31, 1929, 
and signed by President Pérez June 24, 1929. It provides for the 
appointment of a mixed commission which shall meet at San Carlos 
on the Rio Negro River within three months after an exchange of 
notes determining the personnel and other necessary details. This 
body will then trace the boundary described in paragraphs 2 and 3 
of the treaty of May, 1859; verify ths coordinates of positions fixed 
by previous boundary commissions determine the most precise 
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method deemed expedient for coordinating other points; and cause 
suitable markers to be placed the length of the boundary. The 
expenses of the commissioners will be met by their respective Govern- 
ments, each also contributing half to the cost of placing the boundry 
markers. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, September 7, 1929.) 

New LEGATIONS.—T'wo new Venezuelan legations were created by 
virtue of Executive decrees issued August 14, 1929. The first is to 
be located in Paraguay and the second in the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, August 14, 1929.) 





PERU 


DIvIsION TO HANDLE CONGRESS DETAILS.—An interesting initiative 
has been taken by Peru in an effort to secure the greatest possible 
advantage from participation in international congresses or con- 
ferences. To this end an Executive decree was issued on March 21, 
1929, providing for the creation of a special section in the Department 
of Foreign Relations to handle all matters relating to this subject 
and the submission to this section by all delegates to international 
congresses and conferences of detailed reports, which shall include 
resolutions passed and anything else deemed of interest to the Gov- 
ernment. The work of the division will be primarily to study the 
agenda of congresses and conferences to which Peru may be invited 
and in which she expectes to participate, collect technical data and 
furnish information on the subject under consideration, make a 
complete index of past and future congresses and conferences in which 
Peru has or will participate, and recommend effective methods for 
putting into practice the conclusions of such congresses or conferences. 
(Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Lima, March, 1929.) 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS.—The Poultry, Rabbit, and Pigeon Show 
organized by the Argentine Poultrymen’s Association was opened at 
Palermo, a suburb of Buenos Aires, on July 20, the ceremonies being 
attended by the Minister of Agriculture and representatives of other 
agricultural societies. The exhibits served to bring out strikingly the 
progress made in these branches of farming. 

On August 11, the Twenty-ninth National Livestock Exposition 
opened at Rosario, with the fifth national exhibit of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the farm exhibit, and the fifth automobile show, all of which were 
organized by the Rosario Rural Society. 

The President of the Republic, Cabinet Ministers, members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and of the British commercial mission attended the 
opening of the Forty-first National Livestock Exposition of the Ar- 
gentine Rural Society, which took place at Palermo on August 31. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 21, August 12, and September 1, 
1929.) 

SALES OF SHEEP.—According to the Division for the Control of the 
Meat Trade, the packing houses bought during the second quarter of 
1929, 703,767 sheep and 1,399,401 lambs. During the same period 
in 1928 total purchases amounted only to 1,814,885. The total value 
of the animals was 28,092,054.20 pesos, against 23,872,971.22 pesos 
during the same period in 1928. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 
10, 1929.) 

Union or AGRICULTURAL PropucERS.—The Union of Agricultural 
Producers was founded at Buenos Aires on August 17, 1929. Its 
creation was decided upon at an assembly convened by the Argentine 
Rural Society, and composed of 175 delegates representing 71 agri- 
cultural institutions, almost the entire number of Argentine rural and 
agricultural cooperative societies. According to article 2 of the laws 
establishing the union, ‘‘its object shall be to coordinate and unite the 
moral and material forces of all the agricultural societies in the coun- 
try, with the purpose of studying and protecting, by all honorable 
means, the interests of agriculture and cattle raising.”” To achieve 
this, the union will help in the development of existing agricultural 
societies and promote the establishment of new ones in all localities 
where none exist; it will foster all measures tending toward coopera- 
tion and mutual benefit; will ask for legislation favoring the social 
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and economic betterment of the agricultural class; will create offices 
for technical investigations, advice, and publicity, and promote na- 
tional exhibits and contests; 1t will do everything in its power to uplift 
country life and the level of culture of the country home through the 
education of women in particular and of all rural inhabitants in 
general. 

The national council of the union, formed by delegates from the 
various Provinces and territories, was organized at the time of the 
meeting, with a provisional character. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
August 18, 1929.) 

BOLIVIA 


PROTECTION OF THE FLOUR INDUSTRY.—Regulations on the act of 
May 15, 1929, dealing with the protection of the national flour indus- 
try, were issued in Executive decree of August 17, 1929. The decree 
sets the date for the beginning of the enforcement of the tariff pro- 
vided by the law, establishes the privileges accorded to national mills, 
creates a national board of agriculture, and includes several measures 
intended to help wheat production. Some of these are: The sale of 
fertilizer and seeds at cost price, the creation of experimental stations, 
agricultural survey of the wheat zone, and aid in the formation of co- 
operative agricultural societies which will enable wheat producers to 
buy machinery and seeds jointly, and will also deal with the sale of 
the crop. (Hl Diario, La Paz, August 28, 1929.) 


BRAZIL 


EXPLOITATION OF THE “‘BABASSU’’ coconuT.—A source of pros- 
perity for Brazil is seen in the exploitation of the babassti coconut, 
found in abundance in the States of Maranhao, Para, and Piauhy. 
The investigations concerning the usefulness of the husk of this nut, 
made in France in 1928, produced results beyond all expectations. 
Distillation practiced in accordance with the new methods rendered 
30 per cent of very pure charcoal which contains more than 90 per 
cent fixed carbon and has a thermal power ranging between 12,600 
and 14,400 British thermal units per pound. The properties of this 
new fuel, and specially its absorbent power, make it very useful. It 
is an excellent coke, whose use is expected to simplify the manufacture 
of special steels. Finally, the husk is rich in acetic acid, tar, volatile 
substances, and methylic alcohol. In view of these results, the 
Franco-Brazilian Financial Society has decided to undertake the 
extensive exploitation of the babassi coconut, and to that end has 
formed the Pinheiro Industrial Agricultural Co. It is thought that 
the plants for the treatment and distillation of the nut will begin 
operations early in 1930. The company expects to treat 10,000 tons 
of coconuts in 1931, and to duplicate that amount every three years. 
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Sixty-two miles of roads have been constructed through the palm 
groves, and for 1930 there are plans to construct 18 miles of railroad 
and to dredge the Pericuman River. Other companies intending to 
develop the same product have been established recently. It is 
believed they will make Maranhao a great industrial zone and also 
contribute to the prosperity of neighboring States. (Jornal do 
Brasil, September 8, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


NatronaLt AGRICULTURAL ConGrEss.—The Second National Agri- 
cultural Congress, convened by the Society of Agriculturists of 
Colombia, was in session from June 20 to July 6, 1929. The 
congress was attended by the Governors of the Departments of 
El Valle, Caldas, Tolima, Cauca, and Cundinamarca, and by many 
persons representing agricultural societies, the different territories, 
and districts. Eighteen resolutions were adopted, among which 
those relating -to the following matters deserve special mention: 
Agrarian credits and cooperative societies, the coffee industry, promo- 
tion of cotton planting, cattle raising, and creation of a Ministry 
of Agriculture. (Revista Nacional de Agricultura, Bogota, July and 
August, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


EXPLOITATION OF FoRESTS.—A bill regulating the exploitation of 
forests has been sent to Congress by the Treasury Department. It 
authorizes the President to grant Costa Rican citizens the right to 
work the lumber of the national forests outside the reserved zones. 
These rights, however, will be acquired only at public auction, will 
cover lots not over 1,235 acres, and run for a period not in excess of 
five years. The bill specifies the privileges and obligations of the 
grantees and also contains regulations on related matters. (Diario 
de Costa Rica, San Jose, July 24, 1929.) 


CUBA 


ALLIGATOR PEAR ExPoRTS.—According to statistics published by 
the section of plant sanitation of the Department of Agriculture, 
alligator pear exports between January 1 and September 10, 1929, 
amounted to 165,025 crates and boxes, a figure 66,829 pieces in excess 
of the quantity for the same period in 1928. The section also states 
that, besides the increase in exports, there has also been an improve- 
ment in the quality of the product resulting from the regulations 
recently passed, which forbid the exportation of fruits not of the proper 
degree of ripeness and of those diseased or badly packed. (Diario 
de la Marina, Habana, September 14, 1929.) 
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SUGAR EXPoRTS.— During the first seven months of 1929, 4,338,782 
tons of sugar arrived at the ports of embarkation, as against 3,187,257 
tons during the same period in 1928 and 3,671,001 in 1927. Exports 
amounted to 3,306,238 tons, against 2,119,500 tons in 1928 and 
2,591,791 tons in 1927. On July 31, 1929, the surplus stored in the 
ports was 978,543 tons; in 1928 it was 1,016,592 tons; and in 1927 
998,210 tons. Local consumption absorbed 53,971 tons this year, 
51,615 in 1928, and 81,000 in 1927. (HI Mundo Azucarero, New 
Orleans, September, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Yucca starcH.—Santo Domingo was recently visited by a repre- 
sentative of a well-known New York firm, who came to study the 
possibility of establishing plants for the utilization of yucca starch. 
The Moca Agricultural Experimental Station has been requested to 
make the chemical analysis of the sweet and sour varieties of yucca 
that are cultivated in this country. (Listin Diario, Santo Domingo, 
September 4, 1929.) 

ECUADOR 


INCREASE OF TOBACCO PRODUCTION.—In the last few years the 
Hcuadorean Government has passed several measures designed to 
help the tobacco industry in the Province of Esmeraldas. For 
example, a special commission was created, charged with spreading 
information about better cultivation methods, and money was 
advanced to the growers. As a result of this policy, there has been 
a marked increase in production. In 1927 it amounted to 220,460 
pounds, in 1928 to 455,711 pounds, and this year the expectations 
are that it will be in excess of 660,000 pounds. (Hl Comercio, Quito, 
August 12, 1929.) 

HAITI 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—In addition to the two students 
already sent to the Universities of Wisconsin and California by the 
scholarship committee, it will send six more to the Universities of 
Ilhnois, Kansas, Ohio, and Columbia, where they are to study agri- 
cultural extension, entomology and zoology, industrial education, 
veterinary medicine, and agricultural engineering. (Monthly Bulle- 
tin, Office of Financial Adviser-General Receiver, July, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


_ AGRICULTURAL sTATIsTIcs.—Agricultural trade figures for 1928 
show a marked improvement of conditions. Imports of animal 
products during the year amounted to 40,078,096 pesos, showing an in- 
crease of 5.1 per cent over 1927, in which year they totaled 38,131,344 
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pesos; those of vegetable products reached 43,920,562 pesos, as 
against 46,811,599 pesos for 1927, or a decrease of 6.1 per cent. The 
main reductions in imports were as follows: Corn, 60.5 per cent; jute 
bags, 57.5 per cent; flours, 31.7 per cent; fresh eggs, 10.6 per cent. 
Lard and agricultural machinery showed the principal increases. 
Exports of animal products rose to 20,298,033 pesos, as against 
19,387,018 pesos in 1927, an increase of 4.6 per cent. Exports of 
vegetable products amounted to 171,307,578 pesos, as against 
161,444,734 pesos in 1927, an increase of 6.1 per cent. Percentages 
of chief increases follow: Red and black beans, 830.2 per cent; Lima 
beans, 502.1 per cent; melons, 440.4 per cent; bran, 41.3 per cent; 
vegetables, 38.2 per cent; fresh peppers, 31.4 per cent; coffee, 19.9 per 
cent; bananas, 20.4 per cent; chick-peas, 12.2 per cent. Beef cattle 
also showed an increase of 37.4 per cent. Honey was the only article 
that showed a decrease. From the point of view of absolute values, 
the increases in coffee, bananas, melons, garden vegetables, and beef 
cattle were the most important. (Boletin Mensual de Economia y 
Estadistica, Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento, Mexico, August 15, 
1929.) 

INCREASING DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT.—The 
movement for the formation of cooperatives has made considerable 
progress in the State of Oaxaca. In the village of San Lorenzo, a 
society formed exclusively by Indians has planted 26,000 coffee trees 
and has also established several sugar-cane plantations. In Yozocani, 
another cooperative has planted 20,000 coffee trees. In Pinotepa, 
a cooperative established several years ago grew 50,000 sugar-cane 
plants the last season. These societies always strike a yearly balance. 
Profits are divided among the members, taking as a basis the amount 
of capital contributed by each one, and a certain amount is set aside 
for education and public works in the community. (Hl Universal, 
Mexico, September 7, 1929.) 


PERU 


ForMATION OF AGRICULTURAL SocInTIEnS.—An Executive decree of 
August 3, 1929, provides that agricultural societies be formed in every 
district, Province, or Department, by all those who are connected with 
agriculture as owners, managers, and tenants, or as holders of similar 
positions. These societies are to be organized and managed in 
accordance with the general regulations approved by a resolution 
adopted on August 16. Within 60 days of the adoption of this reso- 
lution the chiefs of the Departments and districts shall proceed to 
call together the farmers within their jurisdiction, to organize agri- 
cultural societies, as required. These societies are to be under the 
control and supervision of the Board of Agriculture of the Ministry 
of Promotion. (El Peruano, Lima, August 22, 1929.) 
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URUGUAY 


Stock sHow.—The National Stock Show opened on August 25, 
1929. As usual, many fine specimens of cattle and other domestic 
animals were exhibited. 

New orcuarps.—The Board of Agriculture has established 58 
orchards in rural schools and 2 in the Maria Stagnero de Munar 
Normal School for Women. These orchards have been supplied with 
seeds of fruit-bearing trees, cereals, and other useful plants, and have 
received fertilizer, agricultural machinery, and suitable books and 
publications. Agricultural advisers have also been provided. A 
contest between the schools is planned for the near future. (La Ma- 
nana, Montevideo, August 20, 1929.) 









INDUSTRY AND 
EX @a COMMERCE ; 


CHILE 





PRODUCTION OF BHTHER.—The Industrial Department of the Vifia 
del Mar Sugar Refining Co., near Valparaiso, has installed a plant 
for the manufacture of ether, the first in South America. The plant 
has a capacity for producing 700 liters of ether daily. In other 
words, its output for 15 days is sufficient to supply Chile’s demand for 
this product for one year. 

The establishment of this plant marks an important step in the 
progress of Chilean manufacturing. Ether is used not only in the 
medical world as an anesthetic, a sedative, and in the preparation of 
certain pharmaceutical products, but plays an important réle in the 
realm of industry, especially in the manufacture of explosives. 
(Boletin de la Sociedad de Fomento Fabril, Santiago, August, 1929.) 

SEARCH FOR PETROLEUM IN MAGALLANES.—For some time several 
parties of expert geologists, sent out by the Chilean Government, 
have been “naking important studies looking for the existence of 
petroleum in the region of Magallanes. These investigations are 
being carried out under the Bureau of Nitrate and Mines, which 
office has been informed that the work is already far advanced and 
that all of the geologists, working independently, agree as to the 
presence of petroleum in Magallanes. However, in order to sub- 
stantiate these expectations well digging and additional exploration 
studies are necessary, the funds for which work, it is understood, 
have been supplied. by the Government. 

If oil is found in commercial quantities in the Magallanes region, it 
will be a great boon to Chile’s many industries, which now have to 
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import large supplies of petroleum for their plants. (El Mercurio, 
Santiago, Chile, August 20, 1929.) 


HAITI 


BANANA PLANTATION OPENED.—On July 21, 1929, the Bois Goré 
banana plantation, recently started near Port au Prince by the 
Haitian Banana Co. (Ltd.), was opened with ceremonies befitting 
the occasion. Especially invited guests included the Minister of 
Agriculture, many leading authorities from the districts round about, 
and visitors from the capital. This is the first plantation to be 
opened by the Haitian Banana Co., whose efforts to further the 
growing of bananas on the island are expected to form an important 
contribution to the improvement of Haiti’s economic status. (Le 
Matin, Port au Prince, July 25, 1929.) 


MBHXICO 


New HOTEL IN MontEeRREY.—The increase of tourist traffic into 
Monterrey, due to the popularity of the highway now opened to 
traffic between the United States border and that city, has necessi- 
tated the construction of a large modern hotel. Since it has been 
estimated that between 400 and 500 tourists visit Monterrey weekly, 
the hotel to be constructed will be one of the largest in the Republic. 
In addition, chalets of a modern type will be erected in the suburbs 
of the city, which tourists who desire to prolong their stay may rent 
furnished and provided with servants. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, 
September 5, 1929.) 

NICARAGUA 


Nerw HOTELS FoR MANAGUA AND CoriINTo.—It is reported that a 
company with considerable capital was recently organized in San 
Francisco, Calif., which will construct a modern hotel in the capital 
as well as one in the port of Corinto. (Hl Comercio, Managua, 
August 29, 1929.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MAYoRS.—As a result of the assembly of 
mayors recently held in Managua, an agreement was reached whereby 
it was determined that the municipalities would not be obliged to 
send their budget of expenditures to the Federal Government, which 
procedure is not deemed in keeping with their independence. Certain 
projects will be formulated by each municipality and submitted to 
the approval of the Executive including taxes on the following 
articles: Imported tobacco and cigarettes, spirituous liquor and 
alcohol, and imported liquors, including beer. The municipalities 
have agreed to give to the Government 30 per cent of their general 
revenues, in which is included the 10 per cent that they contribute 
to the health department. (HI Comercio, Managua, August 17,1929.) 
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Seconp Natrona Highway Coneress.—The Second National 
Congress of Highways was held from August 12 to 17 in Buenos 
Aires. The congress was regarded as very significant. One of 
the outstanding resolutions expressed the desire of the Congress for 
a prompt enactment of a national highway law. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, August 18, 1929.) 

CHILE 


New pocks at Tocoritrua.—On August 30, bids were opened for 
the construction of iron docks at Tocopilla to accommodate ships of 
heavy draft. The execution of this work will signify positive pro- 
eress for maritime nitrate commerce in this port. (Hl Mercurio, 
Santiago de Chile, August 24, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


Pan AMERICAN RAILWAY COMMITTEE.—A national committee of 
the Pan American Railway has been appointed by the Government 
of Guatemala to study the local route for the construction of the 
section of the Pan American Railway that will cross the territory of 
Guatemala. The membership of the committee, which was appointed 
pursuant to a resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States, is as follows: Gen. Pedro Zamora Castellanos, 
president; Gen. Luis Leonacdo; Gen. Santiago Romero; Col. Juan 
de Dios Cabrera; and Col. Alberto Pons A., secretacy. 


COLOMBIA 


Rapio SERVICE IN Bocgota.—By Decree No. 1145 of 1929, the 
President of the Republic created an office of radio service in agree- 
ment with the contract signed by the National Government and the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. (Ltd.). (Diario Oficial, Bogota, 
July 20, 1929.) 

CUBA 


NEW AND LARGER AIRPORT CONTEMPLATED FOR HaBana.—Some 
time ago the Cuban Government commissioned a well-known lawyer 
of Habana, who is also an expert in aeronautics, to draw up plans for 
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the construction of a new airport for Habana, after making a detailed 
study of the matter. 

The site for the proposed airport has already been selected, but 
not purchased. It is said to be strategically located in the Bay of 
Habana and well adapted for both airplanes and hydroplanes. The 
ground, which was reclaimed when the port was dredged some years 
ago, is Government property. 

The completion of the proposed airport will entail considerable 
expense, owing to the fact that the ground must first be elevated, 
leveled off and substantially protected from inundation before the 
actual work of construction can be started. Several of the aviation 
companies whose routes pass over Habana have been studying the 
eround in question, but due to the high valuation of the land and the 
many and costly improvements that are needed to make it an airport 
such as Habana needs, none has decided to purchase it. However, 
reports indicate that plans are being formulated by one of these 
companies whereby it will acquire the land as a concession and 
construct a splendid airport with every modern improvement. The 
project calls for a passenger station, hangars, repair station, customs 
offices, radio and telegraph offices, landing field, powerful search- 
lights, a dock for hydroplanes and runways for planes which pass 
from water to land or vice versa. According to the proposed plans, 
the company will operate the airport for a number of years, collecting 
all fees imposed on other aviation companies and civil aviators 
utilizing its facilities. At the termination of this period the airport 
will become the property of the Cuban Government, which will 
operate it officially or lease it, preferably to the constructing company, 
under the same conditions. 

The need for a new and larger airport for the Cuban capital is 
urgent. Day by day air traffic over Habana is becoming more 
congested and the present airport facilities at Camp Columbia will 
very soon be inadequate for accommodating the large number of 
planes that visit the city, especially during the winter months. 
One indication of Habana’s popularity as an aviation center is the 
statement that at the beginning of 1930 the Pan American Airways, 
which maintains its passenger station at Camp Columbia, expects to 
receive an airplane every half hour during the day. These planes 
come from Miami, Porto Rico, and Central and South America. 
Also, the personnel and equipment of the Aviation Corps of the 
Cuban Army are constantly increasing, which is another plea for a 
larger airport. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, September 8, 1929.) 

THREE NEW AIR TRANSPORT COMPANIES ESTABLISHED.—The Com- 
pania Nacional Cubana de Aviacién Curtiss was recently organized 
in Cuba with a capital of $1,000,000. The company will have pas- 
senger and mail service, rent airplanes, and undertake aerial photog- 
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raphy. It has purchased ground in the town of General Machado, 
near Habana, and work has been started on the construction of an 
airport that will afford every modern facility. Contracts have already 
been signed for the purchase of 15 airplanes, which will soon reach 
Cuba. 

Another aviation company recently established in Cuba is the 
Servicio Cubano de Aviacion. A trial flight was made in September, 
which inaugurated the company’s service between Habana and Santa 
Clara. It is understood that the company intends to extend its 
services to more remote parts of the island at an early date. 

The Compafiia Cubana de Transportes Aéreos, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, was organized during the latter part of September. This 
company, which will have its headquarters at Habana, proposes 
to construct its own airport near by and maintain daily service 
between the Cuban capital and the cities of Santa Clara, Cienfuegos, 
Ciego de Avila, Camaguey, Santiago, and Baracoa. In addition, it 
will establish a triweekly service to the Isle of Pines, changing this 
to a daily service if the company is awarded the air mail contract. 
According to present plans, the company hopes to begin operations 
before the end of the year. All-metal Flamingo planes equipped 
with 450-horsepower motors will be used on the overland routes and 
amphibian planes to the Isle of Pines. (Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
September 25, 26, and 29, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


AVIATION SCHOOL IN SANTO Dominco.—An aviation school was 
recently established in Santo Domingo for the theoretical and prac- 
tical teaching of aviation. Special attention will be given to aerial 
transportation in general and to the purchase, sale, and construction 
of airplanes, fuel for same, motors, and parts. (Listin Diario, Santo 
Domingo, August 24, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


CoNTRACT FOR AIR MAIL SERVICH.—A contract between the Ecua- 
dorean Government and the Pan American Grace Airways Corpora- 
tion was signed on August 24 at Quito, whereby that company agrees 
to furnish, under certain conditions, air mail service into and out of 
Keuador for a period of 20 years. (Hl Comercio, Quito, August 25, 
1929.) 

EcUADOREAN COMMITTEE OF Pan AMERICAN RarLRoAD.—In virtue 
of one of the resolutions adopted by the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States, in which was recommended to the American 
nations the reorganization of the national committees of the Pan 
American Railroad, the President, in Decree No. 324, appointed 
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Carlos A. Alvarez, Manuel A. Navarro, and Alberto Villacreses, chief 
of the section of railroads of the Department of Public Works, presi- 
dent of the Guayaquil & Quito Railway Co., and professor of the 
Central University, respectively, members of the National Committee 
of the Pan American Railroad. <A report of their research will be 
submitted to the central committee in Washington. (H/ Comercio, 
Quito, August 20, 1929.) 


GUATEMALA 


Unitep Srates, Mexico, AND GUATEMALA AIR MAIL SERVICE.— 
On August 26 air mail service was inaugurated between the United 
States, Mexico, and Guatemala. The route followed is that via 
Brownsville, Vera Cruz, and Tapachula to Guatemala City. Diario 
de Centro America, Guatemala City, August 26, 1929.) 


HONDURAS 


INSTALLATION OF NEW TELEGRAPH LINE.—At the end of May of 
this year a contract was signed between the General Administration 
of Telegraphs and Telephones of the Republic and the Truxillo 
Railroad Co. whereby the latter agreed to construct a national 
telegraph line between Puerto Castilla and Olanchito. On Sep- 
tember 18 an extension of 140 kilometers was completed. (EI 
Cronista, Tegucigalpa, September 20, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


New AIR ROUTES.—T wo new air routes were inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 1 between San Luis Potosi and Torreon and San Luis Potosi and 
Guadalajara. The time required for the trip to Torreon and vice 
versa is 2 hours and 40 minutes and to Guadalajara 314% hours. Many 
other new routes were mentioned in the last issue of the BULLETIN. 
(il Universal, Mexico City, October 2, 1929.) 

Port DREDGING IN VERA Cruz.—The Federal Government will 
spend 2,000,000 pesos in the purchase of four large dredges, one of 
which has already been ordered, for the port of Vera Cruz. As a 
result of the dredging, which will be commenced shortly, a larger 
number of ships of greater tonnage will be able to enter the port. 
(EL Universal, Mexico City, September 15, 1929.) 

CoASTWISE SHIPPING SERVICE.—The Ministry of Communications 
has terminated arrangements with the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
of San Francisco, whereby this company will operate a coastwise 
service on the Pacific coast. The arrangements include the national- 
ization of the company and the registration of the ships used in the 
service under the Mexican flag. The Government-operated Na- 
tional Navigation Lines will cease to exist when the Pacific Mail 
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Steamship Co. begins its service. Plans for the development of 
tourist traffic, in connection with the new service, are under con- 
sideration. (Hl Universal, Mexico City, September 13, 1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


WoRK ON NATIONAL HIGHWAYS.—The Federal Government has 
appropriated 150,000 cérdobas for the construction of highways in 
the Department of Nueva Segovia to connect Ocotal with other 
towns in that region. An American engineer who recently arrived 
in Nicaragua will have charge of this work. (EI Comercio, Managua, 
August 29, 1929.) 

Highway TAx.—The President has prepared a decree creating a 
highway tax, the project stating that privately owned automobiles 
accommodating 5 passengers will pay 3 cérdobas and 7 passenger 
cars 5 cérdobas. Hired automobiles will pay 4 cordobas for 5 pas- 
sengers and 6 cérdobas for 7 passengers. Trucks up to 2% tons will 
pay 2 cérdobas and those up to 4 tons will pay 4 cérdobas. These 
taxes will be annual. Trucks weighing more than 6 tons will pay a 
high tax—not lower than 12 cérdobas—as heavy vehicles are the 
most destructive to highways. (HI Comercio, Managua, August 15, 
1929.) 

PANAMA 


NATIONAL AIRPORTS.—A tentative agreement has been reached 
with the property owners for acquiring 20 additional hectares of land 
(hectare equals 2.47 acres) for the site of the national airdrome near 
Panama City, making a total area of 80 hectares. Steps for acquiring 
this land are being taken by the Government pursuant to recom- 
mendations made by the National Aviation Commission, which de- 
cided that this additional strip is necessary if it is desired to carry 
out fully the plans for a commercial aviation station with facilities 
for the landing and taking off of all kinds of aircraft under any con- 
ditions and all the year round. 

Panama’s second national airport, probably to be opened shortly 
in the vicinity of the city of David, covers 120 hectares on a site be- 
tween David and Pedregal. A field in the vicinity of Penonome is 
being cleared for airplane landings. (Star and Herald, Panama City, 
August 21 and September 17, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ENCARNACION AND Posa- 
pas.—On July 26 a decree was issued by President Guggiari granting 
authorization for the establishment of subfluvial telephonic commu- 
nication between Encarnacion and the Argentine city of Posadas. 
(Diario Oficial, Asuncion, July 26, 1929.) 
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PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC LOCOMOTIVH.—At the present time 
there is a movement in Paraguay to preserve for future generations 
the first locomotive used in that country, now lying abandoned at 
Sapucay. This engine, imported in 1854, is one of the oldest in 
South America, Paraguay having been among the first countries on 
the southern continent to adopt the railway as a system of trans- 
portation. It is interesting to recall here that before 1865, the Gov- 
ernment had completed the construction of 72 kilometers (kilometer 
equals 0.62 of a mile) of railroad track. In 1907 the existing lines 
were transferred to a private enterprise on the condition that they 
be built as far as Encarnacion within the succeeding five years, and 
later the narrow-gage system was introduced in order to facilitate 
connections with the Northwestern Railway of Argentina. Part of 
the original roadbed and some bridges and culverts are in perfect 
condition and still in use. (Hl Diario, Asuncion, August 31, 1929.) 


PERU 


LANDING FEES ON GOVERNMENT AVIATION FIELDS.—On September 
23 the President issued a decree regarding conditions under which 
commercial and privately owned planes may utilize Government land- 
ing fields. According to the decree, effective October 1, commercial 
or privately owned planes shall pay to the Government the amount 
of 2 Peruvian pounds each time they land on any of the national 
fields, located in the following cities: Tumbes, Piura, Paita, Pacas- 
mayo, Pimentel, Trujillo, Chimbote, Ancon, Lima (las Palmas), 
Pisco, Camana, Mollendo, Arequipa, Ilo, and Tacna. The revenue 
derived therefrom will be applied to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the national landing fields. (Release from the Inspector 
General of Aeronautics, Lima, September 30, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONIC SERVICE WITH ARGENTINA.—By a 
resolution of the Department of Industries, authorization has been 
given to the telephone company of Montevideo to establish interna- 
tional telephonic service by uniting its lines with those of the Republic 
of Argentina and, through this means, with those of other countries 
of the world. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, August 13, 1929.) 

RADIO BROADCASTING SERVICE.—In its session of August 21 the 
National Council of Administration approved, with some modifica- 
tions, the project of a law creating an official radio broadcasting 
service. This service, operating under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, would be organized for informatory and 
general cultural purposes. (La Mafana, Montevideo, August 22, 
1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


STRIKES IN BunNos Arres.—According to statistics prepared by the 
National Labor Bureau, there were 72 strikes in the Federal capital 
during the first six months of 1929, in which 29,585 men, 87 women, 
and 65 minors participated, making a total of 29,737 persons. During 
the corresponding period of the previous year there were 71 strikes, 
affecting 50,001 workers. Of the 72 strikes mentioned, 22 concerned 
wages; 6, working hours; 38, organization; 2, conditions of labor; and 
4, other causes. (Boletin de Servicios de la Asociacién del Trabajo, 
Buenos Aires, August, 1929.) 

PorT IMPROVEMENTS FOR QuEQUEN.—The National Government 
issued a decree recently through the Ministry of Public Works ap- 
proving the project for the construction of various public works at the 
port of Quequen at a total estimated cost of 5,203,556 pesos. The 
works comprise a grain elevator and its equipment, extension of quay, 
dredging and reclaiming, and railway lines. Congress is to be asked to 
vote the necessary funds. (The Review of the Rwer Plate, September 
13, 1929.) 


COSTA RICA 


City PAVING CONTRACT.—By a resolution of the Congress, the 
President has prepared a new contract for the paving of San Jose. 
The new contract relates to the works that will be undertaken with the 
remainder of the 5,000,000 colones destined as the original fund for 
the paving, after all former obligations, including the amount owed 
to the contracting company, have been paid. The balance will permit 
the immediate continuation of the paving of the city and affilated 
works, which have been partially suspended. (Diario de Costa Rica, 
San Jose, August 21, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


NationaL DrrarTMENT oF Lapor pRoJECT.—In the session of 
August 16, the Chamber of Deputies approved in principal the proj- 
ect of creating a National Department of Labor. The bill must also 
come before the Senate. (H/ Diario, Asuncion, August 19 and 22, 
1929.) 
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PERU 


Work ON CALLAO’S NEW PORT WORKS PROGRESSING RAPIDLY.—An 
American firm, under contract to the Peruvian Government to pro- 
vide Callao with extensive, completely modern port works, announces 
that operations on these have gone forward so rapidly that it is 
expected that they will be completed in substantially less time than 
was first agreed. 

August, 1931, was the date originally set for the final completion 
of the contract, but it is now confidently believed that the summer 
of 1930 may see the new port in service. (The Grace Log, September- 
October, 1929.) 

MapPING OF MOUNTAIN AREA.—In view of the great difficulty of 
mapping for boundary purposes or highway construction large areas 
of Peru which, owing to their mountainous character, are almost 
inaccessible, a decree was issued by President Leguia on August 16, 
1929, authorizing the Ministry of Promotion to have such territory 
mapped by airplane. A portion of the expense, or a sum amounting 
to 30 centavos per hectare, shall be paid by the owners of lands thus 
mapped and the balance met by a fund of 15,000 Peruvian pounds 
provided for annually in the national budget, beginning in 1930. 
(La Prensa, Lima, September 11, 1929.) 






POPULATION AND! 
MIGRATION 


ARGENTINA 





RECORDS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF LANDS.—By a resolution passed 
on August 7, 1929, a registry for supply and demand of lands is 
added to the Ministry of Agriculture. The purpose of the new office, 
which is to form part of the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
will be to compile and distribute information concerning agricultural 
lands, such as prices, distance from important market and railway 
centers, and other data of interest to farm owners and to other 
persons wishing to purchase land. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
August 8, 1929.) 

BRAZIL 


IMMIGRATION IN 1928.—Statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Federal Population show that a total of 82,061 immigrants entered 
Brazil in 1928. This is the smallest figure in five years. Compared 
with that for 1927 (101,560), it represents a decrease of 18.7 per cent. 
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The following figures show the national origins of the principal con- 
tingents that entered during 1927 and 1928: 


1927 1928 
Gennlans esse see see eee yee ea ee 4, 878 4, 228 
RS) ORSON WiC Sh cs I eS 2 ep ge) ere, ee eee 9, 070 4, 436 
TSP W MIDAS) 2 es SERN ee eet ee ee enn Breer 12, 487 5, 493 
Japanese suernee ht Eee: soe ee a a et iets 9, 084 11, 169 
Tt uanianseys ys. See eae ee ee 12, 131 1, 313 
| AGN KSC cas ND Se a Ee 4, 099 4, 708 
ROR UWE CSCS aah se eke heen ee 2 Ue ie ale eee 31, 236 33, 882 
SWRA SMe aera anaes Renue se Mirah ery Vale were dat 3, 000 3, 127 


It can be seen that German immigration decreased 13 per cent; 
Spanish, 51 per cent; Italian, 56 per cent; and Lithuanian more than 
900 per cent. The Bureau of Federal Population believes that these 
losses were caused by the laws restricting immigration which were 
recently approved by Italy, Spain, and other Huropean countries. 

On the other hand, Japanese immigration increased 18.7 per cent; 
Polish, 14.8 per cent; Portuguese, 8.4 per cent; and Syrian, 4.2 per 
cent. (Boletim do Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio, 
Rio de Janeiro, June, 1929.) 


CHILE 


PROMOTION OF IMMIGRATION.—A bill designed to promote immi- 
eration has been submitted to the Congress by the President. A mes- 
sage accompanying the bill analyzes the factors that have been 
delaying the increase in the number of inhabitants, and states that a 
greater density of population will help to augment commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural activities, and will have a definite influ- 
ence in the march of progress. Taking these reasons into account, 
and considering that the vast program of public works recently 
undertaken is sure to produce a shortage of labor, the Executive holds 
that promotion of foreign immigration is clearly indicated at the 
present time. The bill provides for certain facilities intended to help 
immigrants, such as free transportation, free lodging during the 
first few days after arrival, and the guarantee that work will be 
found. The consular corps will have charge of publicity in favor of 
immigration, but the selection of immigrants will be done by a 
technical body possessed of abundant knowledge of national neces- 
sities. Immigrants coming over under contract will be sent to places 
which, in addition to being well suited for the establishment or the 
development of the different arts and industries, also have the cli- 
matic and living conditions most favorable for the assimilation of 
the newcomers. Spontaneous immigration will also be aided in 
various ways. In selecting immigrants, the regulations of Law No. 
3446, of December 12, 1918, will be taken into account. They class 
as undesirable all persons who are in bad health, have a criminal 
record, or hold subversive ideas. The new bill requires that immi- 
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erants be of Kuropean origin, under 45 years of age, able to support 
themselves, and in possession of a certain amount of money. (El 
Mercurio, Santiago, August 21, 1929.) | 


PANAMA 


Census or 1930.—The Government is making preparations for 
the taking of a national census in 1930, in accordance with the law 
requiring that one be taken every 10 years. The Government is 
also sending a prominent business man to study census methods in 
the United States. The reports and recommendations presented by 
him on his return will serve as a basis for the work to be done in 1930. 
(Star and Herald, Panama, September 12, 1929.) 





ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINE-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT.—As the result of the visit 
to Argentina in September last of the British Economic Mission 
headed by Viscount D’Abernon, a trade agreement was signed by 
the Governments of Argentina and Great Britain. By the terms of 
the agreement the Government of Great Britain will do what is 
necessary for a credit to be opened in favor of the Argentine Govern- 
ment up to the sum of 100,000,000 pesos national currency for two 
years to be devoted to the acquisition in the United Kingdom of 
materials for the State railways and other national departments; and 
the Argentine Government, in turn, will take the necessary steps to 
open a credit for an equal amount and period in favor of the British 
Government for the acquisition of cereals and other products of 
Argentina. (Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, September 13, 
1929.) 

BRAZIL 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT IN THE STATE OF Sao Pauto.—Information 
contained in the message of the President of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Julio Prestes, shows that during 1928 the following highway develop- 
ment took place: 


Kilometers 
tin, [OROCHES CH COMSTUCMOM. oo os etc e eee eee enee nee 758 
LOpevelerecoinsitcls chavo ee ee ee ee 409 
ING vip @ GL Sia ese aS es AE ee Rat Naeem ye 159 
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GOVERNORS’ MESSAGES TO STATE LEGISLATURES.—The following are 
the salient points in the messages of the Governors of Minas Geraes, 
Pernambuco, and Santa Catharina relative to the financial and eco- 
nomic conditions of those States during the fiscal year 1928: 

Minas Geraes—Dr. Antonio Carlos de Andrada, Governor of Minas Geraes, 
states in his message to the legislature that agricultural, mineral, and industrial 


production and sources of revenue have increased considerably. 
On closing the fiscal year. the following result was shown: 


Milreis 
UG CTL ier weet ate Sens tens ray Se es ae ie a rss NS eet Pee Sento ee 180, 200, 448 
EX DEN GIbUTC Beyonce eh eee aU ea os eee eye ee nee ee ee nee ene 178, 981, 112 
Bal a COS eee eae ae A ee a ape ee Ee A Sa Mee eae 1, 219, 336 


The revenue for this period was 28,605,000 milreis in excess of that for the 
previous year, or 19 per cent increase. The revenue collected during the last five 
years shows a steady and encouraging rise: 


Milreis 
A 2 ape ee AN eae aT es ON od ey Stren e Ae t Re en get mea yn On CI aE SRR 120, 330, 000 
1 G2 5 eee npeaeir metas ky On eee es ever Aenean Ae Net os hm eres aie Soe ONIN Se oben ee ne Rell 141, 089, 500 
G26 teeter ae easton nee mee eke Ae i dS MS enn Gh ane heap en eee Seed 134, 347, 400 
IL) 7a SR A Oe eet 02 a eM ao ed pee MOSER ee Nc 151, 594, 700 
TOP ood Sao oe Bee Neat, Sa etna tere de Ur yay be el 2 Wg Cae ee oe 180, 200, 400 


The expenditures of the State in 1928, exclusive of debt service, were 36,242,560 
milreis in excess of the estimated budget figure of 142,728,553 milreis. 

The funded internal debt as of December 31, 1928, consisted of 79,550,400 
milreis in State bonds with interest at 5 per cent. The interest service of these 
loans required the sum of 3,977,520 milreis. The external debt on the same date 
consisted of £82,000 of the Minas Geraes Electric & Tramways loan (1923); 
$8,452,000 of the dollar loan of 1928, and £1,739,900 of the sterling loan of 1928. 
The interest and amortization of these loans amounts to 10,885,000 milreis. 
This service is strictly up to date. 

The liquidation of the French debt is being made according to the agreement 
reached on January 31,1928. Since that date, 234,405,000 frances have been paid, 
while the sum of 113,180,000 franes is to be paid. The floating debt for 1928 
totaled 23,204,000 milreis. As to the floating debt from former years the mes- 
sage says that the balance carried over to 1929 was 80,270,564 milreis. 

The Banco de Credito Real (Mortgage Bank), in which the State is by far the 
largest stockholder, has carried out during the last year various reforms in its 
organization which will allow its greater development and expansion. 

The Government of Minas Geraes is doing intensive work in the promotion of 
agriculture and cattle raising in the State. The total value of commodities ex- 
ported from Minas Geraes during the fiscal year of 1928 was over a million contos 
de reis, which represents a substantial increase over last year’s figures, and ap- 
proximately one-third of the total exports of Brazil. 

Pernambuco.—The collection of the State revenue for 1928, which was estimated 
at 50,668,304 milreis, actually amounted to 56,847,325, thus giving an excess of 
6,179,021 milreis. 

“Tt is true,”’ said the Governor, ‘‘that on the other hand the expenditures also 
showed an increase over the budgetary estimates, making it necessary to open 
additional credits, but the increase in expenses was due to the reorganization and 
installation of new services which the development of the State has made neces- 
sary and which had not been previously effected because of limited revenues.” 
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The actual expenditures during the fiscal year were 57,494,573 milreis or 
6,866,848 over the budgetary estimate of 50,627,725 milreis. Taking into con- 
sideration the balance of 1,933,324 milreis left over from 1927, at the end of 
1928 there was a surplus of 1,286,056 milreis over the last two years, despite 
the extraordinary expenses incurred during the 1928 fiscal period. 

The consolidated internal debt of the State amounted on December 31, 1928, 
to 28,386,700 milreis. The consolidated external debt consisted on December 
31, 1929, of £624,700 of the 1905 loan, 26,385,000 franes of the 1909 loan, and 
$6,000,000 of the 1927 loan. On April 30 last these figures had been diminished 
by amortization, which continues to be paid regularly. 

The nine branch mortgage banks in Pernambuco which satisfy the needs of 
borrowers of small amounts almost doubled the amount of their operations 
during the last fiscal year. The Banco Agricola e Commercial de Pernam- 
buco (Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Pernambuco) has been of con- 
siderable help to agriculture and is now trying to float a $3,000,000 loan to be 
used in making mortgage loans on agricultural and industrial property. 

The export trade of Pernambuco increased from 240,054 contos de reis (1 conto 
de reis=1,000 milreis) in 1927 to 285,207 contos in 1928. Of this last figure 
241,534 contos de reis represent the value of the products sold to other States 
and 43,673 contos de reis the value of the exports to foreign countries. 

Santa Catharina.—Dr. Adolpho Konder, Governor of Santa Catharina, informs 
the legislature in his message that the collections of the State revenues for 1928, 
which were estimated at 17,000,000 milreis, actually amounted to 17,899,349, 
giving thus an excess of 899,349 milreis. 

“This increase over the estimates,’ said the governor, ‘‘as well as the annual 
increase in the revenues, is being regarded as a regular accomplishment in the 
financial life of the State, a fact which shows the care which has attended the 
organization of the State revenue laws, as well as the assured progress of Santa 
Catharina.” 

The following figures show the revenues, estimated and actually collected, 
during each of the last 12 years: 























Years Estimated Collected Years Estimated Collected 
Milreis Milreis Milreis Milreis 
NON (pelpe eet a a Nee gee 3)046,000)| 4, 441.845) ||| 1993229 2 9, 793, 803 | 12, 771, 276 
1.11 Rees arenes eet BIG GOO || BIG, ERS ||] Wena. 11, 144,973 | 15, 836, 792 
10 Ope ern tet Ace ME ATO COO || 15S, AO: |I) WAG 12, 214,865 | 13, 929, 911 
O20 Waters Ata Se 5, 354, 017 7, GOS, BE |) WOH eos eee 12, 317, 853 | 14, 059, 362 
UG PAS es eae een Se 7, 157, 558 Sk ORO), O73 IN] MOP see seco cece 15, 200, 000 | 16, 648, 999 
O22 senor we ee Ree nes 7, 274, 326 OO) GAG IN WC 8 ence scce nce 17, 000, 000 | 17, 899, 349 
I} 








The expenditures actually made during 1928 amounted to 17,849,244 milreis. 
Comparing them with the amount authorized by the budgetary estimates, an 
increase of 849,244 milreis is shown. Comparing the expenditures made with 
the collections received, a balance of 50,105 milreis appears. 

The message indicates that the debt of the State on May 31, 1929, amounted 
to 63,942,970 milreis, as follows: 


Milreis Milreis 
IE xternalideb te oo ceca ee Oe IN Fa td Dr ei A RR 48, 743, 114 
Internal debt: 
@onsolidated.:= 2: te Pee aie ce 5s eee hee a 13, 054, 500 
1 GG RU 0l en AN ee i etek Te et en SGI LL 2, 145, 356 
—— 15, 199, 856 





63, 942, 970 
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The official value of merchandise exported during 1928 reached the total 
of 86,046,348 milreis, which represents an increase of 19,429,290 milreis over that 
of 1927, and of 26,148,074 milreis over that of 1926. 

The value of the State’s exportation during the last three years was as follows: 


Milreis 
OD G Ste pieeeaky nee MEM M I gar = Neh AS VALET Lik oe eR Ne Se al eed Bal Ae eee STP 59, 898, 310 
HN 7a eee pie sr at Dre cet ert peo ale SU ie A RES Snr Sy a eS So ih pay Ie pe a ayes ea 76, 617, 094 
1G 2 Weeds eettersten so UR Resse A SEV ee ne EES RL SMP AN Me RD rape ee GLEN octet Ne rE SPP CRD OE 2 ey a ers 86, 046, 384 


The principal export commodities continue to be maté, lumber, lard, butter, 
rice, cotton textiles, and beans. Other important export products are alfalfa, 
coal, corn, vegetable fiber, coffee, leather, tobacco leaf, cattle, and paper. The 
governor remarked in his message that the exportation of coal was falling off due 
to the difficulty of transportation. 


CHILE 


NATIONAL FINANCES.—The last annual report of the Minister of 
Finance indicates that the financial operations of the Government 
for the year 1929 will show a surplus of 45,000,000 pesos. This will 
be the third successive year in which revenues have exceeded expen- 
ditures, the figures for the years 1926 to 1929 being as follows: 


{In millions of pesos] 











Ordinary | Ordinary 2 

income expenses Deficit | Surplus 
12 Ga eae gs Nia UE eae 755. 4 972. 6 PA Na eta Ae i 
CAT elt SN Se ce ee eA 909. 1 90S: aie 22 saeere 3. 5 
ASG 2) ies ae ly Spee mR ce 0 REE Pe So 1, 021.0 QB 2b if let ae 38. 3 
LO29R(Estimated) eee ee ee 1, 205. 0 He G0; @ |o2seses- 45. 0 














The budget for the year 1930 estimates ordinary income at 
1,215,000,000 pesos and expenditures at 1,165,000,000 pesos, which 
will leave a surplus of 50,000,000 pesos. 

In the 1930 budget of the Government the estimate of ordinary 
income, compared with the year 1929, is as follows: 


[In millions of pesos] 














1930 1929 

PAWS LO Lemp ODEL yeaa oss ae ee ee ge es ed ay Ne 32. 95 41. 09 

1B, Goweminneim SIAMOCOS_ 43 eee ee ee ee eee 80. 55 76. 59 
C. Direct and indirect taxes: 

Tina cot ina Ne ee eae leu ait Me ses eee eh ee eas ae 325. 00 257. 50 

limcomentaxes sets, 0 joe SO DE ee ees eee 210. 00 135. 00 

ENG Tate ies eee ee atin Ne ee ere foes een, Bae lis 170. 00 250. 00 

Othersrevenuess oe ee eee 292. 50 270. 67 

DS Miscelllameoursine emule me eee ee ee 58. 65 72. 46 

SUNOS Oi jOMEMOMS WEN. ---2 2-4-2 8 45. 00 20. 00 

General totalas:.2-)oteee ee oa be oye eee oe 1, 214. 65 1, 123. 31 
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Estimated expenditures for the year 1930 compare as follows with 
the estimates in the budget for 1929: 


[In millions of pesos] 











1930 1929 

JPresiclency Gt wae laejouwloli@. — 2-32 e teen a 1. 91 0. 89 
National @onoressih— lms es by ies A aay ph ee eee 7. 44 7. 36 
inrel e pertGl EmbySe TVA COS Ene pe Des ae ee i To BS | 3. 80 
MOTI Git Was Ibe Se oo See oe See seco ee 155. 60 133. 85 
Mois OF IPO KENEIN AMIENS ee ea ee aa 17. 20 Ite il 
Mims trayrco tebe CC 21 = are ee ree Ses Sayles ke Beye eae 434. 50 412. 61 
IMGiMNIgAy Of JICWCMTOIN. = Senos ee eee ae eee easels 163. 50 145. 03 
Ministnyxof. Susticers son Si es8 ee ee ee ee ee 30. 00 26. 24 
IMimistryr Ot sia, sean ae rd SOR eee yee os 120. 00 112. 72 
Mimistry~ofithe Navy os: a2 22S) bes Se ee ae 120. 00 114. 91 
Mimishay OF IPuloliG WOR. .25.222255-222255-25-45--- 65. 50 55. 89 
Micha GE IEMoliG Weliene. 5-33 6 eee 42. 60 40. 66 

MPO taills, 2k rag ay) Sve Bpee ee hn Fee 2 Nee 1, 165. 53 IL Oil, BY 











An interesting feature of the financial operations of the Chilean 
Government is the diminishing importance of nitrate as a source of 
revenue. Because of the increase in the returns from import duties, 
due principally to the greater volume of export trade during the 
current year and the higher income-tax returns, the Government 
proposes to limit the quota of nitrate income assigned to ordinary 
revenue to 170,000,000 pesos. The income from nitrate thus 
occupies third place in the fiscal revenue, and whereas it was formerly 
60 per cent of the total, it represents only 14 per cent in the budget 
for 1930. 

COLOMBIA 


BANK oF THE ReEpusBLic.—In view of the rise of the rediscount 
rate, the board of directors have lowered the interest rate of the 
Banco de la Reptblica to 7 per cent per annum. 


ECUADOR 


New currency.—The Central Bank of Ecuador has received new 
type coins from the Philadelphia Mint to the value of 1,420,160 
sucres. An official decree provides for the redemption of old copper 
and nickel coins and the issuance of the new money. 


URUGUAY 


Postau savines.—The facilities for postal savings provided by the 
Government have proved of utmost value in the encouragement of 
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thrift. A statement issued as of June 30, 1929, showed deposits to 
the value of 3,230,597.79 pesos. It is estimated that the monthly 
deposits now average 300,000 pesos. (La Mafana, Montevideo, 
August 16, 1929.) 

VENEZUELA 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS.—At the end of 1928 British investments 
in Venezuela were estimated at £26,372,176, while they were only 
£9,839,972 at the end of 1923, and £7,950,009 at the end of 1913. 
The increase in the amount of British capital] invested in Venezuela 
is due in large measure to its introduction in recent years for the 
development of the oil and mineral resources of the country, British- 
controlled oil fields alone accounting for £9,000,000 of the total. 
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ARGENTINA 





EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS.—The Governor of the Province of 
Tucuman has been authorized to invest the sum of 1,000,000 pesos 
in the construction and equipment of 10 experimental schools in the 
various departments of the Province. 

The experimental schools will not only complete the primary 
instruction course of the pupils, but will instruct them in farming, 
poultry raising, and other agricultural pursuits adapted to the local 
climatic and agricultural conditions. The students will also receive 
sufficient training in carpentry, blacksmithing, and saddlery to enable 
them to perform the small tasks of this sort usually encountered in 
farming. 

In order to be eligible for admission to these schools students must 
have finished the fourth grade in primary school, must not be more 
than 14 years old, and must be of good character and in good health. 

ART EXposiTions.—At the annual Rosario art exhibition held in 
September more than 266 works of painting, sculpture, engraving, 
and drawing were presented, making it necessary to open a new 
eallery—the eleventh. This year for the first time the municipal 
committee invited the cooperation of artists from other Latin 
American countries. Brazil sent 60 works, while Uruguay and Peru 
were also represented. 

78093—29—Bull. 12 
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It is also interesting to note that an exposition of contemporary 
German art, consisting of 214 paintings, engravings, drawings, and 
sculptures, was held in Buenos Aires last July. This was sponsored 
by the General Society of Artists of Berlin. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, September 1, 1929, and July 13, 1929.) 

Visir or CHILEAN JoURNALISTS.—Five well-known journalists 
recently traveled by air from Santiago to Buenos Aires, where they 
were received with special attentions by their Argentine colleagues. 
During their short stay they were taken to the points of interest in 
and around the capital and attended several functions given in their 
honor. The Chileans were returning the courtesy paid them by 
the Argentine journalists who flew to Chile last August on a goodwill 
visit. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, September 2, 1929.) 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY.—The Academic Council of the College of 
Humanities and Pedagogy of the University of La Plata recently 
approved a plan to establish an institute of contemporary Argentine 
history, which will be devoted to research on the period between the 
dictatorship of Rosas and the present day. The institute will publish 
bibliographies and descriptive accounts of original documents, bib- 
liographies of works written concerning the period, and monographs 
and special studies on contemporary histery. Professor Carlos Heras 
has been appointed honorary director of the institute. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, August 29, 1929.) 

University or Tucuman.—According to the annual report of the 
president fer 1928, matriculation in the university was as follows: 


J payreaTrays( Set aNee RS \OLONOVO) a eas bs a Bese a ee eae 35 
Wolleceiof Bhanmays [2 8 ee et a eee 46 
Instituie.of echnology = 952) 3. eos eee Se ae eee 132 
Useracusrnio 4 Iteelounnieal se recs | eS ee Be 533 
School of Mechanics and Hlectricity_________---------.-- 151 
School of Drawing and Agplied Arisins 2 2 9224-2 eee aes 174 

Or! 


(Boletin dela Universidad Nacional de Tucumdn, Tucuman, August, 
1929.) 
BOLIVIA 


ScHOOL FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN.—The General Board of Educa- 
tion has created a school for children who are backward in their 
studies on account of physical defects. Already 26 students from 
the various schools of La Paz have been selected for enrollment in this 
new educational center, which will be in charge of a principal and 
two normal-school teachers. 
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CHILE 


CHILEAN HISTORIAN HONORED.—His Majesty King Alfonso XIII 
of Spain recently awarded the Grand Cross of Alfonso XII to Don 
José Toribio Medina, the eminent Chilean historian, who is the first 
South American to receive this signal mark of distinction, which 
Spain bestows only upon those who have rendered it the highest 
services. 

Don José Toribio Medina was born in 1852. His name is closely 
associated with Chilean historical research. His library, which is 
considered one of the most important in America, contains more than 
10,000 volumes, and more than 9,000 manuscripts gathered from all 
over the world. 

His works, which deal extensively with the history of the conquest 
and colonization of Spanish America, show him to be an erudite and 
accurate historian who treats his subject in a most enlightening man- 
ner. He has published more than 300 volumes, some of the most 
important being: Historia del Tribunal del Santo Oficio de la Inquisi- 
cin en Chile (History of the Tribunal of the Holy Office of the Inquisi- 
tion in Chile), Historia de la Inquisicién en Mexico y Cartagena de 
Indias (History of the Inquisition in Mexico and Cartagena, Colom- 
bia), Los Aborigenes de Chile (The Aborigines of Chile), Biblioteca 
Americana (A Collection of American Authors), and several others 
dealing with Spain, written after a careful investigation of the archives 
preserved in Simancas, Alcala de Henares, Madrid, and Seville. 

Seftor Medina has collected a vast amount of documentary evidence 
in defense of the policies followed by Spain during the time it ruled 
part of the New World. Hegives not only aremarkable and thorough 
interpretation of the Conquest and of Colonial times, but also a scien- 
tific appraisal of events which is highly esteemed by German, English, 
American, and other historians. 

The honor bestowed upon Don José Toribio Medina comes at the 
most brilliant phase of his career and is fit recognition of his high 
intellectual standing. He is a member of the Royal Spanish Academy 
of Letters, the Royal Spanish Academy of History, the Argentine 
Geographic Institute, the Royal Sevillian Academy of Belles Lettres 
(Real Academia Sevillana de fellas Letras), the Bibliographical 
Society of America, the Hispanic Society of America, the Scientific 
Society of Argentina, and many other institutions. (Release No. 31 
of the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Affairs.) 

MoprERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS.—A few weeks ago Dr. Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, an enthusiastic supporter of the Dalton plan, was engaged 
by the Government of Chile to conduct a series of lectures on this new 
educational system. So great is the interest in the new educational 
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methods that the General Board of Primary Education, at the 
request of the primary-school teachers of Santiago, has granted them 
the necessary facilities to visit and inspect the experimental schools 
of the capital. 

MEETING OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS.—Last August 100 
principals and delegates from private secondary schools in Chile, as 
well as many public school and university teachers, attended a 
meeting in Santiago under the chairmanship of Sr. Mariano Navarrete, 
Minister of Public Education. The purpose of the meeting was to 
explain the secondary-school reforms which have been introduced 
into the Chilean schools during the past year. Among those who 
addressed the meeting were the Minister of Public Education, the 
Director General of Secondary Education, and the principal of the 
Pedagogic Institute, while Sr. Samuel Zenteno spoke on Principles of - 
Education, Sr. Luis Tirapégui on Educational Psychology, Miss 
Juana Jaques on Teaching Methods for Girls’ Industrial Schools, and 
Mr. Pedro Leén Loyola on the Defense of Cultural Education. (HI 
Mercurio, Santiago, August 17, 1929, p. 5). 

NATIONAL WEEK.—The General Board of Primary Education has 
sent a circular letter to all the primary schools of the Republic 
recommending the celebration of a National Week (Semana de la 
Patria). Each day in the week will be devoted to different activities, 
such as visiting museums, monuments, and historical sites. National 
week will be closed with an exhibition of objects made in the manual 
training, drawing, and home economics classes. 


COLOMBIA 


ScHOOL STATISTICS.—Latest available statistics report that in 1927 
the number of primary and secondary schools in the Republic num- 
bered 7,531 and that the total registration amounted to 449,111. 


COSTA RICA 


Costa RICANS HONORED BY VENEZUELA.—Dr. Luis Dobles Segreda, - 


Minister of Public Education, and Dr. Alejandro Aguilar Machado, 
well-known journalist, have recently been granted the Venezuelan 
medal of honor of public instruction. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, 
September 4, 5, 1929.) 

ForrEIGN FELLOWSHIPS.—Muiss Maria Ortiz Cartin, the first woman 
to be granted a fellowship for foreign study by the Costa Rican 
Government, has come to the United States to study child welfare. 
She has been doing work in children’s clinics for 14 years and expects 
to continue this type of work upon returning to her country. 

Mr. Salvador Umana Castro has also been granted a fellowship for 
foreign study by the Government of Costa Rica. He will study 
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philology, education, and the organization of public and_ school 
libraries. (La Gaceta, San José, July 20, 1929, and August 31, 1929.) 

ScHOOL NAMED FOR GuATEMALA.—The President of the Republic 
of Costa Rica has approved the resolution adopted by the Board of 
Education of Alajuela changing the name of the local high school 
from Escuela Superior de Varones No. 1 to Escuela Reptiblica de 
Guatemala as a testimony of the cordial relations which exist between 
these two Central American Republics. 


CUBA 


Conaresses.—The following dates have been decided upon for 
three congresses to be held next February in Habana—February 15, 
for the International University Congress; February 20, for the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators; and February 
26 for the Inter-American Conference on Bibliography. The two 
last-named congresses are held as a result of resolutions passed by 
the Sixth International Conference of American States, meeting at 
Habana in 1928. 

UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION.—The enrollment in the University of 
Habana this fall was 4,700, divided among the various schools as 
follows: 2,600 in the school of medicine and pharmacy, 1,200 in that 
of letters and sciences, and 900 in that of law and social sciences. 
(Mario de La Marina, Habana, October 2, 1929.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Co.tumBus LIGHTHOUSE, ON THE COAST OF THE DOMINICAN ReE- 
puBLIc.—At the Fifth International Conference of American States at 
Santiago, Chile, a resolution was adopted recommending the erection 
of a lighthouse on the coast of the Dominican Republic to honor the 
memory of Christopher Columbus, the lighthouse to be erected with 
the cooperation of the Governments and people of America and any 
others who may so desire. 

The project for the erection of the lighthouse was approved by 
a joint resolution of the United States Congress in January, 1927, 
and a bill appropriating the sum of $871,655 as the contribution of 
the United States was introduced in the House of Representatives at 
the recommendation of this department and was favorably reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs at the last session of Congress. 
The bill was not, however, acted upon before Congress adjourned. 

On May 2, 1928, the governing board of the Pan American Union 
adopted a resolution recommending that each member of the union 
form a national committee to cooperate with the union in carrying the 
plan for the construction of a monumental lighthouse on the coast at 
Santo Domingo in honor of the memory of Christopher Columbus. 
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With a view to advancing this recommendation and in conformity 
with a resolution passed by the governing board of the Pan American 
Union, the Honorable Charles Evans Hughes has consented to act as 
chairman of the United States committee on this memorial. (Release 
of the Department of State, October 19, 1929.) 


ECUADOR 


CouRSES FOR TEACHERS.—Last September vacation courses: for 
teachers in the Province of Chimborazo were given in Riobamba, 
the curriculum including the following subjects: Civics, Spanish, ex- 
perimental physics, manual training, singing, and lectures on peda- 
gogy. (HI Telégrafo, Guayaquil, September 9, 1929.) 

ScHOOL CHILDREN PRESENT ALBUM.—The students of the ‘Rosa 
Zarate”? School, of Quito, have prepared an album which contains 
compositions written by girls in the lower grades and illustrated with 
appropriate drawings, biographical sketches, and pictures: of impor- 
tant persons in the public and intellectual life of the country, embroid- 
ery work by school children, views of public buildings and monuments 
in Quito, and samples of EKeuadorean linen, wool, and straw products. 
On the day in which Bolivia celebrates its independence, August 6, 
this album was presented to the Bolivian diplomatic representative 
in Ecuador for delivery as a token of friendship and good will from 
Ecuadorean school children to their little comrades in Bolivia. 


GUATEMALA 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—The President of the Republic has 
approved the constitution and by-laws of two recently formed edu- 
cational associations. The Teachers’ Association (Sindicato de Maes- 
tros de Escuela) aims to unite the teachers of the Republic, cooperate 
with similar institutions, establish new educational methods in Gua- 
temala, diminish illiteracy, and organize the Confederation of Central 
American Teachers. The Parent-Teachers’ Association of the city 
of Coban was established with the purpose of improving the phys- 
ical, mental, and moral condition of school children, organizing lec- 
tures, and establishing a public library. (Hl Guatemalteco, Guatemala 
City, August 27 and 29, 1929.) 


HAITI 


New urprary.—aA library of classical and modern literary works 
has been opened in the Tippenhauer Institute, Port au Prince, for 
the use of the general public as well as the pupils of the school. (Le 
Temps, Port au Prince, September 16, 1929.) 
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MEXICO 


FourtH INTERNATIONAL ORaAtToRIcAL Contest.—Roberto Ortiz 
Gris, Mexico’s entrant, captured the honor of third place in the Fourth 
International Oratorical Contest held in Washington on October 26, 
1929, with his oration based on the query: ‘‘Shall the Latin American 
Peoples Try to Replace Pan Americanism by a Policy of Universal 
Interest?” Sefior Ortiz Gris is a native of the State of Oaxaca. 
First and second honors were awarded to Roch Pinard, representing 
Canada, and Herbert Schaumann, of Germany, respectively. The 
remaining six contestants represented Cuba, Denmark, England, 
France, Peru, and the United States. Two of the contestants de- 
livered their orations in French, one in Danish, three in Spanish, and 
two in English, the Spanish-speaking contestants, besides Sefior 
Ortiz Gris, being Vincente Pardo Su4rez, of Cuba, and Benigno 
Petit Lecaros, of Peru. Judges for the 1929 contest were Dr. Jan 
Herman Van Royen, Minister of the Netherlands and chairman of 
the committee; Dr. Jules-Bois, of the faculty of l’Eeole de Psychologie, 
Paris; Dr. Richard Henry Wilson, of the University of Virginia; 
Dr. Adam Boving, Danish scholar, of the National Museum, Wash- 
ington; Commander J. B. de Marbois, of the Upper Canada College 
at Toronto; and Dr. Paul G. Gleis, of the Catholic University, 
Washington. (The Evening Star, Washington, October 26, 1929, 
and The Sunday Star, Washington, October 27, 1929.) 

SevENTH Latin AMERICAN MepicaL ConGress.—Pursuant to a 
resolution of the Sixth Latin American Medical Congress, which met 
at Habana, Cuba, in 1922, the seventh congress will convene at 
Mexico City on January 12, 1930, and continue in session until 
January 19. Under the regulations that have been published, mem- 
bership in the congress will consist of official delegates appointed by 
the Governments of the Latin American nations; representatives of 
scientific institutions, invited to participate by the organizing com- 
mittee; and physicians, surgeons, dentists, pharmacists, lawyers, vet- 
erinarians, and engineers. Papers to be presented to the Congress 
must be submitted at least a month prior to its opening and must 
be accompanied by a résumé of 300 words containing the conclusions 
at which the author may arrive. Preparations for the congress are 
being made by an organizing committee consisting of the following: 
President, Dr. Gabriel M. Malda; vice president, Dr. Francisco 
Castillo Najera; secretary general, Dr. Fernando Ocaranza; assistant 
secretary, Dr. Everardo Landa; and treasurer, Dr. Genaro Escalona. 
(Gaceta Medica de Mexico, September, 1929.) 

Dominican Repusiic ScHoon.—The name of primary school No. 
27, of Mexico City, has been changed to ‘‘Dominican Republic School,” 
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as a return courtesy for the naming for Mexico of a school in the 
sister Republic. 

Hicuer Norma Scsoou.—since its separation from the College 
of Philosophy and Letters of the National University of Mexico, the 
Higher Normal School has expanded its work. The faculty has been 
doubled, there being 35 teachers in charge of about 550 students. 
Besides the regular work, the school is now able to offer complete 
courses to prepare the following types of educators: Head of primary 
schools, superintendent of elementary and higher education, and 
secondary, preparatory, or normal-school teacher. (Boletin de la 
Secretaria de Educacién Ptiblica, Mexico.) 


PANAMA 


VISIT OF DISTINGUISHED PERUVIAN WRITER.—A few months ago 
the well-known Peruvian author, Angélica Palma, daughter of the 
famous author of Tradiciones Peruanas, was the guest of the Pana- 
manian committee of the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
and several functions were arranged in her honor. Miss Palma, 
accompanied by her distinguished brother, Clemente Palma, and two 
sisters, was on her way to Seville, where she represented her Govern- 
ment during Peruvian week at the Ibero-American Exposition. (La 
Estrella de Panama, Panama, August 30, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


NEW SECTION IN MUSEUM.—An Executive decree was issued by 
President Guggiari on August 19, providing for the creation in the 
National Museum of History in Asuncién of a section devoted to 
mission art. Objects of Jesuit origin, recently presented to the 
museum by Dr. Adolfo Aponte, will form one of the first contribu- 
tions to the collection. The new division will be in charge of the 
director general of the library, museum, and national archives. (Dia- 
rio Oficial, Asuncién, August 21, 1929.) 


SALVADOR 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—The first circulating library in El Salvador 
has been established in Sensuntepeque for the benefit of the school- 
teachers of that district. 

STUDENT TouR.—A eroup of Salvadorean students has been visiting 
the neighboring Republics of Costa Rica and Honduras, where they 
have been received most enthusiastically by students, educators, and 
Government officials. (HI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, September 11, 
1929.) 

Visit or GUATEMALAN STUDENTs.—In August a group of 126 
students from Guatemala spent several days in San Salvador on a 
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visit of cultural rapprochement. They were received by His Excel- 
lency, Dr. Pio Romero Bosque, president of the Republic, and several 
governmental, diplomatic, and educational officials gave functions in 
their honor. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, August 8, 1929.) 

Liprary CATALOGUE.—At the present time a complete catalogue 
of the National Library of Salvador is being prepared. This will 
place at the disposal of the student many valuable sources which, 
although possessed by the library, were hitherto unavailable because 
uncatalogued. According to the director of the library, Sr. Garcia 
Escobar, a number of books are to be purchased to make the Central 
American sections more complete. The first among these will include 
a collection of all Central American reviews and newspapers published 
within the last 100 years, a collection of Central American verse by 
J. R. Uriarte, Fabulas by Rafael Garcia Goyena, Hpistolas y Poemas, 
by Rubén Dario, and the Popol Vuh (Yucatan edition). (Diario del 
Salvador, San Salvador, September 21, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


ScHOOL sTATISTIcs.—According to statistics taken from official 
sources, Uruguay had 1,508 public and private schools during the 
year 1928 in charge of 4,582 teachers and assistants. There were 
169,985 pupils enrolled in the schools and the average attendance 
during the year was 133,588. (Boletin de Estadistica de la Republica 
Oriental del Uruguay, May, 1929.) 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST MALARIA.—By virtue of a law of January 11, 
1929, promulgated by President Siles on January 13, the importation 
of sulphate and hydrochlorate of quinine was declared free of duty 
and its subsequent sale at prices representing a profit of over 10 per 
cent prohibited. Where malaria is prevalent the free distribution of 
quinine by employers to their employees was ordered. Following 
this action by Congress, an executive decree was issued on May 15 
amplifying the scope of the former measure. In general, efforts will 
be made to effect the protection of dwellings against insects trans- 
mitting malaria, the sanitation of places recognized as centers for the 
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spread of that disease, and the distribution of quinine. In regions 
where malaria is endemic all proprietors or their representatives 
engaged in agricultural, industrial or commercial pursuits, including 
those in charge of public works, whether national, departmental or 
municipal, shall provide free medical assistance for their employees 
and take measures to protect the dwellings of the same against 
mosquitos. In case the employees do not reside at the farm or estab- 
lishment, the sole duty of the employer in this connection shall be 
to dispense quinine, and in places where the people are unemployed, 
free quinine will be distributed by the Government. Proprietors and 
managers of agricultural or other enterprises will be required to sub- 
mit reports on the number of cases of malaria occurring among their 
employees, and all medical assistance rendered will be liable to inspec- 
tion by the General Sanitary Bureau. Persons having to distribute 
quinine free will be furnished it at cost by the Government, which 
will also undertake a study of all infected areas and carry on an active 
educational program against the disease. (Boletin de la Direceion 
General de Sanidad Publica, La Paz, August, 1929.) 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE.—On May 15, 1929, a decree was issued by 
President Siles placing the General Sanitary Bureau in charge of the 
investigation of hygienic conditions in industrial establishments 
throughout the Republic. This will include special vigilance over the 
use of protected machinery, as also over general hygienic conditions, 
such as lighting, ventilation, and installation o: dust-reducing devices. 
It will establish hours of work, set age limits for employees, and pass 
regulations regarding their physical and mental health requirements. 
Fach industrial establishment must keep a record in which the bureau 
inspectors may make notations regarding necessary improvements, 
and is required to remit monthly reports on the number of employees 
ill and the nature of their illness. In cases where improvements in an 
industrial establishment are necessary the authorities will give the 
owner a reasonable length of time to effect the changes, and if he 
refuse the bureau will fine him, and order the work done at his expense. 
(Boletin de la Direccién General de Sanidad Publica, La Paz, August, 
1929.) 

VENEREAL DISEASES.—In accordance with an Executive decree of 
August 10, 1929, all persons in Bolivia suffering from venereal dis- 
eases may receive free treatment, medicine, and hospital care in any 
of the Government institutions. Clinics will be set up in all the 
departments to treat the sick and carry on a campaign of prophylaxis, 
and a special section in charge of bacteriological examinations, 
serums and laboratory analyses will be established in the National 
Institute of Bacteriology of La Paz. (Boletin de la Direccién General 
de Sanidad Piblica, La Paz, August, 1929.) 
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CHILE 


CoMMUNITY CENTER FOR worKHRS.—On July 20 the first com- 
munity center for workers to be built in Chile was opened in Santiago. 
The center, which contains every facility for the recreation and im- 
provement of the workers, includes a theater, a library, classrooms, 
workshops, and a park. It will be open to all workers, members 
of unions, or other erganizations represented in the Social Labor Con- 
egress. (Boletin del Ministerio de Bienestar Social, Santiago, June—July, 
1929; El Mercurio, Santiago, July 19, 21, 1929.) 

MEASURES AGAINST MALARIA.—A definite campaign against malaria 
in the region about Arica has been undertaken by the health authori- 
ties of Chile. Upon the completion of a recent survey by a commis- 
sion appointed for the purpose, a number of recommendations were 
made regarding the organization of antimalarial work there and were 
subsequently approved by the health officials. They include the 
creation of headquarters in Arica which will have at its disposal a 
research laboratory in the Arica hospital, under the direction of a 
specialist and other necessary personnel; and the sale by Government 
monopoly of quinine salts at reasonable prices, or if conditions so 
justify, their distribution free of charge. A sum of 100,000 pesos is 
to be made available for the equipment and regular sums appropriated 
for maintenance. After six years it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to turn over the work and equipment to the sanitary officials of 
Arica. (HI Mercurio, Santiago, August 21, 1929.) 


COLOMBIA 


New LEEPER HospITaLs.—Information has been received that a new 
hospital for lepers is soon to be opened in Agua de Dios. This hos- 
pital will accommodate 200 lepers and be equipped in accordance 
with the most modern medical standards. The Don Bosco Hospital 
in Contratacion is said to be practically completed. By virtue of a 
recent order, all lepers who can be safely discharged will be allowed 
to reside outside hospitals, and this to a large extent will relieve the 
crowded conditions in these institutions. (Communication from the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau.) 

ANTIMOSQUITO CAMPAIGN.—The National Director of Hygiene and 
Public Welfare of Colombia has set in motion a nation-wide campaign 
against the mosquito, directed by physicians and health inspectors, 
or medical port inspectors, as the case may be. It will include the 
destruction of the larve, removal of conditions favorable for breeding, 
and screening of houses. (Communication from the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau.) 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—On September 20, 
1929, a number of prominent women of Habana met in the presidential 
palace and organized a national league to combat tuberculosis among 
children. Sra. Elvira Machado de Machado, wife of Cuba’s Presi- 
dent, was made one of the honorary presidents of the organization 
and many other socially prominent women were chosen to fill other 
offices. It was decided to adopt a white uniform bearing the official 
emblem of a double red cross, and to set the monthly membership 
dues at 1 peso. 

DercREASE IN INFANT MORTALITY RATE.—According to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics and Demography of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Social Welfare, the Cuban infant mortality 
rate during the first six months of 1929 was 10.02 per thousand, a 
figure which shows a decrease of 1.64 per thousand as compared to 
the same period of 1928. The rate for the city of Habana during 
this period was higher, being 18.16 per thousand, but this also was 
less than that of the past year, when a rate of 18.69 per thousand 
was reported. (Diario de la Marina, September 20, 1929.) 


HAITI 


ORGANIZATION OF VISITING NURSE SERVICE.—A visiting nurse 
service was recently organized in the city of Port au Prince by the 
public health authorities. (Ze Temps, Port au Prince, September 
16, 1929.) 

HONDURAS 


CONSTITUTION OF Rep Cross APPROVED.—The constitution of the 
Honduran Red Cross Society was approved in a session of that body 
on September 24. Honduras officially adhered to the Geneva con- 
vention creating the International Red Cross cn May 16, 1898, and 
special committees were appointed on several later occasions to dis- 
cuss and make arrangements for the organization of a national society. 
The constitution provides for the annual election of a national com- 
mittee composed of 17 members to assume direction of the society; 
appoint an auxiliary committee of women, and authorize the establish- 
ment of as many subcommittees in other parts of the Republic as 
may be expedient. Permanent committees will also be organized in 
Tegucigalpa and other cities to carry on actual relief work. The 
President of Honduras, President of Congress, and the president of 
the Supreme Court are named honorary presidents, and Cabinet 
members, the dean of the diplomatic corps, the dean of the Medical 
School, Director General of Public Health, and the archbishop or 
other highest ecclesiastic dignitary of the state, honorary vice pres- 
idents. (HI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, September 25 and 26, 1929.) 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL CULTURE.—By a presidential 
decree issued on August 20, 1929, a new section has been established 
under the Department of Health which will be in charge of all matters 
pertaining to hygiene and physical culture in all the primary schools 
of the Republic. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, August 27, 1929.) 


MEXICO 


NATIONAL ScHooL oF CHILD WeaLFAaRE.—A well-equipped school 
of child welfare was inaugurated on September 6, 1929, in Mexico 
City. It will offer courses in pediatrics to physicians and persons 
who, like nurses, teachers, and housekeepers, come in daily contact 
with children. One of the features of this institution is a laboratory 
where mothers will be given practical lessons in the care of children. 
(El Universal, Mexico City, September 7, 1929.) 

Moper. HousES.—Seeking to raise the moral and material level of 
the rural laborer and firm in its belief that hygiene and comfort are 
indispensable factors in the attainment of that end, the Department 
of Public Education has recently completed plans for the erection 
in various communities throughout the country of model houses 
which, especially designed for the rural laboring class, will be hygienic 
and at the same time moderate in cost. The project, however, is not 
limited solely to the house, but includes as well the simple furniture 
it is to contain, this also being so inexpensive that while providing 
comfort its purchase will not involve any sacrifice. 

Responsibility for the construction of the model houses will fall 
to the cultural missions sent out by the department. They will 
erect a house of the simple type designed by the department in each 
community they visit, and this will then serve as a model from which 
the members of that community can build their own. Considering 
that these missions, next year to number 20, will visit 500 communi- 
ties, the number of persons thus influenced will undoubtedly be 
large. 

The Boy Scout troops, moreover, will also aid in the movement, 
erecting model houses in the places they visit during their numerous 
excursions and demonstrating meanwhile the benefits that accrue 
from better living conditions. Likewise the school authorities in 
erecting houses for the teachers will, according to present plans, use 
the type designed for the rural laborer, so that within a short time 
it will have become popularized throughout the whole country. 
(EL Universal, Mexico City, September 5, 1929.) 


PErRu 


SixtH Pan American Cuoitp WeLFARE Coneress.—The Govern- 
ment of Peru has set July 4-11, 1930, as the date for the meeting 
of the Sixth Pan American Child Welfare Congress to be held in 
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Lima in accordance with a resolution of the Fifth Pan American 
Child Welfare Conference which took place in Habana, December 
8-13, 1927. The present Organizing Committee, composed of the 
Director of Public Health, Dr. Sebasti4n Lorente, chairman; Dr. 
Romulo Byzacuirre; and the director of the National Child. Insti- 
tute, Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Sold4n, Secretary General, will con- 
tinue as Executive Committee, and attend to all the technical details 
relative to the organization and meeting of this conference. 


PANAMA 


New Hospirats.—Plans for the construction of a series of hospital 
buildings in the more important provincial towns were recently 
outlined by the chief of the Social Welfare Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture and Public Works, under whose supervision such 
matters have been placed. Of these the first two will be built at 
David and Bocas del Toro, respectively, and upon their completion 
work started on a new and well-equipped hospital building for Colon. 
In Chiriqui a tract of land offered the government as a gift will be the 
site for the hospital. ; 

Actual construction work on the David hospital will probably be 
begun in December, when necessary funds will be available, and that 
on the Bocas del Toro hospital is scheduled for about the same time. 
These hospitals will be of standard type, having a capacity for about 
100 patients. Their cost, including equipment, has been estimated at 
$200,000 each. (Star and Herald, Panama, September 17, 1929.) 

FREE BLOOD TESsTs.—In order to facilitate compliance with Law 
No. 54, of 1928, which provides for prenuptial medical examinations, 
it was recently announced by the director of the Santo Tomas Hospital 
that blood tests would be made free of charge in the laboratory of 
that institution. This arrangement was made particularly to benefit 
the poor, as there have been numerous complaints in the past against 
the cost of such services. Examination is made free of charge, the 
applicant being required to present a certificate signed by an official 
physician and containing a sworn statement of the applicant’s inten- 
tion to marry. (Star and Herald, Panama, September 14, 1929.) 


PARAGUAY 


MOVEMENT FOR BETTER HOMES.—The Land Office of Paraguay 
has had a number of posters printed showing models of inexpensive 
houses suitable for construction in rural sections, and is having them 
distributed among the boys’ schools in outlying districts in an effort 
to interest the children in the building of hygienic, comfortable houses 
so indispensable for the health and general well-being of a people. 
This movement, however, has not been wholly concentrated in the 
schools. Copies have also been sent to national and municipal au- 
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thorities throughout the country for posting in their offices, in railroad 
stations, etc., and others will be exhibited in public meeting places. 
(EL Diario, Asuncion, August 27, 1929.) 


URUGUAY 


APPROPRIATION FOR TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN.—It is learned 
through the press that a sum of 1,000,000 pesos has been appropriated 
_by the Government of Uruguay for the construction of a hospital and 
two sanitariums for the treatment of tuberculosis. At the present 
time the facilities of the Fermin Ferreira Hospital, of Montevideo, in 
which such cases are now cared for, are taxed to the limit. The 
present action of the Government, therefore, represents an important 
development of the extensive campaign now in progress for the pro- 
phylaxis and cure of this disease in Uruguay. (La Marana, Monte- 
video, September 8, 1929.) 


VENEZUELA 


PuBLIC HEALTH BUREAU.—By virtue of an Executive decree of 
September 12, 1929, a new bureau has been created under the Min- 
istry of the Interior to take charge of public health matters. Itsspecific 
duties will be the direction of public charities, public health, aid in 
time of national catastrophes, asylums and hospitals, charitable or- 
ganizations, and medical and pharmaceutical legislation. Dr. David 
Gimon, jr., has been appointed its director. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, 
September 16, 1929.) 

HeALTH CERTIFICATES.—In accordance with a decree issued by 
President Pérez on September 5, 1929, all Venezuelan children must 
present a health certificate before being admitted to school, certifi- 
cates being issued by physicians employed by the National Sanitary 
Bureau, State or municipal governments, or the family physician. 
Teachers, professors, and directors of institutions of learning will 
also be subject to this regulation, which applies to private as well as 
public schools. Certificates must be renewed each year and oftener 
if circumstances so indicate. Medical, dental, and optical service 
will be rendered pupils, teachers, and other school personnel without 
charge. 

The decree further provides that all school buildings shall have 
well-ventilated and well-lighted classrooms whose size shall equal at 
least 5 cubic meters (cubic meter equals 1.308 cubic yards) per pupil. 
Halls and patios must be adequate for exercise and recreational pur- 
poses, and dormitories, dining rooms, and all other features in accord- 
ance with accepted hygienic stendards. (Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, 
Septembei 7, 1929.) 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO OCTOBER 15, 1929 








Subject Date, 1929 Author 
BOLIVIA 
Preliminary statistics on the foreign trade of Bolivia for the | Aug. 30 | Edward G. Trueblood, vice 
year 1928. consul at La Paz. 
NOx? Wwioolem Toll tio Ie) EV. oo coeccasee secs seasaseesessss= Sept. 12 Do. 
BRAZIL 
Regulations of firearms in Sao Paulo-_---__-_----.--_---------- Aug. 24 2 Be camer consul at Sao 
aulo. 
Financial and economic conditions in the State of Santa | Aug. 26| Fred D. Fisher, consul at 
Catharina during the year 1928. Santos. 
Report on commerce and industries of the port of Santos | Aug. 29 Do. 
during 1928. ’ Z 3 : : 
Report on Government interest in pedigreed stock in the State |___do_____ R. D. Coe, vice consul at 
of Rio Grande do Sul. Porto Alegre. : 
Finances of the State of Amazonas for the year 1928_._--__-__- Aug. 31 Gerald a Drew, vice cone 
at Para. 
Important fiber resources of Brazil._--___.-___________---____- Sept. 3 | Claude I. Dawson, consul gen- 
hes : eral at Rio de Janciro. 
General balance sheet of the municipality of Sao Francisco do |__.do_____| Fred D. Fisher. 
Sul, State of Santa Catharina. — : 
The Maté Institute and the maté industry of Santa Catharina__|___do_____ Do. 
Financial condition of Joinville municipality, State of Santa | Sept. 5 Do. 
Catharina, during 1928. : 
New Sao Paulo municipal loan, finances, and public works__--| Sept. 4 Do. 
Santos transportation and new concrete road_________________- Sept. 13 | C. R. Cameron. 
Official coffee exchange at Victoria_.-._______________________- Sept. 14] R. D. Coe, vice consul at 
Victoria. 
CHILE 
Plant for sugar-washing and alcohol distillery to be constructed | Aug. 27 | Stephen C. Worster, vice 
in Iquique. : nS pI consul at Iquique. 
Agriculture in the Arica consular district___._________________. Sept. 16 | Edwin Schoenrich, consul at 
Arica. 
COLOMBIA 
Semiannual report of the Compania Colombiana de Tabaco___| Aug. 22 | Carlos C. Hall, vice consul at 
Medellin. 
COSTA RICA 
State of the banana industry in Costa Rica__._________________ ~Sept. 12 | Thomas J. Maleady, vice con 
sul at Port Limon. 
, CUBA 
Decreased taxation of American banks________________________ Sept. 7 | Harold B. Quarton, consul at 
Habana. 
ANOS VOUS AGONY OF CWE). 5 occeslse soso esate ne Sept. 14 | L. J. Keena, consul general at 
Habana. 
ECUADOR 
International/sam ple fainat @uitos.=-- = 22s Aug. 31 | Harold D. Clum, consul gcn- 
eral at Guayaquil. 
HONDURAS 
Review of commerce and industries of Tela consular district | Sept. 18 | T. Monroe Fisher, vice consul 
quarter ended June 30, 1929. at Tela. 
PANAMA 
Imports into the Republic of Panama during August, 1929.____| Sept. 9 | Herbert O. Williams, consul at 
Panama City. 
URUGUAY 
ae) CaHAE WA ChUISAy tin WimbImeDe =... Sept. 12 | C. Carrigan, consul general at 
Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 
Changes in Venezuelan import tariff.-----.-9 2 2 Sept. 18 | H. M. Wolcott, consul at 
Caracas. 
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